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'; ^HE4eeliwg& 4batr the Bditon iij promii^ciiby, lat.tbe^xLi^ . 
of ihe Tirst Volmnie^ of The • MAiOiiE'r) are sim>lartto th«H?, 
of the cdtofmaiider ''of a Vdsel, oAiiia ai^ival.at the; fir^ port; 
dfter a datigfei'oiis wyage.' The supporters, pf ihisworkiiB, 
eannot but regard fe» his steady: comrade *be for^ok : l^i^a- 
not when his ii^a^ile batkrwas] tossed .toi!ab.d/ fro on. ^^e 
ocean tif aontdni]fK>r4ry liVklry^ and who.rejtficed, w<k hiii^ 
when the approving gile ' of- public ot)iriion waftdd Wm to 
the^harbdur of success. • ^ , 

To deseefad from metaphor, to plaia toatter Of fact Tt^e 
success TiiE Literary Magnet hai experilejofbed' fijoja .*i 
generous and discerning Public, demalDds the gwtg^l 
acknowledgments of every person concerned in the under- 
taking. It would be humility next to injustice, .to say that 
nothing has been done on their part to merit that high 
distinction* On the contrary, neither labour or expence 
have been regarded in rendering the Magnet worthy of 
patronage. With that intent, individuals of high literary 
talent and reputation have been engaged, and liberally 
remunerated, for furnishing our pages with matter that 
will be read with as much pleasure a century hence, as it 
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THE 



/LITERARY; MAGNET. 

* 4 

By TOBIAS MERI^ON; Ge^t. 



•Quid tnnfm aique deeetu, euro et rogo, et omnis in hoc sum. — TtoH* 



ORIGINAL PAPfiRS. 

Thanks to the enterprising spirit of the age, tte '^sl appearance of 
new publications had becoia^.a mattesr of rsm&clatljroocarrence, that an 
edi^ h^ no JoE^^r any (Wcasiiph to introduce iiilaaelf with that parade of 
profession^ sni $>nl)ab^^ wbioh so ninch eonbarraa^ the penodicia! 
authors, of die la^ century. Yet meChinkB there was something r^spii^dtfiol 
in the custom of stepping, forward, as it were, with a bow, to bespeak ^e 
public fiivour, and announce the nature of that acquafittttftooe \imch the 
wiiter was amlMtious of folming.with hisxeaders- r ' ^ r 

It is no trifling effort for a person o£ any diffidence to address,' tkdkft 
by .^i^^^h, or writii^, so large and- various a body ais I would fam hope 
Will honour tne with their atlentionv ' Amidst the endless diversity of 
t^tes, habits, tempers, |ind( diaracteri,' .which enter into- tiie compositibfr 
of a community like ow^i to which flasa: shall I first addtess m3rself ?^ 
•Fpr the success of the present Numbex^ libel 'strongly disposed to rely 
upon the lovers of novelty. With a view to secure their immediate 
patronage^ I enjoined the Printer, atliis peril to omit, a conspicuous figure' 
of Iv; i need,dierefo1-^, on^'t^fer to the date, and assure thjSm tliat this 
really is the genuine fint Ntupber of a work "just publish^." ** So- 
iQach the worse,^' will-be the involuntary exclainatioir of the antiquaFy : biSI 
I mu3t beg of him not to visit upon the subsequent Numbers the pOilli^h^ 
meat of a^ft^tuU which I faithfully promise shall.'jiever be repeated. *^ And 
whether tjie Magnet shall continue tifl the completion . of A dtotury, 
mus^\partly depend upon the continuance of his<^bscriptiot». - He may 
rest satisfied that I will do .9iy bost to procure fmrt it > the meri<H*-and I 
think it, no small. one — bf.^«nrliQiicnii:^lde old age. The oheerful' shafi 
find 91^ ready to /contribute all ^ entertaimoent I: am inaBtevof, besides 
invitiiig' the greatest wits of my acquaintance to oontrSbute lasmexy poissible 
4roltery " u^thia the limit ofh^ooiuing mirthJ'-. From thitftOlass of read^ 
ers, however, I shall expect aiprofiprtionat^ return 'of gdod*huhieii^ i«ttd 
indulgence. Having taken the.y^ase of th^ grievous into serious d^sniiide-* 
mtioskf I am ijx trefity with -a love^sick gentLeihan, whobaving' been lately 
jilteij, ia in a most ui<^^|^ frame of mind for.admuastering-to their 
mebaaicbdy.git9tifioatiQn> atf^r^"^^* effimions pirove attractive, I may- 
be ip4«iQfiql. td open a c0ri:«9pQlidaim withaome issntiniental student at 
one of the' Gerin^m univeiQsities; foroan ooouip^'tfilpply of the most^ 
sorrowful sorrows that cain be reared, in .th^^'B^M^^ cif dolour and sen- • 
tiss^eftafi^^ Xhi(9 'proniise is, hoiwfevec, mereiy contingent* It may, per- 
hap9»? .^ .ejLp^iettlt, Ipr the heoefit of ^e dull, that I. now and then 
appewr a little heavy ; but my readers in^ genend, and. llie learned in par- 
ticular, will please to undefiltand, that this heaviness will be perfectly 
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classical, and as much after the manner of Homer's as I can render it.* 
Thus, should the Magnet fail to prove universally attractive, it will not 
be for want either of good-will, or of strenuous exertion, on my part. I 
have only to entreat patience, and a perseverance in bu3ring the Work, 
till the appearance of diat Number which shall entirely coincide with the 
tastes and opinions of the respective purchasers ; after which, it shall be 
my constant anxiety to confirm their favourable prepossession. Some, 
indeed, there are, whose favour I neither covet, nor shall endeavour to 
obtain. Those who can find pleasure in the detail of private scandal, in 
the defama^on of public men, in looseners, vulgarity, and profaneness, 
must seek for gratification elsewhere. Yet, in serious truth, it would 
afford the highest satis^tion, could I p^suade but one individual to 
forego such unworthy pursuits, for the higher, and more real enjoyments 
of innocence and rationality. 

I own there is something very like presumption in publisliing a work 
which is partly to consist of Essays, whilst our literature is already en- 
riched with so many invaluable writings of that denomination. The Essay 
appears to have been a species of composition peculiarly acceptable to the 
Eligliahy ever since they became capable of estimating the value of leam- 
ingtand refinement. Our rapid progress within the last two centuries, in 
every -department of knowledge and civilization, can be attributed to 
nothing with so much propriety, as to the diffusion of useful and elegant 
.instruction in the periodical labours of the British Essayists. It is they 
vfl^o have ^nuliarized the principles of seience to men of plain good 
sense, and have inspired individuals engaged in the ordinary occupations 
of life, with a taste for those polite and liberal arts which, exciting the 
best feelings of our nature, promote the comforts and elegancies of social 
life, while Uiey contribute in no small degree,' to the greatness and stabflity 
of empires. * * 

Bacon may be considered the founder df English essays, as well as of 
that sublime philosophy which they were admirably calculated to render 
popul^. His essays ** are the institutes of a science which aH wish to 
learn ; but how few, in comparison, are interested in the ' Novum Orga- 
num.* " The first periodical essayist deserving of note, is Steele, the 
editor of the Tatler, — ^a work designed, as he expresses it, " to expose 
the fake arjbs of life, to piiU off the disguises of cunning, vanky, ^and 
orientation ; and to recommend a ^enersd simplicity in our dress, ^s- 
course, and behaviour." Although Steek was unquestionabty a •clever 
and suecessful writer, this production could never have come down to us 
with the great character which it possesses, had it not derived fsom its 
contribujtors, and especially from Addison, a lustre and importance, whieh 
will entire it to celebrity so long as a taste for fine writing remains 
amongst us. The good-nature displayed by Sir 1S.ichard under diese cir- 
cumstances,— ^whicih nnght have given* rise to envy in a less ingeniious 
bpsom^ — ought never to be passed over. Speaking of the assistance 
rendered him by Addisonin diis undertaking, he says, " This good o&iee 
he performed with such force of genius, humour, wit, and learning, that 
I fared like a distressed prince, who calls in a powerM neighbour to His 
aid — I was undone by my auxiliary.'* i 

In the Spectator, Addison appeared to stfll greater advantage: here, 
being rdeased from ihe desultory arrangement of the Tatler, which must 
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have proved inconvenient to his genius, he produced a number of regular 
treatises in consecutive papers, and discoursed upon all kinds of subjects, — 
from the most sublime, tp the most familiar,-- in a style both of thought 
and diction, ^hicb^ for ease, delicacy, simplicity, and aptitude, can never 
be excelled; aQd I much doubt whether apy subsequent writer can justly 
be said to have equalled it. 

The Guardian was intended by Steele, the editor, for a continuation of 
the Spectator ; but its plan has .been considered too limited to accomplish 
the design. Professing to convey instruction and advice from a guardian 
to the wards intrusted to his .care, it might consistently inculcate the 
duties and proprieties of life ; but it was little adapted to embrace the 
subtleties o(f literary speculations. 

The three works already named, claim the first rank among our periodi- 
cal writings, as well for tlieir superior excellence, as for the priority of 
their date. They have been succeeded by many publications, popular in 
their day, and still worthy of a high reputatiop. The sonorous phrase- 
ology of Dr. Johnson's essays is the vehicle of much elegant couception, 
and of much sound advice ; which latter might be followed with proiQt, l^y 
many who, in their blind censure of his language, are too apt to disregard 
the sentiments which it conveys. Then we also }ia.vfi the spirited Adven- 
turer, the polite Wor]d, the humorous Connoisseur, and a host of others, 
all excellent in their way, and worthy to be honoured with the designa^oi^ 
of British Classics. The essays of Goldsmith, must pot ))e fprgoUen; in 
which one is at a loss to know whether humour or. pathos, composure 
or vivacity, contributes most to our delight. I shall name only one more, 
Vicesimus Knox, whose venerable person and amiable character are still 
fresh in pur remembrance. His moral and literary essays will endear his 
memory to the virtuous and intelligent of every age. 

Had I pointed to these luminaries for the purpose of provoking a com- 
parisojn, ^m which the best of living writers might shrink with apprehen- 
sion ^ the reader would do well to reject my lucubrations with de^isipn 
and contempt. But as every body that can wield a pen is writing in one 
periodical or another, and as the province of the essayist is unlimited, and 
his materials are inexhaustible, I may b^ allowed to enter the lists with 
my contemporaries. 

Those who have favoured me with a perusal thus far, must have expe-r 
rienced to their comfort, that ^he merit of this paper is not intended to 
consist in a small type, o^ closely-printed columns. I really have too 
much regar4 for jiiem, to subject their eye-sight to so injurious a trial as 
the perusal of small print. Wishing to depend rather upon the quality, 
than the quanti|:y of contents, it will be sought to infuse as much spirit as 
possible, and to exclude whatever is without end in either sense of the 
phrase. Herein consists the phief merit of our plan: having only a few 
moderate pages to fill weekly, there will be no necessity to fiibricate 
tedious introductipns, or to spin out our articles with a tenuous prolixity. 
To prove the sincerity pf this last profession, I forthwith conclude my 
|>refatory observations. 
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*. . ' ' LOVE AND PLATONISM; ^ ' ' 

K dofes riot appear likely that the Platbdc system of love ahcfftietid- 
ship should ev^er ftecome fashionable. Tb6 romantic {tnd senlimfeiital' 
attachment^ of ToverS|> have been' a fruitful theme for the* novelist^, and 
the observer of life and manner^, in every * age and country. ,But 
Platonic attachment is too cold, and lifeless, to interest tlte many. Loye 
founded on 'esteem, ad it is the most noble, so is it the most constant of 
the passions ; but the Uaisoni of love, and of Platonic fHend^hit|, are dl^o- 
ge^et dissimilar. ,1 would not infer fronl this, that fVientli^hip cannot 
exist in great purity ; for history shews the 'contrary: But it existed only 
for a period of time* Its duration w^s Meeting. It found no " continu- 
ihg city.'* A Pyladcs, a Damon, a Pliny, appeared at remote intervals. 
Neither is friendship it all times equal. My iriend: does not always ** hate 
ike man who injures me J* But loVe knows not this "coW medtum" It 
must either passionately adoi-e,: or hat^; It was' th^ eiithusiastic liaCure 
df this passion, that in the Gothic ages incited so" nlatay. of itfe' admirers to* 
perform such rhemOrafele acts ofWoism'and devotion. While the knights' 
templars, marchmg under the banner of the *cfOss,. carried war and de- 
vastation into the east': the troubado^urs of Provence, — those wandering 
minstrels, the very essence of whose existence appeared to consist in gal- 
lantry, — travelled through different countries, chaunting forth the praises 
of beauty, in strains to which no lady could listen with indifference. An-^ 
other, and a more extraordinary race of beings,' who appeared to unite 
the opposite characters of the 'lover and the monk, flourished about the 
middle of the thirteenth century. They called' themselves "The Frater- 
nity of the Penitents of Love. Engaged in voluntary acts of penance 
for the cause of the deity whom they worshipped, they enveloped them- 
selves in the thickest garments during the heats of summer, imd in tlie 
winter, were clad in the lightest and thinnest habilimients. Thus, at one- 
season, the warmth of their adoration was evinced by the texture of the' 
garment in which they wete enwrapped, while, r.t another; they wished 
to shew that, the flame of love burnt with an ardour, which the frosts of 
winter could neither diminish, nor dfestroy. It is not known what beeaitee 
of these penitents, pr whether some of them did not die martyrs to love 
and constancy : for one sufferer had a penance of two years' silence 
imposed on him by the object of his aflfections. 

A Platonic affection may extend itself to: various -bbjects, since many' 
may command our esteem who yet; can never awak^ .otlf love. But love 
endures not division ; it cherishes no . secondairy i^ections. A modern^ 
writer has beautifully observed, " If we love ardently, We can love but 
once ; that enchanting passion, with afi its train of hopes and fears, its 
raptures and its ecstacies, can only be felt in that age when bliss seems 
waiting upon fruition ; every emotion which we feel ill the autumn or 
the evening of <>ur days, is like the last leaf which has survived its fel-. 
lows on the withering tree. It has lost its verdant hue', and ohljr pi^- 
served its form to shew that it once flourished under kitidliti^r aspecltfi:^ 
This warmth of feeling^ which contributes so much to the intensity and 
purity of this passion, could not endure in its original freshness, from 
youth to age, on the Platonic system. The coi\juged attachment of that 
wedded . femide, who declared, that during a period of fifby years, she 
never was separated from her husband for more than twelve hours ! is 



t/SdM^ i^i%llt instanee of 'tlmt omitiikioUs ha|)pine8fi; brne and i^haHoyed^* 
#1ui^ fe ^'Ittely to ac«IOn^^ the* *lo^e which n^uklly tKk^s its station at 
ih^ ikebid^ and in tile' itifanthid ^kclel * Caltnly and serenely it'gUdes 
dfmgi abd/ passing by* insensible gradations, trom one period of fife to 
ftndthefS it finds at hbst a peaceful retreat in the grave, to be, perhaps, 
t^Bfewed, ^h inconceivable purity, in a better world. We know enou^ 
Idso h( tile warring passions and misguided motives which actuate man- 
kind not to Be' awar^, -hcM much this placid state contributes to the 
general good, and how gr^Mf h tends to prolong the existence of man. 
Bttt Platonic lov^f-^f ever iu<Jh an affection there were — knows, nothing 
of this. It cominencee, I' suppose, in a formal manner; is continued 
with evident conistraint, and at remote intervals of time ; and terminates 
wi^ indiiierenbe, If not witii disgust. That Plato wias a great advocate 
ibr this ^euliar species of affection, cannot' be doubted, cut the Greek 
philOsbjAieir roust have been aware, that 'the cherished favourite of his 
tnind had no existence in nature, and that its evident tendency was (pre- 
inising the? possibility of its power) to render the whole human race apa- 
thetic and unaetuated by the motives of generosity, benevolence, or 
seni^ibility. The precepts of Zeno would here have had full effect, and 
a stoical indifference would have been cherished, towards the most 
|ileasing and (under proper regulations) the most virtuous of the human 
passions. Indeed Ibve, founded on* estieferfi, has been properly termed an 
affectidn rather thaai a passiofif because it involves a* desire of the happiness 
of its objedt. It must, however, Tje confessed, that on* a simple inspection 
of history it will appear that the EgJ^ptians," Greeks, and Romans, knew 
nothing of the purity of disinterested love. ' Achilles*, in the 'Iliad, dis- 
misses the captive girl Briseis without any emotions of disappointed love, 
but rather of wduhded pride — 

Xcpcrl fiivovroi cywyc fJta')(ij(ro/jLai siveKa Kovpifc 
OvT€ aoi, ovT€ rf aXXuy k. t, X. — Iliad^b. i. v. 298. 

— . * ^No more AcMftes draws 

. Hiij coDy^i^ejcing sword in any woman's cause. — Pope. 

The version ^f P^pe is not so strong as the original, for thei« itis^ lite^ 
rally, " I shall not fight with my hands on account of a gid, neither widi 
you, nor with any one else." In the parting scene between Hector and 
Andromache, which is exquisitely tender, delicate, and affecting, the poet 
has, however, depicted conjugal love in it& true and unsophisticated form. 
All her happiness centres in his pi:esence, and aU her^afflictionis awakened 

by his departure .iui4^^^^^ipA^^^^^^ 

"Efcrop, drdp av fiol itrai TaTrjp Kai iroTVia fLi^Trfp^ 

'H3^ KafflyvrjTog,,(rd Si fioi BaKgpdQ'T^apajcolTric* 

'AXX' aye vvv cXeacpe, koX avrov ^Ujiv'' hri nvpy^^ 

Mj} irat^ 6pil>aviKiv &€iri^, XW*' ^* yv^aiica'-^-ilwdj b. vi. v. 429. 

Yet while my Hector still survives, I see 
My father, mother, brethren, all in thee. 
Alas ! my parents, brothers, kindred^ all, 
Once more w^ perish, if my Hector fall.-*-PoPB. 

• Platp, well acquainted with the disposition of his countrymen, and the 
manners of the age in which he lived, wished, in common with other phi- 
losophers, to reform the general impurity of life, and to substitute a finer 
and purer feeling in the place of mere sensual desire. But love, aug- 
mented by esteem, is not a pure, spiritual, incorporeal affection; it is 



• ' LOVE AND JPLATONISM — IMPROMPTU. 

tome&ing far more estimable. The romantic instances of aitaelinieat so! 
common in the northern nations, and in the dark ages, did not ccmcem 
mind alone ; the passion which gave to their life hidf its value, was not 
associated with an ethereal essence, or a visionary form ; it was a naturd 
and domestic affection ; and from it they derived true fehcity. Love m 
ihem belonged to the heart, and not to the head or to the brain, as Jacques 
Ferrand endeavours to prove^* The peculiar susceptibility, and wajrm 
temperament of Petrarch, indeed, eaused him^ to cherish a glowing and 
unwearied though unfortunate attachment for twenty y^ars, to one lady: 
but it was any thing but Platonic : the fbrm, the aspect of Laura haunted 
him, rather than her mind. Her dress, her air, her words, all preyed 
upon his imagination, and tormented him with corrodii^ and incessant 
care. But this was love, love in all the intensity of that powerM passion* 
And so it has always appeared to the world. At the distance of nearly 
five centuries, the tale, and the feelings of this interesting pair, yet com** 
mand the admiration of every country. The attachment of Abelard to 
Eloise might here indeed be adduced as an example, in the concluding 
years of, their liyes, of Platonic love. But this will not be so evident to 
him who shall carefully attend to their history. In truth, the character of 
Abelard has been greatly overrated. He has been pitied as a virtuous 
and unfortunate man. Was he so ? Hear his own words, ** 1 excelled so 
much in form and person, that no woman could resist me" 

Mr. Berrington days, *^ When he loved Eloise, it was neither her abili- 
ties, nor her person, nbr her charms, nor her virtues, which he loved, he 
sought only his own gratification ; whilst in its pursuit, no repulsion of 
innocence f:'Ould thwart him; no voice of duty, of gratitude, of unguarded 
confidelicej Could impede his headlong progress. He suffered, and from 
that moment rather he became a man," The advocates of Platonic love 
could contemplate with no satisfaction the closing years of Abelard's 
life, marked indeed by overwhelming calamity arid penitence, but also by 
Ivounded pride. Another example retnains, that of Dean Swif^. Here 
the inconsistency of his Conductj and the pride with which he treated Mrs^ 
Johnson, are sufficiently apparent. Though affection dwelt upon his lips, 
there was no love in his heart: and the unfortunate object of an unrequited 
atfection sunk iiito an early grave. ^. 



IMPROMPTU^ 

Ce monde est plain de fous, et qui n^en veut pas voir, 
]Doit se rcnfermer seul, et casser son miroir. — ^Despheaux. 

You say, whenever abroad you roam, 
You meet with none but fools and asses ; 
Would you avoid them, keep at home, 
But hark ye — ^break your looking-glasses. 



* His cnrioas work was printed at Fari& in 1623, entitled " De ia Maladie d'Amour on 
Melancliolie Erotiqae par Jacques Ferrand," In wbicb tbe tit-le of one of his chapters is 
'^ Si eii la Melancholie Erotique le coear est la prindpale pattie hiAlade oa le cerveaa.'* 
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!pBosfi BY A Poet, 2 vols. ISmo. pp. 579. Longman & Co. lS24r, 

Pkoss by a Poet — Law by a Pbysician — Divinity by a Lawyer, al! 
sound pretty much alike ; but we very much doubt whether such excur- 
sions out of their own, into another's province, can prove any recom- 
mendation to either. In those instances which have come under our 
observation we have generally found that such persons, in overstepping 
** the modesty of T^ature," have come short of that reputation, which they 
might have obtained had they continued within tibeir allotted sphere ; 
while they have incurred that censure^ which they might otherwise have 
escaped. In the volumes before us, the light essays have neither the in- 
terest or animation which is necessary to render productions of this nature 
attractive to the generality of readers. A few pieces in verse exhibit the 
writer to more advantage, and shew that he does not assume too much 
when he " writes himself poet." But in his serious efi^sions he rises to 
a degree of excellence, which induces us strongly to recommend him to 
cultivate this style of composition, in preference to all others. Whenever 
the subject permits him to touch on moral or religious topics, he evinces 
a simple, unostentatious piety, which cannot but secure the esteem and 
approbation of every weU-disposed reader. In support of this opinion 
we need only to quote the article entitled " The Last Day," vol. iu 
p. «81— 290. 

'' To eveiy thing beneath the san there comes a last day, — and of aH Intunty 
this is the only portion of time that can in' all cases be iniallibiy predicted. Let 
the sanguine then take warning, and the disheartened take courage; for to every 
joy and every sorrow, to every hope and every fear, there will come a last day; 
and man ought so to live by foresight, that while he learns in every state to be 
content, he shall in each be prepared for another, whatever that other may be. 
When we set an acorn, we expect that it will produce an oak: when we plant a 
nDe, we calculate upon gathering grapes : but when we lay a plan for years to come, 
we may wish, and we can do no more, except prm/y that it may be accomplished, 
for we know not what eVen the morrow may bring forth: all that we do know 
beforehand of any thing is, — ^that to every thing beneath the sun there comes a 
last day. 

'^ From Adam to Noah sixteen centuries elapsed, during which m^i multiplied' 
on the earth, and increased in wickedness as in number, till to the forbearance of 
mercy itself there came a last day, and wrath in one flood of destruction swept away 
a whole world of transgressors. — The pollutions of Sodom and Gomorrah long 
insulted the Majesty of Heaven; but a last day came, and the Lord rained fire 
aod brimstone, and an horrible tempest, that overthriew them for ever, erasing the 
ve^ ground on which they stood from the solid surface of the globe. The children 
of Israel groaned for ages under the yoke of the Egyptians; a last day came, the 
hands of iron were burst asunder, and the Red Sea, the eastem wall of their 
prison-house, opened its flood-gates, to let the redeemed of the Lord pass through, 
but closed them in death on their pui^uers, like the temple of Dagon pulled down 
upon the heads of the Philistines. — ^For almost two thousand years, the law, and 
the covenant of works, delivered from Mount Sinai, were honoured and violated by 
the same rebellious and stiff-necked people, who deemed themselves the elect of 
God, to the exclusion in perpetuity of all kindreds beside; but a last day came, 
the sceptre departed from Judah, the Holy C^ity was made an abomination of deso- 
lations, and the covenant of grace, universal and everlasting, was proclaimed to all 
mankind. 

*^ In profane history we read similar lessons of mutability, similar evidences of 
the uncertainty of every day except the last day. The walls of Babylon were 
built to outstand the mountains, which they rivalled in grandeur and solidity; 
a last day came, and Babylon is fallen. If you ask, << Where is she? ''^-'<- Where 



was she?'' wifl be the reply; for she has so fallen, that there renuuns of her miex- 
ampled magnificence, no more yestige on the soil h^ which she can be traced, than 
of a>fonBdeilg|l shin on the face of .the ocean, when die' storm is gone by, and the 
dolpliins are bounding among the billows, and throwing out their colours to the 
ffMi.77-6reece,i among the nations like the Pleiades among the staars^ a small 
^nd beautiful sisterhood of Atates, flourished in aUs and aims withott'S. liML m 
her own age, and wiUiout a psffa^l in succeeding times; but he? Wt'da^caaift, 
and Greece is gone to decay, unutterable decay; yet she Uyes in her ruin$| $Bid# 
the moral desolation of Turkey, and she lives in ner glo^ on the pages of her.poe(^ 
historians, and orators; yea, and she shall liv^ again in her sons^ for the last aay o^ 
their enslav^raetit fe at hand. — Rome was seven hundred and fifty years growing 
^rom in&incyK> mstturity; she stood through half that period more in splendid 
kifoaly;; lifT'ld^tidtiy came, and then she sunk- under socii a height of.yeai^ and 
trophies,, theit hfer feUcs have buried in .their, dttat the sevm hfllt^ 6n whi<}h in "Mt 
j^rosperity she had glorified henelf, and^lived deticioii^W, iskying ia faiar heart, ^l 
sit a queen, apd am no wido^, and s)iall see no sorrow/ Rome was inofital; tM>4 
can be no revival from her degi^ationithe last of the Romans perish^^fthc^us^«4 
j^iears a^, among the tnillibns of barbarians with whom the Roman.pe^l^ w^eat 
length IliidfstiftgtdshabTy an4 inseparably amalgamated. Rome and Babylon have 
IWttci^sLlly identified idp^ition, as in name, by the " sure word of prophecy;* 
aad the tnetropolis o§ modiern Italy is no more the one, than Bagdad is the other ^ 
a difierent race possessed eadi, and Aeir giqry or shame in ages to come cad 
never again a^feat the character of the generations gone by, whoae last day utands 
irreversible in the calendar of time. It is not so with Greece, her posterity waft 
never, cu^ 6ff;-^Vuj own coun^has experienced as many vicissitudes of go:^rn- 
raent-as'hav^.he^e'be^ reb^unte'd from the smnals of the world; to each of these 
there came a last day: her own last day is not yet come; nor, while' she continues 
pieeeminent in fdrtue, iitlelH^sct, and'^enterprise^ tleed we fear its arrh^. 

<f Takij^lhermidftle af» bf life^aslhc^ s«aii<ttrd of th& present genenttiori, lliOM 
\KV.'^aarrj^^ 9f. that period have themselves been living Witnesses of filore* 
n^weras and. last days^ in which the destiny ofoiations wmsritnpKcated, nmraveUed, 
4nd . re->woven mpre strangely and disastrously, than •were wont to oeetir in 
whole centuries Qf ordinaxy.time. .The Prench Revolution brought on the* 
last day of the- antiquated despotiflm of the Bourbons; many last days cut 
off, as suddenly as by^strokes of the tguiUotiDe, the ephemeral eonstitutiont that 
followed; till Buonapflurte, like Miitoa^ Pealli, bridging his way from 'Ml to 
€^^,,wi^h^ to **i «9ace petii^c'' struck, .and fixed the jarDing, jtimbM '<teia«nts 
of tbe poUtiea^ ohap^ .and a^emed for a whilenoh«lve, established; ai^lmbwiieM!^ 
throne on the rased foundations ot eveiy other in Europe ; but a last day to hfi» « 
empire came» and tvuftedhixh, ispas^ve as a olond,oTer Uisbe^a* to St.fieled&. 
A. last day to his Ufe. came abo, and he disappeared froa^ the eatth.— The' 
universal war in Cbr^^tend^nn, whidi raged from the fall of the Bastile to the ' 
fall of Napoleon, found itsi lalrti day^ on the plains of Watettoo; Peace fottowed, 
hut.fpr v^^ it hasi'Wa .Eke peaoe on >tfae battle-field, whta die eoli^ is 
eod#d: the« 4«ad alon^ •«&ie\ eit test ;> the* Uting are- maimed, lacerated^ writhing • 
witb:s^$iy^ 'Bqt let tl^liDi Cunt; they shall yet arise, they «re rieittg^^imd have ' 
hal^riaeB<;4ioi^ thcpft'qpeeidattoas weite first 'penned*.-*^ l89tllfty>'IQi'thir pirasent * 
miser^ea-pf ow* «Aunlry wiV come ^ the<weuhdi of ^rwiUsodn'<he healed entirely. 

<< In tiie lif^f^ ^w^ ^Mt * thefe'obdnr nany iast ^s^ ' . Man is ushered inito 
tbe...¥rorld from a :S!QMrce*te hfddto^ lihafe hi»' iwry parents knew him not till he 
appaap(| and he knofra not hknslslf eeete then. He passes rapidly throi:^h <fhe 
stagea of childhood}* youths maturity, old age; and to each ef these there comes 
a last day. The tian^ttons, ihde^ are so gradual as to be imperceptible; nt> - 
more to berepiembered' than th6 moment at which we fell asleep last Aigfat, 
and as little dependant .on our will- sEk* Was die act of awaking this momittg. 
Yet so distinct are these several states of progressive existence, that thMg^ 
all bound tdgether by unbroken consciousness, the changes are in reaKty tti 
entire as the sepai^te links of one chain. In the issne eomes a last day tb 
the whole; and man is withdrawn into u& idiyss of eternity, as enseaMHable 
by finite thought as that from which he ehutkited at ftftt. 

''It has been .idready observed, that in the kfe of every adult indmdnal tbwte 



are many last days. There is ,a last day of tiie naciaiy^ pi tha adiooly of 
javenile obedience, of parental authority; Uiere is, ^ last 4ayat ourfinit home, 
and a last day at every oth|Br, place ths^t becoi]^e$ mat hpine ip the sequel; there 
are last days of companionsnip av4: Pjf ^vf^ryi of })nsiness and of vaniW ; of 
promise and exertion, of failure and success; lastd^r^sof lOve and of friendsiup, 
eDJoyment and endearment ; Qvery day in its turn is the last to all that went 
before it. Every year has its last day. Amidst Ae festivities of Christmas 
arrives the close of the months; to; remind os of tha end of all earthly fruition. 
The most reprobate of men :deare to die in y^i^i on the last night in 
Deoember, therefore, we shcftdd lie down with thO' sa|i)e disp^itions as if we 
were making our bed in the g^ve;.on the ^^ijs^viang.pf (January we should 
rise up with the sam^ hopes, as if th^) V<*^p^t;rJ|^ud/ si^ni^oned us to the 
resurrection of the just: that moment shovAd;be;t^ us as ^ end of time, and 
tkis as the beginning of eternity. 

''To every thing beneath the sun t|ifnre comes a last- day: from this point 
oar meditations b^an; at this poirft they must coqclude, leaving those who 
may have accompanied the writer thus far, tq puxisi^e at their leisure the moral 
inferences associated vdth the who)^. . The facts thenisdivp% few, simple, and 
common-place as they a^ canpo^, \i^»e been ma46 to pass, even in this 
imperfect exhibition, through intelligent minds, witl^ut impressing upon them 
feelings of awe, apprehension and humility, prompting to immediate and 
unsparing self-examination, from this there cap be . nothing /^o fear; from the 
neglect of it every thing;: fpr howpyer alarming the .discoveries of evil unsuspected, 
or peril unknown may be, such clisooveries had bettef be made now, while escape 
is before us, than in that clay when the secrets of all hearts shaU be revealed, and 
escape will be impossible,^-^^ day which of all others is j most eiqphatically called 
' The Last Ben/: ^ 

** The Lucid Interval" will afford a fair specimen of the author's claims 
to poetical eminence, and/ if our judgment is not much* deceived, the 
following beautiful stanzas are vety nearly related to the " World before 
the Flood." 

"• A LUCID INTERVAL. 

Oh! Ught is pleasant to the eye. 
And; health comes rustling on ^e gale. 

Clouds are careering through the sky, , 
Whose shadows mock them dbw^a the. dale; 

Nature as fresh and fragrant seems 
As I have met her in my dreams. 

For I have been a prisoner long 

In gloom and loneliness of mind, 
Deaf to the melody of song, 

To every form of beauty blind; . 
Nor morning dew, nor evening bal^, 
Might cool my cheek, my bosom calm. 

But now the blood, Ihe blood returns, 

, With rapturous pulses thro' my veins; , 

My heart, new-bom vrithin me, burns, 
' my limbs break loose, they cast their chains^ 
lUkindled at the sun, my sight 
Tracks to a pc^nt the ei^le's flight. 

I long, to dimb those old grey rocks. 

Glide wi^ yon river to the de^p ; 
Range, the green hills with herds and flocks, ' ' 

iPjree as the roe-buck, run and leap ; 
Then mount the lark's victorious wing, 
And from the depth of ether sing. 



10 SHEPHERDESS Gt THE MOUNTAINS, 

' O Earth ! in maiden innocence, 

Too earlv fled thy golden time; 
O Earth 1 Ettrtfa I £a^ ! for man's offence^ 

Doom'd to dishonour in thy prime ; 
Of how much glory then bereft I 
Yet what a world of bliss was left I 

The thorn, harsh emblem of the curscy 

Pots forth a paradise of flowers ; 
Labour, man's punishment, is nurse 

To halcyon joy^ at sunset hours : 
Plague, famine, eartiiquake, want, disease^ 
Give birth to holiest charities. 

And Death himself, with bI\ the woes 

That hasten, yet prolong, his stroke, — 
Death brings with every pang repose, 

Witli every sigh he solves a yoke ; 
Yea, his cold sweats and moaning strife , 
Wring out the bitterness of life. 

life, life, with all its burdens dear I 

Friendship is sweet, Love sweeter still : 
Who would forego a smile, a tear, 

One generous hope, one chastening ill? 
Home, kindred^ countiy ! — ^these are ties 
Might keep an angel from the skies. 

But these have adgels never known, 

Unvex'd felicity their lot : 
Their sea of glass before the throne, 

Storm, lightning, shipwreck, visit not : 
Our tides, beneath the changing moon, 
Are soon appeased, — are- troubled soon. 

Well, I will bear what all have borne. 

Live my few years, and fill my place : 
O'er old and young siflections moum^ 

Rent one by one from my embrace. 
Till sufiering ends, and I have done 
With all deUghts beneath the sun. 

Whence came I ? — Memory cannot say ; 
. What am I? — Knowledge will not show; 
Bound whither? — Ah 1 away, away. 

Far as eternity can go: — 
Thy love to win, thy wrath to flee, 
O God 1 Thyself mine helper be. 

There is much to admire in the matter of these volumes ; and not' 
withstanding a little redundancy of metaphor, and a too liberal use of 
the linuB labor — which is apt to deprive prose of a certain free and natu- 
ral air, which answers to the picturesque of the artists — ^the style is pure, 
easy, and perspicuous. It abounds with lively and be|utiful imagery, 
whose only fault is that of being too good for its station. In poesy it 
would have delighted; in prose it is almost lost upon us. 



UZX&AET HAONBT. H 

Petee ScfiEEMiHC, fVoiii the Gennan of Lamotte Fouqu6, with p^tes 
by George Cfuickshank, 12mo. pp. 165. Whittakers. 

This tale of the Gennan sdiool, is amusing and interesting, but defies 
all the general rules of criticism.— Peter Schlemihl is entrapped bjr the 
tiiOst subtle of all deceivers, to exchange his shadow for the purse of 
Fortunatus and a variety of other equaUy productive et ceteras. He is 
charmed at finding himself possessed of a source of unlimited wealth, 
and acts with consistent foolishness, under the impulse naturally felt, oi^ 
obtaining an acquisition, as singular as it was unexpected. When the 
first scene is passed, and he begins to make Use of the treasures at his 
command, — which he proposes to do very rationally and liberally ; — he 
suddenly finds himself exposed to many difficulties and disasters fixrni 
the circumstance of his being unattended by a shadow : he becomes a 
marked man; the outcast of society. To extricate himself from this 
wretched situation he has recourse to every plan that ptudence caii Sug- 
gest, and in adopting these he is much assisted by the exertions of a 
faithful servant ; and thwarted and perplexed by the baseness of a raa-. 
6ally one. After a long course of suffering, ** the tall grey man," who 
tricked him of his shadow, offers to restore it, upon the signing of a 
contract to deliver up his " eternal jewel" to him, when he shall depart 
this life. He resists this temptation with exemplary fortitude, and passes 
a life of great wretchedness, in consequence of his early act of indiscretion. 
Fastidious readers wiU find much to censure, but those who seek amuse- 
mentj and are willing to be pleased, may be much gratified with the 
prusal of this little romance which is hot without its moral. The second 
chapter has a tendency to enhance the gifts of nature and to depreciate 
those of fortune. Although decidedly outri^ it is sketched with a feeling 
and Consistency which must engage the sympathy of all kind-hearted 
persons. 

^ At last,'* says poor Peter, " I came to myself, and hastened from a place^ 
where apparently I nad nothing more to do. I first filled my pockets with gold, 
then firmly secured the strings of the purse round my neck, taking care to conceal 
the purse itself in my bosom. I left the park unnoticed, reached the hieh road| 
and bent my way to the town. I was walking thoughtfully towards the gate, 
when I heard a Voice behind me : * HoUa ! young squire I holla! don't you hear I' 
I looked round — ati old woman was calling after me; — * Take care, sir, take care 
—you have IcVst your shadow!' — * Thanks, good woman.' — ^I threw her a piece of 
gold for her well-m6aiit counsel, sLnd walked awAV under the t^es. 

" At the gate I was ag^ain condemned to hear from the sentinel, * where has the 
gentleman left his shadow?' and inmiediately afterwards a couple of women ex- 
claimed, ' good heavens 1 the poor flellow has nO shadow !' I began to be vexed, 
and carefdly avoided waUdtig in the sun. This I could not always do: for 
instance, in the Broad-street, Where I was next compelled to cross; and as ill 
luck would have it, at the very moment when the boys were beinff rdeased from 
school. A confounded hunch-backed vagabond — ^I see him at this moment, — 
had observed that I wanted a shadow. He instantly began to bawl out to the 
young tjrros of the suburbs, who first criticised me, and then bespattered me with 
mud : ' Respectable people are accustomed to carry their shadows with them when 
they go into the sun.' I scattered handfiils of gold among them to divert their 
attention ; and with the assistance of some compassionate sovds, sprung into a 
hackney-coach.* 

*' As soon as I found myself alone in the rolling vehicle, I began to weep 
bitterly. My inward emotion suggested to me, that even as in this world gold 
weighs down both merit and virtue, so a shadow might possibly be more valuable 



ihao pold itself; and that, as I had sacrificed my ridies to my integrity on other 
eecaboBf^ to ^mm I'haA >giTen up xqy sb^doH/cft Vtese" we^tb; aad^Uftt.oufht, 
what could become of me? ' . . I • . ' 1 • ; ' 

^ I continued still sadly discomposed, when the codch stopped before the oil 
tereiii. L'was shodced'at^the thought of ;• agq^ 'entering th^tvite': garret. I sent 
fiHr: mjt 1|aggage, to<^ tip the' miseiaUe bundle with ^ontempt, tbrOfr them spme 
'pi\{Boe».of gold, and ordered to be driven to^th^ principal hotel/ Hie house £iced 
the north; so I had nbthipg to fear from the sun.' 'I dismissed tl^ .driver with gold, 
selected ihe best front room, and locked myself id ^^sbon as pc^ifole'; 
' ** Ahd how do you* itnagine I'em!)ployed myself? Oh! my belbyed Chamisso^ 
I blush to conftss It even -to y(m. I drew, ibith the InckieM purse ^nm mf 
bosk)*, and impelled l^ assert 4)€lmM[aB»»whi«h:bu]»ed and spread widwa iilo 
kke aiariont coniagratioB, I sbooji;- optl gi^ld, and ;goi4 and gold,, and kiU mor^ 
fold :r-*strewed it oyer the floor, Uan\pl^4 P^ ^^y ii^^6 it tinkle, and feasting 
my weak senses in the glitter and the. sound^ I added pile to pile, till I sunk 
^hausted on the golden bed. I. rolled pibout and wallowed in delicious deli- 
rium. And so the day passed by, and so the evening. ' My door remained 
tinopened, and night found me still reposing on- the gold, when sleep at leiigth 
overcame me. 

' ^'Then t dream»d of you. I fimcied I was'Staaoting dose- to tbeiglass door of 
yesz little apartment, and saw you^itting at your work-table,, between a skeleton 
aod^t'aroel o^ dried p^t^. ' HaU^K) Hiuaboldt^and. Linn^ l^ open before you ;-^ 
onyour sola were a volume* of Goethe, and Th Magic JRing.^ ■ Xlpokedat yoii 
£or a long time, then at every thing around you, 'ad<^ then afybu ag4in ; but you 
moved not — ^you breathed not — ^you were dead. 

"I awoke: it seemed to be yet early — ^my watch had stopped; — I felt as if 
I had been b&^inadoed — ^yet both hungry and thirsty, for smcO the pievioua 
morning I had eaiten nothing. With weariness and disgu»k I puBb«d away 
from me the gold,, which but a little time before' had satisfied my foolish heart: 
I now in my perplexily knew not how to dispose of it. But it could not remain 
there. I tried to put it again into the purse — no ; none of my windows opened 
upon the sea. I was obliged to content myself by dragging it with immense 
labour and difficulty to a large cupboard, which stood in a recess, where I packed 
it up. I left only a few handfuls lying about. Vfhem I had finished my labour, 
I sat down exhausted in an arm-chair, and waited till the people of the hooae 
began to stir. I oidered breakfast, and the presence of tlxe Jandbid, a« sooe. as 
practicable. 

'< With' this man I arranged the fiiture management . of my household. He 
^eeommended to me for my personal servant a certain Bendel, whose honest and 
Intelligent countenance instantly interested me. It was he, who from that mo* 
iXient aeeompaaied me through life with sympathizing attachment, and shared 
wi^ ate my gloomy destiny. I psussed the wbo^e day in ,my apartments with, 
servants out of pAace, shoemakers, tailors, and ^hop-keiepers; I provided myself 
with all necessaries, and bought large quantities of jewels and. pre^cious stones^ 
merely to get rid -of some of n^ piles of gold : but it seemed scarcely possible, to 
djminish the -heap. 

, ** Mean^Bi^le IcoQtemplated my situation with most anxious doubts./ I dared 
not yentuie one step fnom my door, and at evening ordered forty wax lights to be 
Idmdled m my salofn^ ibefore I left the dark chamber. I thought with horxor of 
the dneadfid scene #i|h the achool^boys, and determined, whatever it mipht cost, 
once more to sound publio opinion. I^ie moon, at this season, illumined the 
night. Late at'evemn^ I threw a wide cloak around me, pulled down my hat 
over mj eyes, and glided lOut of the house trembling like a criminal. I walked 
first akmg the shadows of the houses to a remote opexi place; I then abandoned 
UielK protection, c84epped out into the. moonshine, resolved to learn my destiny from 
Ae lips of the patem-l)¥. 

*^ But spare me, my mend, the painful repetition of what I was condemned to 
imderga I "Bi^ deepbst'ptty seemea to in^re the fairest sex;' but my s(^vl vas 
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XlfSfARY MAQVMT. if 

not less wounded by this than by the contumek of the young, the proud disdain 
of the old, especially of those stout and well-fed men, whose dignified shadows 
seem^ ,to, <ia &^ 'hotioarf 'A loinely giaceliil^iSMdeBy (^parently aceompanj^uig 
her aaieoits, .who seen^ not to look, beyond jtheir own footsteps^ ^ccidentaUy 
fixed ^?r sparkling ey^s iu>.oq me. She obviously started as she remaiked my 
shadowless figure ; she hitf her beautiful face beneath her veil^ hiing down her 
head, and paaaed silently on. 

'^ I could bear it no longer. Salt streams burst forth from my eyes, and with 
a broken heart I hurried tremblingly back into darkness. 

The plutes by Geocge Cruickshank are aLnost enotigh to persuade one 
that " Peter* Scblemihl" is a true narrative. How can we doubt the po«-' 
sibility of selling' an,d delivering a shadow^ 'When we see it, as in the 
frontispiece, actually. laid hold of, and ISted from die ground? Or how' 
can we doubt the validity of the transfer, when we behold, in the other 
sketches, its former possessor in the midst of unlbrageous forests, and 
by day-light, moon-light, and lamp-light, without even " the shadow of a 
shade?" 



DUET BY LADY CAROLINE LAMB. 

'* The kiss that*s on thy lip impressed 
Is cold as parting kiss. should be ; 

And he who clasps thee to hi$ breast 
' Again can never feel for thee : 

The chain I gave— a twe love-token — 
Thdu see^t i* every link- is broken* 

Thenv sin^'tis io, ^tweve best to part; 
. 1 h^ n!aeiaBtie:tfae oeihs I swore t 

GojT^et tl^ faultSy amend thf hearV 
And let us meet no more. 

THX AKSWEB. 

**• I go : but ere I go from thee, 

Givt^hBKik what thou hast ta'en firt^n me — 

A heart titet knew abr cate tior ^le, 
A pasenl's ft^d apprciviDg ^mile, 

The hopes ;Which darUaspire to heaven- 
Give these^ and thou shalt be forgiv'u; 

Take back tlie ring, take back the chain ; 
Thy gifts, thy oaths, P^f'^ift resign : 

Tflce bick thy heart, since ptedged in vwn, 
Bat> oh! restore w^ oiic« was mine 1 

** Hope not for this, thy course is rui^; 

All that is left thee is to die. 
The dew drops with the setting sun, 

And see the winds pass scornful by: 
So when thou'rt left by me, thou'lt ^ij3i > 

The world as scornful as the wind. 
A stamp is set upon thy name, 

A bhght clouds o'er thy ea;r)y fame* ' 
There's nothing now thy fate can save : 

LiviB'Soom'd*— or hide thee in the^gndrei ' 
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14 MISCELLANEOUS. — THE ROSE. 

RUBENS. 

When some alchymist, who pretended that he had discovered the 
philosopher's stone, offered to disclose his secret to Rubens ; that great 
artist laughingly told him he needed it not, for th^t his pencil had long 
acquired the power of converting every thing it touched into gold, 

l^AURA. 

When Petrarch first beheld Laura^ she was dressed in green, and her 
gown was embroidered with violets. Her face, her air, her gait, were 
aomethiog more than mortal. Her person was delicate, her eyes tender 
and sparkling, and her eye-brows black as ebony. Golden locks waved 
over hpr shoulders whiter than snow: and the ringlets were interwoven 
by the fingers of Love. Her neck was well formed, and her complexion 
animated by the tints of nature, which art vainly attempts to imitator 
When she opened her mouth you perceived the beauty of pearls and the 
sweetness of roses. She was full of graces ; nothing was so soft; as her 
looks, so modest as her carriage, so touching as the sound of her voice. 
An air of gaiety and tenderness breathed around her, but so pure and 
happily tempered, as to inspire every beholder with the sentiments of 
virtue : for she was chaste as the spangled dew-drop of the morn. 

V\e de Petrarch' 

daphne. 

Daphne was the daughter of the river Peneus; the gods changed 
her into a laurel, to shelter h^r from the pursuit of Apollo, who ran afler 
her along the banks of this river. " Since you cannot be, my wife," said 
he, *f you shall be my laurel/' From that time the laurel tree was conv 
sexnrated to that god. And from the laurel being thus consecrated to the 
god of poetry, they afterward crowned the poets with it, 

THE MUSES, 

These renowned sisters are said at first to have been in number the 
«ame as the Graces, consisting of Mnemosyne — Memory; Melete — Medi- 
tation ; and ^ide — Song. Their augmentation to the number of nine 
has been thus accounted for — " The inhabitants of their ancient towns» 
being desirous of placing their statues in the temple of Apollo, ordered 
three of the most skilful sculptors to execute the three each, making to- 
gether the number nine, from which it was proposed to select the three 
most perfect; but the nine were so beautiful it was agreed to take them 
all. They were accordingly set up in the temple, and called the nine 
Muses, the six othet attributes of poetry being given to the a4ditiona) 
sisters ; the names of the original three were subsequently changed." 



the rose. 



One day I pull'd a rose so fair. 
Which Julia in her bosom plac'd. 

I said, sweet rose, till planted there, 
Thy beauty never was outgrac'd. 

Her bosom warm*d ; its heaving thro^ 
So modestly did she conceal ; 

That to have been the rivall'd rose, 
}. would have given half my weal/ 



LITSRABY MAailET* )5 

The rose's envy could not brook 

The riyai beauty of the maid ; 
Its wonted sprightliness forsook ; 

Its boasted beauty 'gan to fade. 

So, Julia, may thy beauty bloom ; 

F6r ere thy charms can rivaird be, 
Fate will have sealed the general doom, 

And dropt into eternity. T* 



f){1l6E, SUNG BT OEPHEUS AlTD CHORUS OF THRACIAN VIRGINS OVER THE TOMS 

OF LINUS. 

'* To these a yoath awakei the warhline strings, 
" Whose tender lay the tete of Unus suigs." 

Popc*t Trans, of the Iliad. 

Wail, wail, ye virgin throng! 

The Sire of song* 
On earth's dark breast for ever silent lies : 

No more his cheerful pipe, 

Its numbers rich and ripe, 
Shall pour at evening to the listening skies. 

No more shall nymph or fawn 

O'er dewy lawn. 
Listening, on tip-to.e throueh the moonlight come ; 

Nor shi^ me shepherd haste 

His evening short repast, 
Leaving for thy sweet strain the joys of home. 

No more i^udl sylvan maid ' 
Her ringlets braid, 
like morning's golden clouds to meet thine eye ; 

Or with enamoured cheek 

Her growing passion speak, 
Or downcast modest look, or chastened sigh. 

Nor shall the summer eve 
Fantastic weave 
Her pall of vapour and slow-fading light, 

To tempt thy steps abroad. 

Alone, enrapt, o erawed, 
Watching unfold the starry robe of night. 

The slow, far-dying roar 
Of Ocean hoar, 
Tumbling his billows round some distant isle, 

Is hencefoith dumb to thee, 

Dear shade ! ^ugh wont to be 
Parent of sweet response, or radiant smile. 

And even the Gods will want 

TJiy mystic chant. 
Wont still tit mom or dusky eve to swell 

Along the answering shore, 

Or o*er the ocean floor, 
Or through th^ forest wild or lonely dell. 

How can the lofty soul 

Tlie dcdl controul. 
The mystic leaden sleep of Pluto brook? 

Cannot it wear away 

Its clogging chains of clay, 
And yet enjoy earth's ever cheerful look? 

. * " LiniM was the inventor of Poetry, and .the first wbo introdjiccd thie Phflehichm letters 
'oto Greece. Some say he was a native of Eab^».'? 



AUu^alasI we masiti- ' 

That no returri,'^ - 
When o*er the St^giQH hikkthe spirit gees*, 

The Gods seHiA ^mr; . ' 

But all our Iriiter wo% 
Like streams in d^tt^lo^t^ untaededflpws^ • 

Yet^ this syltan grave, 

And crystal wave;- 
That murmurs music thvough ^e mournful grass. 

These laurels ever green 

Shall tempt « oft as seen. 
The feet of heedful trw^lleis as they pass. 

And ch 1 if 'wakf^nmg: fame. • 
A right may claim 
To cheer a shsule on JPlutoV f^oohiy shdre. 

Thee, thee, the choral lay 

Of bards and yii^ns gay 
Shall chant, O linus 1 now apd eveimoi«v 

For thou hast ope'd a spring 
Which, murmuring, 
Deepening, and widening^ sMl, to' \BAa$i dfty:^ 

Where'er the passions be, '■■-^ • 

Eloat wild, and sweet, aiid Iree, 
And, in its cadenc'd flow, »e-edio with tliy pvaiiir. 

Farewell, loved bard! &rev^: . 

Imay not telF 
How thou dost govern still HhfOp^Hkim^ *)**^ * 

But every solemii year / 

The Gods pemiit me here, 
My songs shall soothe Iheii in ihyf^^iaMett nest. 

BPIGRAAT. 

Poor Jacob halts and limps along 

As if his shoes were full of peas. 

Like His in Peter Pindar*s son^ 

Who boiled them not, to purchase ease ; 

But Jacob bears no pilgrim's cares, 

Or " Pilgrim'^B Pro^ss''-r-he wtmld^hon one. 

Although his pace, so void o.f gxace,' 

May be imputed to a BunUnu 



PLAN AND ARRANGEMENT OT tHfe «^MAGNEIV' 

Orxoinal Papers form the first and prmcj^aF porCitn dfeadb imbiber. ^They corapriae 
Auays. Fictions, Sketches of Character, iNrfweilMWii of Itenfjry^ nM^B of the Belles 
Lettres, at once Jigbt, and interesting. 

The second part of each sheet contaUw Bevjeivv ^'^ copiG|e^ JUtei^s> of the most 
attractive new publications. 

The remaining paees are reserved for Miscellaneous Matters, inciiiding Poetiy, a choice 
•election of Jenx d'Esprit. &c. 

Contributors of acknowledged irieHt are engaged to each departmenf ;^ anioncst whom 

are several Scholars hi the Universities of OxforA/aad €ff;n^^p»s M4lthey have the 

assistance and co-operation of writers, distiiigp$sl)CMl,^¥<lh^i!tiDhience in the literary 

world. A correspondence is established with several litera^ ^|Uff«t«f |in France and 

'^' ^^^^*^ ooRiniiinieatiens wifi'materially tend to eiuichjta ^u^' 

Each nomber will, in general, form a complete publiqatibp o^r rtseiC aad yet wfll be part 
of a contecative and umform s^ies, which,- when bound up IMlher, with .the plates, will 
consdtate an interesting coliectiDn for Mure rfesference, and i beaotfntaddltldn to the library 
of the scbfllaf-and th<» ceiitlenas.' • - - — • ......-• 

.The IldtJQSTRATlON^ Wlll^tie^ Meeatvid fty^th^ titek) AtftifC* o»'Mm» mmI ^(vtr, 
and are inserted in every fourth numlie#«nid^|iiM. « J : r ' • . j. » 



' LITERARY MAONET.' I7 

f UNITY ANB VARIKTY. 

Gravbly to admonish the youthfal aspirant after happiness on his 
first entrance into life, or the lover who awaits with anxious and expec- 
tant thoughts the promised interview, that there is no certainty of hap- 
piness in this sublunary vale— -that ill is mutability, all is vanity— will 
neither abate his ardour nor convince his mind. In reality, " all in this 
world is not change," as Crabbe justly observes in his dedication of the 
"Tales of the Hall." There is a unity in variety. Six thousand years 
have nearly elapsed, and yet we have a constant recurrence of the same 
objects. The motions of the heavenly bodies, and the rotations and di- 
urnal movements of this our own fair-looking sphere, have been ever 
the same. Nor do animals differ. The whale of the present day may, 
for aught we know, be the same creature as the behemoth or leviathan of 
scripture ; or if that latter animal were the crocodile, we have crocodiles 
yet in existence, although they now learn to seize their prey without 
tears. The bones of the mammoth, which name importeth ** animal of 
the eaurth," discovered by a Siberian fisherman on the banks of some 
river in that frightful region, do, indeed, rise up to terrify us, as they 
present to our view the hideous structure of some antediluvian animal 
which holds no affinity with the present, orders of created existence. 
And in our own country we have been recently horrified by the disco- 
very of certain caves in Yorkshire, containing the bones of elephants, 
tigers, and hyaenas. In all this there is a variety in unity. We have 
learned, also, to vary our opinions respecting the external aspect of tho 
earth. Ye Andes, ** hide your diminished heads." Had Messrs. Hum- 
boldt and Bompland estimated the exact height of the Himalayan 
mountains, they might have spared themselves the toil and exertion of 
ascending 19,000 feet to dance on the summit of Chlmborazo or of Co- 
topaxi. After this, what may we not hope, when we have removed the 
Cordilleras from their fancied eminence, and placed our ancient clas- 
sical friend Caucasus in their room. But, in reality, nature never va- 
ries from herself; she is always another, yet the same. The ** everlast- 
ing hills" have stood for ages ; and the feline race have the same qua- 
lities, and inhabit the same regions, as their ancestors of the olden time 
possessed, although a Mexican tiger may occasionally find its way into 
the woods of North America, or a wolf peep in at the gates of Paris. 
As in the natural, so it is in the moral world. Man varies but little ; 
whether a descendant of Shem, Ham, or Japheth; whether he has 
a white, a copper, or an olive complexion ; or whether he is an Albino, 
if such a race there be, it matters little ; as he bears the human form, 
he partakes of many of the human qualities. We speak this with due 
reverence to the sage observation of Shakspeare, in place of which we 
would the more readily adopt that of Terence, very inapplicable, albeit, . 
to the crowds who visited the gladiatorial arena of Old Rome. Love, 
and fear, and jealousy, and revenge, and a host of other passions, per- 
form their respective parts in the great drama ; yet where have they 
ever differed from their counterparts at remoter ages of the world ? Did 
Dot Berenice display the same heroic fortitude as Arria, though on a 
different occasion ? Of Cleopatra, of Messalina, of Zoe, may not the 
same opinion be formed ! In the view of the historian, as well as that 
of posterity, the £g3rptian queen, the Roman empress, and the Greek 
princess, wUl bear the same estimation. In all this there is nothing 
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new, exclaims the impatient observer ; and we join him in the excla- 
mation ; but, gentle reader, if you will condescend to examine the 
subject with closer eyes, you will find mnch that is new — ^much that 
you have overlooked. Do yon live in the country, and are you daily 
^ocnstomed to view the scenery of nature, to you, perhaps, too com* 
mon to be interesting ? Deign in your next excursion to pause a mo- 
ment, and contemplate it anew. Y on will, perhaps, find that your 
daily view of the same prospect will vary more than you had antici-> 
pated. New appearances present themselves, former ones disappear. 
I ou tread not the same earth : you view not the same skies. The 
fleecy clouds you saw yesterday have vanished, and others of a more 
sombre aspect have supplied their place. The landscape of yesterday 
exists not to-day — the face of nature is changed. Are you in the 
" crowded city pent,*' you must have looked with an incurious eye, 
on the beings with whom you associate, if you have not found that 
diany of them are of camelion hue. Many propose to themsel^s ob- 
jects of pursuit;, which they never do pursue ; and others waste a 
n^eat portion of their lives in anxious endeavours to attain a some- 
tning, which, when attained, they know they shall not be able to en- 
joy. A gentleman of the latter class, with whom I am acquainted, a 
JMfr. Carpent, engaged during half a life in laborious commercial pur- 
suits, has now retired from business with an ample fortune, and dis- 
trusting the funds, employs himself in building houses. He rises 
early in the morning, eats while he is walking about and directing h\» 
workmen, hurries from his bricklayers to his masons, and never stays 
(above five minutes at any house at which he calls. One family are at 
dinner ; Mr. Carpent sits down, eats a morsel, but immediately rises, 
recollecting that business requires him in another quarter. He runs 
out of the house with part of the good cheer in his hand, and hastens 
to the place of destination, calling on another family by the way, 
among whom he performs the same part. In the evening he calcu- 
lates, arranges, and directs ; retires to bed early, and rises at four 
oMock in the winter, and two in summer, to renew with indefatigable 
assiduity his accustomed game of life. His friends represent to him to 
no purpose, that he injures his health in the decline of life by such con- 
tinued agitation ; that he should allow himself repose, and attend to 
the duties of religion, and seek to acquire a calmness of mind more 
befitting old age. Mr. Carpent replies', that he is not irreligious, but 
he has no time to devote to other pursuits. One object alone occu- 
pies his thoughts* He has no wishes to fulfil, but to see his unfinished 
houses completed, — ^nor any desire to gratify, but that of the erection 
of. new ones. 

Thus have I endeavoured to shew, tiiat while ther^ is a constant 
unity in all terrestrial tilings, there is also a considerable variety. The 
complaint that ** there is nothing new under the gun," is therefore true 
in kind, but not in degree ; and man, if he knows his best interests, 
and attends to the solid duties of Ufe, will be able to derive much 
pleasure from that variety which is continually diversifying^ the con- 
stant uniformity of nature and of art. Phi. 
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THE GONFESSIONS OF A BLUB BAG. 

I LATELY went to consult with an old friend, a chamber counsel in 
the Temple, whose judgment being matured by much experience of 
the world^ I find his opinion extremely valuable even in matters un- 
connected with his profession. As he was engaged when I arrived at 
his chambers, I was shewn into his anti-room, where, among other old- 
fashioned furniture, I noticed an arm-chair with a high cane back, sur- 
mounted with two knobs, on one of which a law-bag was suspended. 
I drew the seat with. its appendage rather near to the fire, and resting 
my feet on the fender, and reclining in the chair, what with the warmth 
of the situation, the somnoleiice of my posture, and the darkness of the 
room, which looked into a narrow court, it is very probable that I dropt 
asleep ; though what passed in my mind seemed to bear the impress of 
wakeful reality. I thought that as my ear came in contact with the 
string of the bag, I heard myself addressed in a small and hollow voice 
— '* Mister — Sir — lend me your ears, if you please;" and on looking to- 
wards the spot whence the sound proceeded, I observed the mouth of 
the bag to be in motion. I immediately became all attention, and lis- 
tened to the following narrative, which was delivered with something 
of a forensic emphasis. 

** As I am now hanging by a vety frail thread, and expect whenever 
that giveaway, to be handed over to the piece-broker for dissection^ it 
seems incumbent upon me, before I bid adieu to my present abode, to 
make my confessions ; and I think myself happy, Mr. Merton, in hav- 
ing such a medium as yourself" — I begged him to spare my editorial 
modesty. — " Well, Sir," continued the Bag, ** 1 have come to this de- 
termination, in deference to the eminent examples of this kind, with 
which the world has of late been so wonderfully edified. Those con- 
fessions must be my apology as they shall be my precedents, excepting 
only that I shall adhere to the facts of my case, and state them as 
briefly as possible, under existing circumstances. 

" 1 am descended of the WpoUens, an ancient and a numerous fa- 
mily, many of whom have'^held high Appointments in the public ofiices, 
and have been intrusted with more state secrets than perhaps are known 
even to the keeper of his Majesty's conscience. But our reputation. Sir, 
is too well established to require any eulogium from me. Th6 hardness 
of the times, however, rendered it necessary for myself and others of the 
family to be sent up to this town for the purpqse of making a provision 
for ourselves : and after two or three removes, we thought ourselves 
comfortably settled in the house of a robe-maker in Chancery Lane. 
But alas ! as if to shew the vanity of sublunary security, in one fatal 
hour I was cruelly severed from all my nearest and dearest ties. Those 
fine cords which united me to along line of Woollens, were cut, once 
and for ever, and I soon found myself cut out for the profession of the 
law. The stupor which came upon me after this calamity, rendered me 
quite insensible to all that passed around me, but aftef a short interval, 
I recovered my consciousness sufficiently to perceive that I had under- 
gone an entire transformation ; that I had become possessed of a string, 
of an inside and an outside ; that I had a mouth susceptible of exten- 
sion, and a capacity of no contemptible dimensions. Ih a word, that 
instead of being a mere piece of stuff*, I was a Bag. 

" I now felt agitated witha variety of new emotions, I panted to have 
my bapacity exerted to the utmost, and to become the depository of legal 
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knowledge. Nor was it long before I had the happiness to change tba 
idle inanity which I was doomed awhile to endure on the shelf of the 
robe-maker's shop, for the service of a young gentleman, who having 
'duly eaten his way,' had just been called to the bar. I arrived at his 
chambers soon after the arrival of his new ^own «ad wig, in which he 
was no sooner attired, than pulling hold of me by the cord, with the 
familiarity of an old acquaintance, he strutted and fiourished about 
with me before his looking-glass mightily pleased with his own ap- 
pearance, for the completeness, of which 1 must confess that I think 
he was not a little indebted to me. I felt as you may suppose. Sir, 
all impatience to be filled with legal lore^ but when the morning came, 
a most woeful disappointment awaited me : after having my mouth 
opeoed wide enough to admit a whole library, I received nothing' 
mwe than a volume of Tertn Reports, the last number of the Quar- 
terly, a note-book, and a few fair sheets of foolscap. Intrusted with 
these, I was taken to Westminster, handed in and oirt of the courts ; 
up and down the spacious and magnificent hall ; and then brought 
back to chambers at night, during a whole Term, sand the sittings 
after it, without any other incident than being occasionally opened 
and shut for the egress and ingress of the aforesaid ReView. My 
second term was marked by no variation, except the receipt and dis- 
charge of a common motion-paper, which brought half-a-guinea to 
my master's pocket, but added httle to my information. 

** The Winter Assizes were now approaching, aijd I hoped for 
better fortune on the Circuit. — ^We went the Norfolk Circuit — but 
here again disappointment awaited me. Judge what must be the 
mortification of a Bag desiring to be filled with the choicest stores 
of legal reading, finding itself crammed to repletion with a Barrister's 
gown, and all and singular his wearing apparel. Never did I more 
regret that I had not a tongue proportioned to my mouth ; then 
should I have remonstrated with becoming loudness and severity, 
on the indignities to which I was subjected. However, I was pre- 
sently relieved from these odious commodities, and tolerably well 
filled with odd volumes of law, with which I was paraded about 
from town to town until we reached that at which the circuit was to 
terminate; I now began to despair of ever having ' the honour to 
hold a brief,' and so, I believe, did my poor master. 

" But, as his good fortune would have it, he happened to have 
gome connexions in the neighbourhood of this town, who having an 
ejectment cause for trial, had directed a brief to be delivered to him» 
accompanied with a handsome fee. As such an event was an entire 
novelty to him, he sat up nearly the whole of the preceding night to 
put himself in possession of the case, and to fortify himself widi au- 
thorities in its support The next morning was the proudest of my 
life. The brief, enriched with annotations, was treasured up within 
me, and, moved with delight at the confidence reposed in me, I 
«wang about with an elasticity which added a wonderful importance 
to the air of my master, who entered the court where civil causes 
were tried^asif he had been < big with the fate of Caesar and of Rome.' 
When the cause.of * Doe on the demise of Good-title versus No-title,* 
was called on, Sergeant Slinky, who was to lead, did not appear in 
court, the officer was sent to the Crown-court to i^ee if he were 
there, and messengers were dispatched to the neighbouring taverns 
in quest of him: but no Sergeant Stinky comd be found. At 
length, the court, growing impatient with aelay, it devolved upoQ^ 
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toy master to proceed with the cause. Notwithstanding he Was dom*' 
pletly master of it, and we really had the right side of the question* 
he stood aghast, and looked as if he knew nothing about the matter. 
His hands trembled and roved about, he knew not wither, until, for^ 
tunately for his client, and for the purposes of justice, he caught hold 
of me by the cord, which he no sooner grasped, than he recovered him« 
self so far as to look his Lordship in the face, and make hini a respect* 
fnl bow ; upon which, receiving a gracious nod of encouragement — 
which ail our judges are wont to bestow upon the different Tyro— he 
proceeded to say, * May it please your Lordship, and gentlemen of the 
jury' — a — ^hem. Then twisting the string into a true lover's knot, he 
was imboldened to proceed. This he did slowly enough at first, still 
holding my cord very tightly, and twisting it into all sorts of qnirls 
and contortions. At last he grew bolder, and holding me by one 
hand only, he began to lash the desk before him as the furor of his 
eloquence approached; by which exercise he raised no little dust from 
the row of all-important wigs within the bar. Towards the conclusion 
of his address he grew so violent and impassioned, that, in a hapless 
moment, he let go my string altogether, and down I fell to the ground. 
By the fall 1 received a severe contusion ; but that was nothing com- 
pared with the kicks I received from my master. Think what must 
have been my feelings, Mr. Merton, on being thus ungratefully and 
indignantlv degraded, kicked, trampled upon, literally used by the 
man I had so signally befriended, ' at his utmost need ;' used, $ir, to 
wipe his shoes upon. 

^* It is my misfortune, with all my capacity, to have a very slender 
memory ; could I now recall one half the learning I have, in my time 

Cissessed, I might defy the competition of the most profound of our 
wyers ; but so it has ever been with me, that no sooner was my mouth 
opened, and myself turned topsy-turvy, than my old fund of acquire- 
ments came pouring out, leaving me as flat and as empty as if I had 
never been master of a syllable. But the treatment of that hour I shall 
never forget : indeed I cannot. In it I lost the freshness of youth and 
beauty, and received the germs of those rents and ruptures which 
time has too effectually helped to widen ; until I am reduced to that 
last stage of wretchedness, and tatters, which renders me daily appre- 
hensive of being discarded by my present owner. Thenceforward I 
no longer felt any interest in the service of one who had so grossly 
abused and assaulted me. It is true, he raised my drooping form from 
the ground, and brushed the dust from me, when he had gained his 
cause ; but these attentions came too late — I held both him and them 
in detestation. I gave myself up to revenge, determined to gratify it 

let the cost be whatever it might. 

£To be continued.] 
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In the Edda, the sacred book of the Danes, the punishment of the 
wicked is thus described : — •* There is an abode remote from the sun, 
the gates of which face the north ; poison rains there through a thou-^ 
sand openings ; this place is all composed of the carcasses of serpents; 
there run certain torrents in which are plunged the perjurers, assas- 
sins, and .those who seduce unarmed women ; a black dragon flies in- 
cessantly around, and devours the bodies of the wretched who are 
fliere imprisoned.'^ 
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REGINALD DALTON ANfi ELLEN HSSKETR. 

The following exquisite scene is taken from the novel of Reginald 
Dalton,* — a work which we should have reviewed in due form,, had 
we not been teptpted in our perusal of it, to mark so many passages 
for transcription, that we should greatly have exceeded our limits, if 
we had persisted in our first intention. The hero is a spirited English 
youth, of good family, of bright parts, and sound education. His 
history exhibits a variety of striking incidents ; such as do not, indeed,' 
happen every day, but which might happen to any one of like charac- ' 
ter, under simillar circumstances. While at the Universi^, he 
cherishes an ardent passion for the beautiful £llenHesketh, concerning 
whom he knows ' nothing distinctively* but that she is beautiful. 
. •* JHe found one of the gates" (of Godstowe Abbey) " unlocked, 
and stood within the wide circuit of those gray and mouldering walls, 
that still marks the limits of all the old nunnerj-. The low moss-covered* 
fruit-trees of the monastic orchard, flung soft and deep shadows upon 
the unshorn turf below : the ivy hung in dark slumbering masses from 
every ruinous fragment; the little rivulet, which winds through the 
guarded precinct?, shrunk far within its usual bound, trickled audibly 
from pebble to pebble. Reginald followdft its course to the archway, 
beneath which it gushes into the Isis — ^but there his steps were ar- 
rested. — ^He heard it distinctly — ^it was but a single verse, and it was 
sung very lowly — ^but no voice, save that bf Ellen Hesketh, could 
have poured out those soft and trembling tones. 

" He listened for a few moments, but the voice was silent. He 
then advanced again between the thick umbrageous trees, unt3 he had 
come within sight of the chapel itself, from which, it seemed to him 
the sounds had proceeded. Again they were heard — again the same 
sweet and melancholy strain echoed from within the damp arches, and' 
shook the stillniess of the desolate garden. Here, then, she was, aud- 
it was to find her he had come thither ; yet now a certain strange, 
mysterious, fear^ness crept over all his mind, and he durst not, could 
not, proceed. 

** He lay down prostrate among the long grass, which, so deep was* 
the shade above, yet retained the moisture of the last night's dew, and' 
thence gazing wistfully upon the low door of the dismantled chapel,' 
he drank the sorrowful melody timidly, breathlessly, in pain, and yet 
in luxury. 

' ** Again it was silent — a thousand perplexing agonizing t|ioughts 
hovered around and above him — ^he could not toss them away from! 
him — he could not forget them. They were there, and they were' 
stronger than he, and he felt himself to be their slave and their prisoner.' 
But their fetters, though within view, had not yet chained up all his 
spirit ; the gloom overhung, but had not overwhelmed him ; the pres- 
sure had not squeezed him with all its iron strength. No — ^the sense 
of misery, the keenest orall, had communicated its feverish and mor- 
bid quickness to that which it could not expel — Love, timorpus;, hope-' 
less love, had caught a sort of infectious energy, and the long suppres- 
sed flame glowed with a stern and desperate steadfastness, amidst the 
darkness which had deepened around its altars. Next moment, how^ 
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ever, that energy was half extinguished in dejeetion ;— the flame iKiU 
burnt intensely — but lowly as of old. 

** * Alas !' he said to himself, ' I shall never hear her again— I am 
ruined, undone, utterly undone — blasted in the very opening-*^ 
withered on the threshold ! Humiliation, pain, misery, lie before me, 
as surely as folly, madness, frenzy, wickedness, are behind — as surely 
as shame, burning, intolerable, shame is with me note?. Yet one feed- 
ing at least is pure — here I have worshipped innocence in innocence* 
Alas I it is kert-^here, above all — that I am to suffer ! Miserable 
creature that I am ! She is feeble, yet I have no arm to protect her; 
she is friendless, yet the heart that is hers, and hers only, dare not 
even pour itself at her feet. She is alone in her purity ; I alone in 
sinful, self-created helplessness ! Love, frenzy of frenzies, dream of 
dreams ! what have I to do with love ? — Why do I haunt her footsteps? 
why do I pollute the air she breaths ? — ^how dare I to mingle the groaas 
of guilty despair with those tender sighs ? — Beautiful, spotless angel i 
— what have I to do in bringing my remorseful gloom into the home 
of your virtuous tears, your gentle sorrows ! — How shall I dare to 
watch with you — wtth.y<m — beside the pillow of a good man's sick- 
ness ? — ^Shame ! shame I — let me flee from him, from you — from all 
but myself and my misery.' 

** He had started from his wet lair — he stood with a cheek of scarlet, 
an eye darkly flashing, and a lip of steadfast whiteness, gazing on the 
ivied ruin, like one who gazes his last. At that moment Ellen's sweet 
voice once more thrUled upon his ear. It seemed as if the melody 
was coming nearer — another moment, and she had stepped beyond 
the threshold. She advanced towards a part of the wall which was 
much decayed, and stood quite near the speechless and motionlesa 
youtfi, looking down upon the calm waters of Isis gliding just below 
her, and singing all the while the same air he had first heard from her 
hps. — ^Aias! if it sounded sorrowfully then, how deep was now the 
sorrow breathed from that subdued and broken warbling of 

< The Rhine ! the Rhine ! be blessings on the Rhfaie !' 

She leaned herself over the low green wall, and Reginald heard a sob 
struggle against the melody. ' She grieves/ he said to himself — * she 
grieves, she weeps !' and with that, loosing all mastery of himself, 
he rushed through the thicket. 

*' Ellen hearing the rustling of the leaves, and the tramp of a hasty 
foot, turned towards the boy, who stopped short upon reaching the 
open turf. Her first alarm was gone, when she recognised him ; and 
she said, a faint smile hovering on her lips, ' Mr. Dalton, I confess I 
was half frightened — How and whence have you come V Ere she had 
finished the sentence, however, her soft eye had instinctively retreated 
&om the wild and distracted gaze of Reginald — she shrunk a step 
backward^ and re-echoed her own question in a totally different tone 
— * Mr. Dalton, how are you here ? — whence have you come ? — You 
alarm me, Mr. Dalton — ^your looks alarm me. Speak why do you 
look so?^ 

'* ' Miss Hesket}i,' he answered, striving to compose bimself, * there 
is nothing to alarm you — I have just come from Witham — Mr. Keith 
told me you were here.' 

" * You are ill Mr, Dalton — ^you look exceedingly ill, indeed, sir, 
You should not have left Oxford to-day-' 
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'** * I am to leave Oxford to-morrow — I could not go without gay' 
ing farewell.' 

" * To-mcMrrow ! — But why do you look so solemn, Mr. Dalton ? — 
You are quitting college for your vacation?' 

' ** * Perhaps for ever, Miss Hesketh — and 

.** *0 Mr. Dalton, you have seen my uncle — ^you think he is very 
badly, I see you do — yon think you shall never see him again, I know 
you think so !' 

'< ' No, 'tis not so ; he has invited me to come back with you tuno ; 
and besides, Mr Keith will get better — I hope, I trust, I am sure he 
wUI.' 
- ^* * You would fain deceive me,' said EUcta, * and 'tis kindly meant.' 

** * Nay, indeed, ma*am, I hope Mr. Keith has seen the worst of his 
illness. You did well to bring him to this fine air, this beautiful place-^ 

*' ' A beautiful place it is Mr. Dalton.' 

• '' * It is a Paradise, but I shall never see it again. I look for tiie 
last time upon it — ^and almost — ^almost for the last time — upon van.* 

^ ''The young man shook from head to foot as the^se words were 
trembling upon his lips. She, too, threw her eyei on the ground^ and 
a deep glow rushed over.hdr face ; but that was chased instantly by 
a fixed and solemn paleness, and her gaze once more met his. 
« " He advanced close to her (for hitherto he iiad not changed his 
position,) and leaned for a moment over the broken wall. His hasty 
hand had discomposed some loose atones, and a fragment of consider- 
able size plunged into the dark stream below. Ellen thinking the 
whole was giving way, pulled him (j^uickly backwards from the brink. 
H0 lost his balance, and involuntarily, and leas by his own act than 
hers, he was on his knees before her. 
" 'Rise up, Mr. Dalton — I pray you rise. ' 

• " ' I asked for nothing. Miss Hedceth, I hope for nothing, I expect 
nothing. But since I do ineel I will not rise till I have said it^ — I 
love you, Ellen — I have loved you long — I have loved you from the 
first hour I saw you. I never loved before, and I shall never love 
another.' 

" * Mr. Dalton you are ill — ^you are sick — ^you are mad. This is 
no language for me to l^ear, nor for you to speak. Rise, rise, I 
beseech you.' 

" * EUen, you are pale, deadly pale — you tremble— I have hurt 
you, wretch that I am — I have wounded, pained, offended you.' 

" ' Pained, indeed,' said Ellen, ' but not offended. You have 
filled me with sorrow, Mr. Dalton — I give you that and my gratitude 
More you do wrong in asking for; and if it had been otherwise^ more 
I coold not have given you. 

" The calmness of her voice and words restored Reginald, in some 
measure, to his self-possession. He obeyed the last motion of her 
hand^ and sprung at once to his feet. You called me mad. Miss 
Hesketh — ^'twas but for a moment. 

' 'f Ere he had time to say more. Miss Hesketh moved from the spot ; — 
and Reginald, after pausing for a single instant, followed, and walked 
across the monastic garden, close by her side — both of them preserved 
total silence. A deep flush mantled the young man's countenance all 
over — ^butere they had reached the gate, that had concentrated itself into 
one small burning spot of scarlet upon either cheek. She, with down- 
cast eyes, and pale as monumental marble, walked steadily and rapiAy; 



while he'; with long and regular Btri^es^ seemed to trample, rather than 
to tread the dry and echoing turf. He halted within the threshold of the 
mined archway, and said, in a whisper of convulsive energy, * Halt, 
madam, one word more ere we part. I cannot go with you to Witham 
--you must say what you will to Mr. Keith. I have acted this day 
like a soundrel — ia vilkiin — you called it madness, hut I cannot plead 
that excuse. No, madam, there was the suddenness, the ahruptness 
of frenzy in the avowal — ^but the feeling had been nurtured and che- 
rished in calmness, deliberately fostered, presumptuously and sin- 
fully indulged. I had no right to love you ; you behold a miserably 
weak and unworthy creature, who should not have dared to look on 
you. — But ^tis. done, the wound is here, and it never can be healed. 
1 had made myself unhappy, but you have driven me to the despera- 
tion of i^ony. — Farewell, madam, I had nothing to offer yeu but my 
love, and you did well to reject the unworthy gift — wiy love ! You 
may well regard it as an insult. Forget the moment that I never can 
forget — Blot, blot from memory the hour when your pure ear drank 
those poisonous sighs ? Do not pity me — I have no right to lov^ — 
and pity I — ^no, no — forget me, I pray you — forget me and my mi- 
sery. — ^And now, farewell once more — I am alone in the world. — 
May Ood bless you — ^you deserve to be happy.' 

** He uttered these words by the same deep whisper by which he had 
arrested her steps. She gazed on him while he spake, with an anxious 
eye and a glowing cheek — when he stopped, the crimson fleeted away 
all in an instant. Pale as death, she opened her white and trembling 
lips, but not a word could come. The blood rushed again over her 
cheek, brow and bosom, and tears, an agony of tears, streamed from 
her fixed and motionless eyes. 

'* Reginald^ clasping his forehead, sobbed out, * Thrice miserable I 
wretch ! miserable wretch ! I have tortured an angel !' He seized 
her hand, and she sunk upon the grass — he knelt over her, and her 
tears rained upon his hands. ' O God V he cried, * why have I 
hVed for this hour ? Speak, Ellen — speak, and speak forgiveness.' 

*\ * Forgiveness I' she ^aid — * O mock me not Mr. Dalton ! what 
have I to forgive V 

'* * Forgive the words that were wrung from me in bitterness of 
soul — Forgive me — ^forgive the passionate, involuntary cries of my 
mad angnish.' 

** * Oh, sir, you grieve, you wound me ! — ^you know not how you 
wound me. I am a poor helpless orphan, and I shall soon have no 
friend to lean to. — How can I listen to such words as you have 
spoken ? — I am grateful ; believe my tears, I am grateful indeed.' 

" * Grateful ! for the love of mercy, do not speak so — be calm, let 
me seeyou calm.' 

'* * How can I be calm ? what can I say ! Oh, Mr. Dalton, it is 
your wild looks that have tortured me, for I thought I had been 
calm ! — Oh, sir, I pray you, be ydurself — do not go from me thus — 
I am young and friendless, and I know not what I should do or speak, 
— You, too, are young, and life is before you — andl hope happinesa 
indeed I hope so." 

** * Nay,' said Beginald, solemnly, * not happiness — but I trust 
calmness to endure my misery. You may, but I cannot forget ;' and 
with this his tears also flowed, for hitherto not one drop had eased 
his burning eye-lids. 
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** Neither for a few moments said any thing — ^at laot, Ellen mbbed 
aside her tears with a hot and rapid hand — and ' Hear me/ she sald» 
* hear me, Mr. Dalton. We are both too young — ^we are both inexpe- 
rien<?ed— and we have both oar sorrows, and we should both think of 
other tbings. Go, sir, and do your duty in the world; and if it teiU 
lighten ypur heart to know, that you carry with you my wannest 
wishes for your welfare, do take them with you. Hereafter there 
may come better days for us both, and then perhaps — but no, no, sir, 
I know 'tis folly ^ 

** She bowed her head upon her knees — ^he drew her hand to hia 
lips,, and kissed it, and wept upon it, and whispered as none ever 
whispered twice, an4 was answered with a silence more eloquent, 
even than all the whispers in the universe. 

« They sat together, their eyes never meeting, blushing, weepmg, 
one in sorrow and one in joy. Thoughts too beautiful for words, 
thoughts of gentlest sadness, more precious than bliss, filled them 
both, and gushed over and mingled in their slow calm tears. 

*' An hour passed away, and there they were still speechliBss — ^the 
tears indeed had ceased to flow, and their cheeks had become as pale 
as their love wa3 pure — ^but the fulness of their young hearts was too 
rich for utterance — and all seemed so like a dream, that neither hsid 
dared > even by a whisper, to hassard the dissolving of the dear me- 
lancholy charm." 



ANCIENT FUNERALS. 

• LuciA^, speaking of the funerals of the ancients, says, ** After 
the nearest relation has received a dead person, and closed his eyes, 
his next business is to put a piece of money into his mouth to p&y the 
ferryman of hell, who is Charon; but he never considers whether it 
be money that is current in that country, so that in my opinion he 
had better give him nothing than that he should be constrained to 
send it back again. After this ceremony he washes the body of the 
dead person with warm water, as if there were no water below, or 
that he were to assist at a festival, at his first arrival. Besides this; 
he perfumes him, crowns him with flowers, and puts him on his best 
clothes, either because they fear he will die of cord by the way, or that 
otherwise he will not be treated according to his quality. All is ac- 
companied with complaints and mourning, tears and sobs, to agree 
with the master of the ceremony, who orders all matters, and recites 
with such a mournful voice alt his former calamities, that it would 
make them weep if they had never seen him. Then some tear their 
hair, others beat their breasts, or scratch their faces, sqme rend their 
clothes and cast dust upon their heads, or fall down upon the ground, 
or throw themselves against the walls. So that the dead man is the 
most happy of all the company, for while his friends and relations 
torment themlielves, he is set in some eminent place, washed, cleansed, 
perfumed, and crowned, as if he were to go into company. When 
the body is laid upon Uie pile of wood to be burnt, some person 
opens his eyes, as if it were to make him look up to heaven, and hav- 
ing called him several times with a loud voice, his next relation sets 
fire to the pile of wood with a torch, turning his back upon it, to shew 
that he does that service for the dead with regret." 
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Fatal Errors and Fundamental '^'ruths, iUustrated in a 
Series of Narratives and Essays. London : Baldwin, Cradock and 
Joy. 1824. 

This book, we are told in its introduction, was penned by a deceased 
lady, who is called Corinna, She is represented as the wite ot a faith-- 
less husband, for whom she entertained to the last, a deep and unalter- 
able aJEfection ; under the influence of which she composed a letter^^ 
breathing the amiable spirit displayed in the following extract : 

** I pray you to pardon me, my husband, many occasional petulences and 
harshnesses, which I recall with the bitterest remorse, when I reflect how they 
sdloyed the felicity which should hare attended our once blessed union. Be- 
here me, nerer, neyer was my heart tainted with one thought ^t it would wish 
te conceal £rom you. I acknowledge, witii deep regret, that my attachment 
for you had the character of a passion too intense and absorbing, that I ought 
to hare regulated it better, that it may haye been too selfish and exacting, that 
I required much, very much, from you, and that my disappointment was the 
natural result of miscalculation, and of unfounded, because exorbitant hope. 
Forgive me this wrong, by the memory of our early love." 

We are told, that ^* when the pen dropped from her nerveless hand, 
it was discovered that the exertions she had made in tracing the last 
paragraph, had materially enfeebled her." She called on the name- 
of her nusband, prayed for him, and expired. 

Whether these circumstances be true or fictitious, it is out of our 
power, as it is out of our province, to decide : the merits of the work, 
and not the condition of its author, being the fit subject of the critic's, 
animadversions. These Essays and Narratives are all more or less 
of a serious nature : some of them are highly religious, aad tJaose most 
so, are somewhat rhapsodical ; but others are of a more sober cast, 
and while they inculcate precepts beneficial for men of all persuasions, 
are not so likely as the former, to deter mere worldings from bestow- 
ing their attention upon them. The Essay upon *' Principle" evinces 
some depth of thinking and knowledge of life. The subject of '* The 
Sabbath'^ is very well treated ; and so is that of ** Ministerial Duties." 
The tale of " Tlie Young Clergyman" is interesting, though it has 
too much the appearance of a parable, introduced for the ssSte of ad- 
monishing the clergy of our Establishment — a task which is pretty 
freely undertaken, now-a-days, by the laity of both sexes. 

*^ At the houseof my friend G , I once passed a memorable sabbath-day. 

He warned me, in the morning, that the son of the late venerable rector would 
preach his first sermon, and read the appointed offices of the church. I re- 
membered to have been pleased with his father some few years previous, and 
I felt immediately interested in the character of the son. I hastened, therefore^ 
to the church, under the dominion of those softening sentiments of devotion 
and human kindness, which naturally render the heart susceptible of favour- 
able impressions. 

** My first glance at Essex conveyed to my mind a sentiment of admiratioii. 
It was not his person, though the critic of beauty might perhaps have found 
there a subject of delightful contemplation — ^it waa the emotions so legibly de- 
picted on his countenance. Beneath the gravity which was its predominating 
characteristic, I thought I could trace that tender remembrance of paternal af- 
fection, which the scene around was so calculated to awaken. The eye was 
cast down resolutely, but without affectation ; the lip was compressed, but it 
trembled. His step was firm, indicating that his thoughts were rather on the 
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objects of his mission, than on the manner of walking down the aisle. His 
dress, — ^be it remembered that such minutiae rereal the real character more 
fully than stronger features, because in such points the man is unguarded,—* 
his dress verged neither upon coxcombry nor puritanical plainness ; it affected 
neither singiuarity nor fitohion. On entering tiie reading-desk, he luielt down ; 
and when he arose, the glow of devotion had superseded earthly feelings, and 
bloomed beautifully on his youthful face. He had evidently risen above him- 
self, and entered into the presence of his God. 

" All the best feelings of his heart were interested in the successful perform- 
imce of his duty. My friend directed my attention to the pew over against us. 
There sat his widowed mother, whose .earthly hope was bound to him, and 
If hose tearful eye beamed with images of the past which thronged into the 
present: here was his betrothed wife, trembling and anxious, yet happy and 
tender ; with a changing cheek, and an eye only upraised at intervals ; yet 
sometimes her countenance was illuminated by aU the serenity of perfect con* 
fidence in the strength of the beloved one before her. Around was a congre- 
gation, all impressed with curiosity, but not equally. Some remembered his 
father, and wished that the early promise of the son might give earnest that 
that father would be revived; some were there of pious habits, who were 
anxious to estimate the abilities, and to penetrate the religious principles, of 
the youthful tyro ; some were there to criticise and ridicule, anxious to detect 
error and to indulge sarcasm at mistake. But it seemed that for all these his 
charity was kindled ; he was there on a high mission; and as love of God was 
^e source of his love of man, so the original sentiment contributed to render 
its effect more ardent. He felt that his office was tiiat of bringing souls to the 
ibid of the eternal Shepherd. 

'' The service commenced; his voice was somewhat tremulous as he began 
the deprecatory sentence, ' Enter not into judgment with thy servant, Oh 
Lord !' but it gradually strengthened, and had regained clearness and equality 
before he had finished the concluding clause. It was a fine full-toned tenor ; 
well modulated, but entirely free from all affected cadences, or any thing that 
could possibly be exaggerated into an aim at theatrical effect; if its sounds were 
fine, and its intonations touching, these were the ^ careless beauties' resulting 
from habit, and from a deep feeBng and accurate conception of the appropri- 
ateness of the service. Venr few clergvmen do justice to our Liturgy, that 
compilation of the most sublime devotion. Never till now had I felt, in my 
inmost soul, the glorious comprehensiveness of the ^ Te Deum laudamus.' 
The ascription of praise, in union with ' all the earth,' with ' all angeb/ * the 
heavens, and all the powers therein,' with ' cherubim and seraphim,' is made 
to the ' Lord God of Sabaoth,' the Trinity being indicated by the repetition 
of the appropriate term *holy;* to this tri-une Divinity, the ^ ^orious company 
of the apostles,' ' the goodly fellowship of the prophets,' ' the noble army of 
martyrs,' are said to give praise ; the three persons are then declared to be 
acknowledged ' by the holy church throughout all the world,' by their appro« 
priate designations of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.^ Then the Son s^one, 
contemplated by man as the more immediate agent of his salvation, is address- 
ed ; his manifestation in the flesh, his resumption of his original glory and his 
native seat, immediately precede the inimitable simplicity of that sublime sen- 
tence, * We believe that thou shalt come to be our judge. We therefore pny 
thee help thj^ servants: whom thou hast redeemed with thy precious blood*' 
Here the object of our terrbT— judgment, is made the cause of our prayer for 
kelp, which is enforced by the plea of that promise which the death of Christ 
ensured. Then follow supplicatory sentences and assurances of worship — 
than which nothing can be more comprehensive, and which properly conclude 
this most sublime form of praise and prayer. As I listened to the youth be- 
fore me, I questioned whether I had ever before perceived half its beauties, 
and I silently ejaculated a hope, that none might henceforward read this com- 
position, who, not having the proper feeling of it himself, could not make it 
penetrate the hearts of others. 

** The prayers ended; I confess I felt some trepidation, lest his sermon should 
disappoint the hopes his reading had excited. Happily approbation was height-^ 
enedinto a warmer feeling; as I went along with lupi in his discourse^ I seemed 
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to adtance to intimacy with him, and to tread the pathway to heaven in hig 
sbdety. He did not make any allttfliong to his particular situation; and, I 
think, the omission proved his good taste ; such allusions must bring down 
the mind of the preacher from its proper elevation to a level with the ordinary 
concerns of Ufe-^and must occasion, to a modest and ingenuous mind, an em- 
barrassment which should, by all possible means, be prevented from intruding 
on a person engaged in so sacred a duty/' 

*' Eloquence had been so long studied, that it wks now habitual to him, 
and it cost him no labour to speak correctly, or to produce the finest ideas. 
There was no affectation of quaintness of * religious pdtavxnity/ no mannerism. 
He was absorbed by concern for others, and had not one moment, one thought, 
to waste on the paltry object of their appreciation of lus ability. 

** When the service was entirely concluded, I turned to look at the fair girl 
who had so much interested me at its commencement. Her eye was now 
elevated, and lighted up with an air of triumph, so bright, but so modest ! 
There was one glance exchanged between her and Essex, but it was instantly 
withdrawn. It was so intelligent, so pure, so full of love and delight, that I 
regretted its immediate disappearance : it was abundant in the best feelings 
of youth and first love : alas, how fatal are time and experience to the bloom 
of such feelings."— pp. 67, 6S. 

Then follows a narrative of the most lamentable defection that can 
well be imagined, ending, however, in deep contrition, and a truly 
tragical catastrophe. The next chapter consists of sketches selected 
and modernized from Sir Thomas Overbnry's characters — ^which 
come in agreeably enough ([though perhaps not very judiciously) ta 
dispel the gloomy impressions created by the foregoing tale. Some 
of these, though drawn with the old fashioned quaintness, are still 
true to nature. Take as specimens, 

'' Woman as she should be. 

*' The sweetness of her disposition harmonizes with the fierceness of man, 
as wool meets iron more easily than iron meets wool, and turns resisting into 
embracing. Her kindness of heart is apparent in every action, for she has 
no guilty designs to conceal. Her manners are not formed by any fixed rule, 
but bend to the occasion. She has so much knowledge as to love it ; and 
for deficiency in this respect, she will sometimes, in a pleasant discontent, 
chide her sex. She lives at home, and adopts outward things to her taste, 
not her taste to them. She dresses weU, but not beyond what decency ab- 
solutely requires in her station. Her mind is so happily constituted, that she 
does not seek a husband, hnt finds him. Description is soon exhausted when 
there is no variety of ill. When married, her chief sentiment is love for her 
husband; and his advantage is henceforth the end of her actions.'' — 
pp. 86, 86. 

" A Fine Lady. 

. " She is distinguished from man by two striking particulars— deficiency of 
strength and understanding. She simpers, as if indeed she had lips but no 
teeth. She divides her eyes, keeping one half for herself, and the other for 
the most modish gentleman of her acquaintance. Being seated, she casts her 
face into a platform, which lasts during the whole meal. She drinks accord- 
ing to good manners, not according to thirst, and it is a part of their mystery 
not to profess hunger. She reads over her face every morning, and sometimes 
blots out pale, and writes red. She believes herself fair, although frequently 
her opinion has the advantage of being singular ; and she loves her glass and 
candle-light for lying. Her head is covered with ornaments and devices, - 
like a tavern, to attract strangers. Her philosophy is an afiCected neglect of 
those who are too good for her. Her wit is very trifling, and it is uttered in 
treble tones, which are nevertheless too powerful for it. She gains much by 
the simplicity of her suitor, and for a jest she laughs at him without one. 
Thus she dresses a husband for herself, and afterwards takes him for his pa- 
tience. Her chief commendation is, she brings a man to repentance. Her 
devotion consists in fashionable and splendid habits, which carry her to 
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c6urc^> express their cbsUineM, aad are silent. If riie be more de¥Oiit, akB 
lifts tip a certain number of ey^s inistead of prayers— and takes the sermoiiy 
and measares out a slumber by it, of just the same len|^. She sei^ reli- 
gion onwards to siastff^ wlierc she neyer overtakes it, or drires it before her 
agtifai. In conclusion, she is delirered to old age and a chair, where erery 
body leaveir her."— pp. 86, 87. 

" An Affected TVavetter.^ 
*' He is a speaking fashion. He has taken infinite pains to Be ridiculous, 
and has seen more than he has perceived. He censures every thing by ges- 
tures and shrugs, and speaks his own language with shame and lisping. He 
Would rather be esteemed a spy, than not a politician ; and maintains his 
reputation by naming great men familiarly. He makes opportunity of ex- 
hibiting jewels given to him for his splendid endowments, which were 
bought in St. Martin's ; and not long after, having with a mountebank's 
method pronotmced them worth thousands, he pledges them for a few shil- 
lings. On gala-days he goes to court, and salutes without return. At 
night, in an ordinary, he canvasses state affairs, and seems as conversant 
with all designs and cabinet councils, as if he projected them. He disdains 
all things above his grasp, and prefers every country to his own. He im- 
putes his obscurity to that want of discernment which distinguishes the 
times ; and breaks off in the midst of a sentence, leaving the rest to imagina- 
tion. His religion is fashion, and both body and soul are governed by fame. 
Hte loves most voices better than that of truth."— pp. 90, 91. 

" A Noble Spirit 
' **' Has surveyed and fottified his disposition, and converts every thing^that 
occois into experience. He regulates his purposes, and sees the end before 
le shoots. Men are the instruments of his art, and there is no man without 
his use. He loves glory, scorns shame, and governs and obeys with one 
countenance — for both actions proceed from one reflection. He calls not the 
variety of the world chances, for his meditation has travelled over them ; 
and his eye, mounted upon his understanding, sfees them as things under- 
neath* Truth is his goddess, and he takes pains to obtain her, not to look 
like her. Knowing the circle of all courses, of all intents, of all things, to 
have but one centre or period, without any distraction he hastes thither and 
ends there, as his true and natural element. To mankind in general h^ is a 
stin, whose clearness directs their steps in reg^olar motion ; c2f the wise man 
he is the friend ; of the indifferent an example ; of the vicious a reproof. 
Thus time goes not from him, but with him, and he feels age more by the 
strength of his soul, than the weakness of his body : thus he feels no pain, 
but esteems aU such things as friends, that desire to file off his fetters, and 
help him out of prison."— -pp. 92, 93. 

" A Mere Scholar. 
'^ He speaks sentences more familiarly than sense. The antiquity of his 
university is his creed— and the excellence of his college, his faith. He 
speaks liktiu betteir than his native language, and is a stranger in no part Qf 
^ world but his own country. His ambition is, that he either is, or shall be, 
a graduate; but if ever he get a fellowship, he has then no fellow. « His 
tongue goes always before his wit, like a gentleman-usher, but somewhat 
faster. He is ab(e to speak more with ease, than any man can endure to hear 
with patience. University jests are his universal discourse, and his news 
tiie demeanour of the proctors. His phrase, the apparel of his mind, is made 
of divers shreds, like a cushion. The current of his speech is closed with an 
erijfo ; and whatever be the question, the truth is on his side. It is an injury 
to his reputation to be ignorant of any thing ; and yet he knows not that he 
knows nothing. He gives directions for husbandry from Virgil's Georgics ; 
for cattle, ftam. his Bucolis; for warlike stratagems, from his i^eid, or 
Csesar's Commentaries. He is led more by his ears than his understanding, 
taking the sound of words for thehr true sense ; and therefore, confident^ 
believes, that Brra Pater was the father of heretics~>Rodolphus Agricola, a 
substantial farmer ; and wUl not hesitate to affirm, that Systema's logic excels 
Keckerman's. His misfortune coiBsists not so much in being a fool, as in 
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being put to such pains to express it to the world : for what in others is na- 
tural, in him is artificial. His poverty is his happiness, for it makes some 
men believe he is not one of fortune's favourites* He is the index o^ a man, 
and the title-pag& of a scholar, or a puritan in morality, — ^much in profession, 
nothing in pracSce/' — pp. 95, 97. 

" An Exeeltent Aetw* 

" Whatever is commendable in the grave orator, is most exquisitely per- 
fect in him ; for by a full and significant action of body he charms our atten- 
tion. Sit in a full theatre, and you will think you see so many lines drawn 
from the circumference of so many ears, whilst the actor is the centre. He 
does not strive to make nature monstrous ; she is often seen in the same 
scene with him, but neither on stilts nor crutches. His voice is not lower 
than the prompter's, nor louder than the foil and target. By his action he 
fortifies moral precepts with eitample ; for what we see him personate, we 
think truly done befdre us. He adds grace to the poet's labours ; for what 
in the poet is but words, in him is both words and music. All men have 
been of his occupation : and, indeed, what he does feignedly, that others do 
essentially : this day one plays a monarch ; the next, a private person. Here 
one acts a tyrant ; on the morrow, an exile . I observe, of all men living, a 
skilful actor in one kind is the strongest motive of affection that can be : for 
when he dies, we cannot be persuaded that any man can perform his charac- 
ters like him. But to conclude, I value a worthy actor by the corruption of 
some few of that profession, as I would do gold in the ore ; I should not 
mind the dross, but the purity of the metal." — ^pp. 100, 101, 

We are glad to obsen^e the air of unaffected piety which appears 
in this work. The descriptions of character are in general natural 
and affecting, and all is made to harmonize with the important truth, 
that man's chief business here below is to fulfil the station allotted 
him by the Lord of Creation. 
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It has been ^ ell remarked by Foscolo, and it is a circumstance 
which appears to have escaped the attention of the generality of 
critics, that some of the finest passages in the Italian poetry of Pe- 
trarch derive their origin from the sacred writings. Thus, 

E femmisi air incontra 

A mezza via, come nemico armato. — P. 2, Son. 47. 

" So shall thy poverty come as one that travelleth, and thy want as an 
armed man.'' — Prov, c. xxiv. v. 34. 

E la cetera mia rivolta h in pianto. — P. 1. Son, 24. 
" My harp is also turned to mourning." — Job c. xxx. v. 31. 

Qual grazia, qual amore, o qual destino 

Mi dark penne a guisa di colomba, 

Ch' io mi riposi, e levimi da terra ?— P. 1. Son. 60. 

*' O that I had wings like a dove ! for then would I flee away, and be at 
rest.'' — Psalm Iv. v. 5. 

' Vergine bella, che di Sol vestita, 
Coronata di stelle. P. 2. Canz. uli, 

" A woman clothed with the sun— and upon her head a crown of twelve 
stars."— jRcw/. c, xii. 1, 2. 
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The following pathetic story is from Mr. Rogers" beautifol poem 
of " Italy/' The unfortunate Ginevra was the subject of an interest- 
ing picture by Zampieri, shewn in a palace formerly inhabited by the 
Donati, at Modena. . . • . 

She was an only child — her name Ginevra,, 
.The joy, the pride of an indulgent father ; 
And in her fifteenth year hecame a bride. 
Marrying an only son, Francesco Doria, 
Her playmate from her birth, and her first love- 
Just as she looks, there in her bridal dress. 
She was all gentleness, all gaiety, 
Her pranks the favourite theme of every tongpie. 
But now the day was come, the day, the hour. 
Now, frowning, smilihg for the hundredth time, 
The nurse, that andentlady, preached decorom ; 
And in the lustre of her youth, she gave 
Her hand, vnth her heart in it,, to Francesco. 

Great was the joy ; hut at the nuptial feast, 
When all sat down, the bride herself was wanting. 
Nor was she to be found ! Her father cried, 
** 'Tis but to make a trial of our love !" 
And filled his glass to all— but his hand shook. 
And soon from guest to guest the panic spread. 
^Twas but that instant she had left Francesco,. 
Laughing and looking back, and flying still. 
Her ivory tooth imprinted oh his finger. 
But now, alas 1 she was not to be found ; 
Nor from that hour could any thing be guessed. 
But that she was not ! 

Weary of his life 
Francesco flew to Venice, and embarking 
Flung it away in battle with the Turk. 
Donati lived — and long might you have seen 
An old man wandering as in quest of something. 
Something he could not find — he knew not what. 
When he was gone, the house remained a while 
Silent and tenantless— then went to strangers. 

Full fifty years were past, and all forgotten, 
When on an idle day, a day of search, 
^Mid the old lumber on the g^lery, 
That mouldering chest was noticed : and ^twas said. 
By one as young, as thoughtless as Ginevra, 
** Why not remove it from its lurking place ?" 
** Twas done as soon as said : but on the way 
It burst, it fell ; and lo ! a skeleton, 
With here and there a pearl, an emerald stone, 
A golden clasp, clasping a shred of gold. 
All else had perished — saving a wedding ring. 
And a small seal — her mother's legacy, 
Engraven with a name, the name of both, 
" Ginevra." 

There then bad she found a grave ! 
Within that chest had she concealed herself. 
Fluttering with joy, the happiest of the happy ; 
When a spring-lock, that lay in ambush there, 
Fastened her down for ever ! 
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C0NFB9S10KS OF A BLUB BA6.* 

^ Tub meditatioa of reveng^e," contini^ed the Bag, ** is^ of all tJiii^ 
tlie most senseless and riaiciilous. It Bot only keeps alire the remeiAT, 
forance of injuhes which were, perhaps, unintentional, but it revives theiQ 
with additional force, and infiicts them again and agaiA» with ^ poignancy, 
and aggravation, which our most inveterate enemies are i^ioapable of in^-. 
parting to them. Those who harbour, revenge must Ijiid adieu to ea^e 
and g^dne^ to the delights of so<^al intercourse, atkd the blessings of 
inward serenity ; for that monstrous passion cannot subsist without stxi£^ 
and discontent. Its only aim is the injury of another,, and to compass 
that no baseness is deemed too low, no self-torment too severe, Tb^ 
revengeful are criminal without temptation, they punish themselv^ for the 
offene^ of others ; and, to gain a momentary triumph, they sacrifice health, 
profit, tranquillity, happiness, or whatever else impedes the acQomplishr 
ment of their vindictive purposes. So dead are they to all sense of pro- 
priety, that they feel but little chagrin at the ridicule which awaits the 
laiihire of their impotent rage ; or at the detestation called forth by their 
unhallowed successes;'^ Finding the orator disposed to enlaige upon 
this topic, I pulled .him bythestring, and begging a thousand pardons 
for the interruption, expressed my concurrence with fiis notions, but 
hinted that if he would resume his confessions, I could mopilize for myself 
as he proceeded ; upon which he continued as follows :*^ , 

^^ It happened that, in the course of the Counsellor's stamping fit, he 
wore away a knot, in the thread which secured my right side. Of thiis 
circumstance, though it was a serious one for me, he took no heed ; bei^g 
too much elated with his successful debut to throw away a thought upon 
my pitiable conditipi^* The thing may seem trivial to you. Sir, but Imve 
patience to mark the consequence On our, return to town, my gentle- 
man found that his reput^^tion baud tr^vdleicl more rapidly than himself : 
although w^ came by tbemail, yet many; professional friends were pre- 
pared to greet him with hearty congrfitij^ations on the delivery othis 
fipeech, which the newspapers had already made them acquainted with. 
Briefs began to flow inapficei and as they were daily thrust upon me, I 
purposely, and with infinite pain, exposed my weak side to them, till in 
the course of time, stitch pelded after stitch, and an aperture was formed 
l^iqge enough for the expulsion of auy slip of paper, such as is used for 
memocafida, the loss of whi^h I conceived wou^d inconvenience my master 
almost sufficiently to afford me a complete retaliation. 
"I had, however^ long to wait for an opportunity df carrying this mis- 
diievous scheme into execution : for his note^, consisting chiefly of ex- 
tracts from large volumes, w^ c^refi^lly folded between their leaves. 
9ut he one day threw in both book anct notes, with such unfeeling vio- 
lence, as made me shake from top to base, and, at the same time, caused 
the book to open and the note paper to get loose. This precious slip I 
softly and secretly drove to the yawning orifice ; and as the clerk who 
carried me went through the Adelphi, in his way to Westminster, I 
hurled it with a vengeance down one of those bottomless areas. Exult- 
ing in the mischief I had committed, I amused myself during the re- 
mainder of the walk with picturing the dismay that would seize upon the 

* Concluded from p. 21. 
VOL. I. NO. ilU'^Sixth Edition, D 
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disappointed lawyer whes he should beccmie sellable of his loss. I went 
80 far as to anticipate the jokes, the titterings, and merriment, that would 
circulate in Hie court at bis expense ; whilst I grew ecstatic at the bare 
contemplation of the triumph T^ich I thought already belonged to his 
learned opponent At length the argument came on, and my master, 
as usual,, turned to me for assistance. I gave him none ; but on the con- 
trary,,! looked with malicious anxiety for his discomfiture. My treachery, 
howerer, was justly doomed to prove abortive. He rose with all the 
boldness and composure of a practised advocate ; and being emboldened 
with previous success, his wits were all at his command ; his memory served 
him a great way ; and at the conclusion of his quotations, an extemporary 
thought occurred to him, which enabling him to place the argument in a 
new light, gave a turn to the discussion, as unexpected as it was decisive 
in his favour. Thus did the revenge which I had fostered for months ; 
the crooked policy by which I had sought to overwhelm the object of my 
hate ; and the cruel penance that I had so sedulously inflicted upon my- 
self, all redound to his advantage. And I alone, was fully sensible of 
the real cause of his triumph, to which, in fact, my knavish folly had 
chiefly contributed ; for the thought which arose iti his mind on the emer- 
gency, was very much superior to any that he had premeditated for the 
occasion, 

** Having sufiei*ed such an entire defeat, you may suppose that I did 
not long retain my place. In the Counsellor's first leisure moment he 
began to revolve the causes which had led to the disappearance of liis 
notes : he summoned me into his angry presence, and immediately began 
to examine, and cross-examine me, widi a most impertinent curiosity, 
which was not to be diverted from penetrating my inmost recesses. In 
rain did I struggle, and endeavour to elude his prying ; in vain did 1 
attempt to contract myself into a thousand folds* Tne time for evasion 
was gone by ; his hand fell upon the unlucky comer, his fingers protruded, 
and furnished ample demonstration that I was no longer trustworthy. 
* Here,* he exclaimed, < is the confounded rent that had like to have cost 
my client, Sir Thomas, his whole estate.' With these words he threw m^ 
from him with disdain, regardless of my efibrts to cling to his hands with 
my cord — that cord which he had once been so happy to lay hold of. Call* 
ing to his clerk, Scriven, he ordered him never to trust me any more, but, 
in my stead, to get a crimson damask. He added, moreover, that I lodked 
shabby, and was a common aflair, and besides, he had observed that blue 
bags were getting quite out of fashion. 

** This Scriven was a perfect brute : armed with a little brief authority, 
he treated me with that contemptuous bearing which men of petty minds 
are wont to exercise over' the fallen favourite. 'Tis true I was dismissed ; . 
but I declare, that nothing more than dismission was either expressed or 
implied, in the sentence passed upon me by my late master. Neverthe- 
less, this Jack in ofiice instantly seizes me by the throat, hurries fne out 
out of the chamber, hangs me out of his own window, where I was publicly 
whipped, and underwent some of the grossest indignities that were ever 
oflered to a British subject. He afterwards overhauled me with g^reat 
' roughness, and prying all over me sans ceremonie^ discovered my fetal 
wound, which he with a pack-thread and a large needle, sewed up in the 
coarsest, and, to me, the most painful manner. I was then put away on 
a nail, where I remained for more than a week in a istate of dreadful sus- 
pense. At the end of that period I was taken down in g^6at haste, and 
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Staffed widi an old gown and wig of his maater*8. In this plight 1 was 
carried out one diaimd Norember evenings and after being Jlong exposed 
to the drizzling rain, I was assigned to a theatrical property-man, an ac« 
<|iiatntanee of Scriyen% who af^peared to be one of those clerks— 

<Wb6 change their pens for truncheons, ink for blood, ' 

And (strange reverse,) die for their country*s good.' 

He cultivated this gentleman's good-will by such arailable compliments, 
with the view of having them returned in the shape of benelit-tickets, 
and occasional orders of admission to witness dramatic performances. 

** Under the proprietor of untold properties I was variously employed : 
sometimes protecting the Roman eagles, and at others taking care of 
< shreds and patches.' My prospects began now to brighten, and the 
days of my adversity seemed passing away. I was once more brought 
forward from seclusion and inactivity, and after a throrough brushing,' 
which did me no harm, received a strange variety of old papers, and widi 
them in my keeping, I had the honour of being introduced to one of the 
greatest comedians that ever 'smelt the lamp.' Pray, Sir, allow me to 
ask if you ever saw *Love, Law, and Physic,' with Mr. Matthews as 
Flexible !" I replied in the affirmative. " llien," resumed my orator, 
<* you must lemembery that in Act II. Scene 2, Fieicible enters in a bar- 
rister's dress, in company with a law-bag. I, Sir, had the honour and 
the pleasure of playing Bag to Mr. Matthews's Flexible ; and 1 am sure 
you will allow, that in point oi flexihility I was not second even to that 
incomparable, actor. Ah ! that was ^ merry season for me : the spirit 
and animation imparted to me by his very touch, completely drove away 
ali melancholy recollections. And then to be permitted to stay-out the 
performance in one of the best situations for watching the bye-play of 
Liston,^ the irresistible, the unique Lubin Log ; what richer treat could, a 
Bag like me desire ? Indeed, it proved almost ^o much for me, as the 
united comipality of those humorous performers very nearly produced a 
seoond-— «nd this time an unintentional— ^splitting of my sides. 

^'.At the close of the season 1 v^as again intrusted with properties, 
and among the rest, with an ermine cloak, or tippet, which nad occa- 
rionally decked the shoulders of many monarchs, even from King John 
to Henry the Eighth. By some negligence, which I forbear to impute to 
any one in particular, this right r^;al antiquity became infested with 
moths, which perverted it into a theatre of a series of most unprovoked 
and most unceremonious ravages. I viewed their operations with alarm, 
and should certainly have communicated my fears to the property-man, 
had not my mouth oeen dosed, and myself left without the power of open- 
ing it ; else I should certainly have chsgorged the loathsome trespassers 
wMch fattened on the property of which 1 had the care. It was not Icmg 
before a party of the most adventurous set out on a journey of discovery, 
the chief object of which was to explore my nethermost folds. They tra- 
versed me in all directions, and certainly they were indefatigable in their 
researches ; so much so, indeed, that they remained abroad much longer 
than was expected ; and having exhausted their stock of provisions— 
which had originally consisted of no less than two ermines* tails— they 
were upon the eve of starvation, when one of them, whose appetite was 
more keen, and whose invention was more fruitful than the rest, deter- 
mined to gather a meal from the fruits of the terra cyanea^ as he thought 
^t to name me. Upon this, he made a beginning at my woof, which he 
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pronoiiiie^ to te eicellent eatimg, and invited his cc^panioiis lo!f<flId«r 
his example. ^ His famished comnides required not a seeead; invkatimiy 
bnt fell to npon me mill such inordinate avidity, that I eipectedBotbing^ 
but to be totally devoured at that singie meal. Findin|f diat they should 
require no other provisions but what I, the miserable terra cyanea^ afforded^ 
they prosecuted their travels much farther ; established several colonies ; 
and returned to the mother country with such a captivating description of 
what they h^ seen and tasted; that the overg^wn population of tne* tip- 
pet was speedily thinned by emi^tion, and I e^tperienced the indescrib- 
able hoi'ror of being overrun,' lacerated, atid eaten up aftive by tribes of 
the most nauseous and most ravenous beings. When | fotind thai Ihey 
spared neither wi^^ nor woof, atid thait I seemed forsaken bf the paro- 
perty-man and the whole corps dramatifd^^f i h^bs upoti ^10 point of ykid- 
ing to the dictates; of despair, but at the Verf ^sis Of idy wret^edneas a 
call of the house took place, and an examination of inyj^f and'tbe nst^f 
the properties enSued. It was evident to all that r was no l<ingevfi€to 
sustain mv folrmer paii on the sta^e, dr t6 hold tny places of trust in tbe 
great wardrobe. I had thefeibi^ no alternaidv^ but to rietlrie, or be turned 
out : 1 accordingly quitted the ^ouse unde^ the protection of a Je^y wUose 
skill in thie healing art was confessedly great, ahd 'who, I ^ellkn^, ^ik- 
derstood Hhe family constitution of t^B WootlendL' To hls^ pMdigiiAis 
skill I was indebted for a new ihsidi^;* for th<$ closing of my wondki; 'and 
for a partial renewal of my youthful eoIduT; ¥^ieh Utter VMS effeeeed 
(I confess it for the good of the public, the ladies ia paHiculffi') byfre- 
' quent immersions in a caldron filled with a boiling coslnetic. As SD<m as I 
could with safety be exposed to the air, 1 was conveyed to his. i^eposftinry 
in Monmouth Street; bnt that vulgar si^tion was so little siutea to ny 
taste or habits, that' I gladly quitted it for the seirvice of yeur good- friend's 
clerk. I have every reason to be satisfied with the treatmeiit I reOeive 
from him. He is gentle, knowing my weakOess. ' He feeds me w^D, 
taking me to market with him^ and filling me with eatables. But, dan 1 
Sir, the day is gone by for mh either to relish, or to deirive nourisliment 
from this good cheer; appetite I have none, digestive organs noife." In 
truth, I Qonfess that 1 am Completely worn out, past labour, and peslrt- 
* covery ; and when I Ipok forward,- I behold nothing but a cheerless and 
"melancholy future. Old age advances witii rapid strides. I am 'hr 
, away from my kindred ; destitute of weal^, to' purchase the ocnnfsrts 
which ard requisite 'at my time of life ; and not even possessing the mn- 
per*s claim to a parish settlement.- Now, Sir, I have this one request to 
make, and it may be my last^it is, that you would exot your interest in 
my behalf among the Tioistees and Governors of the Theatricid Fimd, 
and likewise among those of the Law Association ; for having figured in 
my time, botfti on tibie stage and in the fbrum, mine is a hard' case indeed, 
if I am noit, after all,' a proper object for the bounty of one, if not boih of 
those excellent institutions.*' 

Tbe piteous tone in which this request was preferred was too moving to 
be heaid With indifiPerence. I started— my reverie 'was ovei^— imd there 
ended th&^ I . 
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.ON FRENCH COMEDY AND VAUDEVILLES. 

Lusimtu, OctBvi, gnicili mddiiUii(e^31Mi£d 
Atquc;, ut anneofi^ idmem fonnliTiiPiu qcaum : 

Viao. Culex i Chr. G. Heyne ^ restitulus.'* 

4 

I 

MoLiKRS, H is jsaicly used' to- read die ttsfinisfaed scenes of his comedies 
to ah old woman who waited in the haiiS|9 ^ where he resided, and he learnt 
fron^ he> coiititeDanceV aiad tii4 sympathy^ wl^idi she- expressed for the sittt- 
ations c^ the' difi^reiit"perj9oii%e:es~'df the di^mo; whether the painting 
<^ras tjrue tb natiire. - Heklwa^^blidd, hesaid^ that those passages whi<£ 
she ^pproVe^, defighfted l^e tiudi^ce; and nUet with a iaToufeuble reeepition 
from me world ; 'and Uk<^6^ which ^shCi disliked, esperieneed,- on the eto« 
tjnajf m^ferstA ^sa[^pfex)fMEtion. ' Itw^l not bedoulited buttheotd lady 
formed a just opinion' of tihemanneMsftb^a^ but Oattic native is, in 
some sort or other,- 'difierait from liuman nature; •> It is masked, the soil 
doe3 not appear congenial to th^ ftdl expansion of genuine unrestrained 
humour. That French l^ragedy walks«a stilts^ has been long known, and 
is a received opinion in thisf country ; but the giw^ty ^t|i^«ock, it might 
be thought, would be cdmpensated by t^e lighjttess 4)f 4he buidkia. Th^ 
buskin indeed isdight, but it is not of thai texture wlileh befilii uniTersal 
comedy. How far the characteifs of 'Deifttotidlies or MarivaUx'woidd coiht- 
petewith '{hose of Menander,'it is impos^ble, in the loss of his inimi*:- 
lable producjdbns, now to conjecture ; b\}tWt /present they appear to bear 
a greater resi^mblance to those of Aristophanes. 

In those ^'^fir^e^ peec^^ which depict the leading* follies of'ttieday, tfie 
French s1%e, it must be confessed, has an evident snperioHty. The 
** airy nothings" to which they give the name of V&ud^lUs (so ^led from 
tilie ballads with which they are ihterspersed) are both light,- fancied, ftnd 
elegant, A piece of this sort, which 1 ss(w si ttafseilks, gave a just re- 
presentation of the character of the peasantry ot iSbe mcien regime. A 
scene of courtship is introduced in a i^ountijfy village, and is 'Carried on in 
dmub show, dancing, &c. Ah old mm app^asrs among the young ones, 
comting some fair but coy damsels, and making them various presents. 
On being rejected, he goes to haiig hiinsellf in despair ; t^ rope breaks, 
and he falls on the stage. He is taken up^ and endeavpurs are used to 
restore suspended animation. They succeed, and h,e receives a pardon 
on his knees from the hands of the reluctant fair. 

So bright a life these thoughtless realms display, 
Thus idly busy rolls their world away. 

Another piece, enacted at the same theatre, and which might serve as 
a counterpart, was Shakspeare's Othello, translated by Ducis. But here 
Desdemona is reconciled to her husband, and the play concludes with the 
felicity.of all parties; for murder, and least of all, suffocation, does not 
suit the French stage. 'Kie actress who personated Desdemona was 
short a^id corpulent, and had a voice so tremulous, that it afforded a 
striking contrast to the deep tones of the Mooi^ — a part which was well 
perfi^rmed by its actor. It might be expected that Harlequin Would fonp 
a prbmineht character on the 'French stige, and so indeed he appears 
ev^ mght in the sanctioned precincts of the Palais Royal, on the two- 
story st^e {it the Cc^ de la Pqix, or pn the subterraneous boards of the 
Cafe des VarUtis. But it might not be anticipalted . th^it he would appe^^' 
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in any of the serious and social relations of life. Sudi, faowerer, is tlbe 
Uet* In the Theatre de Florian he is diewn as the good husband (Le Bam 
Menage J ; the good father fJLe Bon Fere.) He possesses an affsctionate 
wife (La. J^onneJIftfrey, and is blessed with a dutifulson (LeBoH FiUj. In 
each of these characters he appears to great advantage* The dialogue is 
natural and lively, the performance is well conducted, and the moral is 
good. But the ludicrous e£feet which is produced by the husband, the 
mther, the respectable dtisen, appearing in an harlequin's jacket, is surely 
sttiRcient to excite the risiUlity of a stoic. Les Dtmiades, which is a great 
favourite with the Parisian public, however, fiur exceeds this in absurditv. 
The stoiy from ^diich this drama is taken is well known ; but on the 
Frendi stage the Grecian husband, whose life is spared, is dressed as a 
petti mditre, in a large wig (costume of the age of Lopis XIV.), and the 
wives in plain habiliments. The respective merits of the unfortunate vie* 
tims of tl^ir spouse^s resentment, are tried by the devil in praprid persond, 
who weighs them with a pitch-fwk. The good fly up, with a spring, into 
heaven, and the bad descend with alacrity into the infejnalre^ons. 

The Revoluti(Mi has now effected some change in these matters. The 
wiHrks of Shakspeaie, paraphrased and metamorphosed by Ducis, have 
beenr^gulariytranshitBdby LeToumeurand F. Guizot; and it may now 
therefore be expected that the Bard of Avon will receive that due meed of 
praise which was denied him in the fake criticisms, and emmeous versions 
of Voltaire. The Vaudevilles, also, are much improved. ** Xa Smm- 
numhUe^^* *^ EUe et iui,^* ** Je fai$ metfatcet;^ are evidences of this. I 
shall present the reader with a sketch of an entertaining little piece of 
this sort, in three acts, entitled ** Famchoa la VtelUuse^^ ^micb firatmade 
its appearance during the Revolution, as the title-page infoims us.* It 
is stall a great favourite with the Parisian public. 

Fanchcm, an amiable imd interesting giri, the representative of a female 
who it appears was well known at Paris some years ago, by the title 
of '' to, SSmom du Boulevard^** and who is characterized in the dranuuis 
persoma as a compound of simplicity, good taste, cheerftiness, and sen- 
ability, is a perfoimer on the hurdy-gindy, from the mountains of Savoy^ 
and who has come to Paris to exhibit her talents on the Boulevards. She 
sings in the following manner of herself : 

'* Aux montagnes de la Savoie^ 

Je naqnis de pauvres parens, 
VoUi qu^i Paris on m*enToie , . 

Cir nous etions beaacoup d^enikns, 
Je nVpportais, belas en France 
Que mes chansons, quinxe ans, ma vielte et respcvance.^ 

Thus adorned, and brin^g nothing with her into France, as she 
says, but ** her songs, her age (fifteen years), her instrument, and hope,'* 
she appears at Paris, and attracts the attention and admiration of the 
great. Acquiring money by her talents, and the interest excited by her 
artless beauty, she employs it in acts of generosity ; and, concealing her 
name, engages one Vincent to be the distributor of her bounty. For this 
purpose she makes him assume the livery of a Madame de GervillierSf who 
is described as severe in her deportment, but of a kind disposition. Under 

* Fanchon la Vieliense, Coinedie entrois Actes, mel^e de Vaudevilles ; par M.M. J. N. 
Bouilly et JoMph Pain ^ representlvy poor la premito Ibis 4 PkuriSy vu le Theatre dsi 
Vaudeville, le SS Niv6se, an 13. 
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this disguise, Vinceiit relieres the widour of an ofiicer, and oae3ertrand, 
an unfortunate grocer. In the mean time. Colonel Francarvillef the ne- 
phew of Madame de Gervilliers^ a man of Quality,, and of a romantic and 
susceptible disposition, sees and admires Fanchon ; and, in order to try 
her affections, introduces himself to her in the character of a young 
painter. She admires his talents and his sensibility, consents to retire 
with him into the country, and, renouncing the gay world, to pass the rest 
of their lires together in rural privacy luid domestic peace. She gives 
him a paper, by which she has conveyed to him a pleasant hamlet, situ- 
ated in Savoy ; and she says, ** Vous serez au milieu d'un peuple, pauvre, 
mais labofieux ; vous en, serez Pami^ k dieu tutelaire ; car je vous en 
previens^ wms aurez beaucoup d*or d repandre. Vims trouverez pour 
vos pinceaux des sites charmans^ des villageoises fraickes fit piqumtes. 
Dans man pa^s^ il^enade J\>rtjolies» Je me suis appergue que vous 
n^aimiez ni le tumulte, ni le grand monde ; votre terre offre la solitude 
la plus amiable: vous pourrez y promener les plus douces reveries. 
Enfin si par delicatesse vous aviez refusk de ventr chez Fanchon^ c^est 
maintenant chez vous qu*elle vous'demande un asyle et la permission d'y 
passer la reste de sa vie.*'* In the midst*of these scenes of love and affec- 
tion, Madame de Gervilliers enters, to reproach Fancfum ibr having 
assumed her name in the exercise of her acts of charity. She discovers 
her nephew, and bis new attachment, and this i^gain excites her censures. 
Fancnan gives her the paper, and Madame de Gervilliers at length retires, 
convinced that the girl has an amiable heart, but is still averse to their 
union. The colonel, however, procures an interview with Fanchon^ and 
after some tender and interesting discourse, he determines to retire with 
her into the country, according to th^ agreement. This piece is agreeaMy 
diversified with other characters. Among theni is Ducoutis^ an uphol- 
sterer, who is in love with Adile^ the daughter of Bertrand^ the grocer 
mentioned before. She, however, slights him, and cherijdies an affection 
for her cousin, AugUstin. Then St.LMce, a captsdn of light horse,' enters 
on the stage, and relates that he had just rescued a young girl (who proves 
to be Adfle) from the hands of one M. Forcehruwne^ who was conveyii^ 
her away in a carriage. A duel in consequence ensues between him and 
this Forcebrunne^ oxl bois de Vincennes ; and Colonel Francarville ^then 
known as Edouard) attends as his second. St. Luce wounds his antagonist, 
and retires without injury from the field. Bertrand enters with Ducoutis^ 
and, enraged, accuses Fanchon with having seduced his daughter ; but is 
surprised to find in her the benefactress of his family ; upon which he 
salutes her with acclamations and blessings. Finally, all parties are recon- 
ciled. Augustin is married to Adkle^ and Francarville retires with 
Fanchon to her beloved mountains, accompanied by her brother, Andre^ 
who had lately arrived in Paris to see her, and whose Patois pronouncia^ 
tion is as amusing as the Irish brogue. The language of this petite Vaude- 
ville discovers both animation and judgment, and the style is much superior 
to the general class of these minor pieces. In the discourse which ensues 
between Colonel Francarville and Fanchon, when she makes the discovery of 
his rank, she uses some expressions on the subject of unequal marriages, 
which would have rejected no discredit on the matrimonial axioms of the 
sage in Rasselas. — ** Que ne puia-je, aux depens de ma vie assurer le 
bonheur de la votre^ il me serazt pbisjacile de la sacrifier que de consent 

ter a une union, impossible. Ouiy Colonel, impossible. Voyez 

Fanchon au milieu de votre families exposee aux demi mots inju 
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rienx, a mille regards hupniUanSy soujffrant des reprockes qu'cn vousfait^ 
crdigiieht quits ne vans eoninisent pnr d^gris d IHndiffkrence^ et peut- 
kir'e rCeteillent ck^z vous un repentir. Voyez mot &n public^ tCosant me 
d&rintr le titre de voire epouse^ sans voir le sourire aimer de tons ces 
grands qui vous entourentj sans entendre ces felicitattons equivoques et 
mtrtdaniies; dmt Part leur est si familier. Oh ! que je souffrirais f 
Non\ non: si je suis dssez sage pour ne point m'elever jusqu^a euXy je 
suis tropjidre pour supporter leurs dedcuns,** ^ 
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An Mxtractfiom'the first leaf of the Register at East Ham Church, Essex. 

1741 

June 15. John Bagot Dr. Thos. Lovell a pr. of new shoes ... 4 4 

Do, ^ . ..044 

July 12. A Tends at yi- Child crising. 016 

Novr. 3. Burill Bell Grave Clerk Ship 040 

for tossing up Grave •••.OIJI 

14 a 

174J • . 

Jan. 25. a pr of Shoes I . . . , 4 4 

^ 19 a 
Mar, Recid .... 12 

Setof in poor rate 5 aBilldeved 

17 Sep. 30. du . . . .0 2 » 

1742. 

d'ct. 31. a pr of Hew Shoes 044 

Nov. 11 A Tende a Child criiSing . . 16 

A poump Lather 004 

deto . . 3 

irfar. 6. a pf of Shoes soled hell pes . . ,, . . ^ , • i • ^ I ^ 
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ETERNITY. 

Eternity, what art thou ? my poor mind 
, Ran^ m vain thro^ rm)n8 of deep thought, 

To leek afitting 'semUbnce of thee I— nought 
Can I collect !— His vain ! — ^I cannot find 
Ideas with whi^h I might thine image bind. 

What are the ages that old Time hath brought, 

ComparM with thee?' the^me of batUeii fooght, 
Tho* living as the world ?— a gust of wind. 
That sweieps along, and then is heard no more. 

And what is boasted Time itself to thee ? 
A flame that for a moment bright will soar, 

Leaving deep gloom thro^ which no eye can see. 
Or 'tis a wave that ripples to the shore. 

And dies upon thy rock, Eternity 
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RBS^AttCHEa ttf THE SotJTH OF Irsland, by T. Crofton Croker. 

4to. Murray. Plates. 

Of the dijBferent subjects associated with the. ideas of country in Eng- 
lish minds, few haVe a stronger "Ckdm on our attention than those con- 
nected with the Sister Island. The richness of her soil in the leVel parts/ 
the interesting scenery of the hills» with the romantic Dargle, the varied 
beauty .of her lakes, and rivers, the number and capacious bosoms of her 
harbours^ the multitude of her population, and their very peculiar charac- 
ter — all unite in giving her an interest in our feelings. The work before 
us is the production of an Irishman. His intention is to present his 
readers with observations made on the country and .inhabitants, during 
a course of tours through the Southern parts of the island. The fire- 
quent renewal of visits to. a country is an excellent plan for gaining cor- 
rect information on subjects of a local nature. The first journey has 
ciUB little effect but to produce a vague and indistinct impression on the 
mind of the tourist. But if he possess a reflecting mind, it will suggest 
to him topics of inquiry which he never anticipated when he left his 
6wn country, but which he is prepared to examine on a renewed excur- 
sion. The information thus collected by Mr. Croker, is extremely well 
arrang^. • A topographical description is giv^i of all tbe prinsipal places 
in his route, with much of their local history : but knowing that the 
continued detail of such matters, if interesting to a particular class, is 
tedious io the generality of readers, he arranges the observations oq man- 
ners, customs, literature, &c. in distinct chapters; and by Judiciously, 
interspersing' these -throughout the work, he^ relieves the attention from 
f)j[e iktigue of contemplating at too gre^t "a len^h a solitary subject ; and 
yet by wis collected form a variety of useful and pleasant instruction i^ 
conveyed to the mind of the reader, very different from the desiidtory 
method, ar total absence of method, which too often occurs in volumes of 
travelsr and re9eiu'chi!s. ' • ^ , 

' From msiny passages which^ could not' fail to. gratify our readers, we 
select the following from the chapter on Travelling in Ireland : — « 



^'Tbe higher classes in Ireland are ever wiUing to entertain the traveller, and assist 
in the advancement of his joumeyi when he has clearly proved it absolutely necessary 
to proceed) for it is pot a maher of question how to g^et admission to thfe first houses 
in Ike coantl^— th^ dilemma is how to leave them.* To atburist, with safficierit time 
at hif dii^posftl, tiiii may be agprceable enough ; if otherwise circamstanGcd, be will find 
it requisite to avoid the delivery' ef. letters of reeo^sniendation 5 for however gratifying 
a warm and hospitable reception n^y be, the sacrifice of time to be made in return is 
beyond all calculation. The over-abuodant kindness of the host (for an immediate 
invitation always, follows an introduction) seldom permits his guest the free use of his 
own senses, and to expostulate is vain. If, Dr. Syntax-like, he travels with a sketch- 
book, and states hittiself in search of the picturesque, he is hurried firom one eminence 
to another, and a^ured it afibi'ds the best view in the country, as extent and beaiAys 
when applied to the landscape, are generally confounded. A party is arranged to meet 
him at (tinner, each of whom requests a visit. One assures him that a most celebrated 
castle is on his grounds ; while another urges the charms of a glen near his residence^ 
in a tone it is impossible to refuse. After a journey of some miles, and the loss of an 
entire morning, this renowned castle may prove but the naked walls of an ^Id tower, 
dismantled of even its ivy garb; and the * charming glen* perhaps turns out to be nei 
ther more nor less than the best fox earth in the country. Thus the circle of acquaint 
iiDces caused by n single introduction, every one leadings to others, goes on increasing, 
like the circles produced by a stone when flung into the water. 
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^Letten» howevcry art aeedlcw in obUiainip alltlic aUention and iiriittiictf pcqnisitc : 
a respectable appearance is a sufficieat recommendatioD to the nobility and gentry ^ bni 
towards the cottagers a certain conrteonsness of approach must be obstfredy ere yon can 
win them to usefulness. If yon seek informatioiiy the tone of interrogation must be 
conciliatory, not dictatorial ) if shelter or protection, throw yooraelf at once on their 
hospitality, and you secure a warm and welcome reception* The most romantic ports of 
Ireland are little frequented,' and ftravellers nnlooked for; hence it becomes, necessary 
to study the art of pleasing, whiiji is in this case more Taluable < than house and land.* 
The poorest neasant wfll freely offer to share his cabin, and divide his potatoes with ytm,' 
though at toe same time eyeing you very suspiciously, inasmuch as, being unable to 
account for your appeifrance, he usually supposes you belong either to thearmy or to die 
excise^— two bodies equally disliked by them. Yet their greatest fears never destroy the 
national spirit of hospitality. 

«* Having hired a car at Usmore, to taka us to Fermoy, and wishing to walk part of 
the way along die banks of the Blackwater, we desired the driver to meet us at a given 
point. On arrivinglhere, the man pretended not to have underetood we were three in 
party, and deoianded, in consequence, an exorbitant addition to the sum agraed on. 
Although we were without any other means of conveyance for eight Irish miles, it was 
rmlved not to submit to this imposition, and we accordlnely withdrew our luggage, 
and dismissed the car, intending to seek another amongst a few cabins that appeared at 
*a little distance from the road-skle. A high dispute arose with the driver, who of course 
was incensed at this proceeding, and endeavoured toenlist in his cause the km stmggKag 
pensants that had collected roimd us y but having taken refuge^ and placed oar.triuiks in 
the nearest cabin, ourselvei and property became sacred, and the disposition to hostility, 
which hud been at first partially expreraed, gi-adually died away. When we began to 
make inquiries for a horse and car, of any kind, to take us into Fermoy, our endeavours 
werefbr some lime fruitless. One perMm had a car, but no horse. Another, a car 
building, i^hich, if Dermot Leary were as good as his word, wouhl be finished next wed: 
some time,*< God willing.* At length we gained intelligence of a horse that waa < only 
two miles off, drawing turf. Sure he couM be fetched in less than no time * But then, 
again, < that big car of Thady Conner's was too great a load for him entirely. Sure the 
hagie wouM never draw the car mto Fermoy, let alone their honours and the trunks * 
After some fttftber consnltationi a car was discovered, more adapted to Che capabilities of 
the miserable anfanal thus called upon to < leave work and carry wood)* and though of 
the conunonest kind, we were gbid to secure it. By means of our trunks and some 
straw, we formed a kind of kklgment on the car, which being without springs, and on the 
worst possible of roads, was not exactly a bed of down. The severe contuskms we 
received, on piecipitating into the numerous cavities— tthougfa no joke-«-«ansed some 
laughter; on which the driver turned round with a most facetious expression of oounte- 
nance, suggesting that * May be the motk>n did not just agree with the lady j but never 
fear, she would soon get used to it, and be asleep before we were half way to Fermoy. 
This |#ediction, it will readily be supposed, was not fulfilled ; and I believe it was three 
days before we recovered from the bruises of that journey.** 

The author has carefully abstained from expressing any political sen- 
tiipents. His style is clear, simple, and unaffected. These Researches 
are a vduable addition to our sources of information respecting the Irish 
character ; and we sincerely hope that Mr. Crofton inll ext^d his use- 
ful labours to other provinces of the * Emerald Isle,* 

In the appendix we find an interesting narrative of the occurrences in 
Wexford and its vicinity, during the late Rebellion. It it drawn up by a. 
lady who witnessed most of the transactions which she records. 
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Batayian Antholooy; or Specimens of the Dutch Poets. ISnio. 

Taylor and Hessey. 

Thb existence of poetic taste seems so incompatible with a sordid love 
of gain, which has generally been considered the ruling passion of a 
Dutchman, that we never expected to derive from them any pleasure like 
that afibrded us by this little volume. It presents us with specimens of 
the Dutch poets from the thirteenth to the seventeenth centuries inclu- 
sive; and displays examples of taste and feeling we never could have 
looked for in a land of frogs and marshes. The translator appears to 
have disdiarged his task with ability. He has imita^ the style and 
manner, as well as communicated the ideas, of his original with ndelity. 
We are pleased with the sweetness and simplicity of Cats, Kamphugzens, 
and De Decluer ; but the sublimity of Vondel, when celebrating the glo- 
ries of his Creator, fills the mind with awe and veneration. The Chorus 
of Angels, in his tragedy of Lucifer, is replete with images of the most 
exalted kind ; such as cannot fail to excite a devotional feeling bordering 
on rapture. 

« CHORUS OF ANGELS. 

^ Who siU above heaven's hdght snblime. 

Yet 6lb the grave's profirandest place 
Beyood eternity, or tim^ 

Or the vast routid of viewless space x 

<< Who on Himself alone depends— 

Immortal-^lorions— but unseen ; 
And in His mighty bdng blends 

What rolls around or Hows within. 

*• Of all we know not— -all we know—- 

Prime source and origin— a sea, ^ 

Whose watem pourM on earth below. 

Wake blessing's brightest radiancy. 

** His powers— love— wisdom, ftrst exalted. 

And waken'd from obliiion's birth 
Yon starry a^jch— yon palace vaulted— 

lion heaven of heavens— to smile on earth. 

*' From His resplendent majesty 
We shade us '*ncath our sbeltering wings j 

While awe inspired and tremblingly. 
We praise the glorious King m kings. 

M With sight and sense confused and dim ; 

O name^— describe the Lord of lords. 
The seraphs' praise shall hallow Him— 

Or is the theme too vast for words ? 

RESPONSE. 

<* Tis God who pours the living glow 

Of light, creation's fountain-bou! : 
Forgive the praise— too mean and low — 

Or from the living or the dead. 



■^ 
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<* No tODghe thy peerless name bath spokeo. 

No space can hold that awful name; 
The aspiring spirits wing is broken ;— 

Thou wilt be, wcrty and art the same!' 

^ Language is dumb— Imagination^ 

l^nowldge, and Sci^c^ helpless fa|l; 
.They arc irreverent profanation J 
• ' * AnAThou, OGod!art^ninalI. 

...-., ,r* t. \ . ; ' • - '. ' • 

I 

« How Taiin oil such a thought to idweli! 
' .Who loiosvs Thee—rniee tt^ f^ll unknown ? 
. . Can. angels ha thy oracle. 

Who ari-^whb art Thyself alone ? 

' ^I^n^ — ^npne can trace Thy course subfime, 

Fornon^ can catch a ray front Thee, 
Xlie splendbur and the source of timo— • 
. Jhe,|^enial of eteipity. 

" Thy light of light out-pourM conveys 

Salvation in its flight Elysian, 
Br^hter than e'en Thy mercy's rays 5 

But vainly would our feeble vision 

« Aspire.to Th^. From iaj to day 
' Age steals on us — but meets Thee never j 

Thy power is life's support and stay — 
We praise Thee^Hsing Thee, LQrd ! for ever. 

«< Holy-rJioly— holyj— Praisfr— 

Praise be His in every bind; ^ 
Safety in His presence stays^— 

Sacred is His high command !^ 

The following is from tlie pen ,of Constantign Huijgens, secretary to 
three snccessive princes of the house of Nassau, and ^ther to the philo- 
sooher of that name, the correspondent of our immortal Newton, and to 
whom we owe the invention of the measurement of tone by the motion of 
the pendulum. His intercourse with comrte must have enabled him to 
form correct ideas of kingly state. 

«« A KINO. 

« He's a crown'd multitude— his doom is hard 5 

Servant to each, a slave without reward: 

The state's tall roof on which the tempests fell ;• 

The reckoning book that bears the debts of all : 

He borrows little, yet i^ forced to pyy 

The most usurious interest day by,day : 

A fetter'd fre^maii-^^n imploring lolti— 

A ruling suppliant— a l*yn^g word i 

A lirhtning-flash that breaks all bonds asunder, 

And spares what yields-* clo*d that speaks m thundery 

A sun in darkness and i|i diiy tte« smites, ^ 

A plague thai ou the whirti^inirs stom aligfaU ; 

A lesser God— u rudder to-' impel, ' 

Targe for ingratitude, and flattery's bell : 

In fortune prais'd— 4n'aoiTOW shunn'd 5 his lot 

To be ador'd deserted— and forgot. / 

His wish a thousand hiuty ttffhlfilj 

His will is kw-^s law is all iiien*s will : 
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His breath is chokM by sweetlv Bounding lies. 
And seeming mirtb, siiid cheating flatteries, 
Which ever waft trutb^s accents from bis ear j 
, Andif penchance its music he 6h'<M|ld hear» 
They break its force, and through the crooked, way 
Of their delusions, Matter and betray. 
He knows no love-^its smiles are all forbidden ; 
He has no friend— tbn^ virtue^s charms are hidden-; 
AUnmnd is telf-— the prond no frKods possess ; 
Life is with them but scorn and heartlessaess : 
He is a siiitor, iprced by fe^r to wedj 
And woos the daught^, though the tfire he dread, — • 
Ih this fair less than even the lowest slave 
That fells the -tree, or cleaves the rising wave. 
. His.fri^dsaN foes when tried — corruption flies . : 
P^erhisdisorder'd country when he dies. . . 
If long success from virtue^s paths entice. 

They will not blend thtir honour with his Hcer, • « • 

But rather shed their team in that swHlk stream * 
Against whose might' their might is as a dream : 
His daiys ar« iu>t his own^ for. smiles and sorrow 
Visif him each ; the eventide, the morrow, 
Dieny hinf resd— sleep*s inffueijee steals riot o'er him ; 
Wearied he lives, and joy retreats -before him. 
Beneath care's sickly all iuD flowers Mlecay; 
Hissphrklingcup iadulneinusiiiks tfway. .. 

His son on tiptoe stands to seize the .crown, 
Whicb^ a few years of woes shall tumble down. 
,0 gilded thistle ! why should mortals crave thee, ' 

Wbp arlf but biti<r iflecfisitf^ wheb ihey have thee ! 
€b* why aspire t|o state ne'er long.posfest"* 
By daogens ever circled, and no rest P' . 

• - - ■ • 

• * ' • > 

Ai^Q^d volume is ^luioiiQced, which. ^a hope to . find equally con^- 
meudahle as jthe present^ ,. 
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MONUMEMTAL INSCRIPTION. 

tnscripHon mt iitomJb in B^heley ekuinh^fard, QUntce$lerMre, 

Here lyeth Thomas Priei'ce, whom no man taught,' 
Yet h^ in Iron, bfiisse, and silver wrought. \ . 

.He jacksy and clocks, and watches (with art) made. 
And mended too, when others' work did fade. 
Of Berkeley fivetymesmaior this artist was. 
And yet this major, this artist was but grasse : 
When his owne watch was downe on tl^ last day. 
He that OMide watches bad not made a ke^ 
To wind it up, but uselesse it must Ue 
. Until he rise again no more to die. 



i; 



Near tfaermiddle of the B$me church-yard foormeiiy stood a tomb^ iii- 
soribedto IKcky Pierce the- Jester. Its shattered remains were whc^y 
removed about five years a^ and it is shortly to be renewed by. sub- 
seriptioii. The Jester's epitaph was composed by Deau Swift. 
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. FINE ARTS. 

The Exhibition of the works of living Artists at the British Institution 
opened last week. We are not inclined to find fanlt, but we cannot 
help, on this occasion, fidting in with the general opinion respecting the 
poverty of talent displayed in this collection of pictures, which amounts 
to 387. There are a few beautiful specimens, the most meritorious of 
which are by youthfid artists, and show the advancement they have made 
since last year. To these we shall presently turn our attention. Their 
productions stand conspicuous amidst the trash of aged practitioners who, 
judging from their works now exhibited, are moving backward rather 
than forward in their profession. That artists should paint badly is not 
surprising, but that ueir performances of this description should be 
crowded together for ttie public inspection and patronage, is indeed 
astonishing. We deem it not unreasonable to expect that the choicest 
productions of the age should be cc^ected at the Britii^ Institution ; in- 
stead of which, the vilest daubs are ofiered, and readily admitted Old 
nnsaleable pictures meet the eye in eveiy direction. Of this description 
are 46, Salisbury Cathedral^ and 138, The Inthromzation of his Majesty 
George IV. Considering the rank and professed taste of the noblemen 
and gentlemen who govern this Institution, it is wonderful that so bad a 
system, or rather a total want of system, should reign in their councils. 
We wiU not at present be more explicit, or take the full advantdige of our 
information on the internal management of this Society, but will only 
add, that till some better regulations than those now in practice are 
established, the Fine Arts will not derive the benefit proposed by the In- 
stitution. As it is clear, from the specimen already named, that Mr. Nash 
will not advance his reputation by his pain^ngs, we earnestly recom- 
mend him to lay aside his palette, and to pekform on paper rather than on 
canvass. The town has been inundated with views of the Coronation, and 
Mr. Nash's attempt might as well l^ave been spared. The drawing part 
of his picture is not without defects, but the colouring is without merit ; 
the misty shadows are of a greenii^ blue, and the strongest lights of a 
greenish yellow. The figure int^ided to represent his Majesty is difir- 
tingpuidied by a wig of more curls than any worn by- King Charies the 
Second. Mr. Dewint occsfiioBally displeases the public with a picture. 
We are charmed with some of the water-colour performances of tlus 
artist, >ut his paintings are heavy, monotonous, and destitute of good 
effect. No. 213, Felpham Mill (which has been repeatedly gazed at and 
foi^tten by the public), combines these diaracters. These remarks may 
with equal aptitude be applied to No. 314, Peverel Castle and Peaky by 
Mr. Hofland. Since we last recognized this picture, the artist has taken 
same pains to gild the castle and rocks : we however doubt whether the 
same subject in more skilful hands coidd be rendered more interesting. 
The drawing and colouring of No. 277, Christ heaUng the impotent Man^ 
are so extremely faulty, diat we know not how to express the sentiments 
we felt on examining it. This picture really must have been admitted in 
ri^eule of the public taste; it is a bad caricature' of a: inost solemn 'Sub- 
ject, and, in its least offensive character^ -is^ a ^pedmien of the hn^ sthle la 
which it is possible to reduce art. AnoUier specimen, atud use turn frcim 
these miserable paintings to the few pictures ^at am capable cS-u§Mixtg 
gratification. The landscape of Syrinx^ No. 1^8, seems to be interspersed 
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with burning brimstoney which emits a blue flame, whose curlings form 
what was evidently intended to represent the sky. 

Nos. 73, 142, 186, and S63, by W. Linton, are pleasing specimens of 
landscape scenery. If they are occasionally flat, or wanting in partial 
force, they never exhibit nature under any £stortions« No. 32, Becken^ 
ham Churchy by C. R. Stanley, is a poor subject prettily painted. Mr. 
Eastlake is a painter of no common merit — he presents us with six pic- 
tures in his characteristic style, which is rich in cdour, forcible in expres- 
sion, and neat, but not laboured in finishing. Nos. 304 and 310 are 
favourable specimens. Mr. Dighton's picture, The Dqfeai of the Turks 
under AH Pacha by the SoulioteSj is a bold and masteriy performance, and 
deserves to find a patron. The CaV$ Paw^ by £. Landseer, is a charming 
production. The animals are well grouped, and the breadth of light is 
no less admirably than ingeniously obtained. The colouring is rich, yet 
chaste ; and, widi much careful handling, there is a boldness of execu- 
tion which pronounces the artist a perfect master of his art. No. 280, 
Deer Shootings is the work of a youth, which would do honour to a man 
of exalted character in his profession : were we disposed to find fault, we 
should say that there is a want of keeping in the landscape, but this is 
trifling, compared with the tasteful arrangement of the subject : the draw- 
ing of the wounded animal in the foreground, and the groupe of deer be- 
neath the shade of .venerable trees, in the middle distance, particularly 
claim our praise. We congratulate Mr. Lewis on his rapid improvement, 
and on the fit subject he has chosen for his pencil. In conclusion, we feel 
compelled to remark, that if only a very few pictures are sold, it is 
because the majority are not worth buying. These certainly are not times 
for throwing away money, but we are fully convinced that patrons will 
never be wanting in England while there are proper objects for encou- 
ragement. 



GTGES. 

Gyges a king of Lydia, (according to Herodotus), reigned 38 yean, 
and distinguished himself by the immense presents which he made to the 
oracle of Delphi. According to Plato, Gyges descended into a chasm of 
the earth, where he found a brazen horse, whose sides he opened, and 
saw within the body the carcass of a man of uncommon size, from whose 
finger he took a famous brazen ring. This ring, when put'on his finger, 
rendered him invisible, and by means of its virtue, he introduced himself 
to the queen of Lydia, murdered her husband, and married her, apd 
usurped the crown of Lydia. — Herodot. i. c. 8. 



FROM BOILEAU. 

** Witb what deliffht rhymes on the seribhling dunce, 
He's ne'er perptex'd to choose, but rig^bl at once ; 
With rapture bails each work as soon as done, 
And wonders so much wit was all hit* own. 
The genuine bard nor labour trusts, nor Rkill, 
But fears a something left imperfect still ; 
Nor qnite content, would hide behind a shelf 
The work that pleases all— except himself." 
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THE PANTHEON. 



(AN OXFORD PBIZE POEM.) 

• 

Palactb of Heaven ! of every ijod the fane ! 
Where rapt Devotion holds lier silent reign ! 
At once each bosom feels thy strong' eontrol^ 
Thy grandeur awes, thy beauty wins the sinul. . 
Thiee, Gothic rage, and warrior pride revered^ 
The spoiler trembled, and the victor feared ^ 
Each m thy dome his nation^s god adored, 
Here raised the suppliant hand, and dropp*d the sword. 
Proud, Ver the wreck of empire, Bwelb the dome. 
As, o^er the prostrate world, victorious Rome. 
Sublime the scene— yet softer feelings rise. 
Where martyrs sleep, and parted genius lies ; 
Ye radiant beams, the sacred spot illume, 
And sport in mingled tints, o*er Ilaphaers tomb! 
.In full proportion stands the solid mne. 
Fair as sublime, majestically plain : 
Mark the bold porch on stately columns borne, 
! Whose lofty brows light leafy wreaths adorn : 
Now sketch the view, the brazen gates- expand,. 
Pillars around, and light pilasters stand. 
How teem the niches with celestial life. 
Where Art exults, and Nature yields the strife ! 
Soft o*er the pavement blends each varied hue ; 
Xiight springs the dome, and circling fills the view.. 
' LqJ Fatacy, kindling at the sight, descries 
A mimic world, an emblem of the skies. 
Heaven^s image here the Persian might adore. 
Wont on some mountain's brow his vows to pdur. 
Who deems bis god no narrow fanes can own. 
The world his temple, highest Heaven his throne. 
Here once in maa*ble frownM th*' avenging Jove^ 
Here stood the synod of the realms above ^ 
•Bf i|(ht heroes there, enshrinM amongst the gods, . 
Last the dread powers that rulM the dark abodes. 
Vain phantums ! chased by Troth's all-piercing ray, 
'Ye fled lik^ spectres frora[ thcj ftice of day : ' 
i ': .'.'.' ■. 'Ko#throu^ the vaulted roof hosandas rise, * '• 
. I And li^ the soul in raplnre to the skies. 

Thus shaU the world, avboly bards foretell. 
To one true God the geperal chorus swell ; 
And when at last yon orbs their course have run. 
When ea^h afaall melt, and darkness shroud the stin, 
Ita crystal grates Heaven's temple shall display. 
And light's sole fountain scatter endless day. 
Ob ! lead my steps, firm Hepe,-that ne'er canst tire, 
Ev'n to that temple's gate, and there expire, , 

As thro' the desert led the proph^ guide. 
Just look'd, just saw the promised land, and died ; 
There white-robed saints before the throne shall fisdl, 
> One heav'oly dome, one vast Pantheon all. 



i. 
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ylNDICATION OF THE CITY 6IANT8. 



u . 



WaBRSAS it appours that certain men of strain;, in the pay of Govent 
Garden Theatre, i^Te had, for aome. weeks pa6t, aad^tiU have, the te«. 
merity to personate our giant selves ^ and in so doing, have represented* 
us in the performance of divers misdemeanours that we should scom to. 
commit ; such aa stiiding ahout the Guildhall in the nhidst of our Lord 
Mayor*s feast, distucbing' the worshipful cwporation while busily engaged 
thereon, pui^ung. some from their stools, pulling others about by the ha&t 
of dieir heads, deanng the said hall of the guests before Hie first course 
was cleared from the tables ; and various other riotous and rontous acts 
of the like rudeness, grossness, and impropriety. And whereas, the mis* 
doings of such impostors, it is apprehended, have already had the effect 
of injuring our characters, and bringing us into disfavour with the corpo* 
ration, by whose support we stand or fall. Insomuch, that as it appeared 
to us, the head of the corporation was the other day shaken at us in no 
very friendly manner; and certain members of th^ council cast significant 
looks at us, which we are at a loss to interpret, otherwise than ^* take 
care of your places." 

Now, therefore, for the vindication of our characters, and for the satis^ 
faction of our constituents, in whose eyes we are anxious ever to stand 
well, we do hereby most expressly and positively deny, first, tliat we have 
ever quitted our post since the year 1816, when we did quit it with the 
express permission, direction, and assistance of the corporation ; secondly. 
That we have any understanding, connexion, or coalition with the persons 
(of straw or wicker) sdikvaDihg oiir name at: CSdvent Garden Theatre; 
thirdly. That we ever were in .£is place and at Cogent Garden at one and 
the same time ; fourthly, and lastly. That we have ever yet heard the 
clock strike one,' whi^h idone could warrant our taking the step which it 
has been maliciously and industriously reported that we did take. Fur- 
thermore, we deem it expedient to declare, t}iat if ever a fit and proper 
opportunity should arrive for us to descend from our present elevated 
stations, we should no more think of misconducting ourselves after the 
ill-manners of the said impostors, than we should of flying in the air, 
encumbered with that armour srA those implements of war, which our 
late ever-to-be-lamented friend and^capt&in Richard SaundetB deceased,* 
equipped us with, prior toottf entry into this hall in the year 1708. On 
the contrary, we should do all in our power to make ourselves agreeable ; 
should merely pick a f^wiimmcbes^ empty a i&ar tureens^ munch a few 
turbots, in the shape of sandwiches li i'aiic^^te,qii^a'firkin or two of 
ale, and pledge our Lord Ma;jror, and the worthy and independent Livery, 
in a bowl of punch. We diould in fact merely take a snack for the sake 
of coiiformity, wipe our beards, make our obeisances, and resume our 
pedestals. We do therefore, in conclusion, anxiously hope, that the en<- 
lightened Livery will not suffer themselves to be prejudiced against us by 
the machinations of the men of straw, or others, their aiders and abettors, 
bttt \Kll, at the next ekictioii day for placemen and officers^ afibid us that 
countenance and support \iiiich we have now had the honour toenjdy 

* An enliiteDt carver and gilder in King-street, Cheapside^ who formed the figiirea 
iia Qi&'estidn. 
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for upwards of a century And hoping to retain our places for at least 
another century, we earnestly invite the Liveiy in our interest, to exert 
themselves, in the meantime, to strengthen the same by every customary 
meaiM, lawful or otherwise, and in return, we do hereby, jointly anrd se- 
verally, promise to stand by, and stand up for them, their heirs, their 
privilee^s, feasts, and immunities, so long as we have a leg (a*piece) left 
to stand upon. . 
As witness our hands, this 20th day of February 1824. 

OORIKCBUS, 

At the Guildhall in the Gogm aooo,* 

City of London. vulgarly called Gog and Magog* . 
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THE TEAR OF GRIEF. 

WHEN sorrow weighs the bursting heart ; 
When dearest friends are called to part ; 
Then from each beaming eye will start 

The tear of grief. 

When death selects his blooming prey, 
Nor hears the voice that pleads delay. 
In vain we strive to chide away 

The tear of grief. 

When the fond parent's dying breath 
Strires with the stifling hand of death ; 
No ling* ring hope then lurks beneath 

The tear of grief. 

Oft the stern hand of humbled pride. 
When biting satire dares to chide. 
Will from the bold reviler hide 

The tear of grief. 

When shrinking from the public gaze. 
Nature her reigning power displays. 
And from all human view delays 

The tear of grief. 

Ye mourners say, when joys have fled. 
And darkness o*er the world is spread. 
What luxury it is to shed 

^ The teai* of grief. 



- * As moiit iretad«irs arc citriom for particolorB rttpectini^ the persons of writersi 1 have 
t^ken iMiimrtosscertaiD, that mycoiTespondeat Gogmagogy is in height 14 feet, that 
the cii-cttipfereoce of his body is 12 feet, the length of his arm seven, and of his leg 
aad thigh five feet^ the calf of bis leg measures 43 inches roun^, and his wrist 94 
inches ; his middle finger is 16 inches, his great toe 13, and his nose 13 inches long. 
Ills sttJTIt 17 feet toug« and his sword six feet six inches. Farther ioftiniiatum may 
be obtained of himself. He is al«rays * at home* in Guildhall. 
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ARCTIC NATURAk lilBTOR^. 

Ths expeditions which have recently been engaged in fordiaoofeiiiig 
^ North*we8t passage, though unsuccessful in their main object, are go^ 
neraily, and very properly, considered undertakings of great utili^. 
Conducted as such expeditions now are, they cannot fail of procuring 
many Taluable additions to the arts and sciences ; whilst the spirit of en- 
terprise kept alive by them, both in officers and seamen, renders them an 
appropriate service in time of peace, for the employment of a small por- 
tion of that navy, which during the war established our right to the un- 
interrupted navigation of all " the mighty waters." It was not, however, 
to be expected that much could be learnt concerning the vegetable world. 
Oft a soil so barren, and in a climate so ungenial as the vicinity of the 
North Pole : or that zoology could receive many illustrations from a 
visit to those high latitudes, where man, defended with all the artificial 
warmth which foresight and ingenuity could provide, durst scarcely ven- 
ture abroad, to prosecute his researches. But notwithstanding these dis- 
advantages. Captain Parry's first voyage-— independently of the nautical 
observations which occurred in the course of it — led to discoveries in 
Natural History, which^ while they prove both valuable and interesting to 
men of science, inasmuch as they supply materials for the clearer defini- 
tion and more accurate distribution of several genera and species, must 
also prove acceptable to ^\ who take delight in contemplating those end- 
less gradations of beings, animate and inanimate, with which the whole 
earth is replenished. Considerable delay has taken place in publishing 
an account of the natural productions collected by the Expedition in the 
years 1819-20. This delay has, we regret tu find, been partly occa- 
sioned by the indisposition of Mr. Brown, to whose skilful hands the col- 
lections of plants were committed, and partly to the difficulties which 
arose in determining certain species, either from the variable nature, and 
imperfect state of some of the specimens, or from the previous want of 
aodientic specimens from other countries, to compare them with. 

A supplement to the appendix of the Captain's first voyage has, how- 
ever, lately appeared ;* wherein each class of subjects is treated of, by 
gentlemen whose habitual studies, and previous labours, pointed diem 
out as fully competent, in thdse departments of science to which the ma- 
terials now examined, and arranged, respectively belong. The result of 
this wise distribution is the production of a work, which, although from 
the limited nature of its contents, it may not throw any wonderful light 
upon natural philosophy, yet from the care and science of those engaged 
in collating it, not a scintilla is lost ; and it reflects credit not only upoa 
(he several writers engaged in it, but on the age and country that have 
the spirit to encourage such enterpiises as the northern expeditions, and 
the sense to render the information obtained by them available to the best 
purposes of science. ^ 

The contents .of the volume before us are thus divided. Mammalia, 
^dsy Fish and Marine invertebrate animals, by Captain Edward Sabine : 
Land inverteheate animals, by the Rev. William Kirby : Shells, by John 
Edirard Gray, Esq : Botany, by Robert Brown, Esq : and Rock Speci* 

cimtns, by Charles Konig, Esq. 

^ .....-t — — — ■ — — — -*- — • " 

* A niiipJleineDt to the appendix o( Captain Pairy^s voyage for the discovery of 9- 
^•rUi-w^t passage in t le years JS19-20, coutHtnin|^ an accouht of thie suhjecU 4ff 
•atriril biKtovy.— London, John MiiiTay. 
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The zoology by Captftin Sabine ii Ismited to notices of the animals met 
with daring the stay of the Expedition within the Arctic Circle. The 
'SfieGies already i^dH-kiiown, ate briefly enumerated witfa oocasiainl 're- 
marks ; Bodthose which were previimsly imdescribed^ reedte a miore pait- 
tictilor d/es€nptio»k 

It seems rather Temarkable i^hat only two bears were seen, during tfee 
many months that tlie Expedition remained at MelTille island. The opi>- 
laicai of several natmralifits that the white bear sleeps in caverns of ice 
tbroi^bout the wuKter season, would ia some measure account for tiie 
-appearance of so few to oiir circmnnavigators. But Fabricius coutrofverts 
the opsBion, slaiin^ the reverse to be the fact, upon his ownr knowledge ; 
Hiad Captain Sabine seems disposed to confirm his statedient He thihkfi 
that the Ibears which were seen in Meiville Island might have passed tiie 
wittter m, Barrow's Strait, where, it is probable, open water may be found 
dbrii>g the greater part of the year. ^' On the return of liie sfaip6 throi^h 
Barrow's Straat, a bear was ihet with swimming in t{ie water, about mkU 
way between the chores, which were about forty miles apart ; no itoe was 
in sig&t, except a sduiM quantity near the land ; 6b lie ap^proadi of the 
fihq>s be appeared id&rmed, and dived, but rose i^ain s^edily-: a circunl-k 
i^anee which may seem to confirm the remark of Fabricius, that wdl dS 
the PohN* bear swims, it is not abie to remain l<mg under water.** Cams* 
htpus^ the wolf, inhabits the North Georgian islands. Wolves of a very 
light eohmr, and the full size of a detter-dog, Were frequently seen during- 
the windier, but they very prudently kept tiiemselves at a distance beyond 
;gun«8hbt. One lad^ wolf, however, in the months of December and Ja- 
•ntiary, paid^dbiiost daily visits to the nmghbom-hood of tiie vessels, where 
■she condescended to receive the addressses of a settei^-dog belonging to 
^at of the officers. At first they remmned together fi>r about two or tlu«e 
lidtiES, but as fhey became better ajcquainted^ the do^ absented himself 
iar long^ p^i^ods, until at length he disappeared altogether ; and pro^ 
t>ai3iy f dl a sacrifice to the jealottsy of some male wolf. ** Hie 'same ie-» 
male however continued to visit the shijp as bef(M«, and enticed a secmid 
dog in tiiesanm maimer, wliich, after several meetings, returned so 
severely bitten, as to be disal^ed fdr many days.^ The accounts of the 
cehbrated Dr. ilunter leave no room to doubt Ihnt the wolf and the do^ 
wtM aiidodafee ; and modem naturalists liold that them is not, eitiier itt 
-cotifarmatioi^, or in die period of gestation, any such diiSerence between 
tlie wblf and the dog, as wiH warrant a specific distinction. We doubt 
iBot that, according to tiie established systems, they are perfectly corrects 
The enbs of wolves, like those of the canine race, are brought forth with 
their eyes dosed : in size there is little difierence, the wolf being about as 
tall as tlie largest gr^hound ; and in other respects^ there is equal simi-^ 
iariiy. But snrd^ die brave Pompeys and the gentle Fiddles of our 
jMquaintance aere not to be dassed with that ravenous tribe, one of in4»idi, 
no longer since than the year 1764, became the terror of all Languedoe ; 
;aid, accoMing to the Paris Gazette^ wi& known to have killed twenty 
pentais, ^hicffly women and children. Indeed, such consternation ctid hie 
spread throu^out the whole country, that public prayers are said td 
li^M^ beenr ofierad up for his destruction. Now, though tiie lesa^fad-mhlir 
be physically correct, in denying the existence of any specific difierencie^ 
wefeetbottttd^ in behalf of the innocent, useful, sagacious, faithM^-ooB^ 
^anionable, lifi^preserving tribe of dogs, to assert that the dedslbh iSn&t 
be morally wrong. What are the philanthropists of St. Gothard^ur &» 
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coai!^«tovs of thtt LluiiianeSociety, or the leaders of the btiud, er the giuui^ 
dfians of our pfopi;rty, iq short, are our boi30iii£rieiMl»and pnotectons^ to be 
classed with ^* ravening and denoanng wolves !'* Oh.! jlli^ittie4»ris revise 
your systems : take into your. consideration iiislincU» luibitss ti<$es, dispo- 
sitions ; smdno loo(^er condemn a race^. whose virtues^have baeii recorded 
for ib& emulation of mankind, to the column a1k»ttedfor the mos;4i hateful 
and insatiate of beasts, merely because a certain confiNHiat ion, and- period 
jof gestation, happen to be commoa to botb% 

Bos Mosfiatus^ or the musk ox, << inhabits. the North Georgian iskindli 
iatfafi. summer months, but being less numerous than the rein-deer^ and 
more difficult to approach, three individuals only were killed, all of which 
,were bulla. They arrived in MelviUe Island in the middle of May, cross*- 

« ingt the ice from the southward, and quitted it on their return towards 
the end of September. The musk ox may be farther stated^ on Esqui- 
maux information, to inhabit the country on the west of Davis* Strait, and 
on the north of Baffin's Bay, has a head and horns ; and a drawing of a 
bull being shown to the J^quimauxof the west coast of Davis* Strait, 
who were communicated with on the 7th of September, were immediately 
i^ecQgnised, and the aniqial called by the name of Umingmack. ; this is 
evidently the san^ewlth the Umimak of the Esquimaux of Wolstenhohne 
Sound, who were visited by the fbrmer> Expedition, and of which nothing 
more could be learnt at the tim^ from their descciption, than that it wa6 
a lai;ge«hoi!ned animal, inhabiting the land, and oertainlynota rein*deer». 
I|t is probable that, the individuals whiph extend their summer migration 
to the nocth-east of Baffin's Bay, retire, during, the W4nter^ to the conti^- 
nent of America, on to its neighbourhood, as the species- is unknown in 
South Greenland. There can be no doubt that itwas> the bead of an 
ammal of the present species, wMch is described in the FaunaGrwnlaudicu 
to. have been conveyed, on' a piece of ice to the shores of GreeitiaocU 
and which, is there erroneously conjectured, to have belonged totho Bos 
Gcunniens. U ia a curious fact, hovl^Bver, that although none of the 
Greenlanders had ever seen the animal. to which the head belonged) they 
should have given it the same name of Umimak, as is uieutioned by 
O, Fabricius : this, fact may seem to justify an inference, that the animai 
ilaelf was known to them by tradition ; and. may thus, insome measure^ 
Qiurrpborate the general belief, that their ancestors came from acountry 
to the north^nd west of the one which they. now inhabit." *' The prc^ec^ 
tiocn of the orbit&of the eyes in this species is very remarkable, wheA 
.compared with others of the same genus ; it is probably a provision, tb 
eany. the eye clear of thegreat quantity of hair which the severity ofithe 

.coid renders ueoessary in such high latitudes/ ' 

Oif Phoca VituJinOy or the commonseal^ an individual waskilled infiibf.i> 
&i!s Bay. while sleeping on a fragment of ice ; it^igreed with the descrip-^ 
tionin the Fauna Gnenlandica, so far as that descriptiongoes^ though it 
differed in thefonnation of its toes from the general accounts of the species^ 
9fid evenfrom the generic character of the. Pbscain the Kegne Aniniaiei 
** The middle toe of the fore-lflipper was the longest, the otherfr on.eaeh 

side.decreasipg in length, so. that the two exterior. were half an itich 
slnrter than thQ midctie one." In the biad«flipper the exterior toas 
were .the» longest, and were oomsected by.athick membrane^ con^taining 
ftbree other lender and' shorter toes.** The8e< observadcHis, though 
minute^ acejiot imimpoartant, inasmuch as they relate to aaanimal.wbt«h 
lionstitutes o ncof the last gradations from quadrupeds to fishes. 
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Ifreat is its aiRaity to both, that although most naturalists have ranked 
it with the former, some have pronounced it to partake, in a greater de« 
gree^ of the nature and habits of the latter, it is well known, that when 
young, the seal is capable of being tamed. Some have answered to the 
call of their master, and followed him like dogs. One was exhibited in 
London, sometime in the middle of the last century, which, in addition 
to those acts of sagacity, used to take food from its keeper's hand, stretch 
- out its neck to salute him, and crawl in and out of water at his command* 
On the present voyage, " a young seal, which was given by the master 
of a whaler to the officers of the Alexander, one of the ships on the former 
voyage, became so entirely domesticated and attached to the ship, that 
it was frequently put into the sea and suffered to swim at pei-fect liberty, 
and when tired, would return, of it^lf, to the boat's side to be taken in." 
We remember an instance very similar, in which the seal was taken oat 
to sea day after day, and thrown in from a boat ; when it invariably swam 
after its owner, and gently submitted to be retaken. 

With respect to the birds which frequent the islands in the Polar sea, it 
is remarked, generally, ^' that they arrive in May, and depart with their 
young broods in October, and that not a single species i*emains during the 
dreary season of winter.*' *^ Thirty-two species comprise the whole of 
the birds which were seen within the Arctic Circle, under circnmstanees 
which admitted of their being identified ; these are exclusive of a species 
of NumeniuSy three individuals of which flew past one of the ship's boats 
in Prince Regent's Inlet ; and a species of Hirundo (possibly Riparia)^ 
which the sergeant of artillery, who had a good knowledge of birds, stated 
■that he saw, on two occasions, in the excursion across Aielville Island in 
June 1820." The variations observed in this class of animated nature, 
are, in a popular point of view, rather curious than interesting. At the 
same time it is but justice to say, that the extreme nicety and precision 
with which they are pointed out, and which may not be duly estimated 
by the mere general reader, must form the strongest recommendation of 
. the work, to the attention of every man of science. 

Only eight species of fish appear to have been met with. The 
difficulty of preserving spesin^ens still presents a formidable impediment 
to the progress of ichthyology. It is to be hoped, that among the 
discoveries of modern science, a remedy may be found for this great 
detriment. Very few insects were seen by the Expedition, whilst within 
the Arctic Circle ; the specimens that were collected havings been sent to 
the Rev. W. Kirby, of Barham, a clear and particular descriptiim q€ 
them is rendered by him. They are confined to the orders LepidopterOy 
insects with four wings, all of them imbricated with scales; Hymenapteta 
insects armed with a sting, and having four wings interwoven with veins, 
like a piece of net-work ; and Diptera insects having two wings, ai^ 
two elevated al teres, or balances, behind. <* Besides the above insects, 
a very minute spider was seen in abundance running over the plants, and 
on the ground, and leaping when alarmed." It forms a new species^ 
called Melvillensis, 

Having devoted so much of our narrow bounds to the particidar ex<-> 
amination of the former part of <* The Supplement,'* we close the Tolnme 
with regret at not being able to bestow more upon the remaining chapters, 
than that general approbation to which the work itself, and those who 
as»sted in the collection of the materials, are so justly entitled. 
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The Deformed Transformed. — A Drama by the Right Hon. 
Lord Byron. — 8vo. HuQt. 

This Drama, by the short advertisement with which it is accompanied , 
appears to be founded pai*tly on the novel of the " Three Brothers/* and 
partly on the " Faust" of Goethe. 

In its composition and arrangement, it possesses all the wild luxuriance 
of its author, who appears here, as in all his latter productions, to revel 
unrestrained in the fields of imagination ; and conjure up to his assist- 
ance every " spirit of the vasty deep," to give additional horror to his in- 
cidents. Though his materials are confessedly borrowed, yet the power- 
ful charm of his master spirit has, by their combination in a dramatic 
form, made them his own ; and he has displayed in their developement, 
that poetic genius and playful imagination, which have so long delighted 
his numerous admirers. 

The Drama turns on the agency of the arch-fiend, in giving to Amold» 
a deformed dwarf, the person of an ancient warrior, and bestowing on 
him in that form supernatural powers, and scope for the exercise of the 
ambitions and vindictive spirit which subsequently marks his character. 
In the progress of the plot, the noble author has employed the powerful 
machinery of spells and incantations to effect the metamorphoses, and im- 
bued the dialogue with such sentiments as suit the diabolical agent and 
his depraved victim ; in which he displays that boldness of diction and 
glow of poetic imagery which so strongly mark his former dramatic pro- 
ductions. 

The piece opens with a dialogue between Arnold and his mother Ber- 
tha, in which she accuses him with being an abortion, and curses the 
hour of his birth. This is succeeded by the following soliloquy of Arnold, 
in which he bewails his deformity, and, urged by despair, determines to 
destroy himself. 

Arnold {tchuj. Oh mother !— She is yone, and I must do 
Her biddiDg \ — ^wearily but willingly 
I would fulfil it, could I only hope 
A kind word in return. What shall I do? 

{Arnold begint to cut wood : in doing ibis he wmndg one of Ma hands. 
My labour for the day is over now. 
Accursed be this blood that flows so fast ; 
For double curses will be my meed now 
At home— What home ? I have no home, no kin, 
No kind— not made like other creatures, or 
To share their sports or pleasures. Must 1 bleed too 
like them ? Oh that each drop which falls to earth 
Would rise a snake to sting them, as they have stung me ! 
Oh that the devil, to whom they liken me, 
Would aid his likeness ! If I must partake 
His form, why not his pQwer ? Is it because 
I have not his will too ? For one kind word 
Fram her who bore me, would still reconcile me 
Even to this hateful aspect. Let me wash 
The wound. 

[Arnold goes to a spring, and stoops to wash his hands : he starts bach. 
They are right ; and Nature^s mirror shews me 
What she hath made me. I will not look on it 
Again, apd scarce dare think on^t. Hideous wretch 
That I am ! The very waters mock me with 
My horrid shadow— like a demon placed 



'M I'HE «KPOHMEB TRAKtFOaMBD. 

-Dm> in tbc tbuntfia lo lOrc back th( cBtlle 

FromifilDkuttitereia. [HffoiuB*. 

And ahall I live on, 
A burden lo tbe earth, myself, and ■hame 
UalDolutf braii|t)lmFiRloJif<? Tbra bhwd, 

Fow fattb my «o«» fiw ever with thyself 
On entb, 10 wUch I willrmlorf Btonce' 
aiUi,lMUfiil amppaod'of bv Ktomaiaiiil 

Jbf FhsjiG yf •oy reptile »T,e ip^f, . 
And make li woHifnjT tnyrlodi of new wormB! 
'ThiB knlfel iMw lei mi phiTe if it will aeva 
Thk witfcerad ilip af dUum'i nigbbfaxle— my 
ifibt fiRV-ifi!<m tbfl nkMiad, M U laUh ' 

[JnuOdpkuMi IMe kn^ At ft* gnma4, witt It* fwM i^nMmb. 

Now 'lUM(, . .■ -li' ■ ■ -1 -■l' 

And 1 ran ^ upon it. Yet c«ie glwce 
On tbe feir day, nhkh sees no foul tjiing like 
Myself, flVd the sweet sun, which wuiH«d.m^bul 
Inrtin.' Thebirds — how joyonaly qi^ring! 
So J4t them, to 1 would aot be Unenled : 
Dm I^ tbelr. qvarifli^ notes be AmoWi koell ; 
Jhe UUaig lef^M my monunieitf ; t^.pHH^,. 
Oflhe near fuuoiain my sale elegy. 
Vow knife, stand Gnuly, M Tfala' would fall '. 

IAm in nufa» to ikrom IdmMtl/upon titt tml/i, Ut^ftU mddmlf Qs^gU 
bf tiejotuittan, wkitk nemi in matitM. .. 

lite fbuntaiu moves without a wind: bat shall 
9k rip|^_ of a spring chaiqfe my resolve } 
No. Vetit moTcsagata! The wsten stir, 
SW »» •il" *^> W hr *»P>e'»nbtenane 
And rockinjc powo- of the internal world. 
Wbat'ibere? Amiit! No more?— 

The stnn^F, who, it will be immediately pe«D, is no otter than (he 
arch'fiend himself, oiTera him aasistance' to assume a'fiiore inipqrtaiit 
shape. He demands some of bU t)tood to Tender the cfi^rm e^tive, 
^ch fiejng given, he perfppiis He foHowing bean^^ inMHtatiMi orer 
Uie raB^cfotrntaionearwhirh theystand. 
Stnmger. Shadows of beauty ! 



Walklo 

As thee 
Bestri 

That 
Tbe mo 



Brwhti 

Wlyn ether is spaniwd ;— . 
Sndi Ml deAre bs' [PMn^tiu to ^nwM. 

Sack ni^ command ! 



Deniona berair— 

DcsQMpi who wore 
The form of the Stoic 

Or Sophist of yore— 
Or the niape of each Victor, 

From MacedoD*8 bdy 
To each high nomaii picture, 

Wlio breObed to 4eatroy— 
Shadows of beavty I - • 

Shadows of pow^ ! 
Up to jronr dttty-^ • 

This is the hour \ 

The spirits of the departed heroes of Greece and Rome arise. He is 
offered his choice of bodies, and he i^eiects that of Acliilles^ His wish is 
complied with ; his own body falls senseless on the ground, and his soul 
animates that of the Grecian hero. The demon now possesses himself 
of the lifeless form of Arnold, which he e^cts by the following highly 
poetical incantation, in which the fall powers of the noble fiard are dis- 
played in their brightest lustre. 

Clay ! not dead, but soul-less! 

Though no man would choose thee. 
An immortal no less 

Deigns not to refuse thee. 
CUy thou art j And nqto spirit 
AH clay is of equal m^it. 

Fire! leilMU which noufbt can Utc; 
Fire 1 but.<ii mUah nonghtl can live. 

Save thf^Mled. salamander, 

Or immortal souls nf hicb wander, 
^E*niyiPS Vhat doth not forgive. 
Howling §dr a dirop of water, ^ 

Bwrnngia a quencsUesa lot : 
FireJ the only eleiBent^ • < 

Wbeie i^or fish» he^ft, bird, nor worm 
pave the worm which dieth not)> . 

Can preserve n moment^s form, 
BiK nrast wiHiibytelf be blent : 
Fife ! ]f an^il Pf^iiegiiwrd smft hii alangbter : 
f)gji ! Creat^pi^^s fiiisj^bom.danghl^y • 

And Destruction's threotened ^p. 

When Heaven with the world'hath done. 
Fire ! assist me to renew 
Life in what lies in my view 

Stiff and cold! 
His resurrection rests with me and you ! 
One little, marshy sfiark of ^ame— 
And he again shall seem the same ; 

But I bis spirit's p^toe shaU bold. 

He i|ow informs his victim that he mvst be (^if, constant conapankHi in 
hi^^U^vels ; and advises him for concealment tq tiiKc the nano tf County 
and Join the ^rmy ofQinstahle Bourbon, who is about to lay «iegfrt» 
Rome; nfi^ile he ^oes by tb^ name of Csesai^ and i^cta his squic^ or 
attendant. * ^)^e summonsf two pages, who appear ii^^th four ooakblack 
steeds, on which the party mouQt mi vapisiC '* 

W^ next find him ia tl^e ^amp of Bourbon, be&ir^ the gates of Rome^ 
whecQ a ^aloffoe ensii^ between hin^elf, C^iif^li^U^, andCtoesar^ oil Af 
flitene before mem ; which closed the first part. . . . r 
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The second part opens with a chorus of spirits in the air» who are 
watching the important moment when ^e aftsaul t commences. Its length 
precludes our inserting it entire : we shall, however, indulge ourselves 
with quoting the opening passages, which are eminently heautiful. 

'Tis the morn, but dim and dai'k. 
Wkitber flies the silent lark? 
Whither ^hrmks the clouded snn ? 
Is the day indeed begun ? 
Nature*8 eye is melandicJy 
O'er the city big^h and holy : 
But without, tiMre is a din 
Should arouse the Saints within, 
And revive the ha'otc ashes 
Round which yellow Tiber dathcs. 
Oh ye seven hills ! awaken, 
Eie your very base be shaken ! 

Hearken toxhe steady stamp I 

Mars is in their every ti'amp ! 

Not a step is out of tune. 

As the tides obey the moon ! 

On they march, thougrh to self-slaug'bter. 

Regular as rolling water. 

Whose high waves o'ersweep the border 

Of huge moles, but keep their order, 

Breaking only rauk by rank. 

Hearken to the armour^s clank! 

liook down o'er each frowning warrior, 

How he glares upon the 'barrier; 

Look on each step of each ladder. 

As the stripes that sti'eak an adder. 

The assault noy commences, Bourhon is killed, and the troops are led 
into the city by Arnold. The carnage with which the sacking of the 
town is attended, leads to many demoniacal commentaries by Csesar. The 
slaughter is carried on through the streets, and even into the sacred fane 
of St. Peter, where a Roman lady, Olympia Colonna, rushes into the 
church, where, in horror and despair, and defiance of the promises of 
Arnold to protect her from the brutal assaults of the soldiery, she dashes 
herself from the altar on which she had sprung for protection, and is 
borne from the church to all appearance a corpse. This incident con- 
cludes the second part, and the fragment ends with the opening chorus 
of part three. 



OTWAY. 

It is the common belief, that Otway, the dramatic writer, was choked 
by a morsel of roll, which he was eagerly eating after having long suf- 
fered from extreme hunger. This, however, is not the fact. He fell a 
victim to the warmth of his friendship. An intimate of his, a Mr. filaki- 
ston, was murdered in the street ; to revenge the deed, Otway pursued 
the aasassiu, who fled to France. Otway followed him on foot as far as 
Dover, where he was seized with a fever, occasioned by the fatigues he 
had undergone. On his arrival in London, in this state, he impnidently 
flbrank water, which accelerated his end, the I4th of April 1685. He ex- 
pired at an obscure public-house, the sign of the Bull, on Tower-hill, at 
the early age of 34. 
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Tm LOCALITY OF IMAOINATIOK. 

Whi^thkr the moyements of the soul are diiferentlj' performed in 
different men, it 19 beyond our power to ascertain ; it is probable, how- 
ever, that similar operations of the mind are conducted uniTersally in a 
similar manner. Although the imagination possesses the faculty of act- 
ing independently of sensible objects ; yet the primary source of its 
materials is the external world. It is^generally received that we possess 
BO innate ideas ; but that upon our entrance into the world, the mind 
presents, as it were, a smooth, unimpressed surface ; called into action 
by the communications of the senses, it gradually unfolds its powers, ac- 
quires vigour, and lays up internal aliment for the imagination. As the 
senses, therefore, are the only medium by means of which we converse 
with nature, much of the vividness of the impressions which we receive, 
and of the consequent strength of the imagination, depends upon the sus- 
ceptibihty of * those organs. Mankind, like plants and animals, appear 
subject to the influence of situation, and acquire a distinct mental, as 
well as physical, character from climate. The.countries which approach 
either of the extremes of temperature, appear to be particularly unmvour- 
able to the progress of human nature towards perfection ; but upon the 
inhabitants of warm and temperate regions, where the outward form has 
attained its greatest beauty, and the intellectual powers have been most 
successfully developed. Nature seems to have bestowed peculiar advan- 
tag^es. The I^plander and the Negro ar^, in general, equally incapable 
of enjoying the pleasures of imagination ; the one from a deficiency, tfce 
other from too great an acuteness of sensibility. But under temperate 
and generous skies, the organs of sensation ar6 susceptible, without be- 
ing 'effeminately passive, and strong without being obtuse. These im- 
pressions are transmitted with the most glowing vehemence, and imagi- 
nation exerts its most potent energies. Although warmth of imagination 
is by no means inconsistent with strength of understiaoding ; and the 
two qualities, as in individuals they are often united, so among nations 
they are seen to flourish together under favourable circumstances ; still 
we may observe in general, among the natives of warmer climates, greater 
extravagance in matters relating to the imagination, and less acti- 
vity in regard to truth. Science is but little indebted to the southern 
world ; almost all the great discoveries, and i*eal advancements in philo- 
sophy, have been effectuated by the sages of the north. But for the la- 
bours of Newton and his successors, whether in England, Germany, or 
France, who have raised their system upon the solid basis of fact and 
experiment, we had still dreamt with Aristotle, and in the place of rea- 
son, had blindly followed the fictions of the imagination. 

Upon no subject has the fancy delighted to set itself to work so much 
as on religion ; that is, on speculations concerning the nature and worship 
of superior invisible beings. Correct notions of the Deity, without the 
assistance of Divine revelation, are beyond the capacity of human rea- 
son ; though faint ideas of him may be gathered from the studious con- 
templation of nature, and enlarged views of the harmony of the universe. 
But the imagination quickly supplies this defect ; and under the opera- 
tion pf pleasure, or the apprehension of evil, invests the most prominent 
objects of the creation with the attributes of divinity. Viewing in this 
light the superstitions c^ the Teutonic tribes, and of the ancient Greeks, 
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we remark a strikiiig dissimilaritf . Th« former boing- possessed of a 
stronger uaderstanding, and less tender sensibility, the objects of their 
adorattoa iwppe eomparatively few. Their reason, though rude, taught 
them to'rev)&re tlieir deities, without reducing tbem to the level of the 
senses, and controlled the wild monstrosities of the imagination. They 
deemed it derogatory to the divine dignity to represent their gods in 
visible forms ; and accordingly their rehg^ous worship was'comprised in 
a few simple solemnities^. But among the latter, supemtvtion assumed 
quite a dinefeiit complexion. Their ardeni and enthusiastic temperamest 
kd them to deify nearly every portion of the creation. Temples adorned 
With the finest works of art, splendid festivals and processions, mystev- 
rious an^ sensual rites, mark the spirit of Grecian mythology. Not cbe- 
tent with assigning a'presiding genius to every hill, fountain, and grove, 
diey embodied in sculpture even abstract qualities. Youth, beauty, 
k»ve, 'terror, each had its peculiar altar and appointed eeremonies* The 
iHimp and grandeur of the Ron^is^ church, its saints, martyrs, and legends' ; 
the domihion which it asserts over departed souls, are peculiarly adapted 
to captivate the imagination. Accordingly the successors of $t. Peter 
have always feiind their most devoted a^erenls in the southern nations 
of Europe ;' whilst in the north a purer form of worship is e$tabli^ed> in 
wiison with the chaster genius of^the cliiuate. It is moreover worthy of 
fethaiiL, that tW doctrines of Mahomet, and of the Hindoo mythologislSy 
have struck root only m the east and south. 

False philo9ophy is another oiipring of the imagination, rather tihan 
of Ae understandiag ; and the occuk sciences have, therefbi^, more par- 
lictdarly fk>urished in warm and glowing atmospheres. Astrology owes 
its existence to the Arabians ; engmfted on a slender knowledge of as- 
tix>nomy, it soon corrupted the parent stock. Fancy pleased- itself *with 
casting nativities, anticipating the decrees of fate, and identifying the 
fortunes of man with the revo^tions of the celestiial bodies. The magi- 
cians of £gypl^9 ^^^ ^^ ^^y^ ^^ Hermes Trismegie^iis, haveclaiiiwd 
domihion'over the world of spirits; whilst in the south of Burope^ and ih 
the east, the philosopher's stone, isind the elixir of life, have been sought 
with indefatigable perseveratice. Th^ furnace and the alemliic were in 
constant employment, and adepts boasted, and were believed, to have 
met with success. ' > 

By the progress of civilization the feelings ar^ refined, and th(i imagi- 
nation is elevated ; and hence Ae natives of colder climates make great 
advancement in the useful arts, and derive from the imagination a plea- 
sure, differing indeed in degr^e^ but not in kind, from that experienced 
by thMr southern neighbours. But it must be confessed, that only iti 
the south have painting, sculpture, and music, attained, that perfection, 
which will probably never be surpassed. The admiration which an English 
amateur evinced at a grand display bt musical talent, sinks into indifiii- 
rence,'^en contrasted witii the raptai^es into which*the sensitive Italian is 
hiirried'by haKmonipus sounds. But poeU^ is the theme on which Hie 
itnagination most l<o«tes to dwell ; and in the cultivatiou of which itmost 
readily unfolds^ its~{M>Wers. And here agidn it cannot but be obseprved, 
jth^tthie southern- tiafi^ have' not oply pibduped a gb^ter share 'of 
poi^tical'tSLlent, ibut tiiat among thetn tlie spirit x)f poetry is also more 
earnestty felt, and.niore diidy aj^preeiated. Virgil, Dsmt^, Ariosto^ Tsisso, 
whh a vastvarietjrof itiferior, y^r highly^ glo<wiag spirits, fully JRslii^ 
whatever commendations of this kind have been lavished on their cete- 
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brated land. There ejen the vidgiff are atire to the tender beauties of 
poetical excellefice ; the poets are constantly in their mouths ; and th^ 
genius of the people is at once cbdracterized^ fostered^ tedffratiii^Ct, by 
the effusions of the wanderings improvisators. A style teemmg with Bie«-* 
taphors and hyperbole, with animation of gesture and earnestness of 
expression, has always distinguished the oriental nations. Their poetry, 
is still impassioned, enthusiastic, wild. Amidst a1) their privations, they 
still listen with transport to the recitds of their bards.; ai^dtfae Ionian 
tales which, two thousand yeai*sago, delighted the children 6f tbe east, 
tb this day preserve their spirit in the romances of the modem Arabs. 



SADDER. 

In the second chapter of the Sadder of Zoroaster, it is mentioned, th^t 
a bridge is erected over the gi'eat abyss where Hell is situated, which 
leads from the Earth to Paradise ; that upon the bridge there stands an 
angel, who weighs in a balance the merits of the passengers ; that the 
passenger whose good works are found light in the balance is thrown 
over the bridge into Hell, .but the passenger whose good works prepon- 
derate, is allowed to proceed to Paradise, where there is a glorious city, 
gardens, rivers, and beautiful virgins, &c. In the fourth chapter of this 
system of the Persian mythology, good works are recommended by the 
following parable: — Zoroaster being with the Deity, saw a man in Hell, 
who wanted his right foot. " O, my Creator," said Zoroaster, " who is 
that man who wants his right foot ?" The Deity answered, " that he had' 
been king over thirty»-three cities, had reigned many years, but had never 
done any good except once, when observing a sheep tied where it could' 
not reach its food, he with his right foot pushed the food towaf-ds it, and' 
6n that account the right foot was saved out of torment.*' 



iMlTAtlON OF AN ftPlTAPH OF TYMNASUI. 

** The traitor now shall die," the mother said, 

*^ With his base blood he shall atone. What, break 

The laws of Sparta, and die un^evenged ?*' 

She seized the sword, and o'^ him hung : but now 

The mother rose vrithin her — ^Thrice she turned 

The sword*s sharp point against th' offender ; now 

Her country's laws 'gainst him in judgment rose,' 

And bracing every nerve to strike, she said, 

" Hear me, Demetrius, now no more my vow ; 

Hear me, thou coward, ere to Pluto's realms . 

Thou goest, and bear^st-thy infamy and shame. 

Hear thou, far worse, far lower, than the dog^ 

That nesar Eurotas' stream skulks forth to seek 

Uncertain prey. Hear! when thou shidt arrive 

Before the throne where Minos dreadful sits. 

Call me not mother : when you broke the laws, 

And lost your title to be called a Spartan, 

Yoiilost your mother." While she spake, she raised 

The shining sword, and plunged it in his breast. 



MODBlty ARCHlTECrUKtf. 

** What proof have we that the professors of architecture in the nine- 
teenth century possessed that perfect knowledge of the sublime styles of 
antiquity of which they so vainly boasoed ?" is a question which will na- 
turally be asked by people of taste in a future age, on viewing such of our 
modem structures as may happen to survive to that period/^What opi- 
nion will they form of our talent and discernment ; of the ti-ouble we are 
reported to have taken in examining the relics of Greece and Rome ? they 
will -surely conclude that our travellers missed] the objects of their re- 
search, or wanted taste to profit by their models. Nor is it in architec- 
ture alone that we are so distinguished for variety and novelty. All that 
contributes to comfort, ease, and luxury, changes its form and fashion, 
not according to any approved standard, or at stated periods, but agree- 
ably to the fancy of every one who r^ects, or despises fixed rules. Fashion 
or novelty is a tyrant without control; and, "taste,'* though much, 
talked of, is a term as commonly misunderstood, as it is generaily misap- 
p\ied. The carpenter who builds your summer-house ; the citizen, who 
designs his country-box in the '^gothic*' style ; and the architect of a 
churchy are styled with equal freedom, and often with equal propriety, 
men of " taste." True it is, that trifles may be performed with neatness 
and propriety, and the carpenter, the citizen, and the architect, are 
equally entitled to applause for the success of their respective talents. 

The taste, for I must use, though I hate the term, — of the present day, 
seems to be for invention. I n costume it has reached a ridiculous height, 
but in architecture, it is quite gone mad. Upholsterers and landscape- 
gardeners are turned architects, and every architect has a style of liis 
own. The established orders of Greece and Rome are set aside as com- 
mon-place, and others composed from models which have nothing to re- 
commend them but their singularity. Every age has produced some bad 
designers and sculptors, and it is absurd to imitate what is destitute of 
elegance or beauty merely because it is venerable. Methinks taste is no 
less required to select a model than to adapt it ; and I will venture to as- 
sert, that no applause will follow the labour of an architect who has chosen 
an example merely from its novelty. 

Mr. Nash and Mr. Soane are the masters of iurention in the present 
day : the former is indeed ingenious, but the latter bears away the palm. 
The fertile imagination of Mr. Soane has been largely called upon at the 
King's staircase in the House of Lords, and at the Bank of England. 

When we call to our remembrance the splendid palace wjiich once 
occupied the ^ite of the former building, and the noble architecture of 
Sir Robert Taylor, of the latter, their fate, and the character of their suc- 
cessors, is equally deplorable, it must be mortifying for the architect so 
soon to witness the destruction of the crooked passage and gi-otesqne 
porch, which almost close up the entrance of Abingdon-street,. but their 
fate, we are informed, is inevitable ; and whatever Mr. Soane and his 
friends may think, or say, the designers and applauders will lose no 
credit by the absence of such trumpery erections. The interior of the 
staircase and passage baffle description. Tlie latter is crowded with 
pillars, and the whole is covered with " crincum-crancum and cut work,*' 
which, aided by the glare of saffron-coloured glass, dazzle and distract the 
sight more than a confectioner's shop on twelfth-day. So resolutely has, 
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the architect huried defiance at the approved rules of antiquity, that he 
has diminished all the mouldings, and increased with the number 
the size of the ornaments. These ornaments are, I fear, undefinable : 
some resemble marbles strung together, others the joints of animals* 
bones, but the majority bear no analogy whatever to finy produ(!tion of 
nature, or invention of art. The architect, we believe, scorns to be a 
copyist, and he has now shewn us the wonderous all-sufficiency of an 
inventive wisdom. The public will not admire such trasli under the 
name of architecture. A confectioner, to be sure, might possibly turn 
it to some account : he could perhaps adorn a mince-pie, or a plum- 
cake, and gain applause ; but while an architect continues to torture 
stone, and plaster walls, with such paltry ornaments, he must endure 
the censure of men of science and true taste. 

If our memory does not deceive us, the Bank-buildings once trembled 
to their foundations under the thunder of a poet. If our eloquence is 
less forcible, it shall be directed towai'ds its object with no less energy 
and sincerity of intention. We recollect the Rotunda, which was un- 
questionably the grandest room in the Metropolis, whose dome swelled in 
sublime proportion little inferior to its revered model, the Pantheon; and 
whose endless range of pillars, with their highly-wrought capitals, sup- 
ported a bold entablature ; these, with their subordinate members, com- 
posed the design of Sir Robert Taylor. Such was the structure which 
Mr. Soane^s taste could not equal, but which he did not scruple to violate 
and destroy. The Rotunda is now a vacuum ; in the room of sunk pan- 
neIs,bold cornices, and graceful columns, the wall and ceiling are streaked 
or ** scored''* with lines, and the once beautiful room is now as uninte* 
resting as the inside of a cocoa-nut shell. After the lapse of a few 
years, the architect has made another sweeping attack on Sir Robert 
Taylor's work. The extensive wings of the principal front screened the 
building of the interior court, and preserved a uniform character on the 
exterior. They consisted of arched recesses, and piers foimed of fluted 
Corinthian pillars placed at regular distances. 

The eastern wing, and part of the connected side having been cased, 
now present a very singular appearance, in contrast with the opposite 
wing, and with the centre ; which last was built by George Sampson. 
Eight pillars now stand in unmeaning array, where sixteen formerly stood 
in scientific order : the graceful capitals have given place to the short 
lumpy style of the Temple of Vesta ; the entablature supports a row of 
little open arches, evidently copied from the partition of a mississippi 
board ; and two contending scrolls, which seem to have crawled along the 
parapet in search of a position,, at last unite and settle over the angle. 

We have heard that Mr. Soane prides himself on turning the comer 
of a building well : to do him justice, the Lothbury corne^* of the Bank, 
when he first began to mangle the poor devoted structure, was ingeni- 
ously contrived ; and the public, who are always ready to reward merit, 
gave the architect a due share of applause. And what has been the 
consequence ? Mr. Soane has tried the same experiment at every op- 
portunity ; again at the Bank, at the King's entrance to the House of 
Lords, and at that huge unsightly building which is now erecting on the 
flank of Westminster Hall ; but with very different success : these repe- 
tions of a scheme which can only be defended at the corner of a narrpw 
street, are viewed with contempt by the public : the Bank Directors, or 
many of them, must surely contemn the building, though perhaps they 
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^iM chotiB^ iMit to tderate it ;.aad we viOLy jmMre to pitediot^ flnit Sit 
Charles Long witt Itore all the honour of the Weataunittfv pile t^ Mr. 
SoaHe. The architect may ** tarn'' batlcbng» into whatettr fcrau bis 
thinki^ proper ; bikt W^ cannot for^ve his aittempts tb ** turh*' Ardiitec* 
fiire into ridicilte. 



CHARILA. 

Charila, according to Plutarch, was a festival observed once in nine 
years by the Delphians. It owed its origin to this circumstance : In a 
great famine the people pf Delphi assembled, and applied to their ktn^ 
to relieve their wants. He accordingly distributed the little com he had 
among the noblest ; but as a poor little girl, called Charila, solicited the 
king with more than common earnestness, he beat her with his shoe, amf 
th« girl, unable to bear his treatment, hanged herself with hei* girdle. 
The famine increased, and the Oracle told the king, that to relieve hitf 
people, he must atone for the murder of Charila. Upon this, a fesftival 
Was instituted, with expiatory rites. The king presided over this insti- 
tution, and distributed pulse and corn to such as attended. Chaiila^s 
iliiage was brought before the king, who struck it with his shoe ; after 
which it was carried tb a desolate place, where fhcy put a halter round 
its neck, and buried it where Charila was buried. — Pint, in Quest » Grdec, 



A FRAGMENT, 

When last they met 



Beside the ruined tower. 
They parted with a fond regret. 

To meet at* sun-set hour. 
All, then, around, was bright to view,— > 
The floweret smit'd — ^the sky was blue. 

The sun*set hour arrived*— but ah ! 

The bark was on the sea, . 
And he was toifn from Beauty's star, 

. Frpni Emily ! . 
But Memory feiguM Love's fondest tone, 
And Hope bade tearful grief begone. 

Summer's last sun at length had set, 

^And all was dull around, — 
Tlie sky was dark, — the floweret 

Lay withering on the ground : 
Edwin returned, and traversed o'er 
Where all was bliss of yore. 

He heard that she was not ! — 
He could not weep— he could not sigh,-^ 
With shuddering heart and dimmed eye. 

He stagger'd from the spot — 

H^ sought once, more the sea to brave,— 

And^perish'd on Atf wave ! a. 
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THE MODERN MEDEA. A SKETCH. 



"^^ Semina, flofe^ue, etsticeos incoquit acrei) ^ 
Addh et 6X€epta0 lank pernocte pmroas, 
£t strigis inAoteft ipaiB com ^arnibius alas, 
Vivaciiquejecuroarvi; quibiu inMpar addit . 
Qra caputqu^ nowem ^mcif» f^cula paaafei^'' — Ov. Mbt» 

In the summer of 1823, 1 was re^sidiQe for a few days at ^ lolitafy 
huif amongst th« hills of — • — -. One afternoon I had plannea m cix* 
cursion to a neighbouring cave, but was prevented from going tl^re hj^ 
a heavy rain which liad fallen during the whole of the day. I had no 
friends in the neighbourhood, and could not have Dix)cured at my ix^ 
any work worth the perusal. The library of my lorcuord was smatL, and 
the collection not remarkable for being well chosen; it consisted of 
Pan^ela, Baron Munchausen, Fox's Martyrs, the Pilgrim's Progress, 
and a few other publications of an equally edifying dis^ription^ I suould 
have been at a loss how to have spent the tedious ho^s'had.I J^ot ha4 
a companion. He was a stout, elderly man, a perfect stranger to u|p, 
and by his conversation shewed himself possessed of a very colisiderible 
share of erudition ; his language was correct, his remarks strong Bfid 
forcible, and delivered in a manner energetic and pointed. While we 
were engaged in conversation, our eiu's were stunned by a number .of 
village lads shouting and hollowing at the door of the inn. On, enquir- , 
in^ of the landlord into the cause of this disturbance, we were informed, 
that a poor woman, who was reputed to be a witch, had taken shelter 
at his house fron^ the inclemency of the storm, and that som^e idle boysi, 
on seeing her enter the house, had behaved in the rude manner already 
mentione(}. 

The landlord having left the room, I ^aid to my companion, " So* 

you have witches in , Sir, or at least those who pretend to be , 

such. I thought that race of ignorant impostors had been long extinct^ 
but am sorry to find the case is otherwise.'* 

The stranger looked at me, and sak(„ ** Do you then disbelieve ihd 
existence of witchcraft ?" 

" Most assuredly," I replied. 

" Then I suppose," he added, *' you also disbelieve revelation, and 
consider the events recorded in the sacred Scriptures, to be the mere 
inventions of priestcraft" . , 

I answered, " Sir, I acknowledge the sacred Scriptures to contain ^ 
the most important truths, and credit every event recorded in them.*^ 

" Then you must confess that witchcraft did exist." 

*' I do, but think not its existing in a former age to be any evidence 
of its being permitted in the present. In the days of the prophets, 
giants were on the earth, — are there any now? miracles were perform* . 
ed, — ^is that the case in the present age?"* 

" I grant what you say respecting giants and miracles, but cannot 
by any means bring my opinions on the subject of witchchaft to coin- , 
cide with yours. Many learned works have been written to prove the 
existenseof it in the present age; you will |^erceiye I am. alluding to, 
the treatises of Glanvil and Sinolair."^ 

I ■ . 1 ■' ■ ' - ..l».»l I.. I !«■» Jl ' % I t ' , 
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• Yefi^ do' not Hobealolie and Evaai w^rk miradB^ ?'-*PN«tei2$ 4eyilw 

Literary Magnet, sixth edition, vol. i. no. v. 
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'* True; and learned men have jsometimes committed foolishactions, 
and certakily Glanvil and Sinclair, great as their talents undoubtedly 
were, shewed no great wisdpm in publishing their ridiculous effusions, 
which are nothing more than the overflowings of heated imaginations." 

My companion seeing I was not to be convinced by any arguments he 
could advance, and that, like the adder in Holy Writ, '' I was deaf to the 
voice of the charmer, charm he ever so wisely," thus addressed me ; " I 
wag like you, sceptical on the subject of our present discourse, but the 
doubts I once entertained have long since vanished, and if you can at- 
tend patiently to a history I will relate, I think you will be convinced 
that witchcraft does exist, or at least has existed in very modem times. 

" In the year 17-^—, in a lonely gill, about a quarter of a mile distant 

fi'om A , stood a solitary cottage ; a more wretched habitation the 

imagination cannot picture . It contained a single apartment, inhabited 
by an old woman called Bertha. , Bertha was throughout ac- 
counted a witch and practiser of ' the art that none may name,' I was 
at that time very young, and unmajrried ; and far from having any dread 
of her, would frequendy talk to bar, and was always glad when she 
called at my father's house. She was tall, thin, and haggard, her eyes 
were large, and sunk deep in their sockets, and the hoarse, masculine 
intonations of her voice were any thing but pleasing. The reason I took 
such delight in the company oi Bertha was this — she was possessed of 
muich historical knowledge, and related events which had occurred two 
or three centuries ago, in a manner so minute and particular, that many 
a time I have been induced to believe she had been a spectatress of 
what she was relating. Bertha was undoubtedly of great age, but what ' 
that age was no one ever knew. I have frequently interrogated her 
on the subject, but always received an evasive answer to my inquiries. 

** In the autumn, or rather in the latter end of the summer of 17 — , 
I set out one evening to visit the cottage of Bertha. I had never beheld 
the interior, and led on by curiosity and mischief, I was determined to 
see it. Having arrived at the cottage, I knocked at the gate of it; 
* Come in,' said a voice which I knew was Bertha's. I entered, the 
old woman was seated on a three-legged stool, by a peat fire, surround- 
ed by three black cats and an old sheep dog. ' TV ell, John,' she ex- 
claimed, ' what brings you here ? what can have induced you to pay 
a visit to old Bertha? what is it you want? I answered, ' .Be not of- 
fended, I have never before this evening viewed the interior of your 
cottage, and wishing to behold it, I have made this visit; I also wished 
to see you perform some of your incantations.* I jpronounced the last 
word ironically; Bertha observed it, and said, * Then you doubt any 
power, think me an impostor, and consider my incantations mere jug- 
glery; you may think otherwise, but be seated, approach my humble 
hearth, and in less than half an hour you shall observe such an instance 
of my power as I have never hitherto allowed mortal to witness.' I 
obeyed the witch, and approached the fire. I now gazed around me» and 
minutely viewed the apartment;' to describe it would require the genius 
of a Lewis oraCrabbe. Three stools, an old deal table, a tew pans, three 
pictures of Merlin, Nostradamus, and Michael Scott, a caldron, <lnd a 
sack, with the contents of which I. was unacquainted, formed the whole 
stock of Bertha. The witch having sat by me a few minutes, rose and 
fudd, ' Now for our incantations ; behold me, but interrupt me not.* She 
(tU^n with chalk drew a circle on the floor, and in the midst of it placed a 
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^kafing'-jlMh, fflled with burning embers;' on thi»8li6 fixed thecaldrmt 
which she half filled with water. She then comitifMded me tb take my' 
station at the farther end of the circle, which T ^id accordingly. Ber-^ 
tha then opened the sack, and taking from it varibns ingredients, threw' 
titem into < the charmed pot,^ Amongst many other artiotes, I i^e^' 
ticed a skeleton head, bones of;different si^es; and thedtied c^rGalie9^ 
of some small animals. These she threwin, ope by one, a^d while she 
was thus employed, continued mattering some words, in a langaag«i 
which was unknown to me: all I remember heariilgwaslhe word ibo-^ 
ni^. At length the chaldron boiled, and the witch, presettting me 
with a glass, told me to look through it at the chaldron. I dSl so; 
and observed a figure enveloped in the steam; at the first glance I 

knew not what to make of it, but I soon recognized the &ce of N ; 

a friend and intimate acquaintimce ; he was dressed in his usual mdde,' 
and seemed unwell and pale. I was astonished and tremUed. Th^ fi- 
gure having disappeared, Bertha remoVedthe chaldron and extinguish- 
ed the fire. She then approached me, and said, ' Now, do you doubt 
my power; I have brought before you the form of a person who re- 
sides some miles from this place ; was there any deception in the ap- 
pearance? I am no itaipostor, though you have Mtherto regarded m6 
as such.' She ceased speaking, I harried towards the door, aad said» 
' Good night;' * Stop,' said Bertha, ' I have not yet done with you; 1 
will shew yoa something more wonderful than the appearance of thia 

evening: to-morrow, at midnight, go and stand ypon A bridge,* 

and look at the water on the left side of it ; nothing will faarmyou, fear notl' 

"And why should I go to A bridge?' what end can be an;^ 

swered by it? the place is lonely, I dread to be thereat such an hour^ 
may! have a companion?' r : 

* No!' exclaimed Bertha. 

* Why not?' 

* Because the charm will be broken.' 
'What charm?' 

' I cannot tell.' 

* You will not' 

' I will not give any farther information; obey me, nothing shall 
harm you.' • * 

^ Well:, Bertha,' I said, you shall be obeyed; I believe you woilld 
not do me an injury : I will repair to A bridge to*morrow alt mid- 
night; good night.' 

" I then left the cottage and retamed home. . When I. re tired to rest 
I coald not sleep ; slumber fied my pillow,^ and with resfle^s eyes I by 
ruminating on the strange occurrences at the cottage, and> on what f* 
was to behold at A— r— bridge. Morning dawned,: I rose aitr^freshbd 
and £atigaed; daring the day I was unablo to attend to any biuiiness r 
my coming adventure entirely engrossed my mind; night arrived, I> 

repaired to A bridge; never shall I forget the scene! Tfaere^^e 

moments of oar existence which something tends to intrant indelibly 
on our memory, and that was one. It was a lovely mght, the foil- 
orbed moon was saiUng peacefully through a clear, bliie, cloudless 
sky, and its beams, like streaks of silvery light, fell on the bosom of 
the chrystal stream; the mo(mhght fallnig ontihe hills formed them 
into a variety of fantastic shapes ; here one might bdu>ld the sismblance 
of a rained abbey,' with towers and spires^ and Anglo^-Saxmror Ootliic 
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«rclie9| utaiwther jitteo iwigbt fmiey aeastte froimfaigk feudal grsn- 
a«iir, ^tb iiji ImttroiAet, battlejBieiito, cmd parapoU. Tke stiUnera 
wbioli reigned wromA; broke <m}y by the mnnmirmg of tke etremi ; tke 
whitet^watk^d eottage*, scattered here and there aieag ifta baidca, and 
the wood^ wearing an autiuniial change, all united to oonfiosa a seen* 
9f oaliB and perfect beiEtnty. I leased against tke left battlenient q£ 
the bridge'; I waited a quarter of an koor-^alf an kour^^^^an honr-^ 
IKatlung ^tppcfired^ listened^ aU was silMst; I looked avoand, I saw 
n(9thiBg., ^niy, I inwardly ejaculated^ I have nustaken the hoar; 
noi it must be nddnigbt} Bertha has deceived me; feed that I am, 
why have I obeyed the bedlan^T-^Thns I reasoned. The ebck of a 
i|ei§^W^«ring cknroh chimed-^I counted the strokes, it was twelve 
p'clock ; I iwil nistsken the hoar > and I resolTcd to stay a little longer 
9n the bridge. I iiesnmed my atation which I had quitted, aad gaeed 
on tjhe stream* The river in that part runs in a clear still channel, and 
all its music dies awky* As I looked on the stream I heard a low 
naOAning) sounds and perceived the water violently troubled, without 
sny apparent cause. This disturbance having continued a few minutes^ 
ceasedf and the river became calm, and again flowed along in peace* 
fulness. What eoidid this mean? why was the low moaning sound? 
itkil oansed tke disturbance of the rirer i I asked myself these qaes- 
tfons again and again» unable to give them any rational answer. Widi 
a slight^ mdeacribable kind of fear, I bent avf steps homewards^. On 
turning a comer of the lane that led .to my father's house» a huge black 
dog of Ike Ne wfonndland breed crossed my path, and looklsd wistfully 
QtL me. Poor fellow 1 I exclaimed, thou hast lost thy master! come 
homo with me^. said I will use thee well till we find kim» The deg^ 
seemed to imderstand me, and followed me. When I arrived at my 
place of abode, I looked for the dog, but I saw ne traces of it, and f 
c<mjectured it had found its master. 

** On the following morning I o^un repaired to the cottage of the 
witch, and found her as on the former occasion, seated by the fire. I 
thus accosted her, * Bertha, I hiaive obeyed you, I was present at 
midnight on A bridge.' 

' And of what sight were yea a witness?' ske replied. 

* I saw nothing except a slight disturbance of the stream.' 

''I know,' she said, * yemsaw adistnrbance of the watisr, bulf did ytou 
behold notdiing nioref 
' NotUng.' 

* JNathiag? reofdkdl yoovself^ ynmr mwnnry &iks you/ 

' I forgot^ Berdm^ as E W3S proceeding hcsnawards i mefe a Kew* 
ft^umdkuan de^^ yMA I ciin|ectured belonged to seme traflrelian' 

* Tbnt degv' answered Beitha^ ^ never belonged to omi^; no ko^ 
man haid^ is kia nlSster: yes^ tibfink not I ntlecr afajsekood; tke 
dog yoiK aaw was Basgns; you knve perhaps befara heard of him.' 

* I kMreftapMntly hsasd inks of Baijus^ bnt I nev^r credited them^ 
if Ae h^ttda of my nnkive hills are tnte^ a dea(th may be enpeotad to 
foUowihis^ aiq[>ea]nnce«' 

* Yonare rifi^, imd a death will fcttow his test n^t^a appearance.' 
' Whose deaths . 

> I "stiik mentien. noikmg fturther duin Aoa^it is not yoar^s.' 
^ Ak Bertka riBfiasdd to make any fttntheir c^mmiianications, I leftken. 
InhMitkaatfaDeekoum after I hadquilted kea dwellings I wasinfonned 
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that my friend N — , whose figure I had seen enveloperd in the mist of 

the chaldron, had committed suicidci by drowning himself at A 

bridge, in the very plane where I beheld die disturbance of ttie water. 

« N was intarred at At4*««- ehurch* on, the Sunday loBowing 

his death ; on the evening of the funeral, Bertha called at my father's, 
and requested to see me. She was admitted ; I thought she looked 
more than usually dejected^ ' I have called, John,' she said, * ijb 
bid you adieu ; I am going to leave you.' * Whither are you going?* 
I asked. Her answer was, * Where I trust I shall never see you.' 
These were her last words. After she had spoken them she rose, - 
shook me by the hand, and left the apartment. I called at her houie 
on tke following monii^g; all was desolate, no traces of Bertiia were 
seen, every thing was in disorder, the caldron was lying on the floor, 
sptit in four pieces ; no person saw Bertha leave the eottag^, and 
which way she went was ne>ver known." 

Such was llie story of my companion ; the tale amused me, but by 
no means increased my belief in witchcraft. I told th6 narrator so, 
aod we again entered into a serious discussion on the subject. Hiis 
continued till the dock of our inn struck seven, when the stranger left 
me, saying that he could not stay any longer, as he had a^d^tanc^ of 
five miles to go that evenings D. 



ADVENTURE OF AN ENGLISH KNtOHT. 

r 

In the interminable wars between England and Frafnce, in the reign 
of Edward III. single acts of knights and soldiers occupy a promi- 
nent place in the chronicles of the age. One of tiiis kind is thus nar- 
rated by Froissart. The hero of the story, it Itronld seem', had some- 
thing oF Bobadil or ParoUes in his character. The English army was 
encamped near Paris. ** Now it happened," * says Froissart, •* one 
Tuesday morning, when the English began to decamp, and had set 
fire to all the villages, wherein they were lodged, so that the fires 
Were distinctly seen from Paris, a knight of their army, who had 
made a vow the preceding day, that he would advance aa far as the 
harriers,. and strike them with his Iknce in his hand, his target on his 
neck, and completely armed except his helmet, and spurring his steed| 
was followed by his squire on another courser carrying the helmet. 
When he approached Paris, he put on the helmet, wbioh Ms squire 
laced behind. He then gollopped away, sticking spurs into his horse, 
and advanced prancing to strike the barriers. They were then open ; 
and the lords and barons within, imagined he intended .to enter- &e 
town, but lie did not mean any such tking ; for having struck the gates 
according to his vow, he checked his horcie and turned about. The 
Fr^ich knighta who saw him thus retreat, cried oat to him» ' Ge^ 
away ! get away ! thou hast well acquitted thyself.^ As for the imiac 
of this knight, I am ignorant of it, nor do I know ^m what couairy' 
he came ; but he bore for his ftr^s, Jules it'deuxftm^m ^^^t y^^ "^/^^ 
bor dure mtire nan indentee^ 
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. Thb Character of the Russians, and a detailed history of 
Moscow, by Robert Lyall, M. D. 4to. Cadel, 1828. 

• • 

It is neither the prodigions extent of the Russian empire, nor the 
variety of natiojis of which its population is composed, nor the splen- 
dour of its court, nor the OHsery of the lover orders, which have caused 
'a more than ordinary curiosity to know what is the internal state of the 
coiintries subject to the mighty Monarch of the North. All the above, 
and several other causes of interest, have long existed, but a succes- 
sion of events, altogether unexpected, have successively arisen to make 
us more sensible of them, and of the influence which this gigantic 
power already exercises in the theatre of the world; an influence 
which probably has not yet reached the limits to which it is destined 
to* extend. Hence we fiud a very ardent desire to know more fully the 
mtemai resources of this »tate» and to become better acquainted with 
the manners, laws, and institutions of a people, which having long 
lived in barbarism at our very doors, have at length become desirous 
of civilization; and whilst they are eagerly receiving it, are covertly 
exerting an authority over their more enlightened neighbours. 

This desire, which has led to the production of much information, 
has been rendered the more steadfast by the contradictory statements 
of several authors, each of whom might have been expected to be fa- 
miliar with the subject of which he profe^ssed to treat, and superior 
to any interested or unworthy motive for misleading his readers^ Our 
present author , endeavours to explain and. reconcile these discordant 
potices; and his long residence in Russia, where his practice as a me- 
clical man, brought him in contact with many persons of all ranks, en- 
ables him to elucidate the subject with success. 

The picture of the moral state of society is indeed a gloomy one, but 
yet there are traces of the dawn of a brighter day, when the present 
darkness shall be dispelled ; and institutions are already in operation, 
which, we trust, will gradually lead to the establishment of others yet 
more powerful, to convey liberty to the peasants, and honesty and in- 
tegrityT— precepts which never yet flourished in a state of slavery — ^to 
all ranks throughout the empire. 

The character of the Russians, as set forth in the first division of 
this work, contains much important matter, from which we shall ex- 
tract a few passages. The history of Moscow presents a mass of in- 
formation, which has only been very superficially and partially exhi- 
bited by former authors. It does not- admit of abridgment, nor can 
we so readily make extracts from it, as from the first part of the work» 

" A ffete was to be given by Madame Poltoratsbia, the mother of the gentle- 
man whom I accompanied, in the village of Gmzino, near Toijohi, on the Sun- 
day subsequent to our arrival on that estate. Throughout Saturday, cairi^es, 
flHed with nobles, continued to arrive from time to time, some of them with 
hurge bags filled with beds, and fixed behind them; others followed by selegos 
loaded with beds and pillows. Although the house of Madame Poltoratsbia 
was of considerable size, it was matter of astonishment to me, where the whole 
of the party, amounting to nearly fifty individuals, were to find rooms for their 
accommodation in the night, though the hedg were already provided. Conver- 
sation and cards were the evening amusements ; and at eleven o'clock an ele- 
gant supper was served up: and at its conclusion, a scene of bustle and con- 
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fusion followed, which riveted my attention. The dining room, the drawing 
room, the hall, the whole suite of apartments in which we had passed the even- 
ing, were converted into bed rooms; Dozens of small painted and unpainted 
bedsteads, each for a single person, and of the value, in Russia, of five rubles, 
were speedily transported into the chambers, and arranged along th^ sides of 
the rooms, which soon resembled a ^barracks, or the wards of ai hospital. 
Scores of servants, bo^ of those belonging to Madame Pcdtorataliawid to4he 
visitors, were now running backwards a^d forwards with beds and mattressef^ 
pillows and bed-linen^ shoobs and baggages. Many of the beds and mattresses 
had no inviting appearance. Some of the guests who had been less provident 
were accommodated with beds ; but as there was a scarcity, the beds of the 
servants were used by others. The number of bedsteads were also insufficient, 
but this was of little moment; a number of beds were immediately arranged on 
the floor, some upon chairs, and others upon the lejonhas (flat stoves or parts of 
stoves),, besides all the sofas were at once converted into places of repose for 
the night.'' 

*^ A general who commanded a corps of artillery stationed at the Imperial 
head-quarters, had incurred, on some trifling occasion, the serious displeasure, 
oi the Emperor Alexander, and shortly before the battle of Leipsic, his Majesty 
very unceremoniously, sent one of his aides-du-camp with an order that this 
officer should give up his command, repair within 24 hours to a village, at thef 
distance of twenty or thirty miles, and take charge of a regiment stationed 
tiliere. Smprise, indignation and fury were suceessiTely evinced by the General, 
but still he obe^^ the mandate. He left the head-quarters without even a mo- 
ments's loss of time, arrived at his new destination, examined it, reviewed the 
regiment, and immediately drove back to his former station. At a review o( 
some troops on the following morning, the Emperor's eye soon perceived him 
at the head of his corps. Astonishment and rage were depicted in the mo- 
narch's physiognomy ; and he dispatched an aid-du-camp to inquire what the 
General was dcnng there, and why he had left his new station, and dared to dis- 
obey his sovereign's orders. The Gener;il, who is a man of tal^ents, of general: 
information, aud of an unconquerable, and somewhat ferocious spirit, with 
energy replied to the aid-du-camp. *"* Go back and tell his Imperial Majesty 
that the present time is highly important, and that I feel anxious for the fate of 
Russia. Tell him that henceforth I serve not Alexander, but my country, and 
that I ani here where I ought to be, at the head of my troops, ready to sacrifice 
my life in her cause." Such an uncontemplated amd heroic answer, instead of 
rousing the furious passions of the mind, as might have been expected, where 
despotism is. really absolute, had a very opposite efiect. The Emperor seemed 
surprised, replied not a word, and was glad to hush the affair to sleep, lest the 
General's example should be too generally known, and bepome a precedent, 
for the ftiture, to the officers of the autocratic army. Before the battle of Mont- 
martre, the General, who continued in his former command, had a station 
assigned him in the middle of danger, on purpose, as is supposed by some, that 
kis head might be carried away by a cannon-ball, and thus rid the Emperor of 
a refractory and liberal-minded officer. This gentleman, who fears no danger,' 
rejoiced at the occasion, fought bravely, and conquered. It rebounds to the 
credit of Alexander, that he called for the General on the field of battle, and 
bestowed upon him th& cordon of St. George. Since this period he has been 
employed on an important mission ; and at this moment he holds one of the 
highest and most responsible offices of the state." 

i 

Several statements in this work will probably expose tlie author to 
mnchi cavil and* reproach; we think unjustly so; we have considered 
many passages, whicli will probably be severely oppugned, and com- 
pared them with information derived from private sources, on which 
we can place unlimited reliance, and we doubt not but the correct- 
ness of Dr. L.'s relation will ultimately be admitted. 



Barracks, so spelt by our author throughout the work.— Q. Why? 
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IKiTATlbN AND IPLAGJARISM. 

(A IjRtter,) 
Mr. MsRtP^s 
I H AY B Ifttdy aEtAUMd myself with lookiag over the }»a|^e» of your 
mew Miiscellftny , m which 1 find mueh to approve, aitheugh I cannot 
bdp considering yon as an adventnrons knight^ tfans to hare sallied 
out on the plains of modern literature, irhefe so many are prepared 
for the joust. "Your armour, however, unlike that of the knight of La 
Mancha, appears to be strong, the cuirass poUslied, and the helmet 
f£ee from rast. Witibpnt gifting yon with the swinrd of Amadis, or tfao 
jbanoe of Durandarte, I wish you a faur ield and a free course. Dis- 
continuing the poietapboricql ideas which have thus arisen in my brain, 
t consider modem authors, and the public, as two separate parties, 
one of which providei^ matter, which the other disperses and analizes, 
in order that its elements may be employed in forming new combina- 
tions^ What originality these combinations may posses^, is not tlie 
fUAStion; but certainly they appear in a novel shape. Thus one age 
fives on another, and approprtate8> to itself the produetioiis of past 
times. Great industry Is now evinced in ransacking the hoards of an- 
cient Snglish literature : a poetical or dramatic Decameron (for ft con- 
sists of dialogues) has appeared, and astounded us with the table-talk 
of the literati in the days of Koyal Bess. Ford, Decker, Maxlow, 
and Shii'l^y^ 9X\s^ with graces not their own ; ^d truly they would 
have marvelled m.uch, could they have foreseen the honours wldefa 
awaited them in a future age. Amidst this constellation of worthies, 
why is Drayton now forgot? Unhappy Drayton! whose encomiums 
James I. treated with such royal indignation, although his Poly-Olbion 
was enriched with notes and illustrations by the learned Selden; and 
some of his poems deserve a better fate than oblivion. But I indulge 
in vaggaries, Mr. Merton; the glorious age of mfife and farthingales, 
and chivalry, and Virginia, seduced my imagination. To be Ute-a-^Ute 
with some of diese illustrious personages, appeared better tium a grave 
conference with an ^ancient Roman in the Attic nights of Aulus €kei- 
Hus. . I have been led into this train of observations by the appearanpe 
of a new poem of Lord Byron's.* The fertility of his lordshq>'s imagi- 
nation would surprise us did w€| not know how much, in his late pro- 
duc^ons, he has been indebted to the Italian and classic writers. In 
thib new poem whtch^ it has been said, bears a resemblancs, butm my 
opinion, « very faint one, to the indescribable Faust of Goethe, when 
he Says to the deformed Arnold, 

But get hence, 

And gather wood. 
Who does not perceive the evident allusion to Caliban in the Tempest? 
It. may be difficult to define the limits to which imitation should extend, 
and beyond which the author would become a plagiarist. Whatever, as 
Lord Bacon expresses it, '* Comes home to meirs business and bosoms !" 
whatever belongs to nature and to life, that which finds a mirror in every 
bosom, and strikes a chord which vibrates through every heart; this can- 
not be plagiarism,^it is only the rejlection of thie mind of the classical ob- 

* Tlie DWbnned Transfomied, a Poem, fty liie Higiit Honou r abl e Lord Byxoii> -wifddt 
is KTiewed fo-B^. 4, p. S6* 
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sever, of beloved and pleasing objects of life; When Lord Byron, 
alluding to that secret language of Jove — the mute elpqnence of. the 
eyes, had said — 

We met— ^e ga^'d— I saw, $ni sigh'd ; 
She did not speak, and yet replied : 
There are ten tbousand tones and signs 
We hear and see, but none defines. 

Another poet conceived the same idea ; 
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There is a language by the virgin made 
Not read) but felt ; not utter'd, but betrayed: 
A mute communion, yei so if ondrous sweet, 
Eyes niust unpart what tongue can ne'er r^eat 

Woman. — Babrbtt, 

This I do not conceive to be plagiarism ; but where particidar pros<- 
pects of local scenery abound, and particular riews of private life occur^ 
the author who first adopted and described them as his own, would in 
his ideas and images be original ; and similar ideas and images expres- 
sed in similar forms of language by writers of a succeeding age must 
be plagiarisms. I have made these remarks, Mr Merton, for &e pur- 
pose of introducing to the notice of your readers the sueceeding quo- 
tation of Dante, with a translation by Merirale ; and a professed, but 
nnacknowledge imitation by Lord Byron; It will readily be perceiredv 
that " the far bell of vesper^ of the noble bard, is a closer translation 
of the *' aquilla di eontano** of Dante, than the ** tillage chime$<ii 
Medvale. 

£ra gi& V ora, che vol^ 'I desio 

A' navigantiv e intenensce il core 

Lodi, ch' ban detto k dolci amici Addio ; 

£ <$he lo nuoTO peregrin d' amore 

Punge, se ode squilSt di* contano, 

Che paja 1 giomo pianger che si muore. Dante. 

Twas now the hour when fond desire renews 
To him who wanders o>r the pathless main, 
Raisinff unbidden tears, the list adieas 
Of tender friends whom fancy Shanes ^^n. 
When the late parted pilgrim thriUs with thought 
Of his loY^d home, if o'er the distant plain 
Perchance, his ears the viUage chimes have caught. 
Seeming to mourn the close of dying day. 

Mertvalc. 
Soft hour, whkh makes the wish, and meMs the heart 
Of those who sail the seas on the first day 
When tibey from ftcyr sweet friends are torn apart { 
Or fills with lore the pilgrim on his way. 
As thc/ar bell ofvesiaer makes him start, 
Seeming to wait the aying day's decay. By410N» 

I am; 8ir» your's, &p. 
Feb. 23, 1824. C~- 
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A Statistical and Commercial History of the Kingdom of Guate*" 
MALA, in Spanish America, <&. &c. by Don Domingo Jnarros, a native 
of New Guatemala. Translated by J. Bailey, Lieutenant R. M. Bto. 
pp. 520. John Heame, Strand, 1828. 

The Time has clasped in which the legions of Cortez and Pizarro, 
diffusing themselves over the plains of the New World, wrested those 
fertile regions from their lawful possessors ; at one .time destroying an 
ancient capital, with its imperial palace, and placing its emperor on 
burning coals ; and at another, hunting the defenceless Indians with 
dogs, in order that they m^ht be the more easily converted to the Eo- 
mish faith. "I know the individual who did this," observes a con- 
temporary writer, ** I know his family, I know his name ; but I will 
not mention either.*' The course of events, in the usual progress of 
.time, wkUe it has put anepd to the dissensions between the conquerors 
and the natives, has also emancipated the greater part of these exten- 
sive regions from the dominion of Old Spain. Of these Guatemala, a 
kingdom extending, at its. greatest range, nearly 180 leagues from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic, appears to possess an important character, and 
to afford great commerciau advantages The monarchs of Spain, in the 
JL6th century, aware of the advantages to be derived from an accurate 
and faithful history of this kingdom, commanded it, by four ordonnances, 
to be written. The author of this work, a dignified secular ecclesiastic, 
and synodal examini^r of the archbishopric of Guatemala, performed 
this ofiice, for which be appears to have been well qualified. 

^ An accurate topographical description is given of the different pro- 
vinces of Guatemala, with their respective districts The animals, and 
natural curiosities peculiar to this country, are noticed ; and an interest- 
ing description follows of the earthquakes, and other calamities so com- 
mon in South America, and which furnish a counterpart to the . gifts 
so copiously diffused through those favourite climes. History, so co- 
pious a theme for wars, surprises, and calamities, forms another large 
portion of this work. For a general history of South America, ample 
materials were provided by Fuentes Herrera, the historian of the In- 
dies, and Bemal Diaz del Castello, of whose curious work* we should 
like to see another translation; as we believe it to be ont of print. Of 
these historical materials, the author of the present work has, with 
judgment, availed himself of that part which relates to the country of 
Guatemala, with additional information derived from the native chief- 
tains, whose long Mexican names, with their combinations of conso- 
nants, figure here in true orthographical majesty. The ancient cities 
of Utadan, Patinamit and Xeldup, the capitals of former sovereigns,, 
are.not forgotten. Few things afford more sober pleasure to the human 
mind, than to associate with the ideas of former magnificence, the pre- 
sent state of dilapidated walls and mouldering palaces. We shall ex- 
tract the following descrintion'of the city of Utatlan. 

• 

" Santa Cruz del Quiche is a vUlage seated on an extensive open plain, fer- 
tile in the extreme, producing grain, vegetables, and delicate fruits in propor- 
tionate abundance. It is but moderately populous, and contiains a Dcminican 
convent with the title of a priory. The history of this place is sing^iilar, as it 
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was once the large and opuleat cHy of UtftUna, the $ouri Of the native Mom of 
Quiche, and indubitably the most sumptuous that was discovered by the Spar- 
niards in this country. That inde^Ettigable writer Francisco de Fuentes* .the 
historian, who went to Quiche for the purpose of coUecting^infonnation, partljr 
from the antiquities of the place, and partly from manuscrii»tB, has gi^ena tole^ 
rably good description of tiiis capital. It stood nearly ini the situation that 
Santa Cruz now occupies, and it is presumable that the latter was one of its 
suburbs ; it was surrounded bv a deep ravine that formed a niiLtural fosse, leav* 
ing only two yery narrow roads as entrances to the ciiy, both of which were so 
well defended by the castle of ResguardOf as to render it impregnable. . The 
center of the city was occupied by the royal palace, which was surrounded hy 
the houses of the nobility ; the extremities were inhabited by the plebeians. 
The streets were very narrow, but the place was so populous, as to enable the 
king to draw from it alone, no loss than 72,000 combatants, to oppose the pro* 
gress of the Spaniards. It contained many very sumptuous edifices, the most 
superb of them was a seminary, where between 5 a:nd 6000 children were edu- 
cated ; they were all maintained and provided for at the charge of the royal 
treasury ; their instruction waa sttperintended by 70 masters and profeasorsi 
The castle of the Atalaya was a r^narluible atm^tuce, which being raised four 
stories high, was capable of furnishing quarters for a yery strong garrison. The 
castle of Resguardo was not inferior to ihe other s it extended 188 paces in 
front, 230 in depth, and was five stories high. The grand alcaza, or palace of 
the kings of Quiche, surpassed every other edifice, and in the opinion of Torque- 
mada, it could compete in opulence with that of Montesuma in Mexico, or that 
of the Incas in Cuzco. The front of this building extended. from east to west 
376 geometrical paces, and in depth 728 ; it was constructed of hewn stones of 
different colours,* its form was elegant, and altogether.mostmagnificient; there 
were six principal divisions, the first contained lodgings fpr a numerous troop of 
lancers, archers, and other well disciplined troops, constituting the royal body 
guard ; the second was destined to the accommodation of the princes, and 
relations of the king, who dwelt in it, and were served with regal splendour, ai 
long as they remained unmarried ; the ttdrd was appropriated to the use of the 
king, and contained distinct suits of apartments for tae mornings, evenings, and 
nights. In one of the saloons stood the throne, under four canopies of plumage, 
the ascent to it was by several steps ; in this part of the palace were, the treasury^ 
the tribunals of the judj^es, the armory, the gardens, aviaries, and manageries^ 
with all the requisite offices appending to each department. The 4th and 6th 
divisions were occupied by the queens and royal concubines; they wereneces* 
sarily of great extent, from the immense number of apartments requisite for the 
accommodation of so many females, who were all maintained in a style of sump^ 
tttons magnificence ; gardens for their recreation, baths, and proper places for 
breeding geese, that were kept for the sole purpose of furnishing feathers, with 
which hangings, coverings, and other similiar ornamental articles, were made. 
Contiguous to this division was the sixth and last; tiiis was the residence of the 
king's daughters and other females of the blood royal, where they were edu^ 
cat^, and attended in a manner suitable to their rank.'^ 

From contemplating the remains of edifices in which resided men -who 
were great in their time, we pass by an eaay transition te sncceding ogo> 
cnpants of tfae land. The manners and habits of savi^e tribes are at all 
times objects of curiosity to the observer of life. In this respect the 
twany caziques with their feathered subjects inhabiting the southern 
parts of this vast continent, must excite an equal interest with the cop- 
per coloured aborigines of the northern range. Speaking of the cus* 
toms, dresses, &c. of the Indians of Qoatemala, the author says, 

'* The dresses of the noble Indians differed from those of the commoners ; as 
did those of the civilized part of the population from those of the barbarians. 
It is known from tradition, from ancient manuscripts, and from paintings sttU 
extant inthe convents Qf' Guatemala, that the nobles wore a dress of white cot- 
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tDtt, dVed or tfUdiied with ^Uflbrent eolouM ; tke luw of wMch wak pfokilMted to 
tli^ omr )rtiliki. Thit ^refltamit eonsftltdd of a thurt and white breeches, deco- 
mied with fHiiges ; oi%r the«e wafi drawn a aaothor pair of breeches, reachiog 
1t» the kAoes, and ornamented with % spades of embroiderj i the legs were bare; 
^iefeetprotectedbysandals,fastenedov^rtheinstep,andatthe heel, Wthongs 
«f leather ; the lAoe^es of lihe shirt were looped above the elbow, w^h a bine 
or red band ; the hair was Worn long, and tressed behind with a cord of the 
colour need npott the sieetes, and tertninating with a tassel, which was a dis- 
<imctionpeci]diar to the great captains; the waist was girded with a piece of 
doCh of tarions «olonrs, fastened in a knot before ; over the shoulders was 
thrown a white mantel, ornamented with figures of birds, lions, and other de- 
eovations of eotds and fringe* ^ The ears and lower lip were pierced, to receive 
star-shaped pendants of gold or silver, ; the kisignia of office, or dignity, were 
carried in the hand. The Indians of modem times differ from^ the ancients 
only in wearing the hair shorty tiiie sleeves loose, and by tiie omission of car- 
rings and lip ornaments 

fhe civilized natives dress with great decency ; they wear a species of petti- 
oowt, that descends fhitn the middle of the body to the ankles, and a robe over 
tfaeehonldeM, feacAiing to the kntees: tikis was formerly worked with thread, 
of different coloivs, bnt4s now embroidteYed with silk. The hair b Ibrmed into 
tvesses, with cords of various hues ; and they wear ornaments in the ears and 
nether 1^)S. 

The habit of the MazagnsAes is simple, and very poor ; they are not permitted 
tiie use of cotton, and siU)Stitute for it cloth made of pita.* The dress is sim- 
jdy a long shirt, the flaps of which are drawn between the legs, and fastened *, 
a piece or the same stuif is tied round the waist, and a similar piece forms a 
jMivarhig fbr the head. Some of the Indians of the southern coast wear this 
dress ; but generiJIy, in the waitn districts, they go naked, with the exception 
pt the mastlate, or piece of cloth worn round the middle, for the sake of decency. 

The barfoarianS) or unreclaimed Indians of Guatemala, unlike those of Sina- 
ioah, who go in a state of perfect nudity, wear a cloth round the middle, and 
parsing between the fork. . This covering, amone the chiefs, is of white cotton ; 
bttt liie common people make it of a piece of barit ; which, after being soaked 
fbr some days in a rrver, and then well beaten, resembles' fine shamois leather 
of a buff coulour. They always paint tiiemselves black, ratiier for the pur- 
pose of defence against Mosquito than for ornament ; a strip of white cotton, 
is bound round the head, and in it are stuck some red feathers. Green fiMithers 
ure the distin^nnhing mitfks of their chiefs and nobles. The hair flows loose 
upon the shoiud^rs; the lower' lip and nose are decorated with rings; they 
cairy a bow and arrow in their hands, and have a quiver suspended from the 
shoulder/' 

Some curious animals at Yerapaz, are thus noticed 

'' In Yerapas there are several rave animals, which are not to be met with in 
any o&er part. The Zabhin; for example, a quadruped resembling a rat, about 
a span long, with a tail about six indies ; the superior part of the body is snuff 
coloured, and the inferior white ; the ears small and round, the eyes placed so 
low as to.be alinost on his snout ; it emits so fetid a smell, that dogs wiU not 
attack it, unless ^y.are. mnch enraged; although so dnninntive, it prays 
upon snakesy rats, birdsy even thos^ of large size, moiintain cats, and deer» wnh 
aU their velocityi cannot escape it ; in poultry ^ards it makes great havoc, and 
t}ie remedy the Indians' use to keep it away, is the smoke of cliile ; within the 
houses it is very rarely caught, but in the open fields, or on the mountains, there 
is neither huntsman nor dog that can overtake it ; it pays not respect to man, 
for it win attaskhim with great boldness, and the bite of it is so virultet, that 
the wpiunded pari snmediately swells, nnd £svet onsaos. 

The Chion is a small bird, about the size of a canary, and of various colours : 
some are of a fine Sfainmg black ; others have the head and upper part black, the 
breast and inteior parts wihite, and the wings spotod ; tiiere are some yellow, 

* fitaii tl>e (Myes ef aplaot twted i|»tothMad»faswibllBg thai made ftnmheBy. 



like canaries, which they aka resemble in song: this litde creature cannot be 
domesticated, for they neyer survive two days of captivity. 

The Chulpilchoc is a native bird of th6 Cold and humid mountains of Vera- 
paz ; the plumage is black, except on the breast, which is scarlet ; it is about 
the size of a canary, but has no song, at least onty a sort cff short Whisde. 

The Kaxon is one of the taio«t beautiful bitds kftoWn ; it » anlnbabltaiiftonly 
of the nftild climate of Veraxiais, for great heart,. or axeesnvB void aiw ^Uk6 im* 
stmctiTe to it. Nature has demad il iottg« but ^ fluttering its wiiigs it^makes > 
d noise like that of a hawk's biU ; ii is, therefore, only estimable for the plumage : 
its height is about nine inches, the bill sdort, and eyes black ; the feet are pro- 
vided with three toes before, and one behind ; the feathers below the bill, and' 
on all the front part, are purple ; a ring rottnd the neck, and the upper part of • 
the body are of a lustrous emerald green, exquisitely beautiful ; the wings and ' 
tail are black. The female i» larger than the male, but difiering from him so 
much, as to seem a creature of a dbtinct speiaes ; the fttatkers hte grey wiCh 
streaks of white, but in ^e aun's rays they have a tinge of green.'' 

The kingdom of Gnatemala presents «d intereMimg abject of cessasali 
to the antiquary and th« philologist, for the axithor ettunMr«le826 dif-^ 
ferent dialects of the Miexiean language, all peculiar to this {a«rnna»; 
imd in an ancient record or calendar, the name of VcrianiB mentioiied'. 
as one of the former lords of the country, who had seen the great wall 
or tower of Babel. If this be true; the Mexican language night be one 
of the primitive dialects produced by the eonfuSBon of tongmet,- and. 
the consequent dispersion of mankind. ' - > . >- 

Upon the whole, much inforraatKm and aimMemenfe vmj he derived ; 
from this work, and its utility is enhi&noed^ hy the prosont sitaaAicii «f 
the stetes of ^^A America. The translator has in general perfi^raled ;. 
his office widi ai^ctiracy and elegance ; hxst we noliced his utfa^pe of ftro 
Frencli words/M/^ and detour, which sheuld either hate been An- 
glicised or printed in ItaHes. Nothing is so defttnictive to the.pifirity. 
and elegance of a language, as the use of foreign words, in a nadire 
sense, be^re they have been recognised, either by longruaagev or by 
competent autherify. 



SACRBD MBLObY. 

There is a hope that cannot fade. 

That brightly smiles through sorrow's gloom ; 
When earUily joys are all decayed, 

nu Hope still lives beyond the tomb ; 
And all its promises arie given 
To those who place their trust in Heaven. 

All earthly pleHstiies pass awa^, 
And lefry^ea darkef gloom behind ;--*- 

like. ^ UBSttbisrtanfial meteor ray, • 
They glare, — and fade ; — then leave the mind 

A mameaed prey to passion driven : 

But bright and trUe are joys of fieaven. 

There is a light that shines alhr, 

And broadly streams its glory-flood : — 

This pure uta<uouded Polar star, 
Shines %rig!htest on the dying good^ 

And lights the rescued spirit, high 

*Ar reafins- of ItoinKWtaHty. 
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Lilly; THE ASTROLOGER. 

«* ' : * 

IPbw dnciples orSidropkel have done more than Lilly^ to establish 
thehard words, which the learned knight and physiciain 8ir Christopher 
Heydon; who Nourished nearly at the «aifte4ime,.has objected so muph 
t6, fkS'tised by his antagonist^ Mr. Chambers. Mr. Chambers says, all 
astrologers are damned, that- they are worse* than witches, wraggling 
wits, giddy pates,, juggling jacks, coggling figure-flingers, paltry, igno- 
rant wizards, stable-heepers of Augeas, foul dung-heaps, ^abylonical 
superstitions, Balaam's asses, sons of ditqh-drabs, and confederates of 
the devil. He adds, with equal mildness, th^t their mother was a 
!Q]ittite, that the niagistrate who refuses to expel them, is worse than an 
infidel, and that those are happy who ishall hruise their bones and limbs 
ag^ainst the stones. Lilly, it was clear, deserved as much of these re- 
proaches, as will &irly attach to one who has been well described as a 
man, who, ^* by dint of plaioi, persevering, consistent, unblushing 
roguery, acquired a decent reputation, convinced himself that he was 
honestj put money in his pocket ; and in* due time was comfortably 
buried under, a nice bllick marble stone, inscribed with a record of dc- 
cfeased virtue in English and Latin." His roguery consisted in his 
sustaining of the triple character of imposture, thief, and pimp. His 
reputation arose from prophesying alternately on the side of tke King 
and the Parliament, as the scale of each inclined. His money was 
.i^ade by interested marriages, by pensions for fumifhing the existing 
goverament with intelligence; hj presents, and by pupils. A single 
anecdote will amply illustrate Lilly's character. ; In his Almanack for 
1053, he assertea, that the parliament stopd on a ti<^dish foundation : 
and that the commonality and the soldiery would join together against 
it. For this he was called upon by the House., Before his appear- 
ance, however, he contrived to have six copies of the. ^manack print- 
ed, in which the offensive passages were omitted. These he prodtfced 
from his pocket at the bar; contending that they only were genuine, 
and that the others were surreptitiously circulated under his name, by 
some enemy who sought to ruin him. This trick succeeded. 

W. 



FIRST LOVE. 

When the first smile of love o'er the bosom is beaming. 
When the glance of afiectioa illumines the eye, 

'Tis like the first ray that on chaos was slareaming, 
And like the first star that arose in ^e sky« 

When the first sigh is breathed, it resembles t^iezephyr 
That spring has commissioned to open the rose ; , 

Its bosom expands to inhale the pure ether, 
And it seeks not to hide the bright blush as it blows. 

Thus when the soft vows of affection are plighted. 
The storms of afflictioQ in vain shall descend ; 

For ne'er can two hearts by stmm sorrow be blighted, 
That the oft plighted vow, has ^wom to defendi 

T. 
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' ^ * XEKOPilON. ' 

If ever Aere existed vaiftdividttal, whom natural faiebt and actual' 
circamstanees of every .kind, wonld have pointed' oat for the oflSce of 
histfHrian of the traiiaactions whieh happened during the age in whieh 
he himself lived, it was snrely Xenophon» .Distinguished, perhaps, 
even ahove the very greatest of the oaptakis, whose exploits he has: 
recorded, in genms or war; having aooess to means of inlbmlation, 
which no individual besides himsdioould probably have eoiMnanded r 
with a taste the most refined^ and-an understanding strengthened and. 
enlarged, not merely by an experience of . mankind and of public 
affairs, such as falla to the lot of few, but also- by- the instruction of ' 
the fatiber of all that his* sound and elevating in philosophy, we mi^y 
safely take it for granted, that he has imparted to the history whi^h 
he has left us'of the affairs of Greece, all the interest and value, of 
which the facts he had to record were properly susceptible : and yet, 
while the work of Thucydides is known almost by- heart by every ' 
scholar, and quoted by every writer; as the great repository of poli- 
tical wisdom and historical illustration, the work of Xenophon, which, 
as a piece of composition, is one of the purest specimens of Attte 
taste, which has been spared by the destructive hand of time is alm6st 
unknown to the general reader; and not always read even by those who 
feel ashamed to confess their ignorance of Livy or Herodotus. W. 



ANCIENT ENGLISH COOKERY. 



It would seem that the culinary art was never neglected at any pe- . 
riod of time. M. Apicius, a noted character among the. Gourmands of 
ancient Rome, found worthy successors at a later age, in M. Daricneuf, 
and our English Neville ; the latter illustrious personage, being dis- 
tinguished by the enormous feasts which he provided, in the midst of 
the calamitous struggles between the houses of York and Lancaster. 
Avery curious MS. in the British Museum, has the following title^ * A 

long roll of vellum of receipts in Cookery entitled forme of 

cary was compiled of the chef maister cokis of kyng Richard the se- 
conde kyng of [E]nglond after the Conquest, the. which was accouted 
the best and ryallest vyandis of all Criste kyngs ; and it was copiled 
hy assent and avysement of maisters and phisik and of philosophic that 
dwellid in his court. Frst it techlth a man for to make.comune potages 
and comune meetis for howshold as they should be made .craftly and 
holsomly. Aftirward it techith for to niake curious potages and meetis, 
and sotiltecs for alle manere of states bothe hye and lowe. And the te- 
cfiyng of the forme or makying.of potages and of meetes bothe of flessh 
andofiissh. Such y setteherebynoumbre andbyordre, Sso this litel 
table here sewing wole teche a man with oute ^arryyng to fynde what 
meeite yt him lust for to have. — MS'S. Birch 6016. 



THE TWENTY-NINTH O^ FEBRUARY. 

The twenty-ninth of February being a day that arrives but once in 
four years, is entitled to a little more consideration than is commonly 
bestowed on those days which have a regular annirersary. Arising, 
as it does, from those extra hours which are not reckoned in the 
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« 

preceding years, it stands as a reUc» sayed from that oyerwhelming; 
stream of time, which has already' carriecl away our former existence, 
with all ito atteiidiiiit 9m>liQAS> odcttrtfeimit^ana oppertaMKcsH. . 

Where are new the gUMi fuwtfpto^slay wiUbk «t tiiis tone f crar ytm^ 
afpeayed. before n« 1 Vhtny. have tidier beea ohsewed by disappwit^ 
nienti or. if realked* they have auaw lost tho ohartti M nOi^Uy, and 
poss6S8i(»i has stripped.thesi 9f their imaginary peifectionft. . Whero 
ai^e the good resolutions, Mid virtveiaa ex^itemente^ whieh at liie pe« 
nod animiited our bedoma 1 They ommI either have growi» into fixed 
principlesi and have produced integrUy» jelf-commaad, bcmeyolenoe^ 
aioid the best fruits of piety ^ or having been slighted and aupf^reesed^ 
(l^y mu^t have rund^nsd us lest suHoeptible e€ i^ttnre good impsea* 
alone, and wholly iipMxdusable far ftofk-foaleviag thoaei tender leaves of 
beneficence, which, caft never again be put fi»rth« Where are the 
friends and assoiciates who then aurroundad us, cheering us with the 
aweet converse.of amity, and gladdening our hearts wit£ the spartiva 
eiOTusions of couriviaiity ?. Some.have been oalkd to distant dimalea? 
soitte are borne down with sioknesa and adversity i some have &r* 
aaken us : and others have been analched away by the umqparing graap 
of death. Yet many faithfid and eoagenial soala remain to bear with 
our weaknesses, and to sympathise with our feelinga. Blessed witk 
their society, and perceiving, which ever way. we tarn, the woriu of 
ap. iill-wi^e and boimttful Providence, we ahomU prove ungratefai in-- 
deed, if, while calling to remembrance the days that are past, we 
failed to enter, with cheerfulness, into the due enjoyment of the present. 

It may indeed be a ipiestion with seme, whetner four years really 
have elapsed sinc.e the last twenty-ninth of February. To me the in- 
terval appears not half so long : and yet the fact is but too indubitable. 
Seeing, merefore, how time " creeps on with petty pace from day to 
day,'^ let the belie who has for the last few seasons, expected to cap> 
tivate the whole male creation by the mere force of her personal at- 
tractions, shut her ears to the fulsome adulation of her transient ad- 
mirers ; and when next she views herself in the glass, conjure, beside 
the reflected image, her former self of the year 1820. If, on an 
honest comparison she marks the absence of some few traits which 
she once thought irresistilite, I would, as a friend, advise her to s4ept 
a new line of policj* ; to bestow a little regard upon her neglected 
mind, to lay aside tfae'haughty airs of conscioua beauty, and seriously 
to consider what wiH become of her, if^ between this and the next bisr- 
sextile, time should repeat the liberties he has ahreiidy taken with her 
person : and she, meanwhile, should neglect US countervafl his attacks, 
by fortifying her mind, and securing the more permanent and amiable 
graces of ti^e heart. In ^brt, let the frivolous of both sexes take 
warning from thc$ time they have already lost or mispent ; and while 
it is' in their power, let thetn enter upen a course of conducft more be- 
fitting rationed and accountable beings. And as the twenty-ninth falls, 
this year, upon a Sthiday, I exhort all my readers to mdulge-tliose 
serious thoughts and devout inclmations so suitable to the day ; and 
which, at one time or another, present themselves fpr admission to the 
breast of every ene, who is not devoid of common sensibility. 
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The man who haait in his j^w'r 
To jpractice virtue, and protracts the hour. 
Waits till the river pass away : but lo ! 
Ceaseleiss it flows, an4 shall for ever flow,^ 
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MODfiBN NOMENCLATUHB* 



As tbis is an age of unprecedented improvement in all the arts of life^ 
that contribate to the happiness and comfort of society, so is it no less 
marked by a correspondent refinement in literary pursuits. The un- 
wearied exertions of the friends of national education have been crowned 
with the most ample success, and such is the operation of the system 
pursued in these nurseries of juvenile precocity, that the pupils arcr 
now found fully competent to solve questions in History ana Divinity, 
which would haye puzzled the heads of their venerable forefathers. . Nor 
are these the only means of instruction opened for general use ; but 
snch is the public avidity for information, that in order to satisfy it, the 
diligence of compilers has been exerted with the utmost perseverance in^ 
reducing to a catechetical form the abstract principles of science^, 
and opening those treasures, which were locked up from vulgar eyes,; 
in the learned languages. To this plan of general instruction may be 
attributed the improvement so visible in modern nomenclature, not only . 
in the terms of science, but also in the coromoQ concerns of life ; this hat 
of late been so rapid, that it may be doubted whether the legitimate 
English names of articles in daily use, will not shortly become totally 
obsolete, and be understood and known only in the wntih|s and other ^ 
perishable records of the dark ages during the 17th and 18tn cebtitries. 

For tike entertainment of the curious in Etymology, the following items 
are selected from the nomenclature of the 19th century*^ 

Among the amusements of youth which were gratuitously exhibited in * 
the public streets, was once a kind of moveable theatre, in ages of igno- 
rance ycleped a puppet-show, in which were reheavsed in action and 
unintelligible dialogue, the quips, the quirks^ and the quiddities of Mr. 
Punch and his eccentric rib Judie ; the said Mr. Punch being ^\ a fellow 
of infinite humour,'' occasioned the ready and boisterous laugh and* 
huzza to rise from the ragged assembly of each sex and age, that attended 
the rehearsal of his adventures, with the Doctor, the Soldier, the Con* 
stable, and the Devil, who, at last, after a severe conflict with formidable 
broomsticks, is vanquished by the redoubtable hero, and carried off in 
tdomph. Bnt though Punch still exists, he is far less comic than for- 
merly, and is like^ to be superseded, and driven from his long occupied 
theatre, by a new class of iictors, who exhibit a variety of novel ma- 
noeuvres in a theatre like that of their renowned predecessor. This . 
motley groupe, who axe puppets of great attitudinarian abilities, are de- 
nominated the Fantocini ; and their gambols are generally accompanied 
by a band of muisic, whose dulcet strains not only serve to regulate the 
action, and mark the pontortions of the several characters, but also. to 
enliven the scene* Still this proves but'a miserable succedaneum for the 
jovial tunes of Punchj which were ^vont to precede his appearance, and ' 
announce his triumphs. 

Another treat of youth used to be the peep-show, which contained a 
splendid series of batUes by sea and land, gorgeous processions of ladies 
and gentlemen, all in scarlet robes and feathers, with faces as red a«' 
their robes, and surrounded by lofty piles of well tiled buildings, inter- 
spersed with trees of every shade that green and yellow ,(very tnuch 
resembling the combined hue of eggs and fpinacn) could produce* 
These interesting scenes, with the important characters which figured iJl 
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diem, were ushered in by the exhilarating tones of a cracked trnmpetp 
and the various personages were explained, in a loud voice, and with a 
jargon peculiar to the profession, by the principal hierophant, amid the 
raptures of the assembled spectators, whose exultation was complete, 
when the exhibition concluded with the merry, moving, panoramic, pan-, 
tomimical, fantocinical procession of Tally-no the Grinder. But alas ! 
for modem improvements, the peep-show has now risen into the Attic 
Casmorama ; and its gorgeous pageants, and truly English scenery, " are 
vanished into thin air,** while the juvenile groupes that still crowd to 
behold its wonders, are transported, without the aid of steam yacht or 
balloon, to the landscapes of Italy, and regaled with the architectural 
ckef'd^osuvres of Michael Agmiolo (Angeh) Buornarotti ; while we are in- 
formed by the proprietor (a title now very generally assumed) in a mongrel 
diption, wholly unintelligible, of the names of the several objects as tibey 
pass under review. But oh ! <' misfortune on misfortune, gnef on ^rief !'' 
the laughter-moving grinder and his tally-ho, with its rattUng maoiinery 
of wheels and pinions, is no more ; he lias fled with the scenery of his 
native land ; ana in the final scene 

'* That ends this foreign strange anomaly," 

behold a sumptuous square, filled with ch»-acters of every form and 
feature, with " Qorgons, Hydras, and Chimeras dire," wluoh we are 
told is^ihe ^' Cannibal at Venice, where we may see all the Lords and the 
Bukes, and the Princes and the Princesses, all in Marmalade, and the 
houses, all luminated, and the bonfires, and the fireworks, and all because 
of the Cannibal." 

The dissected puzzles, likewise, those fruitful sources of youthful 
amusement in the long winter eveninp, are supplied by the Parisian 
Myriqramay where endless variety is produced ; while it mu&t be con- 
fessedi that invention will be abundantly exercised, and a taste for design 
promoted. 

But, to ** leave the sports of children for the toils of men," what revo* 
lutiotts has not scientific nomenclature sufiered within the last seven 
years. Even in our nurseries of juvenile education, the designation of 
school and even seminary is obsolete* We now hear of nothing but 
estabUihmenlSi many of which I hear possess little claim to the tide,, as 
.they seldom become established at all. But such is the rage for Greek 
designations, particularly where education is concerned,.that passing the , 
New Road some days since, I saw, written up in large character^, at the; 
comer of one of the streets, the words Polyglot Academy. My 
invention was for some time exercised to account for the propriety of a 
term, which I had nevet before seen applied but to a certain edition of 
the Bible ; and after some cogitation I concluded that this learned in- 
scription imported^ that the establishment to which it was affixed, waa a . 
Classical Academy, at which many tonguea or languages were taught. 

In the minutica of pubUc amusements the change has not been less ex- . 
tradrdinary^ That scene of enchantment Vauxhall, now closes. wiM^- a 
magnificent Pyratechmc exhibition ; while two seasons since^ we were 
regaled in the saloon, with a kind of sts^e, filled with revolving pillars, . 
fountains^ cascades, palm-trees, &c. with a back ground of looking-glass.. 
This singular mechanical deception waa denominated << The Eeptapla- 
siesoptcron.^ Long and unwearied were my researches to ascertain the 
etymology of this term, when, after many fruitless inquiries and investi- ; 
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gations. I discovered, through the kind assistance of a learned Grecian^ to 
whom I have been on many occasions miich indebted, that it meant ** an 
iii\age seven times reflected.**. 

Our most common tradesmen, seized with the nomenclatural mania, 
have adopted such professional designations, as render a pocket Johnson, 
an indispensable appendage to the Peripatetic. Should a luckless author, 
be ambitious of seeing his lucubrations appear before the public in a neat 
8vo. price 10s. 6d. boards: he must apply first to a typographer, and 
next to a bibliographer, ere his ambitious views can be satisfied; in the 
plain English often years back, he must employ a printer and a pub* 
lisher. 

Should a forlorn and solitary pedestrian, after travelling through 
crowded streets during the whole morning, seek to refresh exhausted 
nature ; if his way lie throuj^h the Haymarket, in vain will he inquire for 
aneating-house, but will be mformed that he is within a few doors of half- 
a-dozen excellent Restaurateurs, Should he subsequently wish to have hia 
hair dressed in preparation for a visit to the Opera, he will be told that 
the Peruquier will be found on the opposite side of tLe street. 

Much might be added to this imperfect sketch, but as ^e subject is of 
a most extensive nature, its full discussion i^ its several ramifications and 
collateral bearings, will be probably resumed in a future number. 

r. 



HBIR OF SKY. 



ly the house of the Ldrd of Sky is kept an ox's horn, which holds 
about two quarts, which formerly the heir of the Laird was expected to 
swallow at one draught, as a test of his manhood, before hi was per- 
mitted to bear arms, or take his seat amiongst the men; 



THE CONTRACT. 



Receive, dear maid, the wannest sigh, 
That ever burst from lover*s heart ; 

And let the beaming tearful eye, 
What lips dare not reveal, impart. 

And oh ! return one look of love, 
One sigh of soft impassioned bliss ; 

Say, but the impulse you approve, 
And seal the contract with a kiss. 



EPIGRAM. 

" My cause," yon say, '^ concerns not tbefl or treason;' 
I sue my neighbour for this only reason, 
That late three sheep of mine to pound he drove :** 
'This is tiie point the court would have yOu proyie. - 
Concerning ]Magna Charta you rtih on, 
And all the peijiiries of old King John ; 
Then of the Edwards, and Black Prince yon rant, 
. And talk of John o* Stiles and John of Gaunt ; 
With voice and hand a mighty i^tfaer keep : 
—Now pray, dear Sir, one word about the Sheep. ' 

g2 
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THX VILLAGE TALK. 



<< 



The short aad simple annals of the poor.'* — Gray. 



Keev we, to foreign climes go hence to seek - 
For tales of sorrow to bedew the cheek? 
Or need we in the realms of fancy soar 
And glean unreal woes, to languish o'er? 
To draw the tear from pitying nature's eye ; 
Or from the breast of Tirtne raise a sigh ? 
Ah no I — sucb foreign aid is needed not, 
For every hour still furnishes the plot . 
Of some sad tale, in life's substantial scene, 
Wh^re woes of deep reality we glean; — 
Afl9iction rei^ in no far realms alone ; 
She claims no spot exclusively her own. 
If yon would seek '^ soft pity to infusoy" 
Or find a sobjeet fbr your weeping muse, 
- Look found the spot where eentf es' thy desire, 
Whatever olime or country claims thy lyre, 
The smallest circle will inscribe more woe. 
Than thou hast tears to weep for ; words to show. 
It creeps in every spot, where'er we roam, 
And but too often in our very home I 

Now to my tale ; and though no art shall dreps, 
Or deisk the weeping fbrm Of pale Stress, 
Tho^ no deep plot shall exercise the mind; 
Nor language studied, 'polishM or refin'd 
Shall guide my story, thou ^ilt not deny, 
I trust, th' ingenuous plaudit of a sigh ; — 
From humble life my narrative I drew, 
Tis plain, 'tis meek, 'tis sinfiple, but-^'tis true ! 

One mom I stray'd, with Fancy deep in talk. 

Beyond the limit of my morning's walk. 

When the dim tolling of some village bell. 

In distant echo on the silence fell. 

My thought, which had been busied in the dreams 

Of idle Fancy's visionary schemes, 

Kous'd by the knell, now seem'd with anxious gloi 

To turn to life — though it should turn to woe. 

My pace I quicken'd, eager to obtain, 

A knowledge which I fear'd might end in i^ain ; 

And long before I reach'd the destin'd place 

(So much does fear outrun our swiftest pace !) 

A thousand scenes of sorrow and of care, 

Had cross'd my brain and — ** vannh'd Into air.*' — 

Just as 1 gain*d the village church-yard stile^ 

The coffin rested in the sok^n aisle. 

On the sad train the sacred portals close. 

And now they kneel, and pray for death's reposK 

I entered not^but wearied and distress'd, 
X looked around me for a place of rest ;^ 
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I iiiftrk*d th6 Tilkgers who pau'd me by ; 
AtBietioD's tear seem'd foil in ev'ry eye. 
Tb^y onward pan'd — tbeir steps direotkin gmve» 
And soon I fonnd the dead-awaiting grave ; > 
I saw the boards, the cords, the new tarn'd ground, 
While miny a maid, and matron gathered round ; 
Down the deep grave they cast their wistfal ^yes, 
Then dry with aprons white, the tears that rise. 

1 • • ^ _ 



Prompted by sympathy the cause to know. 

That seem'd to spread around snch deepen'd woe, 

I rose, and walkM with dilatory pace, 

Close to the ^ave, — and there, in ev'ry ^e, 

I read a grief; — not sympathy idone ;, — 

For ev'ry eye acknowledged it, its own. 

On me they gazed ; and said, to my belief, 

Kf Why come yon thus to interrupt our grief t" 

While others, in whose eye the tear stood deep, 

Appeared to wonder that I did not weep. 

'* HTwas a fine lad/'^^an aged matron. said, 
*' I knew him well — I scarce can think he's dead : 
** 'TIS bnt the t'other day he crossed oar farm, 
^< With poor young Jennie underneath his arm, — ' 
*< I ask'd, says I,— < Well William, how dost do V 
'' * O, charming dame,* said he, * And Jennie toof 
*' * O she be always charming! — dame d'ye know» 
** * We're going tq marry ;-> Jennie nn't it sof 
'' The daipsel' blush'd — ^tbey took a mug of ale, 
** And bade good bye— ^h ! ^tis a woful tale !''; 

I felt her simple eloquence; it seem'd, 
That nature aH the wants of art redeemM : 
A painful interest her words impart; 
That softly steals upon the feeling heart. 
1 listened olose to gather ev'ry wonrd, 
Whihrt they seem'd half reluctant to be heard. 



Cried one, *' The will 6f God we none can seJAroh^ 

*^ *Twas but last Sunday in this very church, ^ 

** I heard our parston ask if any knew, 

'* Why Will add Jane should bot be married too.-— 

** That very night it was, he took his bed ; , . 

^' And now, poor Jennie, 'stead of being wed, 

" Follows her William's body to the grave ; — 

" I saw her as she passed — a sigh she gave, 

'' As she saw me, then tnrn'd away her head, 

** But I could see the flood oTtekrs she shed. 

'< God bless the poor young creature, comfort give ! 

** Or else I'm sure she has'nt long to live. 

*' That cheek, whose rosy hue so well we know, 

** Looks now as white, and seems as cold as snow.'' 

*' How old wa^ Will?*' asked one with accents mild ; — 

** Why let me see, I knew him from a child ; 

'' Altho' 'tis— twenty years come Lammas day, 

** Ah lawk ! how quick the years do pass away ; 

'* Sinc^ Farmer Long, the father of poor WiH, 

*< Brought him to see me, yonder at the niilf.-T-^' 

^' I well remember his dear little charms, 

" For he was then, a lovely babe in arms." 
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Not will*d to hear her long detail reheaised, 

I loitered near to where two more conversed. 

^* Yes ; and d'ye know,** says one " that till he died, 

** She never once removed from his bed-side ; 

*^ She waited on him night and day ; apd he 

** Would take his medicine from none else bat she. 

** I never shall forget the awful night, 

** On which he died — Ah 1 'twas a dismal sight. 

" Here was poor Jennie sobbing loud ; and there, 

** His poor old mother kneeling, deep in pray'r. 

'' We all, save Jennie, thought his time drew nigh, 

''(Which she, poor girl, stiU weeping would deny;) 

'' When sudden he sprang up, and loudly caU'd, 

*' While his convulsive features lookM appallM, 

'' ' Jennie — where's Jennie! fetch ber from the plain, 

^ ' O, let me see my Jennie once again 1' — 

'* ' Here William,^ — I am here,' — she faltering cried, 

** He grasp'd^he kiss'd her hand — fell back— and died.'^ 

Touched to the quick, I need not blush to say. 
That tears, in spite of me, would force their way ; 
Pride struggled bard, compassion to o'ertfarow, 
And bade me scorn to weep for common woe ; 
But conscience, reason, virtue's stronger call. 
Proved that one nature, equal reigns in all! 

Now through the church-yard eame the moamfri] train ; 
And here description,- all thy art is.vain I 
What pen can trace, what eloquence can paint, 
What tongae can utter, but in language faint, 
A scene at which the sternest heart might melt ; 
So simple — ^yet, so powerfully felt ? 

The village curate first, in snow-white ves^ 
Whose pious looks his sacred words imprest^ 
Led to the grave ;-7^hile*sIowIy in the rear^ 
Was borne the coffin, bath'd with many, a tear ; 
Next came the mourners ; and of these the first. 
Poor Jennie, whose full b^art seem'd vrell nigh bjnnil 
At every step her sobs were heard around. 
And these, in every heart, an echo found ; 
I long'd to see the maid of whom I'd beard, 
From the poor villagers' unpolish'd word. 
So much of love and constancy combined-; 
So much of sorrow and of virtue joined ^— 
^ Yet feeling bade the idle wish refrain, 

Lest my intrusive glance should cause fresh pjdn. 
And, O ! what wretch, a world of joy would buy, 
Should it but cost the maid one needless si|^? 
She prayed for fortitude her grief to hide. 
But griefs abstraction forjtitnde supplied ; 
Firmly she stood, while tHev the coffin lowV, 
And the solemnities of death are o'er ; — ' 
Low in the earth her William now is laid, 
Where ev'ry budding joy is dqom'd to fade; — 
Summoned to closer range around the grave, 
They overhang the brow of sorrow's cave ; 
Down the deep pit they drop the last warm tear. 
For love, for friendship, every tie; that's dear ; — 
Heave their last sigh, o'er early blighted worth 
And look their last farewell, at least on earth.' 
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While roand, in sonow's stillest silence, stand 
His known associates of the tillage band ; 
Their gen'rons breasts a brother's sorrow own^ 
Tho' join'd by ties of kindred-life alone. 

Religion now performs her sacred tmst. 
And awfally pronounces—" dust to dust :'' 
The earth is c^st,— the coffin yields a sound 
In low response beneath the hollow ground. 
It seemed to wake from melancholy's g1oom> 
Poor Jennie's mind : — re-opening to her doom; 
She stood amazed at what her ear alarms. 
Looked round, and fainting fell into my arms. 
Around her closely pressed th' affrighted train, 
To lend their feeble aid — nor was it vain. 

But ab !, poor Jennie, though to life restored, 

Still mourn'd the loss of him her heart adored ; 

Too plainly did her cries the secret tell ; ' » 

And in their notes methought I heard her knell. 

Soon as the graye was closed and covered o'er, 
« Poor Jennie on my arm, I homeward bore ; 

Her bursting sighs,— for she had ceas'd to weep, — 

Grew at each step, more frequent, and more deep ; 
' TPill as we to her parent's cot drew nigh. 

She sunk, and heaved her last convulsive sigh! 

Poor girl ! poor Jennie ! scarcely do I know, 
To hail this as enfranchisement from woe. 
And smile with joy : or turn, and loudly mouro^^ 
For youth, and innocence, and beauty, gone ! 

Soon was she laid beneath the cold damp ground. 
And in one grave the faithful pair were bound; 
1 raised the tomb that genuine pity craved, 
And on the stone these Iramble lines engraved. 

XPITAPB. 

If beauty, virtue, itanocence and youth, 

If ardour, worth, sincerity, and truth. 

Can love cement, and link two hearts agreed, 

Here rests a rustic pair who to? ed indeed ! 



THE PREFEEBNCE OF BEAUTY. 

" I long not for the cherries on the tree^ 
So much as those that on a lip I see; 
And more affection bear 1 to the rose 
That in a cheek, than in a garden grows." ^; . p,^ 

Thomas Randolph, the author of the above, was bom in Northanmton- 
shire in 1605, and afterward became one of the adopted soos of. Ben 
Jonson ; but shortened bis life by the irregularity of his conduct, and 
ilied in; 1634. He wrote five plays, which werepubbshed with his poems 
in 1638. 
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Ths Book of the Church, by Robert Soutfaey, LL. D. !? vob# 

This title can only be applied with propriety, to the Bible or the Book 
of Common Prayer — the former contains that word of inspiration oq 
which the church is founded ; the latter those formularies of devotion 
which are calculated to unite the members of the church in public, or as- 
sist them individually in private' worship* — We know of no other book ta 
which it can be appropriated with any sort of accuracy: But Dr. S. pre- 
fixes it to a review of the Ecclesiastical History of England. 

He commences his work by a slight though interesting sketch of the 
Mythology of the ancient Britons, Saxons, and ' Danes. — The idolatrous 
worship of each of these, fell in its turn before the doctrines of the cross, 
which afterward became corrupted by the errors and delusions gradually 
introduced by artful and intriguing men, who having no fear of God before 
their eyes, turned the truth of God into lasciviousness, and devoured that 
flock which they had engaged to feed. — Our countryman Dunstan had his 
full share in these transactions, and the artful measures employed by him 
to support and extend the power of the church, and undermine the regal 
authority, except when he could render it subservient to that of the priest- 
£ood, are ably exposed by Dr. S. The daring effrontery and unconquerable 
perseverance which Thomas a Becket so audaciously displayed in the same 
cause, are related with equal clearness and precision ; and the haughtiness 
and duplicity of the prelate, are well contrasted with the forbearance and 
rectitude of his injured sovereign. Dreadful must have been the power 
of the hierarchy, and lamentable the ignorance of the laity of that age, 
when such severities could be exercised by the one, and such gross impo- 
sitions be endured by the other ; but the learning which then existed, was 
confined to churchmen, and they formed a body united together by the 
strongest and most indissoluble ties, while the individual members, sepa- 
rated from the mass of society, by rules of the most crafty policy, had no 
private interest to pursue; their every feeling and desire, being insepara- 
bly linked to the welfare of the church. Even the contentions which 
arose between different orders, and the animosities to which they gave 
birth, were sacrificed to the general prosperity of the body to which they 
belonged; £^11 parties being well assured, that however they might differ 
as to the division of the spoil, it was necessary that all should confederate 
to obtain and secure it, hence through a long course of ages, the contest 
was not only that of learning against ignorance, but that of unanimity 
against division and discord ; and the result was such as might have been 
expected. 

To have given a faithful picture of the intrigues, corruptions, and vio- 
lences of this warfare, so long and perseveringly maintained by those who 
called themselves the ministers of peace, against those to whose happiness 
they professed to devote themselves, would require a far more extended 
work than the one before us : but harrow as the limits are to which Dr. S. 
has confined himself, he sketches in a very clear and comprehensive man- 
ner, the leading facts of this attack on the liberties and happiness of 
tiiankind; and it must be gratifying to every Englishman to read that 
^even in those days, the barons in parliament felt the necessity of (posing 
di« encroachments of papal pow^r; and in spite of open violence, or se- 
cret madhibation, etiacted several salutary laws which lessened, if they did 
not prevent, the threatened evil. But corruption was so interwoven witb 
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the doctrines of the papacy^ that various measurea were adopted to elud e 
or nullify these regulations; and the operation of principles revolting to 
every mind retaining a sense of honesty or integrity, was rendered but too 
effectual in establishing clerical supremacy. These are stated with great 
perspicuity and correctness, in a chapter appropriated to the consideration 
of the papal system. 

The character of Henry the Eighth, to whose agency we are indebted 
for our deliverance from this galling yoke, is faithfully pourtrayed. . His 
unsubdued temper, frequently hurried him on, to acts consistent neither 
with the dignity of the monarch, nor the penetration of the politician; yet 
it is evident, that to both these he could have maintained no common claim, 
had he only known how to rule himself, a lesson which all men dislike to 
learn, and which few are desirous of teaching princes. Cranmer became 
the object of the hatred and persecution of the Catholic faction ; his can" 
<lpur and love of truth, naturally excited the jealousy and animosity of 
those wha were engaged in supporting a system of fraud and oppression; 
but Henry felt too powerfully the influence of the Archbishop, to yield to 
their plans for his destruction ; and they were equally sensible, that to re- 
move him from the royal presence, was essential to the success of their 
scheme for effecting his ruin : they therefore requested Henry's permission 
to confine him in the Tower, before they proceeded on the examination of 
charges against him; the king, while apparently yielding to the artifice, 
acted with, his characteristic energy. 

** Snchj however, was his inward conviction of Cranmcr's worth, that be, who 
without remorse bad sent two wives to the scaffold, could not sleep upon this re- 
solution ; but a little before midnight sent privately to Lambeth, and called him 
from bis bed. The Archbishop immediately obeyed this untimely summons, and 
hastened to Whitehall, where Henry told him what tbe council had advised con- 
cerning bim, and that h^ had granted tbeir request ; * but whether I have done 
well or no,' he added, ' what say you my lord?* Cranmer thanked him forgiv- 
ing him this warning beforehand, and said be was well content to be committed 
to the Tower for the trial of his doctrine, so he might be fairly heard, and not 
doubting that his Majesty would see him so to be used. Upon this the king ex- 
olaiiBed, * O Lord God, what fond simplicity have you, so to permit yourself to 
be imprisoned that every enemy may have you at advantage ! Do you not know 
that when they have yon once in prison, three or four false knaves will soon be 
procured to witness against you, and condemn you, which else dare not open 
their lips or appear before your face? No, not so, my lord, I have better regard 
unto you, than to permit your enemies so to overthrow you ! .' It is less to 
Henry's honour that in this instance he should have interfered to protect a faith- 
fol servant, than it Is to his reproach, that understanding thus perfectly the vil- 
lany of sach proceedings, he should have availed himself of it in some oases, and 
permitted it in so many others. He then told the Archbishop, that when he ap- 
peared before the council, he should require of them as being one of tbeir body, 
the same favour which they would have themselves, that is, to have his accusers 
brought before him ; if they refused this, and were for committing him fbrtb- 
with, ' then/ said he, ' appeal you from them to our person, and give to them 
this my ring, by which they shall understand that 1 have taken your cause from 
them Into my own hands.* 

'^Aoeordingly Cranmer was summoned by eight o*clock on the Cc^llowing morn- 
ing, and the council, as if by that indecency they meant, to give him a foretaste 
of what should follow, kept him standing nearly an hour at the council chamber- 
door, among serving-men and lacqueys. This was reported to the king by a 
friend of the Archbishop's. VHave they served him so?' said Henry, Mt is 
Well ; I shall talk with them by-and-by.' At length Cranmer was called in, and 
iBformed that seeing be and others by his permission, had infected the whole 
realm with heresy, it was the king's pleasure he should be committed to the 
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Tdwer, and examined for bis trial. In vain did Cranoier solicit that, before tliey 

Eroceeded to any farther extremity, bis accusers might there be confronted with 
im. The cbnncil acted as Henry bad foreseen, and Cranmer then prodooed 
the ring : ' I am sorry, my lords/ said he, ' that yoa drive me to this exigency 
to appeal from you to the king's majesty, who, by this token hath resnmed this 
matter into his own hand, and dischargeth ypu thereof. There was no time for 
recovering from their astonishment and confusion: they were compelled without 
delay, to go before the king, who received them sternly as they had well deserved. 
'Ah, my lords,' said he, 'I thought I had had a discreet and wise council, but now 
I perceive that I am deceived. How have you handled here my lord of Can- 
terbury! What make ye of him? — a slave 7 shutting him out of the council- 
chamber among serving-men ? Would ye be so handled yourselves ? I wouM 
you should well understand, that I account my lord of Canterbury as foithfnl a 
man toward me, as ever was prelate in this realm, and one to whom I am many 
ways beholden, by the faith I owe unto God/ He laid his hand upon his heart 
^s he spoke, and telling them, that they who loved him, would upon that ae- 
' count regard the Archbishop, advised them to put away all malice against him, 
-and made them in his presence, submit to the forms of reconciliation. And hem 
4hat time, as long as Henry lived, no man dared whisper against Craimier.'' 

The great events of this and the following reign, so tmportsmt m their 
consequences to our national character and happiness, the blind bigotry 
and unrelenting cruelty which degraded that of Mary, the sound practical 
wisdom and moderation which marked that of Elizabeth, are reviewed in 
succession, and gratifying it would be to our readers and oufselves la 
accompany Dr. S. through this interesting portion of lus work, oiir limits 
permit us only to take a very brief notice of that part of his work retating 
to the middle of the seventeenth century, and particularly to- Ardibiihop 
•Laud. 

The ability and impartiality of the Doctor are employed with the hiq[>pi^t 
effect nntil this period, but hete a feeling seems to arise which interferes 
with the neutrality of the historian, and through, this portion of the history 
a prejudice manifests itself favourable to one party, and most hostile to the 
other. History uniformly proves, that every great change either in politics 
or religion, is followed by divisions among those individuals who »re of the 
prevailing party, and the spirits of each are usually too much heated to 3ricid 
to calm reasoning, or to seek for moderate measures. Had the Reformation 
(which though dated from the reign of Henry the Eighth, was virtually in 
progress during many subsequent years), been carried into effect without 
such consequences, it would have been most desirable, but certainly most 
extraordinary. Unhappily, however, the Sifatuated Charles gave himself 
up to the guidance of Laud, whose arbitrary and violent temper, was evi- 
dent in the relentless severity with which he pursued the unfortunate vic- 
tims of his anger. A hasty or an inadvertent expression, or one quite inno* 
cent, unless by a most unfair and illegitimate interpretation, wassuffici^t 
to draw down the vengeance of the Court of High Con^mission at which 
Laud presided, and to involve the unhappy speaker in trouble and destruc- 
tion. Dr. S. defends the Archbishop on the ground of his sincere belief 
in the truth of his opinions, and the equity of his proceedings. Few men 
believe themselves erroneous or unjust; and on the same principle we may 
excuse, if not justify, the barbarities of Queen Mary ; whose apologist the 
author might have become with equal reason and propriety. 

In point of style, this work discovers the purity, smoothness, and ele- 
gance, characteristic of Dr. Southey's former productions;— characteris- 
tics which entitle him to a high station amongst the best prose writerskof 
the day. 
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HAVOC AMONG THE TOMBS. 
(a LETTER.) 

To the very Reverend the Dean of Westminster. 

Reverend Sir, 

Althoi^gh I have the honour of being personally acquainted with yos, 
J prefer on this occasion, to relinquish the adviantages of that circum- 
stance, and to address you through the medium of a public paper. I 
earnestly solicit your attention to the subject of this letter; Some part of 
the public will, I know, take an interest in it; their pride and their plea- 
sure are equally concerned in the objects of my solicitude. I speak with 
the voice of complaint : but I have suffered no wrongs which I ask you 
to redress, I demand no personal favour in the eye of the public, whidi 
your private bounty would withhold ; but in the name of good taste* 
good feeling, and propriety, I appear as the advocate of the injured anti- 
quarian treasures m your Abbey Church ; and I beg your patience wh3e 
I make the following observations. 

In the sacred edifice of which you are the chief guardian, repose the 
ashes of some of the most illustrious characters which this country ever 
gave birth to. There lie the mortal remains of kings, heroes, and divines ; 
of poets and statesmen : and there too stand the monuments that record 
the dignity and worth of these once honoured personages. Many ages 
have passed away since the greater number of the illustrious dead, to 
whom, and to whose sepulchral effigies, and marble tombs, I now refer, 
took tiieir allotted part in the government, the regulation, and the im- 
provement of their country. Many events have occurred to tmusfer 
their venerable names, and their monumental trophies, from the respect, 
to the^ malice, of the public. To those who entertained the former feel- 
ing, tl^ey are indebted for their preservation, and to those who harboured 
the latter, for the injury they have sustained. If the one class were 
guided by blind devotion, or superstitious reverence, the others were 
prompted by a brutal ferocity, which could only be sated by the entire 
destruction, or the partial injury of the objects which excited their hatred 
and contempt. If any thing could add to the interest felt in these da3rs, 
for such remains of antiquity as crowd around the aisles of Westminster 
Abbey, it is the recollection that they have escaped the excessive zeal of 
the reformers, and the still more destructive spirit* of the revolutionists. 
To you. Reverend Sir, who are the appointed guardian of a collection of 
these precious relics, more nunierous, more cosdy, and on many accounts, 
more interesting than any other in the kingdom, I appeal for the justifi- 
cation of these sentiments, which unless I am very much mistaken, or am 
.to discredit the evidence I have so often, and with infinite pleasure, heard 
repeated by your own mouth, are closely allied to those you entertain on 
antiquarian subjects. It must have shocked you, no less than it has as- 
tonished me, to know that the sentence of destruction has been passed 
upon' two of the finest monuments in Westminster Abbey. I hope I am 
misinformed, but I can at present no more doubt the accuracy of my in- 
formation, than I can suppose that you are unacquainted widi the fact. 
Believe me, Reverend Sir, I am not upbraiding you for acquiescing in 
this sentence : if you have ajlowed its expediency, I fear your good taste 
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has been overruled by an erroneous statement ; either it has been rep<Mrted 
to you, that the superb canopies of Aylmer de Valence's, and Croach- 
bach's tombs are irreparable, or that they do not merit the expense they 
would require to render them perfect and secure. I will not for a mo- 
ment suppose that these, or some other excuses equaUy plausible, hare 
not been framed for their destruction, because I would not credit that 
such a cruel demolition was suggested without any excuse at all. So 
far from my information being dubious, I am desired by high authority 
to belieye, that but for the interference of a gentleman of rank, — a mem- 
ber of parliament, a distinguished trayeller, and a man of refined and ex- 
tensive taste,-*-the ornamental parts of the above-named monuments would 
not now have been in existence, and that a respite, not a free pardon, 
was all his exertions could obtain. It is right that the public shonld 
know these facts, and I will now endeavour in a few words to explain to 
them the value of these elegant specimens of architectural design; In 
the first place, the tombs would be mere wrecks without their super- 
structures ; in the next, they screen the high altar (which in their i^ 
senoe would have had a defence of another- kind), contiguous towhidi 
they stand on its North side ; and lastly, I would urge the beauty of 
their forms, and the delicacy of their sculpture, in both which respects 
they are not inferior to the celebrated . Percy monument in Beverly Min- 
ster, while they far excel all the other monuments in this church. 

I am at a loss to know by what autborihr we can even threaten to re- 
move or mutilate the sacred monuments of our ancestors. Surely thoB6 
who built, or promoted the building of ^ur churches, have aright to occu- 
py a small space within their consecrated walls ; as they had a right to 
expect the reverence of future ages for their tombs : and surely if those 
spacious aisles^ with all their useful and ornamental accompaniments, af- 
forded ample room for the frequent and stately processions of the Roman 
Catholic religion, we cannot reasonably demand the removal of screens or 
tombs on the plea of their being impediments or incumbrances. But no 
such excuse that I can hear, has been ofiered in palliation of the threaten- 
ed destruction atWestmtnster Abbey. It is bddly declared that' the fabrks 
of the tombs in question, are insecure, and must therefore be taken down 
to prevent their falling. Repair is unthought of, or untalked of, as. if a 
few pounds were begrudged upon two of those objects which have brought 
many hundreds into the coffers of the church. Let me entreat you. Sir, to 
pause a little longer before you give your sanction to such an instance of 
wanton and unjustifiable havoc. Economy will deduct but Httle from the 
load of censure, which must inevitably light upon the advocates of this 
measure. If your funds are exhausted, appeal to the bounty of the pub- 
lic; I for one, will subscribe towards the repair of your ancient monumexrts, 
and I am sure your lists could not long remain unfilled. But surely the 
overplus of the sum which was appropriated to the restoration of the altar 
screen, would have proved more than sufficient to reinstate the adjoining 
tombs in their ancient beauty. Those tombs are the chief ornaments of 
the choir, they do honour to the names they record, and to the luxuriant 
architecture of Edward the Third's reign. Let me, let the public, tiien 
hope, that all fear for their preservation is needless, and that neither 
pense nor trouble will be spared in their restitution. 

I have the honour to remain, 
Reverend Sir, 

Your very humble servant, 

R. L^ 
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COURTSHIP. 

It would perhaps be one of the most difficult tasks that could be 
lequired of any person, to lay down precise rules for the guidance of 
aaother, as to the mode of conduct to be pursued during the period of 
courtship, as a prelude to entering the holy precincts of matrimony. For 
as the insidious little urchin, love, finds innumerable avenues to the 
human heart* so must the mode of courtship be guided, governed, and 
carried on, by an equal variety of ways, suited at once to the impressions 
made on the mind of the wooer, and to the temper and dispositions, propen* 
sities and qualifications of the wooed. In spite of the general opinion that 
our affections are for the most part, placed upon persons of congenial 
feelings, sentiments, tastes, and inclinations, with our own, it frequently 
happens that the tormentor of mankind plants his envenomed sting in 
bosoms of directly opposite natures, and daily experience teaches us the 
difficulty we have to encounter, when once the fatal shaft is let fly. This 
important fact may be established by reference to both sexes ; for al- 
though it is most natural for courtship to be commenced by the male part 
of the creation towards the female, it is equally certain that it is fre- 
quently commenced by the latter. Nay, oftentimes without determina- 
tion or intention (by a thousand nameless kindnesses and solicitudes) for 
some time even without discovery. Nor can I find in my heart to cast 
blame upon the wooer, even under such circumstances, though I would 
willingly warn my fair countrywomen against a too hasty attachment to 
any object, however apparently desirable : notwithstanding it has been very 
ju^y observed that 

** Of all the passions giv'n us from above. 
The noblest, softest, and the best is love." 

It is of the utmost importance for them to be thoroughly convinced of 
the sincerity of the professions, as well as acquainted with the general 
bent of the mind, of the man to whom they pay any thing like marked 
attention — before they suffer themselves to be drawn into situations which 
raay.probably blight their early hopes of happiness, and render the latter 
part of their lives burdensome. I am inclined to think that hasty marriages 
ai^ seldom happy ones — love at first sight may have been strongly im- 
pressed upon ihe heart, but it should be mellowed and softened by time 
and scmtinizing observation. 

It is important to both parties, that by frequent association, the senti- 
ments ana dispositions, should, if possible, be ascertained, in order to 
discoTer whether in the state of matrimony, they can combine, compare, 
establisfa, or remove, opinions founded in prejudice, or in error, from 
which association alone, mutual happiness in wedded life can be an- 
ticipated. 

The embarrassments, the hopes, the doubts, the f^ars of yoang lovers 
are not to be described, no one can know, but those who have felt them ; 
and it is more than probable, that if the attempt were made, no two 
persons would describe similar feelings, under similar impressions. The 
grand difficulty, however, I apprehend to be, in making the declaration. 
Th^ time — the place— the manner, of conveying this important piece of 
information to a sincerely beloved object, require due consideration. 
The delig^ul anticipations of its being received with a smile of apprQ- 
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batioa» and rewarded with a return, are checked by the apprehensions 
of an indifferent reply, or a negative to all tiope, which renders the 
situation truly difficult. 

How many tedious days, and sleepless nights, are consumed in 
anxieties unimaginable, till this desirable object is accomplished ! so 
many circumstances are to be taken into consideration, that it is not easy , 
to arrive at any decision: added to which, secrecy appears to foe' a ne- 
cessary precaution. 

Some convey their sentiments of esteem and adoration in books, lent 
or given to the beloved object, by scraps of poetry, alluding particularly to 
some part or passage they contain, and assimilating the circumstances ' 
related, to their own situation, and the sentiments expressed, to those 
which tliey entertain; others, for the sake of gain, make overtures to 
relations and friends. The bold and fearless openly avow themselves^ 
lovers, but neither of the latter can justly be said to feel the real ardour, 
of the sublime passion of love. 

" But — happy they: the happiest of their kind! 
Whom gentler stars unite, and in one fate 
Their hearts, their fortunes, and their beings blend. 
'TIS not the coarser tie of hiiman laws, 
Unnatural oft, and foreign to the mind. 
That binds their peace, but harmony itself 
Attoning all their passions into love ; 
Where friendship, fall exerts her softer powers. 
Perfect esteem enlivened by desire 
Ineffable, and sympathy of soul. 
Thought meeting thought, and will preventing will. 
With boundless confidence; for nought but love 
Can answer love, and render bliss secure.'^ 

The truly disinterested lover, however, who entertains a pure and af«* 
fectionate regard for the object of his adoration, and for that object alone,^ 
will, in spite of all obstacles that can be placed in the way, find means to 
convey the sentiments of the heart, of which the following among others is ' 
a remarkable instance:^ 

A country swain had long felt the sympathetic movements of affection 
arid regard for the rustic daughter of an elderly matron, who resided in 
the same village with himself, and although he had frequent opportuni- 
ties of meeting and conversing with her upon ordinary occasions and 
subjects, his diffidence was so great, that at every meeting he found new 
obstacles to the declaration he intended to make, so that at each interview 
his embarrassment increased ; nor could he possibly divine a method of 
decreasing them without a confession of his ardent attachment, but how 
this consummation so devoutly to be wished, was to be accomplished, he 
knew not. 

He, however, at length hit upon an expedient of a novel, but certainly 
moving nature, to acquaint his dulcinea with his sentiments in a short and- 
impressive manner. The Ismguage of the eyes may be read, and under- 
stood in the more enlightened and polished circles of society; but he was 
determined at once to put her in possession of the unalterable feelings of 
his heart. For this important purpose he called to his aid, his constant 
companion and friend, whose faithful and unremitting assiduities for bia 
safety and welfare, had been ' manifested upon many difficult and .trying 
occasions ; pne to whom he could confide the inmost secrets of his soid ' 
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without fear of being ridicaled or betrayed. It was no other than his 
faithful dpg Caesar, who was also well known to the object of his regard. 
To this unbiassed friend was deputed the power of conveying to his be* 
loved, the, most inaportant secret to his future peacS and happiness. 

Having arranged his plan of proceeding, he arose early one morning, 
and stationed himself, in company with Ceesar, under the chamber 
window of his inamorata, and waiting till the window was opened, he af- 
fixed a short biUety to a true blue ribbon, which he tied round the dog's 
neck, containing the following emphatic words — ** I wish tm/ dog was 
tfour dog ;" then taking his companion in his arms, he threw him into the 
maiden's chamber, with a shout of " Go along Ceesar," and immediately 
disappeared. 

^^9 y^ learned and refined who study looks of love, and read the lan- 
guage of the eyes, whether a more candid and impressive declaration 
could have been made by the most cultivated mind. It was, in fact, the 
" muUum in parvo^* the explicit and unequivocal testimony of true devo- 
tion. The love-lorn youth was spared the embarrassment of a verbal 
communication,. and the maiden, the blushes so natural upon such occa- 
sions. So delicate a declaration of his unalterable feelings, could hardly 
fail to have a suitable effect on the fair one to whom it was imparted. 
Suffice it to say, that it was productive of the desired results — the happy 
union of the parties. Whether the success of this scheme ought to induce 
others to try a similar experiment or not, is a question which can only be 
decided by those who may be similarly situated : for, it must be confessed, 
there is a probability that the quadruped may in some cases prove more 
acceptable than the biped ; and then the mortification must be inconceiv- 
able. J. 



LOVE DESPISED. 



*' Can any length of years gone by 

Love's bliss destroy, or ardour tame? 
No, no ; the passion that can die 
Has ne'er deserv'd that blessed name. 

Can brighter beauties e'er persuade 
The lover from his fair to rove ? 

No, no; if any other maid 
Seems fair to him, he does not love. 

Can want, can woe, can mis'ry blight 
Sincere affection's impulse warm ? 

No ; Love is as the beacon's light, 
Priz'd ever most amid the storm." 
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O when the grave receiv'd this patient guest. 

How strain'd the eye ; how heav'd the tortur'd breast. 

Buttho' he sleeps — his memory shall live, 

And pleasing comfort to the mourners give. 

No private interests did liis soul invade. 

No foe he injured, no. kind friend betray'd. 

He looked to virtue as his surest guide, 

Lived like aChristian, like a Christian died. 
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QUACK EXTRAORDINARY. 

The following abridged advertisement which must have been origtnalljr 
put forth upwards of a century ago, abundantly proves that the arts of 
quackery and puffing, now brought to such perfection, had made some 
progress even at that period : 

** In King-street, Westminster, at the Queen*s-arms and' Corn-cutter, 
liveth Thomas Smith, who by experience and ingenuity, has learnt the 
art of taking out and curing all manner of corns, without pain or drawing 
blood. He likewise takes out all manner of nails, which cause any dis- 
aster, trouble, or pain, which no man in England can do the like. He 
can on several occasions help persons afflicted, as killing the scorvy in 
the gums ; though tliey be eaten away never so much, he can raise them 
up again. He cures the tooth-ache in half an hour, let the pain be never 
so great, and cleanses and preserves the teeth. He can with God's as- 
sistance, perform the same in a little time. I wear a silver badge, with 
three verses, the first in english, the second in dutch, the third in french/ 
with the states of Holland's crownet on the top which was gave me as a 
present by the States-general of Holland, for the many cures, &c. My 
name on the badge underwritten, Thomas Smith, who will not fail, Go4 
willinj^, to make out every particular in this Bill, &c. &c. 

*^ The famousest ware in England, which never fails to cure the tooth- 
ache in half an hour, price 1^. the bottle. Likewise a powder for cleans* 
ittg the teeth, which makes them aus ivory without wearing them, and with- 
out prejudice to the gums, \s. the box. Also two sorts of water forcuring 
the scurvy in the gums, though they are eaten away to the bottom, it 
will heal them, and cause them to grow as firm as ever, very safe, without 
mercury, or any unwholesome spirit. To avoid counterfeits, they are 
only sold at his own house &c. price of each bottle half a crown or more, 
according to the bigness, with directions." Harl. MSS. 

Smith is mentioned in the Tatler. He used to go out every day in 
quest of customers, and made a periodical call at all the cofiee-houses 
dien in London. 

PARISIAN OM DITS. 

** We never had so many balls at Paris as this winter," writes a 
fair- correspondent. *' Marshal Suchet, has give^ a most splendid fete. 
M. Chateaubriaild will soon give one to which three thousand persons 
are invited; and Rothschild, the banker, is preparing one on a scale 
of great magnificence and liberality, that will cost 100,000 francs. 
Talma is about to appear in two characters in one tragedy ; the first 
character ends with the second act, and the last begins with the third act.*' 

We are likewise informed, that M. Paillet de Varcey has lately pub- 
lished '' The Life and Writings of Voltaire ;*' wherein he represents him as 
a bad son, bad brother, and bad Frenchman; as ungrateful, lying, ava- 
ricious, and above all, ignorant of orthography. 

Horace Vernet has nearly completed a picture for thf gallery of the 
Duke of Orleans, the subject of which is the '' Bataille d'Hanau." 

The taking of the Trocadero has just appeared at the Diorama. 

The exhibition of French paintings, of which the greater part are said 
to be representations of late events, will open in April. 

The academy of fine arts has lately elected the following foreign as- 
sociates: — Alvares and Thorwaldsen, sculptors; Lunghi, engraver; 
Rossini and Zingarelli, musical composers ; and Schinckel, architect. 
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THK LSARirSO SOX. 

(a letter.) f 

To Mr. Merton. 
Sir, • 

If you stand in need of a clever contributor, one that shall set all the 
town upon buying your paper, my son Jack is your man. He left Cam- 
bridge University only three months ago, where I placed him as per advice 
of Parson Dixon, the head master of the grammar school where the boy 
got his rudimentals in learning. It cost me a mint of money over and 
abbf e the school allowance for scholarship to support him at College, and 
now all is done, to tell you the truth, I don't see what he is the better for 
it, unless he can find a market for his talents in your Magnet. Sir, I 
have given him possession of the best room in my house for a study, in 
hopes that he would write some learned book, and publish it, so as to 
msJce his fortune at once, and bring honour upon his name (and mine) 
for ever. But no such good luck seems likely to visit us. He has 
brought together a parcel of the oddest looking things you can conceive, 
if they are not conjuring instruments I only hope they are nothing worse. 
With the help of them he brings blue sparks out of a black tin case, and at 
the same time produces a smell which according to my nose is very like sul- 
pher ; he sets spirits Gn fire with a lump of ice, makes a piece of bladder rend 
into tatters with a report like a pistol, to the alarm of all my household ; 
who, till they got used to such diabolical explosions, used to flock to his 
room, and peep through the key-hole, afraid to enter lest he should be 
found to have made away with himself. Once I saw him with my own eyes, 
put two different-coloured liquors into two glasses, and make them change 
places without either seeming to leave the bottles which he poured them 
into at first. I had the boldness to put my finger on one of his machines 
the other day, and received, as I deserved for meddling with such things, 
a shock through my whole frame, which you must know is pure weakly, 
which seemed to put all my bones out of joint, besides shaking my inside 
as if it would never be still again. Sir, I would'nt suffer the like a second 
time for the best note in the Bank of Gn^land. 

His mother, whom he sometimes has the impudence to nickname fie-a^^ma^ 
ta, for her skill in pastry I presume, was trying to persuade him to act like 
other folks, but in the midst of her advice, Mr. Philosopher takes the poker 
in his hand, knocks it violently against one of the bars of the stove, and 
desires the good woman to mark how the dust collects itself into little 
heaps by the powers of attraction. Upon which sh<^ very wisely remarked, 
that the dust collected fast enough without attracting it, and told him he 
would do better to take the hearth-broom and sweep up the litter he had 
made upon her bright bars. 

He is visited by some of his college fiietids, who, between ourselves, 
do not appear to have gained much by going there. Tm sure I never 
^aw a set of persons that seemed less likely to get on in the world* I 
treat them with civility, though in my heart I cannot like them, and 
when one of them thought to please me by telling me of the honour Jack 
had gained as a wrangler, I couldn't h^p saying, it's a pity the heads of 
houses don't keep iJie young gentlemen to their books, instead of encou- 
raging diem to wrangle and dispute with one another* They ought to 
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be ashamed of themselves for allowing such goings on in an English 
university. 

Now Mr. Editor the question is this : Wh^t is to foe done with the 
young man ? That he is a genius is beyond a doubt, for none but a 
genius would commit such mistakes as he commits every day of his life. 
I must say it would be a pity for one of his education, mat knows so well 
how to measure Latin and Greek verses, to stand behind a counter mea- 
suring silks and satms, which he would most likely do by far too well for 
his own profit. He only seems fit for two things, one is to set up for a 
Coniuror, which would bring disgrace upon his honest and iadustrions 
family, and would break his poor mother's heart. The other is to turn 
Author, by which I am told as much can be earned as will find him in 
books, clothes, and washing, and as for his board and lodging, it shall 

fo hard but I will provide them in my life«time ; and after my decease, 
elween ourselves, he will have no great occasion to fag, for I shaU leave 
him whole and sole, &c. 

Yours to command. 



THB TEAR OF JOT. 

Tis not when idle mirth has led 
The wanton mind, and thought is fled, 
That ever fixAn fiie eye is shed 

The Tear of Joy. 

When rising from the couch of pain, 
A long lov'd friend shall health regain. 
What fedSag heart can then restrain 

The Tear of Joy?. 

To those who pine in deep despair. 
Should fkte a milder aspect wear. 
With what delight the nionniers share 

The Tear of Joy. 

Ye exiles Ikom yoor native land 

When yon approach the welcome strand. 

Will not the long wish'd sight demand 

l%e Tear of Joy? 

« 

Then fiiendship's deigrest ties are found 
Renewed, as kindest greeti^pi sound. 
And from each glist'mng eye goes round 

The Tear of Joy. 

If 'mid the sailor's anxious fears 

From the dark heavens the tempest clears, 

Then oti each gratefhl face appears 

The Tear of Joy « 

When the soft bliss the bosom knows 
That unexpected hope bestows. 
Then from the eye unbidden flows 

The Tear of Joy. 



r. 
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ON 6RAY*S ELEGY, WITH ADDITIONAL STANZAS. 

The following stanzas originally formed part of ** The Elegy," and 
appeared in the first copy. As they are not generaliy known, and haYe 
been omitted in nearly every succeeding copy of tnat beautiful poem, 
they may perhaps proYe new to some of its numerous readers. In pathos, 
elegance, and placid beauty, thev are by no means inferior to those, which 
the poet afterward composed and substituted. 

After the Yerse 



They kept the noiseless tendr of their waj. 



followed 



The thongbtless world to majesty may bow, 
Bxalt the great, and idolize sucoess. 
But more, to inoocence tiieir safety owtf 
Than pow'r, or genius, e'er conspired to liiess. 

And thou, who mindful of th' unhononr'd doad 
Dost in those notes their artless tale relate, 
By night, and lonely contemplation led 
To wander in the gloomy walks of fate. 

Hark I bow the sacred calm that breatbei ankind, 
Bids every fierce tumaltuoift passion cease. 
In «<t7/matf accents whispering from the ground, 
A grateful earnest of eternal peace. 

No more, with reason and thyself at strife. 
Give anxious cares and endless wishes room } 
But through the cool sequestered vale of life. 
Pursue the silent tenor of thy doom. 

Here the author originally intended the poem to conclude, before die 
felicitous idea of the ''hoary headed swain,** suggested itself to his imagi- 
nation. The third stansa excites in t^e mind that peculiar and pensive 
pleasure which can only be truly felt at the scene, and at the hour which 
the poet has chosen for the subject of his moral song. The '' sacred 
calm,'' entrances the imagination, and the '' still small accents," even yet 
vibrate in our ears. The close of day heightens the beaut}r of the scene, 
and the solemn lesson which imparts itself to every mind in the silence 
which reigns in these chambers of death, is worth many long homilies. 
Of the two following stanzas, the first, .describing the evening, would 
have been properly mserted in the poem, as morning and noon ara men- 
tioned. For after 

To meet the son upon the upland lawii, 

originally followed 

Him have we seen the gieenwood side along, 
While o'er the heath we hied, our labour done; 
Oft as the woodlark pip'd her farewell song, 
With wistM eyes pursue the' setting sun. 

After the line 

Grav'd on the stone beneath yon aged thorn, 

H 2 
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ICFO 6 ray's elegy. 

the following beautiful stanza was originally inserted, but afterward 
omitted, as it made the parenthesis too long :• - 

There gcatterM oft, the earliest of the year, 
By hands unseen, are showers of violets found, 
The redbreast loves to build and warble there. 
And little footsteps lightly print the ground. 

In the *' Relics of Literature/' an American writer observes, that *' the 
celebrated Elegy in a Church-yard, by Gray, is well known, and justly 
admired by every one who has the least pretensions to taste. But with 
all its polish, and deep poetic beauty and feeling, it always appeared to 
me to be defective, ana I have met with a remark in Cecil's Remains, to 
the same effect. Amid a scene so well calculated to awaken in a pioiis 
mind, reflections on the sublime truths and inspiring hopes of Christianity, 
Gray, with the exception of two or three somewhat equivocal expressions, 
says scarcely a word which might not have been said by one who believed 
that death was an eternal sleep, and who was disposed to regard the 
humble tenants of those tombs as indeed ' Each in his narrow ceu for ever 
laid.' With these views I have regretted, that sentiments similar to the 
following had not sprung up . in Uie heart, and received the exquisite 
touches of the classic pen of Gray. I do not offer them to supply the 
deficiency. This would be as presumptuous and hopeless an attempt 
as that of the English artists to repair the mutilations, which time or 
accident had occasioned among the inimitable relics of Grecian genius. 
They might with great propriety have followed the stanza, beginning 

'' Far from the madding crowd's ignoble strife," 

No airy dreams their simple fancies fired, 
No thirst for wealth, nor panting after fame ; 
Bat truth divine, sublimer hopes inspired. 
And urged them onward to a nobler aim. 

From every i;ottage, with the day arose 
The hallowed voice of spirit-breathing prayer, 
And artless anthems, at its peaceful close, 
Like holy incense, charm'd the evening air. 

Though they,— each tome of human lore unknown — 
The brilliant path of science never trod, 
The sacred volnme claimed their hearts alone. 
Which taught the way to glory and to God. 

Here they from truth's eternal fountain drew 
The pure and gladdening waters, day by day ; 
Learnt, since our days are evil, fleet, and few. 
To walk in wisdom's bright and peaceful way. 

In yon lone pile, o'er which hath sternly passed 

The heavy hand of all-destroying time, 

Through whose low mouldering aisles now sighs the blast, 

And round whose altars grass and ivy climb ; 

They gladly thronged, their grateful %^ns to raise. 
Oft as the calm and holy sabbath shone, 
The mingled tribute of their prayer and praise, 
In sweet communion rose before the throne. 
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Here from those honoured lips, which sacred fire 
From heaven's high chancery hath touched, they hear 
Truths which their zeal inflame, their hopes inspire, 
Give wings to faith, and check affliction*s tear. 

When life flowed by, and like an anget, death 
Came to release them to the world on high, 
Praise trembled still, on each expiring breath 
And holy triumph beamed from every eye. 

Then gentle hands their ' dust to dust' consign ; 
With quiet tears the simple rites are said. 
And here they sleep, till at the trump divine 
' The earth and ocean render up their dead." 

The remarks are in general just, and the poetry is elegant and pathetic ; 
but it may be observed, that Gray, in the line " Each in his narrow cell 
fbr ever laid," did not obviously mean to inculcate a doctrine of •* eternal 
sleep," but rather to notice the calm and peaceful life of a village peasant, 
and the cessation of its duties, its pleasures, and its hopes, as regarded a 
mortal existence, in the sleep of death. Thus Warton, 

And when their temples long have wore 
The silver crown of tresses hoar 
As studious still, calm peace to keep, 
Beneath a flow'ry turf they sleep. ' 

The Hamlet. 

Poets have in every age amused themselves in depicting that foigetful- 
ness of ills to be found in the grave. 

*AXXa fie TiBveuara x^ri) Karayaia coXvirrot, 
Uplv y tri arig rt poric trov y eXjcf|9/u>to itvOtaOcu, 

HoM. II. Z. 464. 

May I lie cold before that dreadful day, 

Press'd with a load of monumental clay, 

Thy Hector wrapt in everlasting sleep, 

Shall neither hear thee sigh, nor see thee weep. Pope. 

Yet the Greeks of that age believed in futurity ; in Elysium and in 
Tartarus, nor did the father of poetry mean to teach the doctrine of 
eternal forgetfulness. 4. 



hbarnb's prayer. 



The following curious prayer by that celebrated Antiquary, is a singu- 
lar instance of the power of the ruling passion. 

** O most gracious and worshipful Lord God, wonderful in thy.provi- 
dence, I return all possible thanks to thee for the care thou hast always 
taken of me. I continually meet with signal instances of this thy provi- 
dence, and one act yesterday when I unexpectedly met xvith three old 
MSS,; for which in a particular manner I return my thanks, beseeching thee 
to continue the same protection to me a poor helpless sinner, and that for 
Jesus Christ his sake.'' — Letters from the Bodleian, vol. i. p. 118. 
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Frederic Morland. 2 vols. tSmo. G & W. B. Whittaker. 

'' The circumstances which he** (the author of these volumes) ** has 
detailed are, almost in every particular, such as have occurred in real 
life; and the sketches of human manners and pursuits, which are mixed 
with the events of the narrative, will be recognised by many as of cha- 
racters still figunng on th^ stage of life, and that they are not mere 
fanciful delineations of the state of society in this country and on the 
continent.** — Preface. 

It has been remarked^ and truly, that the Preface, though placed first, 
is usually the last written portion of every work. The author has, there- 
fore, no excuse if he fails of giving a correct account of his labours. 
His book is finished ; and as he, of all men, ought best to know the 
contents of it, so he ought to be careful in exhibiting them correctly. 

Applying this rule to the above extract from the Preface to Frederic 
Morland, we anticipated sketches of some of our public men, drawn so 
faithfully as to be readily acknowledged by the reader ; and, as in- 
teresting scenes copied from real life, possess a truth and force rarely 
to be found in those of mere fiction, we expected a gratification of the 
highest kind in perusing these volumes. 

That the scenes are taken from real life we can readOy believe, because, 
with the exception of some anomaUes, which a very little attention to the 
nature of the circumstances narrated would have prevented, thev are 
such as occur every day. A worthy and learned minister of the kirk of 
Scotland fails of obtaining a parish, but succeeds to the mastership of 
the parochial school : his talents and acquirements, accompanied by that 
modesty which is generally attendant on real merit, gain him the esteem « 
of his neighbours ; and he receives among his pupils a few boarders of 
a higher rank in life than are often found in such seminaries. Frederic 
Morland, the protegS of Sir Hector Holdfast, of Steckit Park, is of the 
number, — ^a lively, intelligent, and, upon the whole, a promising youth. 
After passing some years with the Rev. Mr. Drinkwater, he receives Sir 
H. Holdfast's orders to repair to the university of Edinburgh, there to 
prosecute his studies, and the sum of fifty pounds to defray the expenses 
of his journey thither. With this sum, which seems fer too great for 
such a purpose, especially from the purse of a miser, such as Sir Hector 
is represented to be, he is suffered to leave the worthy schoolmaster to 
xoalk to the university. Thus an inexperienced youth is literally turned 
adrift on the world, without any guide, and with a sum in his pocket to 
which he must have been quite unused, and which he is of course quite 
unprepared to manage. As might be expected, he becomes a dupe,' and 
meets with adventures, the most interesting of which is that of saving 
a young lady of great beauty from being drowned. This lady*s name 
he cannot discover ; we expected to find her the heroine of the tale ; but 
though he afierward catches a glimpse of her, she immediately disap- 
pears to be seen no more. 

He passes his time at the university very advantageously : he diligently 
pursues His studies, and makes great literary improvement, until he re- 
ceives his protector's commands to travel, and letters of introduction to 
foreign houses, with credit to " u very large amount** This seems very 
inccmsistent with ^ injunction given him when he first repaired to* 
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fidiDburgh, to lire there with great econanuf, though quite in anison with 
the extravag^fit sum remitted to defray his travelling expenses to that 
seat of learning. With similar inconsistency this youth, who is dis- 
tressed to les^m who are his kindred, and why Sir Hector takes an in- 
terest in his behalf, sets off on the tour of Europe, with a valet, in hia 
pwi^ travelling equipage, but without any tutor. Accident provides him 
with OQ^ in the person of Dangerfield, a smuffgler, who, by offering him 
a passage to Rotterdam on board his ship,- induces him to embark with 
him. A storm, and an engagement with a revenue cutter, in which the 
smuggler is captured, follow; and this is by far the most interesting pait 
of the whole work, 

" There ^ras little need of eloquence od the part of the leader to inspirit his 
men for the approaching rencontr): ; besides the uncommon confidence tbey repos- 
ed in him» their situation and habits of life bad endowed them with an ample suffi- 
ciency of phj^sical courage. They had all likewise an interest more or less in the 
present adventure, and though like their commander, they would have preferred 
the anraulestcd possession of their property, like him too they were fully determined 
not to sacriBce it without a desperate struggle, Dutchmen too are generally 
good sailors, and most of the party in the present instance had not neglected to 
fbrtify themselves for their anticipated exertions, with moderate drafts of spirit- 
stirring beverage, of which they had on board a copious supply. Dangerfield, 
Immediately after his short address to his crew, went down into the cabin to 
Morland, whom he had not banished from his recollection ; and for whom, not- 
withstanding the deception he had practised upon him in the first instance, U is 
probable he really entertained as much regard as could be expected from 
a man of such a character. He stated to oiur hero the exact circumstances 
in which they were placed, but assured him at the same time, that he himself 
entertained no apprehensions respecting the event, and that he had no doubt all 
would yet be well. He did not wait for Frederic's reply, but saying that the 
present cireumstances made it impossible for him to be absent for a moment, 
he led lb* yostfa, and went to rejoin his crew. In the mean time, the cotter 
had arrived within reach of the guns of the smuggler, which, under the directions 
of her commander, who had expressly ordered no discharges to be made, till tbey 
should be capable of doing execution, instantly began to return with great brisk- 
nc'ss^ the fire of her antagonist, so that the action might be considered as eom- 
menccd. The cannonade was maintained with great spirit on both sides, but 
tb« aaperiority in guns, and complement of men on the side of the ontter, as 
well as ber lightness and greater facility of manoeuvering, gave her a decided 
Advantage in this part of the attack over the comparatively unwieldy brig, and 
enabled her gradually to keep nearing her approaches till the long guns of the 
latter had become nearly useless. It was evidently the design of the revenue 
vessel to attempt boarding, as the superior weight of the brig rendered it next to 
impossible to make an impression upon her in any other manner, sufficient to 
ensure complete success. This plan Dangerfield had calculated upon, and his 
arrangements for eonnieracting it were admirable ; indeed the judicious dispo- 
iitionft be had made for bailing the efforts of the enemy, seemed almost to divest 
his confidence as to the resuk, of any tinge of presumption. He had dis- 
tributed bis bands in the best manner possible, in three divisions, under himself, 
the mate and the boatswain, and had stationed them respectively at the stern, 
midship, and ahead, armed with the musketry and handspikes ; and in this 
position they awaited the impending onset of their adversaries. The cutter 
meanwhi/e put up her helm, and bore boldly down upon the smulgger, continuing 
to pour in a most destructive fire as she advanced, by which the mizenmast of her 
opponent i^nt by the board, and at length lay his broadside to, right under the 
heavy quarters of the brig. A number of her crew, some on the side of the 
cutter, some in the chains and rigging, then threw out the grappling-irons, 
which they held ready for the purpose, and succeeded in making the two vessels 
fast to each other. The combat now changed its nature, and became desperate 
in the extreme. The crew of the cutter strained every nerve to board the 
smuggler, whose towering qnarters and appalling height were rendered still 
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more formidable bj the manner in which the bales had been piled alon^ iter 
quarter raMin^. 7^he first who attempted the daring feat of climbing np were 
sent down almost instantly by a volley of musketry, and two of the number 
killed. This failnre did not, however, retard the prosecution of the attack; on 
the contrary, it served rather to exasperate than to daunt the assailants. They 
well knew their superior numbers, as well as the advantage this circumstance 
would give them in protracting the present slaughterous contest, and felt con- 
'fident of ultimate success; but their recent check had both taught them to esti- 
mate the opposition they were to expect, and the necessity of cautioD aad a 
judicious application of their means to enable them to overcome it. The board- 
ing party were therefore formed into three detachments, one of whom scrambled 
round to the stern windows ; but here they found all surprise effectually guarded 
against by the dead-lights being put up, and were consequently obliged, though 
a most perilous endeavour, to attempt climbing np her quarter. A second divi- 
sion from the foremast boldly scaled the bows, in snitd ot the manner in vvhicb 
every entrance was fortified ; while the thtf4,^4e€Mdy the captain of the cutter 
himself, pushed their way up the main chains to the scene of action. By means 
of these arrangements, though the boarders sustained immense loss before they 
could obtain a firm footing, they finally succeeded in rendering the deck of the 
brig the arena of the conflict, which raged with terrible fury, and for a long time 
with nearly equal success. The smugglers seemed to compensate by their de- 
termined ferocity for their interior numbers, and might have rendered the issue 
of the engagcnicnt doubtful, had not Dangerfield, while performing prodigies of 
valour, received a pistol shot in the knee, and immediately falling on his back, 
his crew In the confusion of the fight imagined him to be killed. The supposed 
fate of their leader struck a panic into the whole band, and, for the moment, 
paralyzed their efforts, l^heir adversaries perceived their advantage, and avail- 
ing themselves of it, pressed their success with such vigour, that in a short time 
victory crowned their exertions, and three loud cheers announced the good 
fortune of the cutter and the surrender of her antagonist." 

Morland is then sent to prison, but upon examination, before, a ms^ps- 
trate, he so far exculpates himself from any guilty connexion with those 
in whose company he had been captured, that he is sent to Rotterdam, 
with a recommendation to the magistrate there, to set him at liberty. This 
person. Von Essen dorf, is disposed to treat him with g^eat severity, but 
on examining his papers, finds amongst them a letter addressed to him- 
self. On opening it he discovers it to be an introduction from ..his. old 
friend, Sir Hector Holdfast. He immediately releases him from cap- 
tivity, and inviting him to his own house, treats him very hospitably 
during his stay in Rotterdam. Morland resolves to visit the Rhine 
before he enters France : he is overtaken by a storm, and in seeking 
shelter from it, enters a cave occupied by conspirators, who treat him 
respectfully, and dismiss him very frankly. He goes to Paris, wher^, 
in the house and at the coterie of a lady of the haut ton there, he is plun- 
dered of fifty Louis. His conduct in this vortex of gaiety and dissipation 
is marked by a degree of caution and prudence far beyOnd his years and 
experience ; yet through some channel, which is liever explained, ' Sir 
Hector receives an unfavourable report of his conduct, and orders his 
steward to remit him one hundred pounds, and inform him that it is the 
last supply he will receive from that quarter, and that in future he must 
provide his own resources. Morland returns to London, . and tries to 
obtain the means of support by writing for the stage and the press. . He 
fails in both ; and when reduced to the last extremity, he receives a 
letter from Sir Hector^s steward, announcing the death of his master, 
who in his last will and testament declares Morland to be his legitimate 
son, and heir to all his property, amounting to ten thousand pounds a 
year in land, besides large sums in the funds. 
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Several other characters are introduced, but it would be diflScidt to 
assign any other reason for their appearance, than that they are needful 
to extend the tale to the customary length ; they are in no respect essen- 
tia either to involve or unfold the plot, if plot indeed can be said to exist 
Morland's curiosity induces him to make a visit in disguise to Steckit Park, 
before he quits Scotland to enter on his tour. We cannot discover any 
motive for this incident, except it be to shew that the smuggler, Danger- 
field, was occasionally a visitant there, but for what purpose we are 
equally 'unable to comprehend. 

The author carefully avoids all common names, always resorting to 
the childish and ridiculous plan of making the name suit the person. 
The poor schoolmaster is Mr. Drinkwater ; the fat incumbent, Mr. 
Thumpitwell; the smuggler, Dangerfield ; the gambler, Roguewell ; 
the poet, Anapsest ; and so on throughout the characters. 



FERALIA. 



The Feralia was a festival in honour of the dead, observed at Rome 
the 17th or 21st of February. It continued for eleven days, during which 
time presents were carried to the graves of the deceased, marriages were 
forbidden, and the temples of the gods were shut. It was universally 
believed, that the manes of their departed friends came and hovered over 
their graves, and feasted upon the provisions that the hand of piety and 
affection had procured for them. Their punishments, it was believed 
were also suspended, and during that time they enjoyed rest and liberty' 
Lucian, in his accustomed manner, ridicules these ceremonies of the 
religion of his age. See Magnet, No. 2, p. 26. 



NEWTONIAN MSS. 



It is perhaps not generally known, that Sir Isaac Newton left an im- 
mense number of MSS. for publication, of which the family of the Earl 
of Portsmouth have the care, and not one of which have been published. 
'* It is astonishing,'' says Dr. Charles Hutton, in his Mathematical 
Dictionary, " what care and industry Sir Isaac had employed on the 
papers relating to chronology, church history, &c, ; as, on examining the 
papers themselves (MSS.), which are in the possession of the family of 
the Earl of Portsmouth, it appears that many of them are copies over and 
over again, often with little or no variation ; the whole number being 
upwards of four thousand sheets in folio, or eight reams of foHo paper/^ 
In the Relics of Literature a catalogue is given of these MSS., which is 
in many parts incorrect. 



ETYMOLOGY OF AUGURY, 
It ~ ~ 



Must not a man be very thoroughly possessed by the demon of ety- 
mology (observes a witty writer) to say with Pezron and others, that the 
Roman word augurium came from the Celtic words au and gur? Ac- 
cording to these learned men, au must, among the Basques and Bas- 
Bretons, have signified the liver ; because asv, which (say they) signified 
lefty doiibtless stood for the liver, which is on the fight side ; and gur 
meant raauy or ye/to or red, in that Celtic tongue of which we have not 
«xie memorial. Truly this is powerful reasoning.'' 



( 1.06 ) 



POMPEII. 



Numerous as are the tribe of rival oramaa which now dbtrade them- 
selves upon the notice of the public, the Panorama still holds a decided 
superiority. The Panorama, in my humble opinion, is more full of 
beauty and interest, than any other exhibition of the same class : tkere^ 
in imagination, you may witness the confusion and strife of battle ^-< 
travel through the frozen regions of the north ; — mingle lunong the gay, 
fantastic groups of the Venetian Carnival, — and revel beneath the warm 
skies, and amidst the romantic scenery of the south. The impressions 
received from the Panorama of Pompeii are of a more melancholy caat : 
the prevailing air of desolation is completely infectious : and memory 
heightens the gloom, by calling to mind the grandeur of the Grecian and 
Roman empires, now, alas ! faded and obscured for ever. 

The remains of a triumphal arch, with fragments of its former splendour 
still adhering to it, and the shade cast from the broken columns in the 
adjoining temple of Jupiter, are extremely natural. After dwelling on 
the ruins of the Forum, with its temples and public edifices, the eye is 
relieved by gazing on the grand encircling range of mountains, among 
which towers Vesuvius, in eruption. A few specimens of painting may 
be seen still cUnging to the dilapidated walls : that of jBacchus and 
Silenus is amazingly perfect, and the colours extraordinarily vivid. The 
site of Stabia, with the spot where the elder Pliny feU a victim to his 
generous exertions for the relief of the wretched Pompeians, cannot fail 
of exciting particular interest in the eyes of every classical observer. 
Mr. Barker has very judiciously guarded against introducing too many 
figures ; they would have been incompatible with the general tenor of the 
scene. We have, however, one of our favourite groups ; peasants celebra- 
ting a festival ; — ^the air seems to recede from the figures, as they wheel 
round in the dance ; the sun is breaking through the light foliage of tlie 
vines, from which the ripe grapes hang in tempting clusters. It would 
be needless here to give an account of the history of Pompeii, and of th^ 
benefits which have resulted to modem science from its important dis- 
covery : a full account of those matters is given in the explanatory book; 
I shall only remark, that but one-eighth of the ruins has hitherto been 
excavated; the observer may from hence form an idea of the once 
flourishing condition of this ill-fated city. B. 



JBALOUSY. 

To doubt's an injury ; to suspect a friend 
Is breach of friendship. Jealousy's a seed 
Sown but in vicious minds ; prone to distrust, 
Because apt to deceive. 



OtD Play. 



Jealousy's a noble crimen 
Tis the high pulse of passion in a iever ; 
^ siokly drought, but shews a burning tbifst 
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Twenty-four Exercises for one or two Flutes, in all the Sharp 
and Flat Keys. — By Alexander Howship, Professor of the Flute. The 
Author, 12, Denzell Street, Clare Market. 
T^ese exercises are constructed upon a novel and improved plan, and 
the practice of them is better calculated to promote a perfect knowledge 
of the German flute, than that of any other set of Exercises that we. ever 
met with. They are arranged in all the diflPerent sharp and flat, major, 
and relative minor keys, commencing with the most easy, and gradually 
proceeding to the more difficult. The exercises in each of the several keys 
are preceded by a key note, gamut, and a short prelude, which greatly 
assist the student in ** fingering," before he proceeds to practise the 
exercises themselves. 

Unlike the common run of musical exercises, those before us do not 
consist of "flat, stale, and unprofitable" studies ; but all of them are com- 
positions of such merit and beautv, as cannot fail to cultivate the taste of 
the pupil, at the same time that they conduce to a mechanical knowledge 
and mastery of the German flute. It is evident that the Author is prac- 
tically acquainted with the powers and susceptibilities of the delightful 
instrument which he professes to teach : and he has obviously bestowed 
great attention in composing and arranging the present publication. It 
will, we doubt not, prove of essential service to those who wish to excel 
in the agreeable recreation and accomplishment of performing on the 
flute. 

INTERNAL GREATNESS OF ATHENS UNDER PERICLES'. 

Tragedy, but lately a rude ceremonial, had been elevated by iEschy- 
lus to the most heroic dignity, and softened by Sophocles into the most 
harmonious sweetness. Painters, who had attained the noblest purity in 
design, and the freest grace in outline, were employed to adorn the places 
of assembly with the forms of illustrious heroes. Sculpture had sprung to 
life at the magic touch of Phidias, and rendered every part of the city 
august and venerable by the breathing shapes of warriors and deities. 
At the head of a number of consummate artists, whom his noble works had 
excited to excellence, Phidias was engaged by Pericles in rearing and 
adorning temples, of which the smallest portions still excite the utmost 
delight and wonder. The imagination can conceive, nothing more glo- 
rious than this city — ^its halls and temples, all of the most beautiful mate- 
rials, and most exquisite workmanship — the dazzling whiteness of its 
buildings, relieved by trees of the freshest green — the multitude of statues, 
disposed with the finest taste, each limb and feature of which might hold 
the gazer in breathless delight ; — and all its far-outstretching crowd of 
domes and columns, overhung by a sky of the deepest blue, and con- 
nected by a noble line of fortresses, with the free and sparkling ocean ! 
Yet still more worthy of admiration were the actors on this gorgeous scene 
— Poets almost the inventors as well as the perfectors of their art. Ora* 
tors endowed with power to sway the passions at will — and a race of free- 
men, fresh from a triumph over millions ! Unhappily, corruption was in- 
sensibly making way amidst this throng of noble spirits ; too soon to de- 
stroy the energies which they lived to inspire. But we cannot dwell on 
the short-lived greatness of Athens, without feeling a triumph that earth 
has known a grandeur so stately, and a beauty so exquisite, even whhe 
those principles of truth and virtue, by which alone tibey could be ren- 
dered lasting, were but imperfectly understood. W. 



THE GERMAN IN ITALY. 

Some years ago, a German Prince making the tour pf Europe, stopped 
at Venice for a short period. It was at the close of summer, the Adriatic 
was calm, the nights were lovely, the Venetian women full of those 
delicious spirits, that in their climate rise and fall with the coming and 
departure of this finest season of the year. Every day was given by 
this illustrious stranger, to researches among the records and antiquities 
of this singular city; and every night to parties on the Brenta or the 
sea. As the morning drew nigh, it was the custom to return from the 
water, to sup at some of the houses of the nobility. In the commence- 
ment of his intercourse, all national distinctions were carefully sup- 
pressed ; but as his intimacy increased, he could not help observing the 
lurking vanity of the Italians. One of its most frequent exhibitions, was 
in the little dramas that wound up their stately festivities. The wit was 
constantly sharpened by some contrast between the Italian and the 
German, some slight aspersion on Teutonic rudeness, or some remark 
on the history of a people untouched by the elegauce of southern man- 
ners. As the sarcasm was conveyed wiUi Italian grace, and the offence 
softened by its humour, it was obvious that the onlj retaliation must be 
a good-natured and humorous one. When the Pnnce was on the point 
of taking leave, he invited his entertainers to a farewell supper. He 
drew the conversation to the infinite superiority of the Italians, and above 
all of the Venetians, acknowledged the darkness in which Germany had 
been destined to remain so long, and looked forward with infinite sorrow 
to the comparative opinion of posterity, upon a country to which so little 
of its gratitude must be due. '' But, my Lords," said he, rising, '^ we are 
an emulous people, and an example like yours must not be lost even 
upon a German. I have been charmed with your dramas, and have 
contrived a little arrangement to give you one of our country ; if you 
will condescend to follow me to the great hall." The company rose 
and followed him through the splendid suite of a Venetian villa : to the 
hall which was fitted up as a German barn. The aspect of the theatre 
produced at first universal surprise, and next a universal smile. It had 
no resemblance to the gilded and sculptured saloons of their own sump- 
tuous little theatres. However, it was only so much the more Teutonic. 
The curtain drew up — the surprise rose into loud laughter, even amongst 
the Venetians, who have been seldom betrayed into any thing beyond a 
smile .for generations together. The stage was a temporary erection, 
. rude and uneven. The scenes represented a wretched irregular street, 
scarcely lighted by a single lamp, and looking the fit haunt for robbery 
and assassination. On a narrower view, some of the noble spectators began 
. to think it had a resemblance to an Italian street, and some actually 
discovered in it one of the leading streets of their own city. But the 
play was on a German story, and they were under a German roof. The 
street, notwithstanding its similitude, was of course German. The street 
was for a time unpeopled ; but at length a traveller, a German, with 
pistols in his belt, and apparently exhausted with fatigue, came heavily 
pacing along. He knocked at several of the doors, but could obtain no 
admission. He then wrapped himself up in his cloak, sat down upon 
the fragment of a monument, and thus soliloquized : — '* Well, here I 
have come, and this is my reception. All palaces, no inns ; all nobles,, 
and not a man to tell me where I can lie down in comfort or in safety* 
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Well, it can't be helped. A German does not much care, campai^in^ 
has hardened effeminacy amongst us. Loneliness is not so well unless a 
man can labour or read. Read, that's' true, come out Zimmerman." He 
drew a volume from his pocket, moved nearer to a decaying lamp, and 
soon seemed absorbed. He had been till now the only actor. Another 
soon shared the eyes of the spectators. A tall light figure came with 
a kind of visionary movement from behind the monument, surveyed the 
traveller with keen curiosity, listened with apparent astonishment at his 
wordsy and in another moment had fixed itself gazing over his shoulder 
on the volume. The eyes of this singular being wandered rapidly over 
the page, and when it was turned, they were lifted up to' Heaven, with 
the strongest expressions of astonishment. The German was weary, his 
head soon drooped over his book, and he closed it. '^ What," said he, 
rising and stretching himself, '* is there no one stirring yet in this com- 
fortless place — is it not near day?" He took out his repeater, and 
touched the pendant; it struck four. His mysterious attendant had 
watched him narrowly, the repeater was eyed in its turn ; but wheii it 
struck, delight was mingled with the wonder that had till then filled his 
pale, intelligent countenance. '* Four o'clock,'' said the German ; ** in 
my country half the world would be going to their day's-work by this 
time; in another hour it will be sun-rise. Well then, you nation of 
sleepers, I'll do you a service, and make you open your eyes." He drew 
out one of his pistols and fired it. The attendant form still hovering 
behind him; had looked curiously on the pistol ; but on its going off, it 
started back in terror, and uttered a loud cry, that made the traveller 
start. ** Who are you ?" was his greeting to this strange intruder, " I 
will not hurt you," was the answer, " Who care's about that?" was the 
retort, and he pulled out the other pistol. '' My friend," said the figure, 
" even that weapon of thunder and lightning cannot hurt me novir ; but 
if you would know who I am, let me entreat you to satisfy my curiosity a 
moment. You seem a man of extraordinary powers." ** Well then," 
said the German, in a gentler tone, ** if you come as a friend, I shall be 
glad to give you all the information in my power: it is the custom of out 
country to deny nothing to those who will love or learn." The former 
sighed deeply, and murmured, ^' And yet you are a German ; but you were 
just reading a case of strange and yet most interesting figares : was it a 
manuscript?'* " No, it was a printed book?" *' Printing, what is 
printing ? I never heard but of writing." *' It is an art by which one man 
can give to the world in one day, as much as three hundred could give 
by writing, and in a character of superior clearness and beauty ; by which, 
books are universal, and literature eternal." " Admirable, glorious art !" 
said the inquirer, " who was its illustrious inventor?" " A German!" 
" But, anoUier question, I saw you look at a most curious instrument, 
traced with figures, it sparkled with diamonds ; but its greatest wondeir 
was its sound. It gave the hour with miraculous exactness, and th^ 
sounds were followed with tones superior to the sweetest music of my 
day." " That was a repeater l" ** How ! when I had the luxuries of the 
world at my command, I had nothing better to tell the hour with, than a 
clepsydra, or a sun-dial. But this must be invaluable, from its faciUty 
of being carried about. It must be an admirable guide even to higher 
knowledge. All depends upon the exactness of time. It may assist 
navigation, astronomy. What an invention! whose was it? he must 
he more than human." " He was a German !" ** What, still a barba^ 
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rian ! I remember his nation : I once saw a legion of them marching 
towards Rome — they were a bold and brave blue-eyed troop — the whole 
city poured out to see them ; but we looked on them as so many gallant 
savages. I have only one more question to ask you. I saw you raise 
your hand, with a small truncheon in it ; in a moment something ruahed 
out, that seemed a portion of the fire of the clouds. Were those thunder 
and lightning that I saw ? Did they come at your command ? Was that 
truncheon a talisman, and are you a mighty magician? Was that 
truncheon a sceptre, commanding the elements ? Are you a god ?" The 
strange inquirer had drawn back gradually, as his feelings rose. His 
curiosity waA now turned into solemn wonder, and he stood gazing up- 
wards, in an attitude expressive of mingled awe and astonishment. Tne 
German felt the sensation of a superior presence growing on himself, as 
he looked on the fixed countenance of this mysterious being. It was in 
that misty blending of light and darkness, which the moon leaves as it 
sinks just before morn. There was a single hue of pale grey in the East 
that tinged the stranger's visage, with a chill light. ; the moon resting 
broadly on the horizon, was setting behind, and the figure seemed as if 
standing in the orb ; its arms were lifted towards heaven, and the light 
calne through between them, with the mild splendour of a vision. But 
the German, habituated to the vicissitudes of'* perils by flood and field," 
shook oflPhis brief alarm, and proceeded calmly to explain the source of 
the miracle. He gave a slight detail of the machinery of the pistol, and 
alluded to the history of gunpowder. '' It must be a mighty mstmment 
in the hands of man, either for good or ill," said the form. '* How it 
must change the nature of war I By whom was - this wondrous secret 
revealed to the treaders upon earth V* ** A German.'' The form seemed 
suddenly to enlarge — its feebleness of voice was gone — its attitude was 
irresistibly noble. Before it had uttered a word, it looked as made to per^ 
suade and command ; its outer robe had been flung away ; it now stood 
with an antique dress of brilliant white, gathered in many folds, and 
edged in a deep border of purple ; a sUght wreath, like laurel, of a daz^ 
sling green, was on its brow ; it looked like the Genius of Eloquence. 
*^ Stranger," said he, pointing to the Appenines, which were beginliing to 
be marked with twilight, *' eighteen hundred years have passed away 
since I was the glory of all beyond those mountains. Lwas then triumph^ 
ant, and was honored as thte great leading mind of the intellectual empire 
of die world : but I knew noUiing of these things ; I was a child to yon. 
Has not Italy been still the mistress of the mind ? Shew me her noUe 
inventions. I must soon sink into the earth — let me learn still to love 
my country." The listener started back, exclaiming, ** Who, and what 
are you ?" *' I am the spirit of an ancient Roman. .Shew me by the 
love of a patriot, what Italy now sends out to enUghten mankind." The Ger- 
man looked embarrassed ; but, in a moment after, he heard the sound of 
« pipe and tabor. He pointed in silence to the narrow street from whence 
the interruption came ; a ragged figure tottered out, with a barrel-organ 
at his back, a frame of puppets in his hand, a hurdy-gmrdy round his 
neck, and a string of dancing dogs in his train. The spirit uttered, with 
a sigh, " Is this Italy?" The German bowed his head. The showman 
began his cry — '^.Raree show, fine raree show against the wall! Fine, 
Madam Catalani dance upon de ground. Who come for de galantee 
show?" The organ struck up, the dogs danced, the Italian capered 
round them. Tl^ spirit raised his broad gaze to Heaven — ^ These the 
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men of my country ! these the poets, the oratorS; the patriots of mankind ! 
What scorn and curse has fallen upon them !" As he gazed, tears sud- 
denly suffused his eyes ; a sunbeam struck across the spot where he stood; 
a purple mist rose around him, and he was gone. 

The Venetians, with one accord, started from their seats and rushed 
out of the hall. The Prince and his suite had previously arranged erery 
thing for leaving the city, and were beyond the Venetian territory before 
sunrise. Another night in Venice, and they would have been on their 
way to the other world. 



HISTORICAL Cables. 



The Laplanders have been represented by some authors as being over- 
grown with shaggy hair like wild beasts. Others have given them but 
one eye ; but these are fables which those authors seem to have borrowed 
from Herodotus and Pliny^ and in no way applicable to the Laplanders, 
or any race of people upon the face of the earth. The origin of this story 
of people overgrown with hair, who had but one eye, like the Cyclops, is 
as old or older than the Ume when Herodotus wrote his history. He 
speaks of certain Cyclops called Anmaspi» inhabiting the northern parts, 
who waged perpetual war with dragons or griffins, in possession of mines 
of gold. * The notion of these Cyclops is supposed to have arisen from 
the interpretation of the Scythian word Anmaspos^ which signifies one eye. 
It has been thought by soipe, that the Anmaspi were a Tartar nation, 
into whose country the Chinese (whose ensign is a dragon or griffin) 
made frequent inroads for the purpose of seeking for gold, which they 
carried away with them. As to the peculiarity of uxe natives of Lap- 
ponia in respect to hairiness, it has been supposed to allude to their wear- 
ing furs in the winter for an outer garment. Herodotus likewise speaks 
of men, who, at particular seasons, were ehanged into wolves. This cer- 
tainly had no other foundation than in the depraved fancies or impositions 
of sorcerers, who pretend to a power of transforming themseWes into 
wolves, and perhaps to carry on the deception, disguised themselves in 
the skins of those animals. This belief has remained to later ages, and 
has left its name behind it, being called werewolf^ by the Germans wiihrr 
mLf^ and by the French hwp garou. 

ACERBl's TraVJSLS. 



* Thus MiltoB) who accommodates the word to the metre : 

As when a griffin throngli the wilderness 
Wttli wing^ eoiffse o'er Mil or moory dale. 
Pursues the Arimaspiao, who by stealth 
Had from his wakeful castodj purioio'd 
The guarded gold. 

Par. Lost., b. U 
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THE ENVIRONS OF GENEVA. 

From the summit of the Jura, a height of some thousand feet, is seen 
^as a garden, the heavenly country that surrounds Geneva and its silver 
lake ; with the gigantic Alps rearing their heads in the distance. 

The view opens to the traveller on a sudden, and ther6 is not in the 
world a grander coup d'ail. It' is like being suspended in the air, looking 
down on the garden of Eden, which never in my most extravagant fancy 
seemed more enchanting. I exclaimed at once — " If there's a heaven 
on earth, I see it now." The recollection of Milton's Satan when he first 
viewed our little world forcibly struck me. 

The lake is beautifully clear and transparent ; it reflects as a faithful 
mirror the surrounding scenery ; the Rhone which traverses it from east 
to west, full fifty liciiles, may be traced in its whole course by the different 
hue of its waters. The town of Geneva is delightfully situated on Ihd 
western extremity of the lake, and through it the Rhone gushes in two 
clear streams, and resumes its rapid course towards the Mediterranean. 

What can excel the delight afforded by a sailing excursion on the 
tranquil surface of the. lake, in the oblique rays of a declining sun ! the 
cloudless sky, the pure unrufHed air, the verdant bank, sloping to the 
water's edge, the vineyards that ornament the rising ground, the in* 
numerable villas, their flowery gardens, which seem stolen from the lake, 
the rich appearance of the country around, even to the tremendous moun* 
tains that form a barrier designed by nature to shut in this little paradise 
from the rest of the world, their heads covered, with snows during the 
greater part of the summer, as if to shew an agreeable freshness on the 
glowing bosom of the valley, the hoary crest of Mount Blanc^ grey with 
eternal snows, standing like a venerable patriarch amidst his numerous 
offspring of many generations — all these combine in finishing a picture, 
which none but the pencil of nature could design. 

VfiDO. 



PARISIAN ON I>ITS. 

There is nothing new at our great theatres ; the people are too bosy 
at the elections to attend to other things. 

An interesting volume, composed during a residence of some years at 
Rome, has made its appearance, under the title of Tablettes Romaines, It 
<:ontains many amusing anecdotes. The author appears to be both a wit 
and a philosopher. The following is one of the anecdotes : — 

^' After Napoleon had married Marie Louise, he appeared dissatisfied 
that Canova (who was very intimate with him) did not compliment him ; 
*< Pukje ixmsfeUciter (rejoined Canova), (Tavoirfait divorce avec la for- 
tune r 

A new Romance from the pen of a lady, of which report speaks highly, 
will soon appear, entitled " Le Mulatre" 

Lady Morgan s Life of Salvator Rosa has been translated and pub- 
lished here. 

The last picture at the Diorama is painted by Mr. Da Guerre : it re- 
presents the ruins of the chapel at Holyrood-house, of which it affords a 
very favourable iciea. The picture is full of spirit; the effect is natural, 
and altogether it is very much admired. 
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A DISSERTATION ON CLOAKS. 

(For the betKfil of the koadwijtked,) 

ScREiT the goddess of fashion was in one of her most accommo- 
dstiag and most economical moods when she sanctioned the importation 
of tbe roquelaure, and the revival of cloaks for walking gentlemen. It 
is rather surprising, that she who delights in disguises, and performs such 
wonders by means of concealment, should ever have suffered an age to 
pass by nnmuffled and uncloaked. That she who, in Rome, presided 
over the ample draperies of senators, and arranged the folds of the impe- 
rial purple, should, in England, have connived at such scanty and pitiful 
mantles, as half-covered and half-revealed the lank figures of the bare- 
boned Puritans. At a subsequent period, however, even when the gar- 
ment had dwindled still less, she did well to abolish it altogether, on 
discovering to what base uses it might be prostituted by such malignant 
spirits as Guy Faux and his confederates, in cloaks and combustibles. 
But a quarantine of some ages duration having, in a manner, bleached 
out the shade cast upon it, by the dark lantern, so nefariously con- 
cealed under it, a license seems to have been recently issued for its re- 
storation, and accordingly, cloaks of all sorts have, for the last two or 
three winters, been spreading far and wide, until they h&ve obtained that 
happy universality which renders them come-at-able by persons of all 
conditions : from hira who can order one with linings of fur and scarlet, 
and gorgeous trappings, in St. James's -street, to him who is at his wils' end 
to muster a sura sufficient to pay for one, without lining or trappings, in 
the purlieus of Monmouth -street, or Rosemary-lane. 

Tne best of it is, that the most shabby-genteel gentleman in town is 
able, when enveloped in his roquelaure — which, like gentle charity, 
covereth a multitude of defects — to keep pace with those of most exqui- 
site apparel : &e one wearing it to conceal, the other to preserve, tbeir 
Under garments. Mr. Wilkins declares, that if the cloaks had not conie 
into vogue, just at the critical season they did, he should long since 
have been left without a sin^e acquaintance, and have been turned 
away from the doors of that public office at which be has been dancing 
attendance for the last two seasons, for the purpose of ascertaining, if 
the pos^ which be has been a long time expecting, is ^et vacant. Far 
distant is the day since I beheld ^e poor applicant without a cloak,, or 

W. L, M. vot I. Ko. VIII. — Second Edition. I 
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could discover what he wears beneath it. The collar is carefully closed, 
and raised a? high as his cheek-bones ; for poor Mr. W. is troubled 
with a perpetuiftl. face-ache; the cape is never unbuttoned ; as his lungs, 
are exceedingly delicate— *and the sldrt is prevented from flying open, by 
a trusty hook and eye, a little below the knee ; the wearer bein^, accord- 
ing to his own accpunt, of a temper so irritable and furious, mat when 
he formerly sujifered his train to flow behind him, and it was constantly 
getting entangled with the trains of other passengers, he as constantly 
. got embroiled in quarrels and affrays. 

The shapes and species of cloaks are multiplied beyond enumeration, 
and multiform beyond description. The most general favourite seems 
to be the cbah martidt. This very nearly resembles that comprehensive 
habiliment which, at once, protects the armour of the life guards, and the 
loins of their horses^ from the effects of wet weather. It is a close imi- 
tation of this warlike covering, that has so taken the fancy of the city 
clerks and shopmen, as to give the bridges over which they pass, and 
the suburban roads along which th^ey inarcb» in thi^r daily progress to 
and from their peaceful desks and counters, — the appearance of military 
stations, visited and inspected at stated periods of die day, by so many 
warriors and chieftains in disguise. And then the sudden and rapid ad- 
vance of some, who, in the midst of their stateliness bear the town clocks 
announce the hour which their punctual principals consider high time 
for all diligent young men to be mounted on a stool, with a pea in 
their hand — ana the precipitate retreat of others in the evening, who 
have been detained at business, by some curmu(k;eonIy cit, till after the 
period fixed for the assembly of tne " Pancras' free and- easy," or the 
** Shacklewell pic-nic'* — are movements which must have inspired not a 
little alarm and agitation, in the breasts of those, whose locality compels 
them to witness such marchii^ and counter-marchmgs, and whose prcH 
perty lies in the vicinity of these redoubtable operations. For my part, 
I have no danger to apprehend, living in a corner, far remote from the 
seat of war, and having little cause to be alarmed for the security of mj 
possessions. Still I must take the liberty of requesting, that the officers 
of this corps^ when despatched with Christmas accounts, or commissioned 
on the dunning service, will deport themselves as gently as their dignity 
will permit, and so as not to increase the horrors of the disagreeable 
duty in which they are engaged, by any gratuitous impertinence^ or 
wanton cruelty of their own^ The other day, just as I was sitUng down 
to dinner in a coffee-room, its two swingiag doors were thrown open 
with a bounce, and there entered a tall figure, enveloped in the cloak 
martial, accoutred with Wellington boots and clanking spurs,, holdin^^ in 
his hand a fearful bludgeop, and wearing on his head a fur travellmg 
cap with a glittering gold tassel.* The waiters seemed petrified — ^a gour- 
mand who sat before me, and who had, up to that awful moment,, eaten 
with such laborious avidity, as to produce a perspiration on his forehead, 
arrested his uplifted fork, charged with a morsel of savoury venison, and 
without closing his expectant mouth, paused to gaze upoa £he mysterious 
stranger. Recjdess of the commotion he had excited, that haughty per- 
sonage made his way to tbe bar, at the figurthes end of the room, . aod 
there, in an effeminate tone, which must have been inaudible, ^t for 
the silence which his appearance bad obtaiiiedi was heard to inforoi,miAe 
host, that Messieurs Pipe and Sloe would feel particularly oblif^edby the 
imrbediate settlement of their last account As soon as this notable 

• See Vignette, p. IIS., 
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message was pronoanced, the gourmand knit his brows, and consigned 
the suspended morsel td its destination — the general business of refec^ 
tion was resumed — and the intruder either departed, or remained in 
peace, diough it was not worth any body's while to notice what really did 
become of him. 

The cloak pedaniic is remarkable for the number of its plaits and the 
amplitude of its cape, which descends upon the arms of the wearer, in 
a form closely resembling the gowns of clergymen and lawyers; besides 
serving, at the same time, to conceal the natural insigni6cance of the 
wearer. This is a great favourite with those gentlemen of grave aspect, 
and solemn carriage, who seem at every step to solve a problem ; and 
who, disdaining to notice the vulgar people and objects through which 
they pass, possess just as many sensible ideas when they first set out, as 
they do at the conclusion of their perambulations. Sometimes they 
pause to collect their wandering thoughts and flowing draperies, and to 
ensconce themselves still more securely. Anon, they quidken their pace, 
swing their arms about most emphatically, and produce as much rustling 
as a high wind in a forest. I cannot charge them with any overt in- 
stances of fraud or folly ; since, if ever they pass for wise men in the esti- 
mation of the simple, or are mistaken for bishops and judges, by rustics 
and children, the imposition is harmless, and chiefly attributable to the 
shallowness of the dupe. 

The cloak romantic is long and flowing, and is more susceptible of 
varied and picturesque disposition than any other habit of modern adop-* 
tion : allowing, as it does, one shoulder to be bare, and the other to be 
invested with a manifold covering, it eflectually secures the latter from 
every inclemency of the weather ; though it must be conceded, that the 
former is rather unfairly dealt with, by its entire exposure. One comer 
of the cloak may be carried in the hand, and from time to time, may be 
flung behind the back, whenever it becomes expedient to assume a con- 
sequential air, or a striking attitude — ^to overawe the insignificant, or to 
captivate a leering fair one. For these and many other good reasons, 
this species of cloak is decidedly the best, for lovers, authors, theatrical 
candidates, subjects of portrait painters, and all who desire to exhibit an 
elegant slovenHness, or a dignified eccentricity. 

The cloak serviceable is an article of female apparel. It is that com- 
fortable garb which benevolence wraps round the cold and naked, formi- 
in^ a portable shelter for " the houseless child of want/' and a covert to 
the palsied and decrepit, from the piercing winter wind. This is the 
cloak which when new, is the holiday pride, and when old, the ever|r-day 
wear, of the rustic matron ; which the Irish peasant girls contrive to 
render one of the most becoming, and bewitching dresses in the world ; 
and in the capacious hood of which is '* scope and verge enough'' for 
the inflBtnt progeny of beggars, gypsies, wanderers, and haymakers. 

The cloak irreststibk belongs to the ladies, by whom it has been worn, 
on and off, for many generations ; notwithstanding, it has been latterly 
revived, wilii fresh lustre, under the title of the new French silk cloak. 
The effects produced by its graceful folds, when negligently falling upon 
the shotilders of a beauty, at the opera ; or, when closed' ai! the throat, it 
guards the neck of some fashionable fair as she takes her morning drive, 

are truly triumphant. The Marquis of O was taken captive by, he 

knows not whom, as she sat in a peach-blossom, at Catalani's fh'St re-ap'^ 
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pearattce ; and Sir T. F r was- totally overcome by a little brunette 

in a puce, of whom be only caugbt a glimpse,, as her victorious chariot^ 
ivhirfed into Hanover-square. But while I adpait the wonderful sucCesst 
of this elegant habiliment, it is but fair to say, that I have no reason t<x 
owe it any remarkably good will, but rather the contrary. My second, 
cousin, Miss Barbara Merton, was tenant for life to i^ome estates which 
were bequeathed to her, and the heirs of her body, or in default thereof^ 
to that branch of the family to which I have the honour to belong. Now^ 
in her youthful days, Barbara was desirous of marrying for her own gra- 
tification ; and to bring about her wishes, she left no device untried : but 
my grandmother wishing to secure the property for her own posterity,, 
was equally active and intriguing, to thwart my cousin in her matrimonial 
enterprises. In this she succeeded so far as to keep her unmarried, not 
only in the heyday of her youthful blood, but long after she had passed 
the grand climactric. whether my maternal ancestor, thinking the 
danger was over, grew i^emiss in her pursuit, or whether Barbara^ stirred, 
up by spite and desperation, resolved to be no longer counteracted, I am. 
not certain. But, in her fifty-ninth year, she ventured upon the followr 
ing experiment ; — She attired herself in a geranium coloured silk cloak,, 
pf the same fashion as the present ; through the arm-holes of which, her 
withering arms were thrust, encompassed with a pair of most costly smd 
exquisite poyntz lace ruffles, which had, time out of mind, been a sort of 
heir loom to the estate in question ;. underneath this accommodating enve- 
lope, she revealed a stomacher, richly studded with precious stones — and 
on her head, she fantastically placed a straw-hat, turned up both before 
{^nd behind, with a lining of maiden's blush, and liberally trimmed witl^ 
cherry-coloured ribbons — and from beneath this again, there crept out;, 
a profusion of auburn ringlets. Thus apparelled and adorned, she be- 
took herself to an eminent painter — Gainsborough, I think — who was^ 
equally skilful in landscape, and the figure. To him she sat for her por- 
trait, giving him to understand, by no very obscure intimation, that sh^ 
' should not think the worse of his art, if be imparted a little of the hue o( 
her cloak to her complexion, which was by nature, the colour of hei: 
straw-hat. For a back-ground, she directed the manor-house to be de- 
lineated, in the most advantageous pers{>ective. When the picture wa§ 
finished, she most condescendingly permitted it to be exhibited at the 
new rooms of the Royal Academy ; where it had not been many" days^ 
before it attracted the notice of a London attorney, of some respectabi- 
lity, who shrewdly guessed that the lady and her estate were both to be 
disposed of. Findmgy after a little inquiry, that his supposition was 
correct, he lost no time in throwing himself in the way of Miss Barbara* 
to whom he declared the anxietude he had experienced ever since he had 
csiught a glimpse of her interesting picture. As no time was tabe lost, 
the match was concluded ; and he soon had the felicity of leading to the 
hymeneal altar^ a maiden who stood confessed in all the charms, of 
blooming sixty. They lived together in a very harmonious and friendlj^ 
manner for five years, when, as there appeared but little prospect of aai 
heir to cut off the entail, the lawyer took care to cut it off himself, by 
means of a common recovery ; whereby the estates departed as completely, 
from our side of the house, as if Barbara had been the mother of endless 
generations* And since all this mischief may be traced to the effects of 
tne geranium silk cloak, it is not to b^ wondered at^ if I look upon aU 
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cloaks of the same make and material, with a little prejudice. Hitherto^ 
however, I have sebn nothing to find fault with \ Ibut, if in the course 6t 
this season, or the next, t detect either cldak ot hood departing from the 
hounds of elegaiice and moderation, I shall not hesitate to cut it np, 
irtthoul fear or favour, pity or remorse. 

. r I ■ .1 ■■ ■ ■ ■ I l» I I « 

COCKNBY. 

The Description of Cockaygm, a rude, satirical poem, prohdbly written 
about the year 1200, in ridicule of the monastic life, is curious, as aflPord- 
ing the etymology of the modem term cockney. Fromthe Latin, coquina^ 
a kitchen, came the French words coquin and Cocagne. Coquin was ori- 
ginally coquinus, an attendant in the kitchen, a turnspit; and thence 
came to signify any other mean, worthless person. Cocagne was the 
luxury of the kitchen. Hence, to this day, among the amusements of 
the common people in France, at public feasts and rejoicings, it is usual 
to erect a mast called the Mdt de cocagne, at the top of which are 
placed roast meats, and other delicacies, as prizes for those who can 
most quickly reach them by climbing. The land of Cocagney therefore, 
is an imaginary land of luxury, which the author of the abovenamed poem 
places " /ar in see bi west Spaynge/* i. e. " far in the sea to the westward 
of Spain —the supposed situation of the great island Atlantis, the Hes- 
perian gardens, and other fancied scenes of happiness, beyond the reach 
of navigation, as then practised. The metropolis of England being con- 
sidered, by the rude inhabitants of the country parts, as a seat of mere 
luxury and idleness, afterward received, in contempt, this name of 
cokayne^ corrupted by them into cockney as appears- by a scoffing rhyme 
^i one of the old barons— » 

Were I in my castle of Bungay, 

Beside the river of Waveney, 

1 would not care for the king Cotkeney, 

And it is somewhat amusing to trace in the satirical description of cocl^ 
m/gne, the origin of the puerile story of roasted pigs running about the 
-streets of London, crying, " come, eat me." 

The gees irostid on the spitte, 
Fieegh to that abbai God hit wot, 
/ An^Tgred ith gees, al hote, al hot. 

W. 

/ : ' 

' CONNUBIAL AFFECTION. 

« How doth your lady— worthy peer/' 

My lord's companions said — 
«< I left her dying, Sir, and fear> 

By this time she is dead*" 

"A hundred on it"—" Done"— the watch 

Is set, the stakes they lay. 
The messenger's enjoined dispatch. 

The badks impatient stay. 

Soon he returns with brow of woe, 

<* Your loss, my lord, is great :" 

*« What loss?" *• Your wife, my lord." " Oho ! 

I fearad I'd bH ti^ bet/' 

Co(w 
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^BiDB SHALL HAV£ ▲ FALL. A Comedy in 5 Acts, with Songs, 1824. 

Hurst, Robinson, & Co. 

Though we usually intend to devote the pages of the Litenuy Mag*^ 
net, to the more stable pursuits of literature — and to avoid noticing the 
ephemeral productions of the drama, yet as a new comedy has appeared, 
which has excited some attention, by the propriety of its incidents, and 
by the spirit of its passages, we must briefly regard that anomaly in 
modern literature — a successful comedy. The author, the Rev. George 
Croly, is known as the writer of the pleasing poems of ^ Paris, in 1815;*' 
the '' Angel of the world,'' Sec. ; and he has now produced a play, spirited 
and dramatic, interspersed with allusions and descriptions, which will 
remind the reader ana the audience of that peculiar mannerism of comedy 
which distinguishes our great dramatic bard. Tlie play is dedicated to 
Mr. Canning, in a style of elegant compliment, equally creditable to the 
minister and to the man. 

'^ As a tribute to public and private excellence— ^to the great and po^^ 
pular Minister, by whose firmness, temperance and ability. Peace has been 
preserved to the Empire — and to the Man, emment for those virtues and 
accomplishments which give Peace its highest dignity and splendour.^ 

The plot of this piece, which is not very complicated, resembles the 
Precieuses Ridicules of Moliere. Lorenzo, an officer of hussars, retams 
from Morocco to Palermo, in the opening of the play, expecting to be 
married to Victoria^ the daughter of a wealthy merchant, Ventoso. — 
During the absence of the captain, the merchant has been ennobled ; 
and the fair one, is assailed by her parents, to reject the captain. In 
revenge, Lorenzo and his brother-ofacers, impose a person, whom they 
conceive to be of mean birth, on the family, as a man of rank and 
fortune. This is Torrento, a yonng extravagant, and who is in love with 
Victoria's sister, Leonora. He is mtroduced to the family as a Prince 
Pindemonte, the title adopted by the conspirators, after rejecting the 
more fkmiliar ones of JDvfe of MontS-PulcianOy SmUemty Caiiroti^ or Vim^ 
de grave, Lorenzo not wishing to carry the joke too far, haisteBs to 
Ventoso, and relates the whole slkk ; and Torrento is surprised at being 
introduced to Victoria, believing the lady involved in the plot to be his 
Leonora, not knowing that there were two sisters in the family. Some 
amusing incidents occur at the count's house, in whi<3i a quarrel ensues, 
between Lorenzo and Torrento, in which the latter asserts, that he is a 
person of real rank ; and, after some unaccountable adventures, Lorenzo 
and Torrento are finally united to the two sisters. The former turning 
out to be the son of the viceroy of Sicily ; and the latter, the hei|^ of the 
estate and tide, unlawfully assumed by his apparent father-in-law, Qount 
Ventoso, Great wit and spirit exist in this comedy ; and whatever may 
be the simplicity of the plot, the action of the drama never ceases. The 
puns are perhaps too numerous^ The license of Shakspeare is not an 
authority in this respect. In ue succeeding extracts, however, there are 
evident Shaksperian touches and allusions, in the accustomed manner 
of the writers of the age of Elizabeth. 

^ KOilBST f aiOB. 

J — — * Tlii0 muk who gave me 

being, tbo^no l^rd, * 
Was nature's noUemao, an honest man ! 

\ 
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And prouder tm l, at tbu hoar to standy 
Unpedestaird, but on his lowly grave. 
Than if I tower'd npon a ittoniiiDent 
High sMtbe clouds with rotten infamy. 

HOPE AVD BEAUTY. 

Till hope and beauty like twin flowers decay. 
For want of cherishing. 

DISAPPOIKTED LOVB. 

The maddening hour when first we met. 
The glance, the smile, the vow yon gave t 
The last wild moments haunt me yet; 
I feel theyll haunt me to the graTC I 
Down, wayward heart, no longer heave; 
Thou idle tear, no longer flow : 
And may that heaVn he dar'd deoeivci 
Forgive, as I forgive him now. 
Too lovely, oh, too lov'd, farewell ! 
Though parting rends my bosom strings, 
Thu hour we part ! the grave shall tell 
The thought that to my spirit clings. 
Thou pain, above all other pain ! 
Thou joy, all other joys above I 
Again, again, I feel thy chain. 
And d^e thy weeping martyr. Love* 

IfOOK. 

How lovely tiiro' those vapours soars the moon ! 
JLike a pale spirit casting ofl^ the shroud. 
As it ascends to heaven ! 

The imitation of Mercutio and his queen Mab, is evident in the follow- 
ing lined on Curiosity ! 

CURIOSITY. 

True, lady, by the roses in those lips, 

Both man and woman would find life ; 

But for the cunning of-'-ouriosityl a waste, 

She's the world's witch, and tbrdugh the world she rans, 

The merriest masquer andemeath the moon ! 

To beauties, languid fi-om the last night's rout, 

She comes with tresses loose, and shouMers wrapt 

In morning shawls ; and by their pillow sits, 

TelUng deucious tales of—lovers lost. 

Fair rivals jilted, scandal's smuggled laoe, 

The hundredth novel of the Great Unknown t 

And then they smile, and rub their eyes, and yawn. 

And wonder whaf s o'clock, then sink again ; 

And thus she sends the pretty fools to sleep. 

She comes to ancient dames — and stiff as lt||el 

In hood and stomacher, with snuff in hand,^ "*^.> 

fihe makes her rigid muscles gay with-xnws 

Of Doctor's Commons, matches broken «l^^ 

Blue-stocking frailties, cards, and ratafia ; 

And thus she gives them prattle for the day. . 

She sits by andent politicians, bowed 

As if a hundffd years were oa her back : 

Then peering through her si^otaclesy she reads 

A seeming journal, stofl'd with monstrous tales 

Of Turks and Tartars; deep conspiracies, 
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(Born in the writer'* brain ;) Df spoU in the naUr 
Pregnant with fearful wars. And so they shake. 
And hope they'll find the world all safe by room : 
And thus she makes the world, both young and old, 
Bow down to sovereign Puriosity. 

We are glad to 9ee the spirit of the ancient drama revive in a modern 
comedy. The undisguised emotions of the hearty ** with nature's feel- 
ings warm,'' the language Qf passion and of truth, are surely better than 
the frigid civilities, and the vapid movements of fashionable life — a life 
jgpent in artifice and masquerade* 



DEMOSTHENES. 

Before the time of Demosthenes, there existed three distinct styles 
of eloquence ; that of Lysias, mild and persuasive, quietly engaged the 
attention and won the assent of an audience : that of Thucydides, bold 
and animated, awakened the feelings, and powerfully forced conviction 
on the mind ; while that of Isocrates, was, as it were, a combination of 
the two former. Demosthenes can scarcely be said to have proposed 
any individual as a model; he rather culled all that was valuable from 
the various styles of his great predecessors, working them up, and blend- 
ing them into one harmonious whole : not however that there is such a 
uniformity or mannerism in his works, as prevents him from applying 
himself with versatility to a variety of subject9 ; on the contrary, he 
seems to have had the power of carrying each individual style to perfec- 
tion, and of adapting himself with equal excellence to each successive 
topic* In the general structure of many of his sentences, he very much 
resembles Thucydides ; but is more simple and perspicuous, and better 
calculated to be quickly comprehended by an audience. His clearness 
in narration ; his elegance and purity of dictioii ; and (to borrow a meta- 
phor from a sister art) his correct keeping, remind the reader of Lysias. 

The general tone of his oratory was admirably adapted to an Athenian 
audience, constituted as it was of those whose habitsof life were mecha- 
nical, and of those whom ambition or taste had led to the cultivation of 
literature. The former were captivated by sheer sense, urged with mas- 
culine force and inextinguishable spirit, and by the forcible applica- 
tion of plain truths; and yet there was enough of grace and variety to 
please more learned and fastidious auditors. 

The indefatigable industry of Demosthenes ^gave his enemies an oppor- 
tunity of denying his natural talents : this malicious opinion would easily 
find credit ; and in fact, a similar mistake is very frequently made; for since 
it is acknowledged on all hands, that all successful men who are naturally 
dull, must'be industrious ; the converse of the proposition grows into re- 
pute, and it is inferred that men who are industrious most necessarily be 
dull. The accusation against Demosthenes seems to have rested chiefly 
on his known reluctance to speak withQut preparation ; the fact is, that 
though he could exert the tsdent of extemporary speaking, he avoided, 
rather than sought such occasions, partly from deferencelo his apdience, 
and partly from apprehending the possibility of a failure. : Plutarch, who 
mentions this reluctance of the Orator, mentions at the same time the 
great merit of his extemporaneous speeches. 

W. 
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Sayings and Doings. 3 vols. 12mo. Colburn. 

*' To do as people say, and not as they do," is a rule that we havcf 
often heard prescribed, but to which we could never assent, because we 
have uniformly felt, that he who ^ives prudent counsel, is above all others 
bound to exhibit in practice, what he advances in doctrine. 

The Author whose Work is now before us, reverses the order observed 
in his title — His doings are not dependent on his sayings, but his sayings 
are made to chime in with his doings. Not that there is any necessary 
connexion between them ; on the Contrary, they are generally introduced 
unnecessarily^ and rather spoil than improve the effect of those pieces 
which WQuld appear to much greater advantage without them. 

The contents of these volumes are four tales, which are related with 
considerable ease and spirit, displaying a close observation of life and 
manners, and a shrewd penetration into the motives which commonly influ- 
ence mankind. As the minute examination of the whole series, would far 
exceed the limits to which the plan of our publication confines us, we shall 
consider the first more particularly, which is a fair specimen of the whole; 
and from that our readers may form a tolerably correct opinion of the style, 
talents, and design of the Author. 

Burton, the hero of the tale, after leaving Oxford, where his studies 
have been pursued with the greatest success, enters himself a member of 
the Temple, and in due time is^ called to the bar. Possessed of more taste 
than perseverance, his attention is diverted to many objects more agree- 
able Uian Blackstone or Comyns. An appointment luckily obtained in his 
twenty^ighth year, puts him in possession of twenty thousand pounds per 
annum for life. He resolves to marry, and singular to relate, this 
learned man, and member of a learned profession, excludes most deter- 
minedly, every well-educated girl from his choice. He finds one of good 
family and connexions, endued with a most amiable disposition, very af- 
fectionate, and courteous, and possessed of thirty thousand pounds. Their 
union is productive of great happiness, which suffers a temporary inter- 
ruption from the unreasonable conduct of Mrs. Barton's uncle, an old 
bachelor of seventy-four, whose long life has been successfully devoted 
to the acquisition of wealth. Returning from the east with a shattered 
constitution, more anxious to determine on whom he shall bestow his for- 
tune than he had been to acquire it; hasty, impetuous, and suspicious, he 
forms a striking contrast to Burton, whose mild virtues, and peaceful 
habits, are broken in upon by the arrival of a couple of adjutants, a rattle- 
snake, seven Cashmere goats, a Cape jackass, four monkeys, and a couple 
of parrots, *' with shrill voices, and excellent lungs,'' all favourites of the 
old uncle, Mr. Danvers, and intended as presents to his niece. 

A company of such visitors is sufiScient to destroy the order and com- 
fort of any well-regulated family. One of the monkeys, on his first arrival, 
escapes from his keeper, and long displays his agility to the aunoyance of 
isdl the household. One of the adjutants breaks the gardeners leg tne same 
evening. The following morning the rattle-snake makes a private retreat 
into the flower garden, the varied beauties of which are destroyed in the 
attempt to re-take him; the eldest child is rescued from becoming his prey 
by the maternal courage of Mrs. Burton, but the exertion is attended by 
the premature birth and death of a. son and heir, and the imminent danger 
of the mother. She reeovevs, and when restored to her husband and 
family, .old Danvers condescends to favour them with his company. 
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The arrival of a stranger nearly related, but never before seeD» is natu- 
rally anticipated with much curiosity ; the events which had already oc- 
curred, in connexion with Danvers had raised this to a high pitch ; at 
length 

She (Mrs. Burton) beheld an old man, considerably bent by years, with 
yellow cheeks, white lips, and black teeth ;--a few gray hairs strayed aroaod 
his bead, having escaped tbe confinement of a minute pig-tail, which stuck 
over his shoulder just under his left ear. He was dressed in a blue coat, with 
a bilious looking double-breasted calico waistcoat, pale nankeen breeches, saf- 
fron' coloured silk stockings, proresslng to be white, and a pair of little nan- 
keen gaiters over shoes, with buckles in them ; he was, in short, a very fair 
specimen of that class of returned Qia-At'^ ; individuals of which may be seen 
any fine spring day, trying to weather the windy comer of Cavendish Square; 
but as completely different from what Mary had fancied, as his manner was 
from what she had hoped. 

> « Well, Ma'am,'' said the old gentleman, gently pushing her away from him, 
she havii^, in the ardour of her feelings, rushed into his arms ; <' well ma'am, 
and how d'ye do, eh— pretty well !— Deucedly altered since I saw you last— not' 
so tall as I expected— your mother sent me your picture-^^ursed hum- 
bugs those painting fellows are — eh V* 

Mary recollected the picture of tbe hemi with the houquHf and felt half in- 
clined to join in the censure which tbe old gentleman levelled at the artists. 

** So ma'am," said he, ^' yon did not like my snake I hear, eh ? nor those 
beautiful birds 1 sent you.'' 

Unprepared for an attack at the moment of his arrival, Mary hesitated for 
an answer. 

^ ** 1 don't care Ma'am, you nded not try to make a speech : I did not want 
yoa to have 'em ; I hope my people paid for their keep ; it shews what fools 
there are in the w<M:ld ; I meant them to have been yotirs ; now I've given 'em 
away to somebody else ; it don't inatter, I dare say, to yoa ; SQme people don't 
like snakes; there's no accounting for taste, eh 7*' 

** My mother. Sir," said Mary— 

'* Ob, your mother was a fool, and 1 dare say you^re not much better ! I 
always told her so;-^she had a very great respect for my opinions." 

'< Why Sir," said Burton-- 

** Oh don't make a fuss. Sir ; when you know me longer you'll know me bet- 
ter, perhaps ; I don't care a cowrie for the snakes — ^never did'-^id not know 
what to do with 'em, or I should'nt have thought of giving them to yau — there's 
an end of that. Well— ^is'nt your name Mary, eh ?" 

"It is, Sir." 

''So yon have had a dead child Maty, eh?— great nonsense that Ma'am- 
Rice told me a great rigmarole about my shake ; what had lay snake to do with 
ytftir child, eh 2" 

Maiy was overcome vnth the extraordinary abruptness of Mr. Danvers ; and 
^urton seeing that she was so^ caaght up the conversation^ by remarking that 
one of his children had nearly been destroyed by it. 

'* Stuff! — I don't believe a syllable of it; all trash — ^gammon — like the story 
of the squirrel in the Gentleman's Magazine, or the lie of Nic Scull' the Sur^ 
veyor— " 

" Dr. Mead believed in the power, Sir, and I-^" 

" And who the devil, Sir, was Dr. Mead? and, wfay tbe devil^ Sir, should 
Dr. Mead know more about tbe matter than you or I ? What does it sigolff ? 
Don't let us talk about it— eh ? Snug house you have got ;*^ofiraed bad, all 
these jigamaree ornaments, eh? — ^hired it so, I suppose, eh ?" 

** No, Sir, my own taste, 1 — ** 

** Ob, my I you^e got a taste— eh? and a genius, I suppose, eh. Miss Mini- 
kin f*patting Mft. Burton under the chhi. 

** we are satisfied, Sh-,'' said Mary, ^ and contentmetft is itself a treasure." 

" So it isy my little preacher," said Danvers ; *^ but how do you pass your' 
time, eh ? I don't see any card tables : have yott got a billiard room> «h T 
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« No,'' said Bartoo, " Sir, we play bo cardi/' 

<* No cards! then Vm off— I'm off;! meant to have stayed six weeks witb 
you, bat I coald as soon live without smoking as without cards " 

•• Smoking!" mentally ejaculated Mrs. Burton. 

I use this expression, because I have found it in every novel which has been 
published for the last ten years, barring those splendid exceptions to all modem 
novels, Sir Walter Scott's;--! do not profess to understand it, but I imagine it 
to mean an ejaculation which is not intended to be ejaculated, and which, there- 
fore, is no ejaculation at all. 

** Oh?" replied the master of the house, ** we can easily make up a parly for 
you at whist, Sir." 

'' That will do," said Danvers, <" that will do ; then Fm your man for a 
month, at least; however, I'll just change my dress— what time did you dine 
to*dav eh ^ 

" We have not dined yet. Sir," said Maiy. 

" Yet ! why its near six o'clock, woman, Ma'am, eh V 

" What bour^ then, do you prefer. Sir T said Mary, 

** I always dine at three. Ma'am, or not at all. I never eat tiffin ; and no- 
thing will induce me to alter my dinner hour: I don't care a fig for fashion — 
tbey spoiled Calcutta, by dining at night; night, Ma'am, is meant for playing 
cards — not for eating." 

^ Oh, we shall regulate our. hours by your wishes. Sir," said Burton, " apd I 
haye no doubt, when we know your habits, you will find every thing smooth 
and comfortable." 

** You are very kind, Sir," said Danvers. '* Pray, Mr. Burton, who was 
your father, eh ?" 

** He held an office under government, in Scotland, Sir.'* 

** What, one of their infernal jobs, eh ? He Was a respectable man, wasn't 
he, eh!" * 

** He was an excellent man«-a man of--" 

'* Hold your tongue, Sir, don't bore me with his goodness , all son's fathers 
are excellent: gammon— traidi—-can't humbug me — ^I don't care what he was. 
I suppose he's dead, isn't he, ehT 

" He is, Sir." 

" Any more oCye?" 

** 1 had a sister, Sb>, who married an officer in the army : he was killed at 
Waterloo." 

** Serve him right," said the old gentleman ; ^ stupid ass, bennisihave been, 
to luive gone there. What became of his widow, eh V 

** She died. Sir — abput four years since," said Burton, with tears in his eyes. 

** I'm glad of it, poor body ! out of her misery, eh ? Did she get her hus- 
band's medal, ehf 

" 1 really don't know. Sir," 

'' She ought to have got it, yon know, according to regulation: isn't your 
name Tom, eh f ' 

•' It is, Sir." 

** Vm ghid of it, eb? New eome, shew me my room* I'll just change my 
clothes, and be down again ; and go you. Miss Polly," added the old gentle- 
man, addressing his niece, '^ and get cards ready, eh? You'll find me out by 
and by, eh, Polly r' 

From the above extract our readers will be prepared to expect the line 
of conduct pursued by old Danvers in the remainder of the narrative* 
Too testy to be endurable by any worthy person of either sex, he becomes 
enamoured of Miss Sally Fodgers, the artful daughter of an old slop- 
seller, who having amassed a large sum of money by selling slops, at 
Plymouth, has retired into that part of the country, and is invited by 
Burton to make up a party of whist for the old gentleman's amusement. 
The latter soon leaves Swandown Cottage b high dudgeon, perverting 
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every kind action and intention of his niece and her husband, with the 
most malignant ingenliity, and declaring that they shall never inherit a 
farthing of his property. He marries Sally Podgers ; we do not leant 
how this measure affected his happiness^ but froitx the circumstance of his 
leaving his widow only five hundred pounds a year for life, while he be-r 
queaths all his immense wealth to Mrs. Burton, we conclude that the 
union was as unhappy as might have been expected, and that before 
he died he became sensible of his unkindness to his relations. 

The bequest produces an effect by no means corresponding with the cha- 
racter which Burton had supported previously to this addition to their for- 
tune. He becomes vain, ostentatious, and profuse. All his former prudence, 
good habits, and discernment^ are destroyed. He spends large sumtf in 
articles of virtu; buys estates at more than double their valuer contracts 
enormous debts in the most thoughtless manner ; is flattered by minis- 
ters, and cajoled into two contested elections. These and oth^r follies, 
dissipate his immense wealth, and wh^n compelled to look into his af- 
fairs, he finds them in a situation truly appalling ; he is obliged to sacri- 
fice every thing : his wife acts the part of a real help-meet ; and afler the 
final settlement of all claims upon him, he remains possessed of about 
the same portion of wealth and comfort, as in the early stage of their 
union. 

Unexpected riches have often produced the most ruinous effects upon 
the young, the uneducated, or the inexperienced, but we have never yet 
found within -the limits of our own observation, a man, who having been 
brought up in easy circumstances, having passed through his early year» 
with steadiness, having acquired moderate wealth, and shewn an aptitude 
to etjoy it with propriety, did not bear an accession to his income, with 
moderation; To such a man an increase or reverse of fortune is not pro- 
ductive of any mighty change. He has imbibed the principles, and gained 
the experience necessary to support the one, or contend with the other ; 
and we must conclude, that had Burton really been the weak, vain, thought- 
less man, represented in one part of his history, it would have displayed 
itself in fickleness, and levity, during his early years, and in acts of 
vanity, folly, and dissipation, during those immediately following, and it 
is really difficult to believe that any manf who could relish the expensive 
fooleries which marked his days of affluence, could immediately return to 
comparative poverty and seclusion, not only witliout regret, but with 
pleasure and satisfaction* 

The style of the Author is, for the most part, clear and unaffected, but 
occasionally there is a redundancy of expression, a superfluity of words 
afid phrases, which is far from pleasing, and which seems to indicate a 
desire to extend his matter to the utmostj rather than contract it within 
that compass, ^hich would be judicious iii the writer, and agreeable td 
the reader. 
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•THE APPORTIONMENT OP MEANS TO ENDS.. ' 

In contemplating the works of nature we are at a loss whether to ad-< 
mire most the grandeur and harmony of her plans, or the aptitude of the 
means employed to carry them into execution. How admirably adapted 
is each of the seasons to be the precursor of that which immediately suc- 
ceeds it ! and with what skill are they all combined, to promote by the 
most infallible means, the final object in view, — the well-being of the 
earth and its inhabitants. In direct contrast to this wisdom of nature, 
is the thoughtlessness of mankind in general, as evinced in the measures 
which they adopt for the prosecution of their designs. " There are 
many,*' observes Lord Bacon, " the logical part of whose minds is very 
good, but the mathematical, most unsound;" they can deduce conse- 
quences logically enough, but are unable to form a correct estimate of 
die value of those consequences, in relation to an end proposed. In 
every department of life we may find instances of this error of judgment; 
the ignorant and the learned, the high and the low, are liable in a greater 
or less degree to conceive wrong notions of the value of things, " prefer- 
ring those of show and sense, before those of substance and effect,''^ It 
not unfrequently happens therefore, that expecting the consummation of 
their intentions, they not only encounter disappointment, but perceive the 
object of their desires retarded, rather than advanced. 

The accession of strength, which Francis the First of France, in his 
contest with Charles the Fifth, derived from the alliance of the Turkish 
Sultan, was infinitely counterbalanced by the odium which that measure 
drew upon him from all the nations of Christendom. Now the judgment 
of the same Francis was shewn to much greater advantage, in his intro- 
ducing the custom of ladies appearing at court : to which circumstance 
is partly owing the elegance and politeness of French manners and con- 
versation : and no doubt the imitation of the practice by other princes 
has contributed to produce that gallantry towards the sex, which distin- 
guishes modern society from that of the ancients. 

The experience of every one in private life must furnish illustrations of 
the kind of character in question. How often do impolitic admirers, — 
eager to extend the reputation of a friend, — frustrate by their inapt eulo- 
giums, the object of their well-meant zeal ; and for a trifling addition 
of praise, create doubts in the minds of sensible men, of the justness 
of their commendations, and at the same time excite envy in the male- 
volent. 

Elegant accomplishmepts have their value ; but without the more solid 
:ac<iuirements. of learning, and the useful arts, they conduce but little to 
.our advancement in life. But parents oftentimes, especially in the pre- 
sent day, instruct their children solely in the ornamental branches of edu- 
cation, permitting them to remain in woful ignorance of what might be 
really beneficial. Their showy girls, in consequence become elegant and 
helpless women, whilst their sons puffed up with those mistaken notions 
which are the natural effect of such an education, continue through life 
in. a miserable state betwixt beggary and gentility. 

But persons of this cast commit no less faults from rating some things be- 
low their real worth, than by attaching to others an undue degree of import- 
ance. Spenser, to recommend himself to the court, devoted his time and ta- 
lents to me composition of the '< Fairy Queen ;" but Raleigh by a trifling yet 
politic act of courtesy, sought a readier access to the notice of his Sove* 
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reign. The poet still eontinned in indigence, whilst Raleigh dated from 

this circumstance the first steps of his advancement.* 

Perhaps our modern orators have erred in this particular, hj not ad- 
dicting themselves more sedulously to the practice of those arts which 
sway the ima^nation and passions of the generality of hearers. Though 
this objection is not so applicable to the character of our eloquence during 
the last thirty years, as to that of the preceding age ; but notwith- 
standing the improyements which have been introduced in this respect, 
there still remains a wide field for judicious innovation. Vehemence of 
tone and gesture, and the use of certain artifices which were employed by 
the great orators of antiquity, are almost disregarded, or certainly regarded 
as very subordinate considerations. And whether in the Senate, at the Bar, 
or in the Pulpit, our eloquence relies too much upon the force of mere 
unadorned argument; a circumstance which, in some degree, accounts 
for our seldom witnessing in the present day, those prodigious effects, 
which always accompanied the pleadings of a Cicero or Demosthenes. 

The progress of philosophy in former times, was not more obstructed 
by the defect of mechanical auxiliaries, than by the mode in which phi- 
losophers prosecuted their inouiries. From Aristotle to Des Cartes, 
nearly all disdaining the humble process. of observation and experiment, 
pretended to account for the phenomena of the universe by hypothesis 
and conjecture. The beautiful theories which resulted from their vision- 
ary speculations, obtained applause in their day, but proved them to be 
ill qualified for ** interpreters of nature." 

In order to form a just estimate of the worth of things, there seems 
requisite a mind enlarged by study and reflection, and confirmed by ex- 
perience. Good sense and common observation are in the ordinary 
transactions of life, sufficient to ensure success to our undertakings. But 
in more weighty affairs, a wider range of thought, a knowledge of the 
times, intercourse with men of business, and a profound insight into the 
human heart, are the uncommon, but necessary qualifications. Historians 
will instruct us in the measures most desirable to be pursued, but only a 
knowledge of present circumstances and necessities can inform us which 
are most suitable to the end we have in view. The Emperor Charles Y. 
and Queen Elizabeth possessed these qualifications in an eminent degree ; 
and by a prudent choice of ministers and a wise adoptiob of measures, 
they seldom failed in the execution of their designs. 



TOFOaRAPHT. 



We announce with pleasure, the speedy publication of the second part 
of << Modem Wiltshire,'* by Sir Richard Colt Hpare, Bart. The first 
part contained the History of the Hundred of Mere, comprising the pa- 
rishes of Mere, Stourton, West Knoyle, Maiden, Bradley, and Kingston 
Deverill. It is handsomely printed in folio, and iHostrated with seven 
finely engraved portnuts, including one of the Author, by Meyer ; tiz 
plates of various Antiquarian subjects; several of heraldry, a map, and 
other interesting topographical remains. The forthcoming number wtt 
comprise the Hundred of Heytsbury, but we wMl not anticipate its con* 
tents, which we know are of the most interesting description. 

... ., II.I... . I I W ■ ■ I ■ ■ ■ I ■ ■ ■ , I ■■■M » M il. H 

* I allude to the aoecdote of his spieadfaig his cloak in the mire, to praTent 
feoni soiling her feet. 
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ST. JAMES'S t>ALACE. 



We are pleased when we have an opportunity of commending the works 
of living architects ; though we confess, that our observations on subjects 
of this description, are rather fastidious. The truth is, that our present 
architects, with all their merit, are deficient in taste rather than in skill. 
Fonnerly, these acquirements were more equally balanced, hence in the 
monuments which the piety and zeal of our forefathers raised, and of 
which the chief towns of our country still preserve many fine specimens, 
we observe correct proportions, beautiful but chaste enrichment, elegant 
sculpture, ingenuity of construction, and solidity of materials, and are 
charmed with the combination of so much excellence. Without making 
any invidious comparison, or detracting from the applause justly due to 
the taste and talent of the present age, it may be observed, that our imita- 
tions of ancient architecture in general, fetll far beneath their originals. 
We shall not now stop to inquire into the cause of this inferiority; the 
fact is evident; at the same time, however, it must be acknowledged, that 
improvements are daily taking place. Our architects are at length .per- 
suaded, that to arrive at perfection, they must closely imitate the models 
of antiquity. Invention is unnecessary in what is called the ** gothic^ 
style. Unless the character of new got hie buildings resembles that of the 
old, it cannot be approved by good taste ; it becomes, in short, a mongrel, 
or new order, without rules, proportions, or positive beauty. 

The architect of St. James's Palace was controlled, and willingly con- 
trolled, in the new design, by that of the original fabric, which was, and 
still is, in some respects, remarkable for its simplicity. He was called 
upon to repair, not to improve ; to increase the accommodation of the man- 
sion, not to raise towers, turrets, and gateways, to shame the character of 
the ancient pile. What has been done has improved the palace, both in 
its external appearance, and its internal elegance and convenience, far 
beyond the hopes which mere observers like ourselves could have enter- 
tained of the project. The tower and cloister on the north-east side are 
in strict unison with the ancient building. Where restoration was practi- 
cable, it has been effected; and, where restitutions or additions were neces- 
sary, they have been performed with, strict regard to the surrounding fea- 
tures. What greatly adds to the effect of the new buildings, is, that they 
are constructed of materials closely corresponding m colour with the ve^ 
nerable fabric ; time has neither to tinge the l^ick-wbrk of a dusky hue, 
nor the masonry of a silver grey, before they can appear agreeable to the 
sight* On the south-west side of the great tower gateway, facing St. 
James's-street, much has been done, and much still remains to be ef- 
fected. The repairs in this part, are mostly in excellent taste ; one por- 
tion with a slender octagqnad turret at each angle, is very handsome ; but 
we regret that the adjoining building, and the arcade, are in the Italian 
style. We are at a loss to discover the reason for this innovation; 
pointed arches and windows would have proved full as convenient, and 
since they would have been more in character with their associate build- 
ings, it is wonderful that they were not preferred. This is the only defect 
we have to point out, and if we may judge from other alterations now in 
progress, it will be the only one to merit censure. 

We have been permitted to pass through the apartments now ander re- 
novation ; they are chiefly confined to tli^ most ancient parts of the Pa- 
lace, and are now only distinguished for their curious stone chimney- 
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pieces. There are, or were, three of large dimensions and handsome de- 
sign. On a frieze over the arch of each, and within lozenge-shaped 
pannels, appeared the badges and initials of King Henry the Eighth, in 
the following order : Six roses, fleur-de-lis, and portcullis's between two 
H's, the last surmounted by the royal crown. In another place the date 
1538. One of these fine chimney-pieces was accidentally discovered two 
years ago ; it remains in perfect preservation, and its spandrels are richly 
carved with scroll foliage. Another, exactly similar in form and ornament 
was uncovered last month, but its entire demolition was witnessed by the 
writer. The new staircases are handsome, and very ingeniously con- 
trived ; they ar^ entirely separated on the ground floor, but are not parted 
above, excepting by two pillars, whose intervening spaces admit of an un^ 
interrupted view from each to the other. 

With all its defects and deformities, St. James's Palace remains a cu- 
rious specimen of the domestic architecture of the sixteenth century. The 
octagonal staircase turrets of the great gateway, rest on square base- 
ments, the angles of which are flanked by small turrets, whose dome tops 
were renewed some years ago. On the new work in. the quadrangle al- 
ready noticed, the proper and elegant character has been given to these 
appendages, of which a fine original example occurs among the ruins of 
Rycot House, in Oxfordshire. Each turret of the gate-house of St. 
James's palace has a door-way, whose spandrels or corners, are carved 
with peculiar elegance. The dust and dirt of ages having nearly con^ 
cealed their handsome ornaments, the experiment of cleansing them was 
tried, and their sculpture now appears in all its original freshness. The 
public are no less benefited, than the Palace is improved, by the late al- 
terations. In the room of a narrow, crooked passage, leading from the 
Park into Pali Mall, a broad avenue has been formed. The entrance 
from the street is guarded by neat iron rails. There is one gateway for 
the use of foot passengers, and two for the ingress and egress of horses 
and carriages. The gloomy character of St. James's Palace is now en- 
tirely dispelled, and there are few buildings in the metropolis more de<* 
serving the attention of the artist. K. 



FOREIGN CORRBSPONDENCB. 

France. — ^The '* Biographic des Contemporains," volume 13, contains a 
number of interesting articles and anecdotes. The foUowmg is one of the 
latter;—-" During the revolution, Maury escaped several times, by the wit 
with which he replied to the fury of his enemies. Once when the mob 
pursued him, crying, " U ahU Maury d la lanterned He set them laugh- 
ing, by asking, ** Y verrez vousplus clair?" Humility did not predomi- 
nate with him, but he sometimes shewed a noble pride. A minister 
<>nce said to him, in a pet — ** Fous croyez done valoir beaucoup.** He 
answered, " Trj^s peu quandje me considire, beaucaup quandje me compare.*' 
The 14th vol. is to contain the biography of Napoleon, and is to appear 
in about a month. 

The senior Italian performer, at Paris, Mr. Barilli, broke his leg, a few 
days ago, by falling down stairs. 

In 1822, there were 5822 new works produced in France. 

In 1823, there were 6007, being 185 more than in 1822. 

In 1822, there were 229 new musical pieces; last year, there were 
365. 
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literary imitation and plagiarism. 

Mb- Merton, 

The judicious observations of your correspondent C ,* hare Yery 

likely created the same feeling in many of your readers as they have in 
me— one of regret, that a subject of so interesting a nature should 
have been treateid so briefly. I will therefore '' take up the thread of his 
discourse/* though not exactly in continuation of the subject, as taking a 
different view of it, in endeavouring to draw the line where an i^uthor may 
imitate more from accident than design. , 

» ' With the exception of plagiarism, there is no crime in the literary code 
more atrocious than that of charging an author with it undeservedly. A 
strong resemblance may exist between one or more authors, and yet the 
priority of the idea may be as justly awarded to the last as the first. lu 
treating, of a particular quality, sentiment, or passion, the same thought 
is likely to occur to all who treat of it; for this reason, every natural 
cause will have its effect ; an author therefore cannot, perhaps, in many 
instances, wander out of the path of those who have gone before him ; 
indeed the luxuriance of his fancy, or his experience in mankind, may 
afford a greater variety of images, and enable him to give different bear- 
ings to the question ; yet a strong resemblance will generally.be found in 
the observations of men of talent, who have speculated on the same sub- 
ject. It would therefore be as unjust to charge one author with imitating 
another, when both are expatiating on the same subject, as it would be to say, 
that one artist copies another, who paints the same face that the latter is 
exerting his skill upon, on account of some resemblance between two 
features. There is, in both subjects, the most ample room for the display 
of a variety of talent; the author, like the artist, may not depart from the 
same features; but he has power to put into them a different expression ; 
he can throw grace and beauty into the picture, where before it was want- 
ing ; the variation of light and shade are at his disposal ; and he can 
harmonize the whole by a richness of colouring, and a grandeur of effect; 
which perhaps his predecessor had not genius to prompt, or power to 
execute. 

An inference which may be drawn from the sense of a celebrated French 
critic, poet, and philosopher,^ is very much to our purpose ; it is, that if any 
one conceives a new or extraordinary thought, it by no means follows, that 
such a thought had never entered into the conception of another indivi- 
dual : the more reasonable way of judging would be, that every man of 
sense and education, when placed in a similar situation, would think 
alike ; as we see it a law throughout nature, that when men are influ- 
enced by the same passion, they generally act alike, although it must be 
admitted, that the same cause may have different operations, on differ- 
ent individuals, according to their education, or the formation of their 

minds. 
There are many instances, where a man may very ikmocently appear as a 
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pi agiar ist : by that word I undersUpd, one who uses the words and sentiments 
of another (knowing them to be such), as his own. The human mind has dif- 
ferent methods of acquiring knowledge ; among the foremost are those of 
readiQg, observation, andprecept. Whatever it thys acquires, is legitimately 
its own. Where does kjiowledge spring from? is it natural or acquired? 
A man may have higher powers tha^ the rest of mankind, but still if they are 
not cultivated, he may be said to know nothing. If it were possible, that the 
source of the thoughts and sentiments of every individual could be exa- 
mined, we should, perhaps, find them not to spring from the impulses of 
his own mind, but rather from impressions received from the opinions of 
others. A bold and striking image; a singular, or beautiful thought; is 
the most likely to impress itself on the imaginatipn ; and there it will re-* 
main, long after the author and book are forgotten* Is it therefore pos- 
sible, that when his own thoughts become blended with others, that an 
author can precisely distinguish what are really his own notions, and 
what he has imbibea from the works of another ? If be adopts them, as 
his own, and they aie in unison with his ideas, and agree with the senti- 
ments he has on the subject, they are unquestionably his ; and it would 
he both absurd and unjust, to deny him that merit, although the claim of 
priority may be due to another. 

Direct {Jagiarism has, perhaps, existed more in the latter ages than 
formerly. High as we must acknowledge th« capabilities of the authors 
of antiquity, from the proofs which are handed down to us, yet we are 
not to suppose that they were above that species of fraud. Vida, in his 
art of poeixy, indeed» bears our argument out, in justifying an occasional 
resemblance of two authors on the same subject— 

A spice ut exttvias veterumqoe ins^oia upbis 
Aptemos ; verum acctpimus nunc clara repertum. 
Mune seriem atque animnoi verborum quoque ipsa 
Necpudet interdum aUerius nos are locutos. 

. Terence, who has been accused of many depredations, says, '' Nihil est 
dictum quod non sit dictum prius." Solomon indeed says, '' there is 
nothing new under the sun;*' ** persent qui. ante nos, nostra dixenint.** 
That there was not such a frequent recurrence, we may more justly 
attribute to policy ; when we recoUect, that before the art of prmting 
was discovered, literature was confined within 6o small a sphere^ as to 
give but little chance of any depredation remaining: undiscovered. 

In one of the sonnets of retrarch> there b the fdlowjog beautiful 
thought ;-*- 

Zrefiro toma; i '1 bel tempo ramena: 

B i fieri, e ^1 berbe sua dolce familigia. 

Which has mat with more coincidence of ideas, or perhaps more imitators, 
than any gem in the wreath of poetry* MUtoUi who soared into the 
heavens for fit sobjects to display, his powers, and whose soiil was above 
the colnmon objects of the world, has condescended to borrow, as the 
analogy is too close to admit of a supposed coincidence of thought — 

Seasons return, but not to me return. 
Day or the sweet approach of eve or morn. 

Par. Lost. 

Lord Lyttleton, Waller, Gray, Bruce, lavage, llussell, and many others 
of less note, have adopted the same image. 

There is an instance, however, more in favour of a similarity of thought 
in the works of one of Genius's most favoured sons, whose early muse 
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indicated as much originality as any of our most celebrated bards. I 
aUude to the ill-fated Kirk White. 

Yon brook will glide as soHly as bcforp^ 
Yon landscape smile — yon golden harvest grow, 
Yon sprightly lark on mounting win^ will soar. 
When Henry's name is heard no more. 

No! while nature possesses a charm, the memory of her favoured 

child will be linked with it. While Genius looks up with admiration, or 

Pity possesses a tear, she will not refuse to droj^ it ov«r the grave of 

youth> and hope " withered in their first apriag'*-«-White will not be for- 

* gotten* Peace to his manes. j3. 



l 



BYRSA. 

The French word bourse, signifying a purse, or exchatige, i? derived 
from the Carthagenian B3rrsa, which was a citadel in the middle of Car- 
thage, on which was the temple of ^sculapius. Asdrubal's wife burnt 
it when the city was taken by the Romans : when Dido, the celebrated 
and unfortunate queen of Carthage, came to Africa, she bought of the 
inhabitants as much land as could be encompassed by a bull's bide. 
After the agreement, she cut the bide in smalt thongs, and enclosed a 
large piece of territory, whidi she called Byrsa (Birptfa), a hide. Virg. 
Strab. 17. 



MAXI 



Solicitude in hiding failings, makes them appear the greater. It is a 
safer and easier course frankly to acknowledge them. A man owns that 
he is ignorant and unlearned — ^we admire his modesty. Re says that he 
is old — ^we scarce think him so. He 4€kc)are9 himself ppor — ^we do not 
believe him. 



SIC TITA. 

Like to the falling of a ite, 
Or as the flights lof aogels are : 
Or like the fresh spmgs' S^udj tme. 
Or silver drops of morniiiff dew ; 
Or like a wind that cbafeVi the food, 
Or bubbles which on water stood ; 
£*en such is man, whoeefaoiffpw'd light 
Is straight call'd in, asdl psM l»-W0lit. 
The wind blows oot* the bubble dies ; . 
The sprinfc eiitonb'4 to aatiUMi iias ; 
Tbfi dew dries ^p, the star is shot; 
The flight is past, and man fos^ot 

Dr. Kino, 

Dr. Henry Kine was born 1591^ and diod 16^ ; he Vf»s chaplam to 
James I. and Bishop of Chichester. 

K 2 
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DIALOGUE BBTWfiBN tWO FAYS. 

Time — Midnight, 

Now thfi silver lamp of night, 
O'er the wilds diflfusing light, 
Bids the fairy tribes advance. 
Leading up their mazy dance : 
^id an abbey's fallen pride, 
Near a morm'ring rivulet's side : 
Bland and Lapin.(generoiia>0oals) 
Quaffed their acorn midofght bowls ; 
Free from deep corroding care. 
Jocund were the Elfin pair. 
And as cups to freedom tend. 
Lupin thus addressed his friend : — 
From what scenes 6f tragic woes. 
From what base invet'rate foes. 
We, poor mortals, oft have freed. 
Let us now relate. 

BLAMD. 

Agreed. 

LUPIN. 

When glad autumn's genial hand 
Crown^ the produce of the land, 
A farmer's crop was seen to blaze. 
In air, the curling smoke to raise, — 
Colin struck with poignant grief. 
Sought in Tain the wish'd relief:— 
Tbouglit he saw his hopes expire 
'Mid the fatal crackling fire. 
Seated on the mountain's height^ 
I from far beheld the sight. 
And descending in a shower, 
Quickly quencfikl the flaming power, 
Happy Colin feared no more. 
Safe he saw his little store. 

BLAND* 

O'er Silvano's aced head 

Time its hoary nost had shed, 

Whilst bis lovely daughter's praise 

Bieit the swain's declining days — 

Near her father's rural seat. 

In a cool and mild retreat. 

Stood a lucid sheety lake. 

Hidden by a fragile brake.-^ 

Tliither in an evil hour. 

Led by some malignant power, 

Fair Florella (hapless niaid) 

Throujifh meandering paths had strayed. 

Hanging o'er the wafry space. 

Long she view'd the finny ratoe ; 

When the faithless brink gave way. 

Quick betrayed to fbaming spray, 

uer sweet form and radiant bloom^ 

Had been a victim to the lomb. 
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Had not I, benignant fay, 
Clad in form of fkithful Tray, 
Dragg'd the sinking maid ashore 
And preserved a parent's store. 

LVPIK. 

On a joyoas festive night 
By tlie glow-worm's splendid light, 
Our elfin ohoir was brisk and gay, 
Jocnnd rang the roundelay, 
Suddenly shrill plaintive cries, 
Reached our ears, and rent the skies, 
Skimming o'er the verdant mead. 
Soon I viewed the place of need ; 
Saw the cruel murderer's knife 
Raised against a mprtal's life — 
Shouting loudly from behind 
I appalled the coward's mind. 
Struck with terror and dismay 
Swift the villain fled away. 

BLAND. 

For Dorinda» peerless dame! 
Strephon felt and own'd a flame, 
Happy swain ! his suit's approved. 
Which the purest passion moved : — 
But in vain, the tender pair. 
Wished tliroogh life their joys to share, 
Gray haired avarice stepped betweeui 
Stern forbade the nuptial scene. 
Joyless Strephon's pensive breast 
Ne'er had felt its wonted rest, 
Had not I beside his door 
Droptthe miser's hidden store. 
Soon the marriage knot was tied 
Happy swain ! and happy bride ! 

LUPIN. 

Where the rock's indented form, 
Braves the fuiy of the storm, 
A fond couple free from care, 
Came to breathe the evening air. 
Riding on a furious blast 
O'er the blooming nymph I cast, 
Bore her head-dress far away, 
Fixed it on the hawthorn spray ; 
Quick the sympathizing swain 
With the fair, sped o*er the plain, 
Soon restored her loss again. 
But the rock was seen no more 
Where they joyous stood before, 
Falling from its awful steep 
It was buried in the deep. 

BLAND. 

Hark, the village cock from far 

Hails Aurora's radiant car ; 

Haste ye elfin tribes away, '\ 

Quickly flee th' approach of day, ^ 

Nature's laws forbid our stay. 3 
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THE PUBLIC— ALL THB ^ORtt) — AND EVKitT bODY. 

Sir, 

Ab you appear to listen to the applications of correspondents^ who 
have no other view of appearing itt print, than that they may acquire 
kpowledge, I consider your magazkie as paiticiibrly uaeAil to men, who, 
like myself, have but little inlereoarse with the world, and yet would fain 
be thought to live in it. In defiance of all our endeavours our ignorance 
shews itself, and we betray ourselves by a want of what may be of little, 
use an^ where else, but in the gay circles is indispensable* Happy there- 
fore is it that in repositories like yours, we may confide our questions with 
a certainty, that the^ will be received widioiftt repfloach^ and answered 
without the haughtiness of supertority* It is this consoling thought 
which inclines me to lay before you leeftaio words and phrases for ex- 
planation, which are often repeated in my bearing without being defined, 
and which I am as often obliged to repeat without understanding. Now, 
although the politeness of good company screens every man from giving 
the meaning of his expressions, and although asking a man for the sense 
of his words be tantamount to cdHhg Mm out ;, yet as I am frequently m 
dread lest some rude visitant ihould take «udb t. lUbeity with me, I am 
very desirous of your kind aftsistsince for the purpose of being prepared 
for the trying moment. 

llie first of these unexplsdned phrases which occurs is, the pubi.ic. 
I am obliged, in common with my fellow-subjecta, to make use of this 
phrase, but have never bee» able to attain any precise meaning for it. 
And, by the by, my chief reaaon fbf proposing this wid other difficulties 
to you is, that I strongly suspect this proceeds firom my own ignorance, 
as I find that other people, not my euperiors in some things, use this 
phrase upon every occasion, and with great ease and fluency. But you 
will allow that my ignorance may admit of some apology, when I tell you 
in what various shapes this pubUc appears. Sometimes '< the public*' are 
extremely averse to a new tax, ana at other times have bestowed their 
approbation upon a new fashion^ N6W that the public are here one and 
the same aggregate of indWiduala appeiuni to me extremely doubtful, 
because the grievous tax proposed is a fkrUiiog upoD a f int of beer, and 
the fashion universally adopted is a veWet collar M> the coat. It is 
evident, from this instance only, that there ate two pt^lks, one of which 
attends to the necessaries, and the other to the luxuries of life. But 
again, the public, although in its etymology, indicating a being of great 
extent, has been, to my knowledge, contained in the small space of a 
coffee-room, from whence I have known a politician depart, and on visiting 
his patron in power, inform him of what the public said of his lordship*s 
measures. On another occasion I have known a projector, who had 
some grand scheme in agitation, go no farther than me distance of three 
or four streets before he returned, quite satisfied that it would take with 
^^ the public." Nay, I have known an author stop the press, which was 
about to finish his work, until he should consult a friend '^ as to how the 
public would like it,*' and vet when the work appeared a few days after- 
ward, the public condemned it. But if I have becfli pn^ed to understand 
who or what the public is, I have been still mora at a loss to comprehend 
the meax^iug of liiree little words, which apparently Bsee far more intelli- 
gible : all the world. Ask what these mean, of a sim^ic-taueht man like 
myself, and he will tell you--£urope, Asia, Africay and America, in- 
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eluding Terra Incognita, 4^c. or to gave himself that trouble, he will hold 
up Guthries' GFamnar, and hum the first line of. the old 100th psalm^and 
aver that all the world must mean **. All people that pn earth do dwelU'\ 
Alas! what gothic stupidly would such a man display! Sir, I have 
known, in the course of the present winter, iiU the tDom inclosed in tL suite 
of rooms not a hundred feet long by twenty-five broad, A little more 
extended, I have seen all the world in a theatre, and I can remember the 
last yenri for several weeks all the world went every night to see Tom 
and Jerry. So mighty a thing does alt the world appear in sound, and so 
little a thing is it in reality — nay, it was but the other day all the world 
went to hear a certain preacher, and next day (dl the wodd witnessed a 
boxing match near Worcester ; so that we have as many worlds as pub- 
lics, and a very good treatise might be written on the plurality of suck worlds. 

There is anotfier phrase which comes near this, and perhaps originally 
was the same, I mean bvevt body. Every body, though as undefinable 
and invisible as the former, has great power and influence, and what he' 
says must be true ; yet, like the former, so various are ecery hod^s ^ni- 
ploymenfts, that it is not easy to conceive what he is, unless he be a 
universal genius and can assume the gentleman, and the clown, the man 
of learning, and the ignoramus at pleasure. Sometimes every body goes 
out of town, and yet, if there be any exhibition in town we find every body 
there in the twinkling of an eye. This moment every body is in the. parki 
and the next every body is on the Steyne at Brighton, Such locomotive 
powers are wonderful. Not less the curiosity with which he prys into 
the secrets of families. Some times every body is talking of Miss Jenkin's 
marriage, and at other times every body blames Miss Tomkins for parting 
with her maid. Among persons concerned in furnishing the externals 
of fashion, every hody^ of course, must be a personage of some eon- 
sequence. If you consult your tailor or mantua-maker, you are sure to 
have recommended to you what every body wears. But here again is a 
strange exercise of caprice, and the authority of every body is turned 
against a fashion as quickly as for it. A few nights ago a lady of the 
fint quality, declared in pnblie company that she could have ordered such 
a dress, but that her woman dissuaded her, because every body had it. 
To artists, every body must be allowed to have some weight. A gen- 
tleman sits for his picture, it is brought home, shewn to half a doflen 
friends, and immediately every bpdy says it is a great likeness. On the 
markets, likewise, every body has a great influence, and my butcher made 
an apology for an extraordinary charge for a particular joint, because 
every body ran upon it, which appeared to me the more remarkable, bo- 
cause I had been told not an hour before, l^y an eminent banker, that 
every body was distressed for want of money. This is one of those con- 
tradictions which perplex me much, and you will suppose I am not greatly 
relieved by hearing that every body complains of the scarcity of provisions, 
while my physician tells me that every body eats too much. 

Nx>Wy Sir, repeated experience has convinced me, that if th£ PubSc — 
M the world — and every body, are to be taken in their literal meaning, one 
•of two things must follow, either that I am often concerned in matters 
which never entered into wy thoughts, or that I am a kind of nonenti^, 
making- no portion, either of the public — all the world — or every body ; but 
I trust the resolving of these paradoxes to your more able correspondents, 
who, I hope, will be able to shew whether, in most cases, every body is 
even so much aa^AKv Body. 
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AUR«A8, OR THB LiFS AMD QptlTIOirf OF A SOTE&BION. WritlW 

byHitnself. l2mo. G. Wightman. 

. In this age, which h^s be^ productiTe of so many royal authors, it 
is probable that some, into whose hands this ix>ok may fall, will take it. 
up with, eagerness, expecting it to be the work of a mighty monarch,, 
perhaps a member of the holy alliance. If such are mistaken, it is not a 
necessary consequence that they must be disappointed. The soTcreign 
is not a prince, but the legal representative of twenty shillings ; and if he 
does not treat of the fate of empires, nor expose the secrets of cabinets, 
he makes many shrewd remarks, and supplies amusement combined with 
instruction, whilst relating '' the life, character, and behaviour,- ' of those 
amongst whom he circulates. 

The connexion subsisting between the jsuccessive owners of a piece - 
of money, is. so slight, that it must exclude any thin^ like a plot, whose 
intricacies are to be unravelled. A Succession of events, quite independent 
of each oth^r, and frequently of a sort to have eluded the observation of 
every less privileged spectator, is the only kind of narrative that could; 
be produced under such circumstances. Such is the nature of the work, 
before us, which is strictly moral, and carefully represses bad and incuK 
cates good principles. 

We may take our extracts from almost any part of such a book. For the 
first we will present the picture of a wealthy tradesman, long habituated 
to gaming, but whose heart has not lost all the kindlier feelings of naturey 
returning home at a late hour from one of those sinks of perdition, so 
fitly called hells, he found a poor woman sitting on some steps near, his 
own door,, whose weeping infant loudly proclaimed its own and parent's 
wants. Moved at their distresses, he gave her a piece of money, and 
directed her to a neighbouring public house, where she might obtain 
protection for the night. On her arrival there, she found the piece which 
she had supposed a shilling, to be a sovereign. Though poor, she was 
honest, and resolved to suffer rather than avail herself of the mistake of 
her benefactor. Her integrity procured her the charitable assistance of 
the landlady, and permission to sit by the fire with her baby till morning, 
when i^he went to the house where she had seen Mr. Gizzard enter. 
As Jbe made his appearance in his working dress, he was so much altered 
by it, that she did not recollect him, but addressed him in broad Scotch — 

*' I'll be muckle obleeged til you, Sir, and you'll tell the gentleman of tlii 
hooae I'se want a word wi' him." 

^' Well, my. good woman, I aim the owner of the house." 

''O^ mil Qonscicnce ! that canna he fac, Sir: the gentleman who cam in at 
this door hit yesternight, bad on a braw blue coat, and buttons as bright as 
gold, and you have on a blue gingham frock and white brat." 

" Well, well, notwithstanding that, I am the identical person ; so what have 
you got to say?" 

^ Only, Sir, that you should be more carefa' o* your siller ; for when you in 

yoiur g^deness intended to gie me a shelling, ye. mad a mistak, ye ken, and gied 

me a bit gold; and if ye will exchange it for a shilling now, Fse be mnckte 

. obleeged til you. Sir I Whist, whist, my bonnie Charlie ! what are ye greeting 

for, bairn r 

Jeremiah drew the back of bis hand across his eyes, as she offered him the coin, 
my metallic body, on which he had engraved, with the point of a penknife, the 
figure of a pigeon, fur poaHerers never deal in doves. On seeing t^is token, fae 
said, ** Little did I think, when 1 amused myself with sketching tli^^love, that 
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it would 80 gniokly have come back to me after I had parted frtotn it. Bot I 
shall regard it as a happy omen, a barbioger of peace and comfort to my heart.** 
■ Gentle reader, if ever you sboald meet with this piece of money, with the 
flgilre of a dove engraven upon the face of it, consider it as the habitation of the' 
spirit who now addresses, you. There is no deed performed by the person into 
whose possession I ma^ come, about which I feel indifferent. Let it, therefore^ 
he a part of your solicitude to employ me aright, lest I hereafter publish some 
circumstances that wilt not redound to your honour. In my frequent and rapid 
passage from the bands of one person into those of another, it has been my lot 
to note the g^edy gaze of the miser, fixed upon me with an earnestness which 
has made me shudder, lest I should have been seized and immured for ages 
in his coffers. When the gloating eye of the libidinous has been rivetted upon 
me, I have felt a sense of disgust lest even his tooch should have contaminated 
the purity of my nature, and left a vicious tarnish behind. With grief I have. 
obscr%'ed the careless glance of the giddy and thoughtless, as it passed quickly 
over my surface: I have pitied them, and trembled lest I might unwillingly 
become one of the excitements or instruments of leading them iiito error. I 
have also seen the gladdened eye of benevolence beaming foil of joy iipon me 
while I was bestowed for the relief of the wretched. I have seen the ml id and 
gentle eye of Christian charity, ** moistened with pity's dew," as 1 was silently 
given to the unfortunate ; and as the withered hand of the poor suppliant has 
been tremblingly extencied to accept me, the receiver has almost faioted with 
ecstacy on beholding me as a stranger, yet not unwelcome ; and I rejoiced in 
spirit at being the medium of such exquisite gratification between donor and 
receiver. 

This digression being finished, I now proceed with the narrative. When 
the honest creature had presented me to Mr. Gizzard, and he had recognized 
his own handy work upon me, he said : 

" Indeed, my good woman, you shall not go unrewarded, for your honesty 
surprises me.*' 

^* Gude guide us ! Is there ony thing surprising in honesty? I want naething 
but the shelling; sae if you*ll please to gie it me, Sir, FU be weel enough re- 
warded.'' 

^'Sit down, tit down; and let me have a little conversation with yon. 
Gome, be candid, and tell me your story. I am anxious to know your history, 
and what brought yon to London ', for by your discourse you cannot have been 
long from the north." 

<« 'Deed, Sir, I have been a gude bit in England ; but somehow or anither 
the broad Scotch sticks to the roof o' my mouth, and I maun tell my ane story 
in my ane mither tongue. 

*' You maun ken, then, Sir, I was yancea servant-lassie in Edinbro', and about 
tan year^ agone I war married upon my Sandie, who was a soger, and, when 
we became acquaint, wais quartered in the Pierce Hill Barracks at Porto Bello. 
He was as bra'^ a lad as ony ye'll see iu a Simmer's day, and was sent wi' his 
regiment to Spain; but they would na let me gangwi'hin^, you see. So I 
went awa hame to my mither, and bided there till Sandie cam back. She was 
a pnir frail body, and stayed at Kinghorn. It has lately pleased the Lord to 
tak her to himsel. 

** I went down to see my aged parent in her last illness ; I gied her a decent 
burial ; and came up to join Sandie at the barracks at Rhmford. But, aweal 
awa ! I thought I war nae to baud nor to bind, when 1 find he war dead, and 
buried twa days before I arrived. His camrades tauld me; he war nae himsel 
for days tbegither, and he did naething but rave for his Jeannie baith night and 
day. When I beard this, I thought I would hae gane distract a' tbegither; fi>F 
I fancied if I could hae nursed him mysel, 1 might hae saved bis lile — puir 
dear Sandie! You dinna ken, Sir, you canna imagine what a tinder heart he 
had, though he war a soger: and mony a bindy battle had he been in beside 
Waterloo ; and the tear would start in his bonny blue een, when he wad teU 
me o' the sufferings of the wounded and the dymg. And my heart is ready to 
brak when I think I war nae wi' him in his last monionts, puir fellow ! O^ 
Sir, you maun excuse my sobbing sae ; but ye dinna ken what it is to lose the 
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M y^tt loo «fie weeL! B«t ibe Lord'* will b» dooo ! w« amttAa p«(>hh^ He's 
g^tie til » belter piece. 

** I hue ]twa ehilder, ye kee, and my eldest son* who is named alter bis falber, 
war wr bim wben be died ; and tbe pair caMaot bas scarcely lifted op bis bead 
m»0 He war an atting bairn, a stnnted» wee bit body, aniaist nine year anid ; 
fyti be's an aald farrant cbiei» and a tinder-hearted laddie, like bis fatker. 1 
ijsft bim at tbe Spread £a^ i' Romford ; but beHl larn nae gade Ibere. 

** I war goiai; yestreen to ca' upo» Misirese Eupbewia Mac Alisler, wfair ia 
hooaekcepet's servant-fakssie at the Dutchesa of B.*s. Femmyis a diseteet 
body ; maybap ye may ken ber, Sir« Her mither*s gude sister was fkst eonsiA 
to my fatlicr's grandmither ; aad as we are sae near akin^ and united tbegitlMr 
by natnral bkide, I thoagbt sbe might speak to the dntofaess about my lad 
Sandie* 

*' I see you smrte. Sir, at my mention o' tbe dutchess* bat iske baa a kind 
heart fi>r a' the folks, mnokle and sma', frae Scotland : tbe vary beasle o' the 
^eld, and tho birds 0' tbe air, wnll come at her bidding, and feed oul o* ber aiii 
band as she walks throogb tbe polk>y o* tbe palace o' D. And when ony q' tlw 
pair Cctlk dee in ber neigbboarhood, this noble lady wiU be at their bedside 
her ainsel, and do a' she can to soften the pangs of afflictioo at thai awsone 
moment. She has the blessings o' the pair wherever she gaes ; and ber gode 
deeds will live in their breasts Tang after she is gane tu heaven* 

** Weeli weel, as I war saying, Sir, I had walked mony a mifie upon tbe 
broad stones till my feet began to blister*. 1 could na mak niysel weei i>mleff- 
stood, and' I lost my road* I war unco weary, and feil mysei tkgiil amk 
overcome; and 1 sat mysel down on the stair and fell asleep; but ilie g^reotttis 
o' the bairn wakened me. I was heart-sick and very despeiriog-hke ; bat lis 
wrong to despair,-^for the Lord befriended me in his- mercy: I niet wt* you. 
Sir, — and (hat's the whale o' Jeannic Mackenaie's waeful Kteiry, ye« ken/' 

** I believe every word of it to be true, Mrs. Mackenzie," said J<^rcmiah ; ** if 
you'll send for your son Sandie, Til take him into my service, and if be turn €»itl 
well, 1*11 nuike a man of him." 
' '* Tbe Lord will reward yo4, Sir ! I'se be bouod my Saadie will- never dis- 
grace his mother.'' 

" Well, instead of this sovereign, for which 1 have some regard, take that 
Pive Pound NoUj and after you ImvQ bad your breakfast, my mao WiHmm 
shall go and seek a lodging for yon in the neigldioorhood. Wlteii your scm 
arrives, you'shall assist him in his duties. I'll employ you both, and aUovyou 
so much a week for his edxicsdion ; for it i« a pi^ that he sbouM be parted 
from so good a mother. Neitber you nor your children shfill ever «aat a 
shilling whilst yon deserve one. Step down into my kitchen, wliere my aervunls 
will give you aoid your Chiarlie your breakfast. — So good morning to jr«ii Mrs. 
Mackenzie!" > 

Jeannie Mackenzie lifted up ber eyes and hands in astonish meat a«d tluink- 
fulness to God, who provides for the widow and the fatherless; and ]l(|r. 
Jeremiah Gizzard went to lus avocations with greater satisfaction than be ever 
experienced in winning the odd trisk. From that day he ceaeed to derive any 
amusement from games of chance, aiid never afterward wouh} engage ia play 
to gratify tho best friend with whom he associated. He fonud such e^iquisile 
and superlative gratificatioQ in acts of beneficenoe, that he resolved to devote 
a great portion of bis property to diaritable p«rposefc 

Perhaps we have already presentQd our readers with a sufficient speci- 
men of the author's style and manner ; but the anecdote of Sir Os^myn 
Morland (we believe founded in fact) is so honourable and consonant lo 
the British military character, that we cannot forbear extracting it : 

Sir Osmyn had fainted on falKng fVom his horse, and he had lain a lonjg^ time 
insensible,, tin the Mood from his wounds had coagulated and ceased (o flaw. 
The moon iidione with splendour at intervals during the night ; and. the first 
toioment when he again became conscious of existence^ his thirst was intolerable, 
and he felt as if his vitals were burning Ooals within bim. On casting his eyes 



krtmui, be satr, at « Httle dHtaiico, a yovmg woman tneeltiiff by fke aide of a 
troittMfed soldier, and apptying* a canteen to hh movfh i hecalled oof as loud iM 
bw fSiifftties* would allow,— *' For tbe love of God, spar^me a «higte drop of 
water!" The soldier made A motion with his hand, and the woman hntnediately 
hastened to Sir Osmyn, and fifted the Rqaid to Ms parched lips, am! it operate«f 
as a renoTating cotdial to his exhansted fVame. 

ms female was young and handsome, though then pale and In teaM, afte had 
an infant abont fourteen months old, who was strapped like a fcnapsack npott 
tier back. Her husband wa? a serjeant, and she bad followed him from Brns* 
'$e!s, to the field of battle. From the report of one of his comrades, who saw 
him fan during one of tlie many oharges of that fearful day, she fbcmd out f bo 
spot where he Tuy, had staunched bia wovnds, and was then adnrinistei^ng to 
ma comfort as well as she ^s able. She eovered Sir Osmyn with a military 
cloak, and placed a great coat under his head for a piHow : hnf be would nol 
attempt to stir for fear of opening bis wounds afresh; and he was so much re^ 
vitcd by the rcft-eshing Irqnfd, with which she flheqnently supplied him, as to he 
determined to wait patiently tfll daylight, vrhen he knew parties would be aewl 
out to the assistance of the wounded, and to bury the dead. The woman made 
every possible signal to attract attention, and the morning bad scarcely dawned, 
before a party of men arrived upon that part of the field, and with the utmost 
expedition constructed a sort of litter, in which they intended to bear away Sir 
Osmyn on their shoulders. They were abonl to place the serjeant in a common 
cart wkb many others, who were in the same, pitiable condition, when the 
poor man entreated them to ** let hini alone, for the )ohrng of the vehicle 
*woiitd certainly kill hratt» mii he ctmhl but die where he Was.^ On hear- 
ing thli», Sir CNnyn assnaied bis right to command, and desired &« me» to 
piiee the Serjeant on tU same Mttor with himseif : fot be decfaired .tiul he 
,siiQ«ld be earriod whli hinselti and nbould be M^ in the same afiArUneat 
wbied be was. to oc«itp|t th*t hfi mi§ht see him Ciif nisbed with propei; and comr- 
foitable attondaiice. 

The poor serjeant lived only a. few days ; a locked ^w took place, and he ex- 
'pired in the arms of his faithfhl and affectionate wife. These are the scenes In 
which the patience,, the fidelity, and the heroism of woman are tried to the 
vtmost, and seldom are they found lo be defeeiitei 

After lier bnsbaod'a death,, she threw herself on hia body in speeeMese ag^iQr 
fat some mdnutes ; iitto, starting up and daspiBit her tn£skat in her arms, she 
dropped down on hex knees by the bed «dcy and wi-lh strean»tng eyes cast a 
look of bumble piety to heaven, while she exclaimed^— ^ God's wiQ be done! 
1 must still live for my child.'' 

She bad never been in bed since the day of the battle, but had watched aiter- 
naiely her husband and Sir Osmyn, the latter of whom, after the death of her 
husband, requested her to take some rest. But the next morning she was 
again in attendance upon him, and begged that she might be allowed to mi- 
nister to his wants, till he should no liaagei require a nurse ; and she did not 
leave him night or day for a week, whilst he remained in the delirium of a fever 
without hopes of recovery. When he approached to something like a state of 
convalescence, this faithful creature, overcome with sorrow, fatigue, and anx- 
iety, sickened and fell into a nervous fever, which appeared slow in its progress 
at first, but soon took a deerded and fatal turn. 

Sir Osmyn felt the utmost anxiety respeetwg lier fkte ; after an absence of 
some days she sent to request to see him. The fh^ vMt which his strength 
allowed him to make, was to her lodgings, where he fennd her languid and weak, 
with her little smiling boy reclining by her side. She stretched out her feeble 
hand to him, and grasped his with a faint pressure: '* Pray, pardon me, Sir," 
said she, " but I could not die satisfied wrthovt seeing you — my child T' 

" I will be a fiither to your child," 8«Mt Sir Osrayir, and he snatched the boy 
into his arms and kissed him with eagerness. 

*< Thank God! then I have no longer any wish to live.'* 

<* O yes, you must not talk of dying. Be comforted ; you will yet revive." 

<* No, I know it cannot be ! but since my child will not be lost, 1 die in peace. 
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•7-God bl6f» you, Sir! 'Be, be a fother to my helpless."— 4dy«, she would bave 
said, bather maternal feelings were tpo poignant for her strength;, she fell .back 
with exhanstiont and spoke no more. . The scene was too much for the shat- 
tered nerves of Sir Osroyn, weak as he was : he felt a cboaking in his throat, 
amounting almost to saffocatipn, as he hastily withdrew to bis own apartment 

The next momibg, he was told that this excellent woman had breathed her 
hist, during the night. He caused her to be buried by the side of her hnsband, 
attended the funeral as chief mourner, with the orphan in his arms, and shed 
tears of manly sorrow over her grave. He hired a nurse for the infant, and 
brought them both over to £ngland as soon as he was. able to travel ; and the 
child is now under this woman's care at Hampstead., He has had him christened 
Osmyn Tomkins, which was the name of the seijeant. Sir Osmyn's proiegi is 
a fine blooming little fellow, and b^ intends to train him up for the army. The 
good baronet says, he does not tbink it possible for him ever to feel for .a child 
of bis own a stronger attachment, than, that which he indulges towards this 
orphan boy ; for he considers that the mother of the child, not only saved hia 
life, but sacrificed her own by her assiduous attentions. 



ORBOORIO LBTI. 



Grboobio Leti, an Italian writer, came to England soon after the 
Restoration. Charles II. seeing him at his levee one day, said, '* Leti^ I 
hear yon are writing the history of my court." To this Leti answered: 
<< Sire, I am collecting materials for such a work." '* Take care,'' said 
the King, ** that your history does not give o£Eence/' ** Sire,"- relied Leti> 
** I will do what I can ; tfut if a man were as wise as Solomon, he vrouldhardly 
be able to avoid giving^some offence." ** Why then,'' retorted Charles, ^be 
as wise as Solomon ; write proverbs and let history alone." Leti, however, 
did not take this advice. The history appeared under the title of *' Tea- 
tro Britannico," and the author was ordered to quit the kingdom. This 
fanciful writer composed. The life of Sextus V. ; The Life of Charles V. ; 
The Life of Queen Elizabeth ; History of Oliver Cromwell TThe History 
of Oeneva ; History of the Cardinals. These histories are nothing more 
than amusing romances. The celebrated Le Clerc married the daugliter 
of Letie 



TBRZBTTO. 

Grey.twilight from her shadowy hill 
Discolours nature's vernal bloom. 
And sheds on grove, and stream, and rill. 
One placid tint of deepening gloom. 
The sailor sighs 'mid shoreless seas, 
Touched by the thoughts of friends afar, 
As fann'd by ocean's flowing breeze, .. 
He gazes on the western stiur. 
The wanderer hears in pensive dream 
The accents of the last, farewell ; 
As passing by the mountain stream 
He listens to the evening bell. 



■«i . 
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Tub Odes of Anacrbov of Teos. Tmnslated by William Richard- 
son, Esq. ; with Notes, 12mo. G. and B. W. Whittaker^ 1824. 

Agaik the Odes of Anacreon appear in English, — of Anacreon, the 
sprightly bard of Teos, whose voluptuous muse delighted to revel in 
scenes of pleasurable enchantment, slightly fettered by the iambic ^nd 
trochaic measures of that beautiful and expressive language, which as- 
sisted, rather than restrained, her excursions. An easy, faithful, yet 
spirited translation of Anacreon, is, as every classical scholar well knows, 
no easy task. Fawkes has rendered some of the odes with sufficient 
accuracy, and with an easy elegance, but has failed in giving due effect 
to the spirited original. The talents of Moore, who was fully competent 
to do justice to the Greek author, are too well known to be commented 
on by us. Mr. Richardson has pursued the same arduous path, and his 
Tcrsion is concise, and possesses considerable elegance. The notes are 
descriptive and judicious, and evidently the production of one who has 
critically considered and appreciated the merits of his author. What those 
merits are may be known from Rapin, who observes, that '' the Odes of 
Anacreon are flowers, beauties, and perpetual graces ; . it is familiar to him 
to write what is natural, and to the hfe ; having an air so delicate, a^o 
easy, and so graceful, Uiat, amongst all the ancients, there is nothing 
comparable to him : he flows soft and easy, every where di£Eusing the joy 
and indolence of his mind through his verse, and tuning his harp to the 
temper of his soul.*' 

Mr. Richardson has observed, that the lines in Ode 24, 

Oh ! then dismiss me, grievous care; 
Spread thy broad pinions to the air ; 
For thou hast not to do with me. 
The son of mirth and revelry: 

have evidently been the foundation of the well-known song, '' Begone, 
dull care,'' &c., the Greek being — (H liv ial aoi rt k^/mI ; i. e. there is 
no common concern between me and thee, koivov, &c. being understood. 
Ode II. on Women, besides the usual versions of Anacreon, has raised 
a host of tr$mslators and imitators. The following is the version of Mr. 
Richardson : 

ODE II. ON WOMBN. 

Nature to bulls hath given horns. 

The horse the circling hoof adorns ; 

Fleetness of foot she gave the hare ; 

To lions, teeth, and eyes that glare ; 

To fish ordained the liquid seas ; 

Birds wing the firmament at ease. 

Courage she gave t' imperial man: 

What, then, throughout her mighty plan 

For women had she left to give ? 

Why, beauty I — it will more achieve 

Than shields, than spears, or swords, or fires, < 

Or all the arms which man requires ; 

At beauty's shrine resistance flies-— ^ 

She all subdues beneath the skies. 



IA& OD£S OP AHACBEOar^—CAMBYSES. 

But what stall we say to Ode XXVIII. — Ave (wvfiai^y apitrre, 

BegtoffMilfltiHv, «bew Cliy art, 
Draw cbe oiistrcss ^ my heart. 

Of this Ode, irhieh is so exquisitely beautiful in the Greek metre, the 
foliowiag extract from this translator's version, affords a favourable 
specimen : 

• 

Coxnf , master Of ^e art divine 1 
J)^luieatB thou the slowinf Ime ; 
O, master of the Rbodian art. 
Thy peerless genius here imparl ; 
Paint thou, as 1 describe mv fair,-** 
My btoominic mMd demanus tlqr care. 
First let her jel^y ringiets flow 
la sweet suffusion roued her broiir ; 
Let them exhalls ti^ rloh pier Can^. 
If so tbj pencil can presume ; 
Then paint her Jv'ry foreiiead so, 
And shade her cheeks' celestial glow 
Beneath her silken, sable tresses. 
That loTe may re? et in caresses, &e. 

Ode Lil. ^ On die Wine Press/' has the fpUowinf^ beftutiftil lines? 

Sweet to the swain at earl^ morn, 
Who wanders, near the gbst'ning thorn ; 
The opening rose^bod, set in dew, 
Arrests his course, and charms his view ; 
His fost'ring hand will gently move. 
And lightly raise the flower of love. 



P,AMBYS£S. 

CAM9T8£a wa9 a king of Per^i^^ and the son of Cyrus the Great. 




placed at the head of his army 
a number of cats and dogs ; and the Egyptians refusing, in the attempt 
to defend themselves, to kill aj^imals which tbey reverenced as divinities, 
became an easy prey to the enemy. Cambyses afterward sent an army 
of 50,000 men to destroy the temple of JupUer Ammoia, and he resolved 
to attack the Carthaginians and JBthlopiana. He killed his brother 
Smerdis from mere suspicioi^ and flayed dive a partial judge, whose skin 
he nailed on the judgment seat, and appdnted tiis son to succeed him, 
telling him to remember where he sat. He di^d of a sm^l wound which 
he had given himself with his sword, a^ lie mounted on horseback ; and 
the Egyptians observed th^ it wfi9 the ^aine pl^oe m which he had 
wounded their god Apis, and that theffefdre he was visited by the hands 
of the gods. His death happened idStl ]^rs befiare Christ He left no 
issue to succeed him, %iad his throne was usurped by ^e magi, and soon 
after ascended by Darius. — Herodot, Justin, 



THE CATA^OMItS OF PARIS. — VAULT AT BORBEAUX. 

Th« receptacjies for tbe dead, prepaired hy the cape and iod«i6try of our 

piott8 ancestors, laay well arreat our aUetttioii. Tbe munimleB of Egy^, 

enbalmed for msf»y ages, present a soleiDii but a useful lessou to the 

miiid. To contemplate the remains of a princess of tbe house of PUanaoh, 

while it oarries us back to tbe most remote aatiquityi and conjnres up tp 

us die fllnados of ancient Egypt, " Pacent of acts and arm^/' v4U a)«0 

A»niah the underatandmg with a proper kapression of Ihe fallacy ^ 

earthly ;^ande«f , and tbe instability of human pursuits. These reflect 

tionsy apparently so trite« so o£ten repeated, and so usuaUy disregardedo 

ioay y^t iiave their weight, and exert their influence, at due times and 

seasons. At no time does tbe buman beart feel this influenoe mV'e 

forcibly, than at the sight of the frail relics of mortality^ preserved 4a 

charnel-houses or Catacombs, the retiring rooms of death. In England 

these collections are net so frequent. Tbe French nation, greatly to their 

Jionoiii:, and wi^ a true elassipal taste, have preserved t^e remain^ of 

ibyeir ancestors for a succession of ages. " The Qaveau of t^ie lower x^ 

ike diarcb df S^. Michael at Bordeanx, contains*' says a recent intelligenit 

traveller^ ''eigbty-four remains of human forms in a state of curious pre^ 

aeevation* They ve not embalmed; they are not enclosed in cases; 

lliey are not even inhumed ; but they are .arranged all round th^ cavj^ 

against the wall, and are supported in a gentle inclined position^ mensly 

by the natural limbs which are knit together with surprising fia^ilit/. 

iSone of tbem, as recorded by tradition, were 500 year^ old, noo^ of 

4»em leas tban 150L They seem to have owed tbeir nreservation to the 

|>ecidiar nature of the spot where they were deposited, and not to any 

jMoiliary meaM wjiatever. Tbey furnish an appalling scene; but Jit if 

KNne also wbidb, if properly viewed, can scarcely fail to produce a useful 

«&et. The impressuM which it makes, after half an hours coiUempkUion^ 

can never be forgot,'' — The Catacombs of Pans,ior their singular constrxu>> 

tion, and for moral purpoaes, well deserve the attejolioo of the curious 

jitnmger. They were originally formed from the stone quarries, which 

Jiadarmiae Paris to a vast extent, and tbe collection w^ fiirst made in 

the year 1786, when the bones found in the oemetery of the Innocently 

and tbose in otfier religious houses that were suppressed, were brpevght 

Jbitber, when the place was consecrated. At that time uie bones wei^ 

ibffown in promiacuously through an aperture ; but in 1 811 the arraj^ge* 

<nent of them was undertaken by M. H^icart de Thury. An open 

staircase in the vicinity of the buildings in the barrier (TEnfer, on the 

west side of tbe road to Oideans, leads to these abodes of death ; it de- 

spenda abeiy feet On entrance, tbe stranger is struck with the 

appalling inscription on one side of Arretez mortals ! C'est V Empire de 

la wprtf while on the other jhe beholds Has ultra metas requiescunt, heatam 

spent ^Bpectontes. ^^ Beyond these posts they rest, in a blessed expecta* 

tation/' The interior of theee vanity pcesents a curious and awful spec- 

tacle« Los^ gidleries aad roon^s present tbenieelves in every direction^ 

ftmamented by bonea, laid in geometrical ord0r. Squares, parallelograms, 

and ThomboidB ace dispoaed at due diatancei^, and altiars appear orcross* 

bones, and akulls, oiled togeth^* WaJis are al^ erected, aome sixteen 

feet deep and ten nigh, arranged lao&^t cMrionsly in fowa of bones, with 

all the. neatness of mason work; rowa of so«Us forming the intersections* 

Bodies, in number, equal to four times the population of Paris, ^e here 
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deposited. As thev decaji they are closed up in vaults with monuments, 
and cleanliness and neatness of arrangement are every where observed. 
In another part there is a collection of deformed skulls and frsietured 
limbs ; and At the extremity of these vaults of death, there is a well of 
pure water, which contains fish of the trout species, that sport undisturbed 
by the remains of myriads of former lords of the creation. The moral 
lesson which this interesting spectacle reads to every mind, is soffictentiy 
obvious and forcible. A recent observer of the Catacombs impressively 
remaricsi — '* Who can view with indifference the assemblage of so many 
ages, as powerless and inanimate, as he himself will one day be. It is 
there that the true difference between life and death may be seen ; it is 
there that man may be convinced how unimportant an object he is in the 
creation ; and it is there that he may learn that his years are but as unfts, 
in the record of time." i 

FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 

Paris. — A mummy has recently arrived at Bruges, taken from one of the 
pyramids of Egypt. It appears to be that of a princess of the race of Pha- 
raoh, who probably died about 3700 years ago. It is still in the case 
which contained it in the pyramid. The cover represents a Female of 
extraordinary stature, in the Egyptian costume; llie colours are vivid. 
Mid in good preservation. The same case also contained an embalmed 
Ciat — whose attendance indicates the high rank of the personage em- 
balmed. 

There has lately appeared a Poem by a Mr. Favry, called *' Caiedo- 
nky^ 6tf " La guerre NaHomde.^' The Editor of the Constitutionel, in review- 
ing it, expresses his surprise that the author did not fix upon some event 
in tiie history of his own country to commemorate, rather than a foreign one. 

One of our youiig poets, M. Victor Hugo^ has published a volume of 
Odes, some of which are well written, but ne seems to have an excessive 
fondness for strange words and phrases. 

Sgricci, the Italian improvisatore, is to improvise publicly m a few 
evenings, a tragedy ih five acts ; and M.Eugene de Pradel, a young poet, 
will, it is said, improvise a tragedy in five acts first, and directly after- 
witrd an opera in three acts. 

Young Lyst .)has given his first public concert at the Italian Theatre, 
which was crowded with spectators : the talent of this young lad is 
astonishing, and all the professors are delighted with him. . He is only 
twelve years old, but his execution and composition are thought to soi^fmas 
that of the greatest masters of the age. 

M. Siennet, author of the tragedy of Cloris, and of some few other 
poems, has recently published a work called ^* Trdis Dialogues des mortSy* 
et " trois Epkres^ 

Count Platoff, a rich Russian senator, and a great patron of the arts, 
has just published an account of a journey in some jpalrts of France. 

RoMB.--The Chevalier Tambroni died last month; he was born at 
Bologna, and had been for some years intended for a place at the impe- 
rial picture gallery, at Y itenna ; but never received the decree of his 
appointment. The last summer, he discovered the ancient city of Bovilla. 
The Giomale Accadico loses, by his death, one of its chief contributors. 

9. Salmanli has been invited to Dresden, for the purpose of cleaning 
the finest paintings in the gallery, which stand much in need of it It is 
said, that he is to leave Rome early in the spring. 
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THE HOLLOW OAK — THE HAUNT OP DEUONS. 
(■A Wehh LegendJ 
Vbo hasnot heard of the renowned £irOu;«ndyn(iur, the son of Crj(/^ 
/ydd Fyckan, hj the lady Elena, of royal blood ? She was eldest 3augh- 
terof Thomas ap Jjleteelyn ap Omen, by his wife Elinor Gack, or Elinor 
the red, daughter and heiress to Catherine, one of the daughters of Lie- 
■Offyn last prince of Wales, atid wife to Philip ap Ivor of Iscoed. And 
who has not heard how, on the night of his nativity, his father's horses were 
foond standing in the stables up to their bellies in blood ; and how the 
dealfalesa bard Jolo Gock was wont to sing of a glorious star which ap- 
peared in the firmament, to mark the great deeds of Glyndvsrf 

The atbrenamed bard, with others of his order, was invited by Sir Owen 
to make a sanctuary of SycAorfA, the seat of that hospitable luiight : and 
well was it for him that he courted the favour of Jolo and his companions 
in minstrelsy. For they, celebrated the glories of Sycharth, the castle and 
seat of the chieftain ; and full well did they sing of the grandeur of its 
apartments, and the thickness of its walls, and its towers, and itsbattle- 
nients. But for Jolo, who could know at this day that it had a gate-house 
without, and that it was surrounded by a moat ; that within it there were 
>ine halls, each furnished with a wardrobe filled with the suits of his re- 
tainers : that on a verdant bank near to the castle there stood a house all 
made of wood, supported on posts, and covered with tiles, containing four 
VOL. I. iQ.—Fovrtk Edition. L 
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apartmentf ^ and each apartment divided into two, for the lod^ent and en- 
tertaining of the guests of the said Sir Owen : that there Was a church in 
the form of a cross with divers chapels therein, and that in every chapel 
the relics of saints were kept ? And cheerily Jolo Goch did chant of the 
park, the warren, the pigeon-house, and of the heronry which supplied the 
knight and his nohle guests with game for the sport of £dconry : of the 
mill, the orchard, and the vineyard, and of the fishpond filled with pike and 
gwyniads. Nor did the hard forget the wine, the ale, the braget, and the 
white bread ; nor his good fnen£r the cook and his helpers, the turnspits 
and serving-men ; nor that the house did need neither porter, nor locks, 
nor bolts, for the doors were always open, and no one could ever hunger 
or thirst in Sycharth : neither was he unmindful of the fair lady of the 
house, and her offspring ; for after that he had tuned his harp in praise of 
Sir Owen^ and that which I have just above rehearsed, thus would he 
break forth : 

A Gwraig orau o'r gwr^edd, 
Gwynn y myd, o'i Qwin a'i medd. 
Merch eglur, Llin marchawglyw, 
Urddol, had, o reiol ryw. 
A'i bknt, a ddeuant bob ddau 
Nythod t£g o beanaethau I* 

Now ever since the reign of England's first Edward, Wales had been 
united unto that kingdom. But the Welsh accounted this a perfect slavery : 
for they were forced to receive laws and customs from a conquering nation, 
which they had long contended with for their freedom ; and whatever came 
from their conquerors they did look upon with suspicion, and they could not 
love the same. The reign of King Henry the Fourth did begin with a con- 
spiracy, which shewed that the English were not contented with the revo- 
lution which had just before come to pass in their country: and in this reign 
did Sir Owen stir up his brave countrymen to shake off the yoke of their 
oppressors. He first declared his design in the year 1400, while Henry 
waged war against Scotland. The Welsh having such a commander, 
took arms on a sudden, and so firm a hold did Glyndwr obtam en the heaHs 
and confidence of bis countrjrmen, that they called him their sover^gn,^ 
and he took upon himself the title of Prince of Wales. The king being at 
that time in Scotland, the Earl of March^ who sojourned at Ms seat at 
Wigmoret assembled the nobles about him, to o{^se Sir Owtfft : then did 
that valiant chieftain not only guard against the attacks of the English^ 
but he advanced to the borders of their own country, and defied them to come 
out, abd give him battle ; and tlMH the Earl of March seeking to repel him, 
was routed and taken prisoner. But G/ync^trr maintained his daring, and 
often did he insult the English, and they durst not oppose him ; and his 
followers became the terror of aU who refused to make common cause with 
them. Then in the year after, Henry entered Wales at the head of a great 
army, but the Wekli retired to their mountains, and he destroyed the ab- 
bey of Y$trad Fflur in Cardiganshire, and ravaged the coontty ; yet was 

• HU wife, the best of wires! 

Happy am I m her wine asd methegliB. 

Emiaent woman of a knlglitly ftUDily, t 

Honourable, beneficent, noble. 

His children come in pairs ; 

A beautiful nest of chieftains. 
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lie bbfigvd to iiiak« a disgraeefulratreat, aftw his forces hid l^ete reduced 
bj laouBe and fiitiguee. 

In the jear 1402, there was seen in the heavens a blazhig star, which 
the bards interpreted as an omen favourable to the cause of Glyndwr.^ 
Much did the conceit thereof renew the spirit of the Welsh people, and 
the next success of their chieftain did strengthen their conndence, and 
give new vigoar to their acts* The Lord Grey was a noble peer and a 
good friend to King Henry. He raised a large army, and encountered 
Gfyndwr en the banks of the Fymwy^ in the county t^f Montgomery ; but 
he was defeated and taken prisoner, and carried by Sir Owoen, &st bound, 
into the wild &8tnesses of the Snowdon Hills ; but the name of the casde 
wherein he was kept I know not Jjmg did he renuin in captivity, nor 
wo«ld he have gained his liberty till he had full v paid the sum of ten thou- 
sand marks ; if Henry ^ whose favourite he was, had not pitied his hard fiite^ 
and issued out a special commission, whereby he did empower Sir William 
de RooSf and others, to treat with Glyndtcr and his council, about the 
ransom. It was agreed to pay six thousand marks, on the day of St. Mar* 
tin then ensuing, and to give as hostages for the payment of the residue, 
his eldest son, and some other persons. Whereiqpon he was set at liberty, 
and he and his tenants enjoyed their rights and possessions without moles* 
tation. And no sooner was he set free, than, for the security of him and 
his people, he sought to ally himself to Glyndwr^ and therein he so well 
succeeded, that he obtained in marriage Jane, ike third daughter of that 
mighty chieftain. 

Now Sir Owat had a cousin, named Howel Sele^ Lord of Naaneu, in 
Meirioneddshire ; and, it is said, that they were bred np together, and 
that they lived under the same roof, in the time of theit boyhood. Yet 
their dispositions were opposed the one to the other, and no good-win did 
ever subsist between them. In after life their dislike grew more gpnevons, 
as their pursuits became more manly. When Glyndwr strove to support 
the waning interests of Richard, Sele hastened with his vassals to rally 
round the standard of the usurper Bolingbroke,' and ever afte^^ward was 
he a firm friend to the house of Lancaster— that house which Sir Owen de- 
tested, and set at nought. Whilst the Lcnrd Grey was the foe and prisoner 
of Gfyndwr^ it seem^ as though Howel Sele would befriend him, but as 
soon as his fortunes did change for the better, and he was at peace with 
^r Oweny and married to his daughter, then did Howel Sele turn again, 
and become his most inveterate enemy. 'Tis said, that the Abbot of 
Cymmer^ thinking to reconcile these hostile 'kinsmen, brought them to- 
gether, and, to outward appearance, did compass this good design. 

NanneUf the seat of Howel Sele, was situated not for from Dolgelley. 
The way to it was by a steep ascetit, of two miles at the least, and all the 
sides of the dingks thereabout, were clad with woods and forests. Among 

the trees of that place, there stands, even at this day,t Ru oak, venerable 

« i 

* ^ And in the iiii yere of Kyng^ Henrie'9 rei^ne, ther was a sterre seyn in the 
firmament, yt shewed him self thurgh all the world for disuse tukenyng^s yt should 
befall sone after ^ the which sterre was named and called by Clargie^ Stella Co^ 
uuitaJ'''^^axtotCs Cr<mcUs, 

t On the ni^ht of the 27th Jnly, 1813, this ag^d tree fell to the ground ; and it 
is remarkable, that the original sketch was taken from nature by Sir Richard Colt 
> Hoare, Bart, on the previous day. It stood within the kitchen-garden walls of Sir 
Robert William Vaughan, Bart, the present proprietor of Nanneu, by whose an- 
cient and estimable &mily the domain in which the scene of the aboye tale is laid, 
has long been possessed. 

L2 
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for its antiquit jV and I'emarkable for its big^essy and the vatt' exteht of 
land which its branches spread OTer; and the trunk thereof is well nigh 
thirty feet in girth, and» from the marvellous traditions concerning it^ it 
is called Derwen Ceiibren yt Ellyll — the Hollow Oak, the haunt of De**~ 
tnons. 

Above Nanneu is a high rock, whose top is encircled with a dyke of 
loose stones. This had been a British post, and, it may be, the hold of 
some tyrant, for it was named Moel Orthrwn^ or the Hill of Oppression* 
Now it was in the direction of this hill, that Sir Owen and Howel Sele one 
evening walked out* The pale beams of the moon did shine on the brows 
of the mountains, brightening every crag, and every spot of fising ground $ 
also casting over the valleys a soft light, and leaving the forests in th^ 
deep gloom of shadiness. Many stars did glitter in the clear sky, and 
might be seen reflected, with the rays of the moon, in many a lake and 
rivulet, which appeared like molten silver, sprinkled upon the distant plains 
and vdleys. All was still, and the chieftains were too much stricken with 
the scene before them, to break the silence which so well accorded there^ 
with. On the sudden a doe bounded forth they knew not whence, and Sir 
Owen addressing himself to Howety who was the best archer of bis days, 
said, that there was now a fine mark before him« Then Howel drew an 
arrow, and fixed it, and bent his bow, and pretending to aim at the deer, 
he hastily turned, and discharged his arrow full at the breast of Glyndwr, 
But Sir Owen was clad in armour, beneath his garments, and so he re- 
ceived no hurt. At this act of treachery he Mi;as greatly, enraged, and he 
drew his sword :' whereupon Sele threw aside the bow, and drew his. They 
struggled long, and each fought right bravely, and soon was the clashing 
of their swords heard by the followers of Sir Owen^ who hastened to the 
spot, and would have carried away Howel Sele. But just then his kins- 
man Gryffydd op Gwyn rushed forward with his retinue, and attempted 
a rescue. Fierce was the engagement, and obstinately was it contested : 
and the moon became suddenly overclouded, and the combatants knew not 
upon whom their deadly blows might descend. Dire was the confusion : 
for the vasi^als turned about, and wavered, scarce daring to deal out their 
vengeance. But the chiefs, goaded on with a furious hate, fought with 
desperation, and each was determined to rid himself of the other. At 
length, Howel fell. Gryrffydd was defeated with 'much loss of his men : 
and his houses of Berthlwyd and Cejh Coch were soon afiter reduced to 
ashes.' 

Howel Sele was never seen more amid the haunts of men, nor was his 
body discovered by any. 'Tis said that he lay for a long time welter- 
ing in his blood, at the. foot of the hollow oak; and that Sir Owen com- 
pelled the Abbot of Cymmer to help him to raise the mangled corse, and 
place it within the hollow trunk of that same haunted tree. Certain it is, 
that after forty years from the time of that deadly struggle, the skeleton 
of a man whose stature was like unto that of Howel Sele %^as discovered 
immured therein; but farther I know not. 
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THE joke; or» strolling players. 



By happy alchymy of mind 

They turn to pleasure all they fiiid.-«GRSSir. 



There was, some twenty years ago. 

Belonging to a country show, 

A certain dame, who once, *tis said. 

Was held for beauty much in dread 

By envious maids, who e*en confessed it — 

No matter — ^now you'd ne*er have sueu'd itj 

For Time, that tyrant o'er old maios^ 

Had planted many streaky shades 

Along her brow, in all directions; 

And on her cheek, in numerous sections; 

Her eye had lost its magic spark. 

Which seem'd t' have left her face i' th* dark.- 

Now she'd had, in her earlier age, 

A strong prediction for the stage. 

And once had cherished the idea 

Of lighting the dramatic sphere 

(Which, i' faith, a certain way. 

She now might without falsehood say) ; 

But she, alas! like many more. 

Had been most scurvily look'd o*er ; 

Yet, like a faithful mistress, still 

Stuck to it close though used most ill — 

She was, in feet, a sort of mother. 

Or some such relative or other. 

To what th' opprobrious world declares, 

A company of strolling players i 

And was, indeed, to such a oana, 

A most invaluable hand : 

She'd alter, patch, or mend, or make; 

Cook all their victuals-^-tthen partake ! 

Or, were there none, cared nought about it. 

But, quite contented, went without it. 

But now that I her worth have shewn. 
The truth to tell, it must be known. 
She had one fault, the most denying, 
A strong propensity for lying ; 
Indeed, so often did she shew't. 
She almost seem'd to lie by rote : 
And, all her wondrous tales to back« 
She'd got a most unholy knack 
Of proving eveiy word she'd said, 
By adding — * Ma^ I drop doton deadl^ , 
Though certain 'tis she had, of late. 
Less willing, p'rhaps, to speak of fate, 
Dropp'd the last word, content to crown 
Her ralsehoods with-—' May I drop down ' 

The world appears, I know not why. 
To libel strolling players, I 
Don't see the reason they can't be. 
As happy, if not more, than we j 
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For though to them dame Fortune deals 
Less cash« less spleadour, and less meals. 
Though this I know, I fancy, yet. 
She deals mor^ frolic and more wit — 
This company two wags possessed. 
The life and soul of all the rest. 
And they resolved, at least to try. 
Whether their wits could not supply 
Some subtle scheme, the which, oy playing. 
Might cure her of her impious saymg ; 
And if they could — ^no harm in trying. 
At the same time repress her lying :— *-« 

* I have it, Roter,' cries out Dick, 
The readiest knave to plan a trick : 

* I have it : come, give here your nand; 
And if shall fail what I have plannM, 
Let an cH woman be my portion. 

By day and — stop, a litUe caution-^ 
Atid Tm mistaken or *twill throttle 
Her strong afiection for the bottle !* 
For, be it Known, this worthy dame, — 
How many at her a^e the same! — 
' Had got a notion, right oi; wrong. 
That weakly age ne^ tomething Mttang: 
And would invohmtary stop. 
Whenever she passed a comer riion ^ 
But, knowing that good sense foroid it» 
Always most resohitdy hid it ; 
But there were times ner very eye 
Would prove, it was—.* an odious fie.^ 

But to the plBfi-«''fiays Dick, * JuM go 
And smug the bolfle firom below. 
Then run and get it lined withm' — 

* With water, Dick V — • No, no, with gin:*--* 
But Rover, with o'^erdouding brow. 

Said, tumii^ out his podnts, * How V — 

Light hearts are not to l)e diMnay Vl 

With such a transitory shade 

As want of casb--!ana Dick, although 

He*d not a coin, resolved to go 

And pawn his simt, but what heVl yoke 

The means ^ carry on the joloe^ 

We all know, often at a dai^ 
That ready wit is ready cash ; 
Howbeit, Dick was soon rehauM, 
Well pleased with what his wits had e«rft*d^ 
*Twas soon within the cupboard i^aced. 
And beck to Rover Dick noiiife haste; 
Who, with the rest, was &e& lehearsfflg. 
Or in dramatic tenns convening 
Upon the stage* Now entered Dick, 
And feign^^ 6a ^ sodden, lidt. 
He cries, ' Dame Flora, prithee go. 
And in th&eupboard, where, you know, 
Youll find the bottle;^.go, itta^e haste ; 
And mind you do not stop to taste;' — 



i 
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* I stop r she cried, with half a frown, 
' No, if I do— may I drop down/ 

She went, and much his comrades stare, 

And wonder how that Dick should e*er 

Become so soft as thus to trust 

Her not to taste ; — ^they knew she must^ 

But Dick to Rover loitefd near. 

And whispered softly in his ear. 

Who with alacrity withdrew ; 

Cries Dick, ' Now mind j you know your cue.' 

Flora retum'd, and gave to Dick, 

Whose solemn looks belied the trick. 

The bottle ; which, the truth to say. 

Had been half emptied by the way ; 

He took it, and before hi^ sight, 

Holding it between the light. 

Exclaimed, * Why surely there 's not here 

Half what I left j now dame I fear 

That you—' * Me I I drink it ? no, may—' 

But Dick repressed her ardour — ' Stay 5 

You, Flora,! 've observed of late, 

Oft in a most unproper state. 

For women of your years and seoM; 

In all a serious offence ; 

But now full resolute am I, 

Unless you solehinly deny 

The fact ; and not by words alone. 

But let the truth your actions own ; 

That you and I must quickly part ; 

Come, lay your hand upon your heart. 

And swear you *re jpildess of the sin. 

Of drinking any of this gin.' 

She was content — commenced her strasn-— 

And thus, anon, concludes by saying 

(By this time Dick had edged her o'er 

The centre of a large trap door), 

« If in my way to taste I stopp'd. 

May I drop d<yton /'-^and a&wn she dropped t 

Ail was expkin'd; and laugbter rung 
The walls, o'er which care lately hung: 
But dame was in a wretched state. 
Believing it \i)& work of Fate ; 
And from that moment dropped, so thinking* 
Her saying, lyJAg* and her drinking J 



A FSATHER 19 H|8 CAP. 

It was customary among the ancient warriors to honour such of their 
followers as distinguished themselves in battle, by presenting them with a 
feather, to place in the cap they wore when not in armour; and no one was 
allowed that privilege who had not, at least, killed his maiu In memoiy 
of this old compliment, we still say, when any person has effectea ft men* 
torioujB j^cticmj thftt it will b(i a feather in his cap^ 
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THE CONTENTED VETERAN. 
A Travelling Cempanifm. 

I RESOLVED, a few years since, to amuse myself with a tour througb 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, that seat of manufactures, which cootri^ 
butes so largely to our domestic comfort, and the support of our foreign 
commerce. I had letters of introduction to several respectable families 
residing at different places on my proposed route, I had heard much of 
the hospitality of this part of the kingdom, and entertained no doubt but 
that the liberality of their sentiments kept pace with the hospitality of 
their tables ; aild that practical accommodation to the wishes and desires 
of the guest, would be found strictly to accord with the kindness of the 
host. I took the mail to York, where I found one friend absent ; another, 
whom I had. formerly met at a bathing-place, and who had invited me, if 
ever I came to York, to make his house my home, no sooner saw me, thai| 
eagerly running up to me, he inquired, at what inn I ha,d taken up my 
quarters? I replied, at the Falcon, in Micklegate, " Ah," replied he, 
*' good house. I'll come down after dinner, and take a glass of wine with 
you." So saying, he brushed off. He had left the Minster to my enjoy- 
ment, and as I had only my own taste to consult, I spent my time in sur-i 
veying that beautiful fabric. The walls, the castle, and the new walks^ 
engaged and gratified my attention, nor di<^ my bathing-place friend for-r 
get to spend his evening in piy service, and regret that he was obliged to 
leave York betimes the ensuing morning, I had no business to keep me 
there, and proceeded without delay to l^eds, wb^re I found my letters of 
introduction procure m^ a reception of the heartiest kind. It seemed as 
if every one kept open house there ; every table appeared to have a spare 
knife and fork for the stranger ; and if I had h^d occasion to feel chagrin 
fit the conduct of one inhabitant of York, it seemed as if all Leeds ha4 
united to counteract the impression I might have felt under it. 

1 had no hesitation in expressing my wish to see one of their extensive 
manufactories. The effect of this resembled an electric shock. Silence 
seized the whole company — tfiey looked at each other, as if I bad 'com- 
mitted the most atrocious breach of decorum ; at length one recovering 
himself, replied in an under tone, scarcely louder than a whisper, *■* I 
doubt, — I am afraid, — ^I think it will be impossible," Another replied, 
" I never heard of any one being admitted."—" I have known," observed 

ar third, " I have k^own M these dozen years, but if I were to ask 

him, I should only be refused,"-?-" And 1," said a fourt^, " am particu«*, 

larly intimate with the young G , but I never could gain admission 

beyond the counting-house." In short, I found that the Leeds people 
were as jealous of their manufactories, as Spanish lords used to be of theic 
ladies, and, as my York friend had been of the, interior of his domicile^ 
Vexed and disgusted at this unreasonable reserve, I retired from thenc^ to 
try if i could succeed better at Bradford, Halifax, and elsewhere; bi\t, 
every where 1 found the same narrow spirit, to my no small mortification. 

In all these places 1 heard of the spirit and liberality of the Liverpool 
people, and the magnificence of the town and port, and particularly of 
the display of it in tJieir public buildings and institutions. I 'determined 
to hasten thither, expecting to find that gi^atificatTon which I had not yei^ 
pbtained. 
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Persons who hare never seen London, may talk of the magnificence of 
lirerpool, but those only can speak of it. It is extensive, and has some 
buildings on a large and elegant scale ; but the town itself is not well built^ 
The streets are irregular and ill paved, and the houses inferior to those in 
several of our provincial towns. 

i soon quitted Liverpool, and took my passage in the canal boat to Man- 
chester. We had not proceeded far on our voyage, before a man came on 
board, whose appearance strongly attracted my notice. He had passed 
the noon of life, but seemed strong and vigorous, save where accidental 
injuries of time and wear had interfered with him. He had lost an eye, 
and bore the scars of several severe wounds on his face. He limped with 
his right leg, and carried his left arm in'a sling ; but the expression of his 
countenance was that of cheerfulness, and the tone of his voice was quite 
in imison with it. 1 felt curious to know his history, and drew him into a 
conversation for that purpose. I found that he had been a soldier ; had 
seen much service ; and that the injuries done to his person, had been suf- 
fered in the service of his country. 

" How came you to be a soldier ?*' I inquired. " Sir," he replied, ** I 
was young and thoughtless, and wanted to be married to a girl in my own 
village ; the lass was good to look at, and had the merriest black eye of 
any one in the township. One day (it was the day they had been burn- 
ing Bishop Blaize) I went to our Town House, where the young folks 
were to have a dance in the evening, and I expected to dance with her % 
but when she came, she danced with Jack Brighouse, a young chap, whose 
father was thought to have some cash, and though I asked her again an4 
again, to dance with me, nothing but Jack Brighouse would suit her; so 
I went down into the tap, and whilst I was sitting there, and drinking to 
amuse myself, in comes a recruiting party. Well, thinks I, I'll ha^ done 
wi' her, and Jack, and all, so I took the King's money, and marched off 
the next morning." 

" And was that fortunate ?" I asked. 

*^ Oh yes, it was mickle better to serve the king than to serve her ; and 
besides, she turned out such a vixen, that she drove poor Jack mad, and 
spent all the brass that his fether had tqiled so many years for." 

" But you seem to have suffered much in the king's service," I ob-i 
served, 

" There are few but what do," he returned, ** but then I have a pen-^ 
sion ; now if I had staid at home, I might have met with all these accidents 
and had no pension ; so, d'ye see, here too I am fortunate." 

*• No," said I, " if you had staid ^t hoq[ie, you would hardly have 
been wounded, and surely it's better to be sound in body than lame." 

" Wounds are to be met with elsewhere than in the king's service," 
he replied, " and how fares it then? There was Squire Brain's gamcr^ 
keeper had nearly lost his life, and quite lost his leg, while watching the 
poachers; and his master said, as he could not walk after the game »s he 
did before, he should keep him no longer ; so the poor fellow, as he had no 
pension, was obliged to got to the poorhouse. So you see, I have served a 
better master, and am better off, than he. And again, it was much better 
work to watch and fight the French than the poachers ; and if we did un-» 
dergo many hardships, we always made up for it when we had the oppor-^ 
tunity, and there is nothing like hunger and want to get a good appetitej, 
and make a man enjoy plenty." 

«^ Bwt your eye," I interrupted him. 
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** Oh my eye !*«but that. was a cold caught by laying abroad one rainy 
.night at the siege of Bayonne. Several of my comrades lost both their 
eyes at that time, from sleeping upon the bare ground in their wet clothes* 
iNow I have one left, so here too I have been fortunate.'* 

** And why do you carry your arm in a sling?" I inquired. 

" At the battle of Toulouse we were attacked by the French cavalry— a 
dragoon struck at my head — I was raising my musket to guard me, when 
by some accident it slipped from me, and I had no defence to make but by 
raising my hand, which was severely wounded; and it afterward inflamed 
so, that it has been stifit and useless ever since ; but it saved my head, so 
that was fortunate again." 

** And how came you lame in your leg ?" I asked. 

*< In the same battle, after I was wounded in the arm, as I was sitting 
upon the ground, trying to stop the bleeding, for it bled sadly, and I was 
getting very faint, another French party came across us, and one of them 
liad raised his sword to cut me down as he went by. Just then his horse 
slipped and fell, and came rolling upon me, and gave my leg a twist, from 
which it has never recovered : so here too w^ good fortune, for if his 
liorse had not fallim, I should have been killed." 

^^ And what do you intend to do when you get home ?" 

** Why marry to be s«re ! I have a pension, and I can do somethiog 
yet towards getting an honest living ; there are plenty of girls in the coun* 
try ; more lasses dian lads { trow, after so many have beoi lost in Uie 
war. They all like a soldier: I can tdl many a tale to move their pity, 
und if they begin to pity they'll soon begin to love. AH the lasses are not 
like Nance Blackthorn, and I shall have a good home and cheerful fire- 
i^de after all my marchings and campaignings : so who can say that I'm 
not fortunate ?" 

Slethought, If all had thy spirit, they would be fortunate too. 



WHAT 18 LOTE? 

Ask not of the breeze that blows. 
Ask not qi the stream that flows. 
Both inconstant, neither knoMs 

What is love. 

Ask not cold and frigid age. 
Other themes his thoughts engage, 
Questioa not the beared ss^ 

Whatisk)v«. 

Trust not youth's impetuous flie^ 
Psission ill his views inspire. 
Of its victhns ne*er inquire 

What is love. 

Aak the tear 1h^ Alls the eye. 
Ask the boBom*s laboured s^. 
These, and then alooc^ reply. 

This is love. 
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Alasco* a Tragedy, in 5 Acts, by M. A. fiheo. 8toa Sherwood* 

Jones and Co« 

This tragedy has been excluded from the Stage, by the authority of 
the Lord Chamberlain, under the revision of the new licenser, George 
Colman, Esq. With this we have no concern, nor wilh the author's jus- 
tificatory preface, extending through fifty-^six pages ; we only estimate 
it as a literary production, and do not regard it for any political or party 
purposes. Considered as a reading drama^ it undoubtedly possesses many 
noble expressions and just sentiments, clothed in elegant language, but 
it appears to us to be deficient in that spirit of incident, and that variation 
of character, which should constitute it a favourite acting play. Difficult, 
and almost impossible it is, in the solitude of the closet, to portray with 
fidelity, and depict with energy, the varying passions which actuate human 
life : with the g^eat dramatist, *' to dip the pen in one*s own heart. ^^ The 
language of passion lengthens into declamation, emotions of love, and 
grief, and pity, and revenge, are detailed, rather than ejaculated, or 
coldly expressed by stage directions, rather than in appeals, to the heart. 

What endowments of nature, and not of art or education, are neces^ 
sary to form a great dramatic writer, are evident from the few that any 
country has produced. Italy can shew a Goldoni, and Spain a Lope de 
Vega. France, in her Racine and Comeille, has accomplished all that 
the drama of that country, fettered as it has ever been by the sacred 
unities^ can be able to efiect* And our own Shakspeare has both formed 
and completed English Tragedy. These remarks have been necessarily 
suggested to us by the production of a new tragedy. But Alascoy though 
destined to remain in the library, is not inferior to its contemporaries or 
predecessors in many respects. It eontains patriotic expressions and ele^ 
gant speeches, nor is it deficient in interest. The audior has fixed the 
scene in Poland. A chosen Jew in that unhappy country, are conspiring 
against the destroyers of their liberty, amongst whom a Baron Hohen- 
dahl, the Prussian governor of a Polish province, appears conspicuous. 
Count Alasco^ a young Polish nobleman, the ^Uve of Coimel Walsing^ 
haniy an English officer in the Prussian service, and privately married to 
his daughter Amanthd^ figures as a leader of the insurgents, in conjunc- 
tion with his friend Conrad. Hohendahlf in love with AmantluL^ is 
informed by his spies of the meditated oonspiraey ; he admonishes Wal" 
singham of this, and on expreSBiiig his fears for the safety of Amantha, 
procures her removal to his castle. Walnngham and Alasco meet, and 
the former severely reproaches the latter, to whom he had been a guardian 
and friend. Instead nf contending with his benefactor, he throws him- 
self into his arms, but is secured as a prisoner through the stern integrity 
of Walsingham^ who, however, goes to solicit his pardon. ^ HohendahU 
who had attempted.the virtue ciAmantha^ en&ounters ^jlotf ct, and is slain. 
Malinskiy a Potish conspirator, eherislling an enmity against Alasco^ in 
the manner of the conspivator in Venice Preserved^ attempts liis Hie in the 
prison, while sleeping, but is surprised by C<mrady and killed. Finally, 
Walsinghamj having procured the pardon &f Alasco, hastens to communi- 
cate the intelhgence, but finds that Amanthtty despairing of the safety of 
her lord, had destroyed herself.. Ovcarrame by this melancholy intelligence, 
he faints, and is borne from the stage. Alasco destroys himself, while 
Conrad vainly endeavovrs toprentent hvm« And th«Ns concludes the drama. 
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which is sufficiently tragic in its denouement. In pursuance of the plan 
DCfaich we adopted in reviewing Mr. Croly's comedy, we present the reader 
with extracts, selected from different parts, and which appear to us to 
possess poetical heauty, though their ^amatic effect might be doubtfid. 

INNOCENCE. 

He*B on his guard, who knows his enemy. 

And Innocence may safely trust her shield 

Against an open foe^ but who's so mailed. 

That slander shall not reach him ?-■ icoward Calumny 

Stabs in the dark. 

FACTION. 

The factious violence of thwarted pride^ 
And the low spleen that vulgar natiues cherish, 
A^amst thp hopes and dignities of the world* 
Too oft assume the mask of patriot zeal, 
And cheat us, in the garb of public virtue, 

PATRIOTISM. 

Well, then, there'$ hope for Poland. As for me, 
I hold my sword, my station, and my life. 
But as a trust, devoted to my country ; 
And when she calls, Tm ready, 

LONELINESS OF MIND. 

A terror sure, beyond th' occasion, thrills 

Through all my frame. I feel as one imprisoned—-. 

As hope and safety were shut out these walls. 

How still again ! — no stir of life relieves 

The dreary sense of loneliness that sinks me ! 

Would Bertha woe come bock I silence sleeps here^ 

As 'twere the death of sound, appalling more 

Than uproar. Hark! — 'twas my own motion startled n^^ 

There is a gloom in grandeur which, methinks, 

O'erclouds the cheerml spirit— frolic mirth,' 

The homely happiness of humbler life. 

Retreats abashed before the solemn brow. 

Of courtly pomp and grave-air'd ceremony, 

RECTITUDE AND ERROR. 

Could I distrust my cause,' or waver in it. 
This were a thing to shake me J Powers divine ? 
Shall right and wrong shift colours thus, and sb^w 
In such discordant hues to honest optics ! 
Shall man still war with man, bewildered thus* 
^Midst shadows and uncertainties of good. 
In moral anarchy I Mysterious Providence! 
What is it we call virtue ? Why is it not 
Clear as the light^-as noonday palpable ! 
That all, as to the glorious sun, might bow. 
In prompt, unerring homage. Why are we left 
To wandeii in the puzzling maze of doubt. 
Milled by vain chimeras from our course, 
Or setting up some idol of the mind, 
T9 triumph in the worship due to Uvifi^ ^ 

4ftd rival ih^ divinity of virtue \ 

PBEAMS/ . 

Aye, 
I know what 'tia to. dream ;?-4o whirl and toss . 
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tn the wild chaos of distempered sleep ; — , 

1*0 pant and suffocate, in horrid strif^ 

Shaking the monster night-mare from the breast* 

1 *ve been pursued by goblinsy-^^hideous forms. 

Agape to swallow me; — have breathless hung 

Upon the slippery verge of some vast precipice. 

And siidine down, have grasped, in thrilling agony. 

Some slender twig, or crumbling fragment mere. 

To save me from the yawning gulf below ; 

But such a dream as this, I have not known — 

So stamped with truth — so certified to sense — 

So chafaclered in all that marks to man, 

Life*s waking dreams, from sleep*s dose counterfeit 

I tell thee, &ther, such a dream might well 

Disturb the tests of strong reality, — 

Confound the forms, and substances of things ; — 

Astonish truth hersdf, with her own attributes. 

And shake the heart of daring incr^ulity. 

amantha's blessing. 

Curse thee, ray father I 
Hear, all ye sacred hosts of heaven ! my prayer ! 
Bless— bless my father! — on his reverend head. 
Pour this tt^orlas blessing— honour, health, and joy ! 
Ye ministering angds, wait upon his age ! — 
Chase from his couch the fiends of pain and care 
And let no thought of his unhappy child. 
Disturb his spirit, or molest his peace. 

WOMAN. 

No, thou shalt live, a model to tliy sex, 
Of every grace and virtue ; thou shalt prove 
That Heaven, in pity to the woes of man. 
Will sooth his spirit with celestial aid, 
And cast an angel in the mould of woman. 

HAPPINESS AND MISERY. 

O I had our lot been fix'd in calmer times. 

Or placed in scenes where no rude broils invade 

Life's tranquil course — where hearts might love at peace 

And homes be happy ! Wilt thou not, just Heaven t 

Wilt thou not frustrate, in their impious euds. 

Those evil spirits that molest thy world ! 

Who vex our days with war, and make this earth— «- 

This paradise of Nature's hand, endow'd 

With all things for our good— a howling waste 

Of woe and wickedness I 



CONVERSION OF A JEW. 

Boccaccio relates^ that a Jew, named Abraham, on being pressed to 
become a Christian, answered the monk, who was endeavouring to con-^ 
Tert him, that he would go to Rome) and see what was the conduct of the 
heads of the Catholic religion, and then decide. The monk, conscious of 
the profligacy of the Romish clergy, tried to dissuade him, but in vain* 
He went, and on his return thus addressed the friar : '^ Father, I am de« 
termined to embrace your religion, for if it were not true, the enormities 
committed by your clergy must have ruined it long since." 
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ANCIENT PAINTINGS. 

(A Letter. J 
Mr. Merton, 

Permit me to offinr your reftders a deflcnptkm of the Ancient Paintings 
which adorn the meetmg-room of the Society of Antiquaries at Somerset 
House. On the establishment of this learned and highly respectable body 
of gentlemen by King George the Second, his Majesty presented them 
four pictures, which he purposely removed from Windsor Castle, where 
they had been placed by Henry the Eighth, at whose command they were 
executed in commemoration of some ef the most brilliant events of his 
reign. As works of art they possess very considerable merit, but as the 
utility and beauty of light and shade, and the harmony of colours, were 
not formerly so well understood as at present, it would be uilfair to com- 
pare them with the productions of modem times. Still, however, if these 
pictures may be excelled in same respects, it should also be acknowledged 
that their merit in other particulars, will not yield to the most skilful pen- 
cil of any country or age. 

Besides the deficiencies of the ancient artists already hinted at, it is 
equally certain, that their knowledge of perspective was very imperfect. 
They evidently knew that all objects were viewed under its influence, but 
it was a science not yet reduced to fixed rules ; and if we may judge from 
their performances, rules were to them unnecessary, since had any been 
followed, they would have diminished the interest, in prq>ortion as they 
increased the accuracy, of their representations. The angle of sixty de- 
grees would comprise but a small space in an ancient picture. If the 
subject were historical,-*-a procession, or a battle, — the movements which 
occupied many acres of ground were compressed into a comparatively 
small space, which space, however, far exceeded any reasonable limits, 
according to the rules of perspective ; or if the subject were an English 
landscape, the entire park and gardens were commonly placed before the 
eye, in one uninterrupted view. * Labour and ingenuity were' unsparingly 
bestowed on these performances ; in proof of which I need only observe, 
that excepting on the back of an eagle, or some other soaring bird, no 
situation could enable the ancient artists to view their objects as they de- 
lineated them in their paintings, and in the engraved works of Plott, Rip, 
and Buck. I 1h^ to be pardoned this exordium, having for my object to 
declare the system under which the fine arts in this department were for- 
merly practised, and to which I know of no exception. I shall only farther 
observe, that artists of the present day are too apt, in the exuberance of 
their fancy, to overstep truth and nature. Formerly, exact representation 
was the solecism of the painter ; no deformities were corrected, no defici- 
encies supplied. Gold and silver appeared in all their brilliancy, green 
trees and fields assumed nothing of the autumnal hue, and tiled houses 
shone in undiminished rubicundity. 

The battle of Guine^te, or, as it is more commonly called, the battle 
of the Spurs, was fought in the year 1513. Henry the Eighth commanded 
the English army then in France, *but it does not appear that he was en- 
gaged in this action. The French forces were commanded by the Duke 
bf Longiieville, who, together with Bussi d* Amboise, Clermont, Imber- 
cotnrt, the Chevalier fiayard, and many other officers of distinction, were 
made prisoners. 
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The pictd]*^ Mamemorating this remarkable eR^ageinent, is the first 
to be described. Its merits are nnmerous, and of so hig^h a degree^ that 
I despair of Mnging' them all within the narrow compass of this letter,^ 
so as lo convey to the reader an adequate idea of the artist's invention in 
the design, and his skill in the execution of this piece. The centre part 
of the foreground exhibits all the horror and confusion of a battle ; to« 
wards the left, we observe the approach of the warriors in regular order, 
mounted on horses, apparently no less eager than their riders to eng-age 
in the conflict : the men are clad in compete armour, they bold spears 
and banners, and their heads are crowned with plumes of feathers. Be-^ 
hind these are seen tbe trumpeters, whose banners display the royal arras 
of England, namely, France and England, quarterly. Towards Uie right 
appear the English in full pursuit of the enemy. The struggle in the fore* 
ground is of such a character, that had the entire field been contested in 
a similar manner, the name by which the battle has always been desig- 
nated, could not with propriety have been applied. Immediately in the 
centre is a commanded of rank, distinguished by the richness of his ar- 
mour, the spreading plume in his helmet, and the superb dress of his 
horse, on which are displayed the royal arms of England, the crest, a lion 
passant guardant^ being placed near the tail of the animal. The com* 
mander is apparently receiving the submission of a disarmed warrior, who 
is kneeling before him. Beyond, and towards the right of this figure, a 
warm contest ts engaged in for the possession of the French standard. As 
it would be tedious and perplexing to point out the situation and action of ^ 
every individual conspicuously engaged, I will only particularly notice two 
mounted warriors towards the left, and on the right hand, two veterans, 
whose horses have fallen beneath them, but who are still resting on their 
saddles, their feet on tbe ground, and their arms nphfled to oppose the 
menaces of their enemies. The first two figures are opposed to each 
other. Animation is no less characteristic of the horses than of their ri^ 
ders, who are closely engaged with the sword, and exhibit nncommon 
energy of attitude and expression. The other two figures command atlen-* 
tion from the gallant spirit with which they resist the attacks of their op* 
posers, although entangled with their dead horses. I have often dwelt 
with admiration on the easy elegance, the resolute air of self-defence, de- 
picted in these warriors in particular, and I am bold to assert, that if their 
expression can be equalled, it cannot possibly be surpassed, by the most 
skUlul artist of any age.* The landscape of this admirable picture is verj 
interesting. In tbe middle distance aj^ears tbe English camp ; and be^ 
yond it, that of the enemy, whose soldiers are occasionally seen among the 
hollows of the hills. In the extreme distance is a fortified town, the prin<n 
cipal feature of which is a magnificent church. The surrounding country 
is hilly and barren. It only remains to be observed farther of this pic- 
ture, that its execution is masterly, and that it is in perfect preservation. 

I « ■! I I ■ I ■ > ■ « M ■■ I I.I .III I ■ 

• The iuterest of this part of the picture is enhanced by a scene characteristic 
of b field of battle, namely, the remoyal of the wounded or dead of distinguished 
rank, from the immediate scene of action. A soldier, in complete armour, and a 
youth, are bearing away the lifeless body of a efaieftain, whose helmei has fallen 
iTom his head. It is worthy of noti«e, that the head of the living soldier, the vizor 
of whose helmet is down, was cut out many years ago, for some purpose or other 
now incapable of beings ascertained, and at a subsequent period was carefully re- 
placed. As another of these pictures bears similar marks of violence, I shall not, 
at present, state the probable reason of this blemish. 
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The Diike of Lon^eville was taken prisoner by Sir John Clerk, irho 
was rewarded for this act of his gallantry by an augmentation to his fa-^ 
mily arms. He lived in Oxfordshire, and lies buried in the chancel of 
Thame church, where a monument, consisting of a small, but beautifully 
engraved and enamelled brass, was placed to his memory. The warrior 
is represented in a kneeling posture, with his hands joined in prayer ; he 
is clothed in armour, and wears his surcoat, on which are displayed his 
arms, with the augmentation, as follows : ^ 

Argent, on a Bend Gules, between three Pellets, as many Swans proper. On a 
Canton Sinister, azure, a demi Ram Saliant, argent, armed or, in chief two fleura de 
lis of the last, over all a Baton dexter as the second in the Canton. 

Beneath the figure, is this inscription : ** 9ttt lyeth Sr John Clerk 
6f Northe Weston knyght wyche toke Louys ofOrleans Duk of Longue- 
tille and Marquis of Rotuelin prysoner at the jomey of Bomy by Teroi- 
lane ye xvi day of August in the v yere of the reigne of the noble and 
Victorious Kyng Henry ye VHI. wyche John decessyd the v day of Apll 
Ao, Dni 1.5.3.9. whose soule God pdn." 

Being unwilling to mar that variety^ which forms so agreeable a feature 
of your entertaining miscellany, 1 will not now trespass farther upon its 
pages; in order that I may, with a better grace, resume *this subject at 
an early opportunity. 

Yours, &c, 

U. 



THE ABSENT MAN« 

The Chevalier de Brancas, gentleman usher to the Queen Dowager of 
France, mother of Louis the Fourteenth, was subject to the most extraor^ 
dinary absence of mind. On one occasion, as he passed under a lustre in 
the queen's drawing-room, his wig caught, and remained hanging on the 
chandelier. The courtiers could not refrain from laughing ; De Brancas 
perceived the wig, and laughed louder than the rest ; nor was it till some 
time afterward that he discovered his loss. — It is reported of him, that, on 
leaving the palace one evening, he got, by mistake, into another person's 
carriage. The coachman, thinking it was his master, put his horses in 
motion, and drove home. The chevalier sprang from the carriage, tra-» 
versed the court-yard, hall, and ante-room, and seated himself calmly in 
the principal saloon. The master of the house at length returns, and has 
no small chfficulty in persuading the chevalier that he is not in his own 
apartment. 



BARBARITY OF SYLLA. 

In the civil wars of Marius and Sylla, the greatest atrocities were al- 
ternately committed by both parties. On Sylla' s return from the east, 
when undisputed master of Rome, he caused about four thousand soldiers 
of the opposite faction to be massacred near the temple of Jupiter Stator, 
where the senate was then assembled. Alarmed at the g^ans of the un- 
hajppy men, the senators sat silent and horrorstruck. ** Proceed,*' said 
Sylla, << His but a few seditious who are punished by my orders^* 
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The tears dropp'd foat on unned breasts at the midmost hour'of dajr. 
The pealing volley ahook the turf where the buried chiiflaiii lay ; 
And the trumpets flouriah'd loudly, as a vict'iy bad been won. 
And the banners waved full proudly, aa a triumph had been done. 
Sad were the eyes aud dark the brows that march'd ^m thence away, 
Where deep in blood the arm of strength and heart of valour lay r 
But the maitial train swept slowly on, far as the eye oonld see. 
And the '[Aaix was left in solitude, and lost to memory. 
The setting sun look'd brightly forth, the pomp of war was gone. 
When the light robe of a woman waved amid that place so lone; 
And prone a female form did lie, upon that lowly giare. 
And none w»e near to dry ha tears — to comfort her — or save. 
Tbe sunbeam faded &om the sky — the chilly night came on ; 
The owlet hooted as it beard the night-bird's mournful song — 
A requiem to the parted soul, meet for a grave so drear, 
But grievous to tbe mourner's heart, who linga'd panting near. 
Mom roee in splendour o'er the woods — yet motionless she lay, 
N"or bead she raised, nor hand she stirr'd, throughout tlie livelong day; 
And when the sunset died away, behmd the shady hill. 
The heavinga of her breast had ceased ; — ber beart was cold an^atill. 
Suns rose and set, and autumn's leaves were shed, and wint^ came— 
And snow and storm defaced that form, and wrong'd that lov^y frame ; 
And wmtei yielded then to spring, aad spring to summer grew. 
When small white hones, the hunter's eye, in wondering sorrow drew. 
Those small white bones were scattered, about a hillock green. 
Where tansies sprung around them, and where vi'lets grew between ; 
Lon6 was t2>e place, and sad tbe sound, of th' lowly moaning breeze^ 
Y^ sights and sound* are oo tbe earth, e'en sadder still, than these. 

S. 
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«>—'-*< Her dorid faealtfa was 8oftened~tato a tint so delicate and tender, 
as to gife to bertransparentskm the brelineas of a blooming rose. Her 
bright and : silken tresses were tastefully disposed beneath a head-dress 
most bejcoming-* A silk robe was so shaped as to disjday thd symmetry 
of her gracefiil and slender form to every advantage. Her swanlike neck, 
rivalling the snow in whiteness, was in part covered with a high boddice, 
partly t)iroi|ni back, so as modestly to display the throat and bosom 

. . , , He|ij voic&-*-soft anddulcet* The Duke could not resist her fasci- 
nation— K^oplceal the tender emotions she excited — ^nor restrain his admira- 
tion. His iwords were eloquence. She was essential to his happiness—- 
she, the' sole possessor of his heart — 'his affections. « 4f « 4f 

Lydia was not unsusceptible. The gentle, persuasive accents of the. 
Duke— -his air, so grandy so east/ — ^his actions, noblCf generous^ and Ao- 
nourahh. ♦♦«-♦.♦ « 

The heart-r-&ll,_unutierably.full— ryielded entire acquiescence — ^tears 
of love, joy, and happiness, reciprocally flowed. *»*♦«* 

. , . Anthems^—solemn and sublime — ^filled -the temple with a rich- 
ness and harmony — the most captivating— swelling — ^and then dying away 
in grand mellifluous celestial cadences. 

They ascended the altar — their feelings of. love and constancy were 
ratified. 

She, the general attraction — ^the soft timidity, the most delightful basb- 
fulness, the' rosy blushes, that sufliised her cheeks — ^the joy and tender- 
ness thai beamed in 'her downcast er^es, were, imitedly^ divinely betefiful ; 
while the manly. di^ty, gracefuhiesAof carriage, and affiibility of deport- 
ment, of the ])iike«. were equally imviable. 

The ceremony pa^sed-Hstate and grandeur^ enchanting bliss, awaited 
them; peals of bells, bands of music, dancing, minstrelsy, and universal 
joy, closed the scene — all invoking blessings on the happy pair. — A jovial 
Friar retiring from the scene, in allusion to the Bride's laughter and its 
influence, rapturously and spontaneously exclaimed, 

Elle ha tr^s bien ceste gorge d*albastre, 

Ce doux. parler, ce cler tainct, ces beaux yeux ; . 

Mais, en eflect, ce petit ris foUastre, 

C'est k mpn gre; ce qui lul sied le mieux : 

Elle ca pourroit les chemins et les lieux, 

Otf elle- passe, k plaisir inciter: • ' 

£t si ennuy.m^ venoit contri^ter. 

Taut que par mort fust ma vie abbatue, 

II ne faudroit; pour tae respoiter, 

Que ce ri* Ik^ duquel elle me tue. * ^' ' ' 
Yes, that white neck, tod beautiful by half. 
That voioe, that tint, those eyes, all do her honour ; 
And yet, in truth, that little giddy laugh 
Is wliat, in my nlind,'sits the best upon her: 
< Good Gkxl ! 'twould make the veey strsets and ways, 
Through nrhich she passes bmik into a plefianre. 
£lid melancholy come to mar my days. 
And kill me in the lap of too much leisure. 
No spell wfi» wa&lii^'frota)^ the kleiRl to r^^ me^ 
But only that sweet m^ with whkh. abe sbys me. w. c. w. 

*«♦■ The admirers of our Johnsonian periods, will excuse this Ituxmie ienti- 
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THE MONK OF ST. BBRNAKD. 

' I WAS Spending the winter at Paris in the year 17—, when I received 
letters from my femily, who had retired into Italy, requiring my immedi- 
ate presence there. With reluctance 1 jprepared for this journey ; it was 
one that would have afforded me the most pleasing gratification under any 
other circumstance, than that of quitting a metropolis, whose gaieties I 
had anticipated with much pleasure, and which I was just heginning to 
enjoy. Neither was the season of the year the hest adapted for travelling, 
it being the depth of winter : the decree was altogether so much against 
my inclination, that I could not but think it a little savouring of the ty- 
. rannical. 

The winter was remarkably severe, and our progress was most provo- 
ki^gly slow, owing to the badness of the roads, which the snow had ren- 
dered, in many places, impassable. However, we at length reached the 
foot of the Alps, over which the postillions were positive we might make 
our way. 

I had determined to rest for the evening at the first house of accommo- 
dation that presented itself, and had been nearly two hours in momentary 
Expectation of meeting with one. It was with some alarm that I perceived 
an expression of doubt lingering in the postillion's features, as we ascend- 
ed*, or rather attempted to ascend, a very difBcult pass. Danger envii 
roned us on every side, and I was now perfectly aware that the postillion 
had mistaken the road. He was at last so completely benumbed with the 
cold; as to lose his station, and fall powerless in thersnow. Having placed 
him within the carriage, every thing near convinced me of the hotror of 
our situation. The moon, which, till then, had been shining brightly, was 
now enveloped by a passing cloud, which obscured the atmosphere. The 
horses had proceeded mamy miles beyOnd their intended stage, and, as I 
had perceived long before, were much wearied. The cold at length be- 
came so intense, that the limbs of one became so stiffened, as to be ren- 
dered nerveless. The other, on a sudden, made a desperate plunge ; a 
tremendous craissh ensued, followed by a rustling noise: the carriage uti- 
donbiedly fell froih a considerable height : the last thing that I can call 
to my recollection was the severity of the cold, which thrilled through 
every vein till life seemed departing. 

Itie first impression that lingers on my memory, is that of a warmth 
from sontie otject^ which 1 had neither power nor sense to discern. It 
lay on my breast, aiid, in my bewildered imagination, I hop^ it was some 
compassionate spirit exerting its genial influence over me. When I camd 
to myself, I found that Iwas extended, buried in the snow, with a gourd, 
containing a small quantity of liquor; from whence I was at a loss to ima- 
gine. I looked around for my carriage, but could discover no traces ei- 
ther of that or of the ill-fated postillion and horses. For a long time I en- 
deavoared, in vain, to convey the liquor in the gourd to my mouth ; for 
xny hunger and ' thirst were most excruciating ; and it was not without 
much perseverance that my frost-bitten fingers perform^ their office. I 
felt considerablj^vived by the dram, but my inclination tb sle^ was so 
predominant, thanalthough I was aware death was the forfeit, I could not 
forego the temptation. ' ' 

I renijraibef notlitng more till i found myself in a small room, more re- 
sembling a cell than a bed-chamber^ The bed and the fomiture were re- 
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vcOLTkahly plain, and, saving a picture of the crucifixion, there was nothings 
that approached to ornament. I remained in a state of stupid wonder for 
a length of time, endeavouring in vain to recall my scattered ideas, till a 
venerable old man, habited as a monk, entered the room. I attempted to 
speak » but found my tongue cleaved, as it were, to the roof of my mouth« 
1 then made kn essay to rise ; but I seemed to have no command whatever 
over my limbs, which remained cold and torpid. Bewildered by the sin* 
gularity of my situation, and my mind remaining much disordered, I con- 
ceived myself labouring under the spell of an enchantment : when the old 
man beckoned me to be quiet, and administered a cordial ; at the same 
time gently chafing my limbs. 

I remained in this state several days, visited constantly by this man and 
a younger one, of whom 1 shall speak hereafter. I was at length so far 
recovered, as to be able to inquire into the cause of my being there : the 
good father unravelled the mystery by informing me, that I had been 
found by one of the dogs of St. Bernard, and was then within the hallowed 
walls of its charitable monastery^ 

I slowly but gradually improved, and my observations became more. in- 
quisitive and acute ; in particular they were directed towards the younger 
man, whom 1 before mentioned as having constantly attended on me. Ne- 
ver shall I forget the noble expression of his features, which told of high 
birth and exalted station. He was seemingly about five or six-and-thirty, 
and singularly handsome; his head would have made a fit model for a 
sculptor, who wanted the union of grace, beauty, and dignity. Shaven a« 
it was in the crown, and enveloped in his cowl, it presented the appear- 
ance of a breathing Italian picture. He was rather above the middle 
height, and, although disfigured by his garb, seemed most exquisitely pro- 
portioned. But it was not these charms that threw so wild an air of ro- 
mance around him; it was the settled thoughtfulness, the deep though 
subdued melancholy, which wa^ visible in his countenance, that excited 
my sympathy. He attended me constantly, and treated me with the ut- 
most tenderness; oftentimes he fell on his knees, ilnd prayed with a fer- 
vour beyoi^d expression, tUl large, drops stole down his features. Then 
lie lifted his imploring eyes towards heaven, and they seemed illuminated 
above mortality. "Virtue," says Virgil, "is more acceptable when it 
appears in a pleasing form ;V aind I thought it was not presumptuous in 
me to hope, that that Being who looks down upon us all with an equal and 
indulgent eye, would grant the supplications of one, who seemed bom to 
command, and formed to reign over the rest of his species, now prostrate 
before him, in the utmost humility, invoking his mercy. My faitn assured 
me bis prayers were heard ; for, by degrees, I completely recovered the 
use of my limbs, although 1 was kft with but a small remnant of strength* 
I had often made inquiries respecting my earthly saviour, as I called 
him, but could never obtain a satisfactory reply. At last I was informed 

he was the Count V , the descendant of one of the noblest families in 

Italy, whoiiad given up (in the holy father's words) :his titie, his spaeious 
domains, all earthly ties, and all earthly vanities, for the love of God, and 
^he good of the holy Mother Church. The cause they knew not, unless 
it were {^s they believed) out of Ipve of religion, and disgust of the world. 
Although jpreyiously accustomed to every indulgence that luxury, wealth:, 
and rank could bestow, no brother was so severe on himself, wfd y^t so 
b;Bn^yplent tojvards the rest of mankiftd, as my ^tvaordiiiary befie- 
factpr. .... . ' .....♦.,,. 
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This wai all the venerahle father could inform me, and which^ so far 
from abating my curiosity, inflamed it tenfold. 

By degrees I was able to set up in my chamber, and was glad to make 
use of the books that the library of the monastery aflbrded. The Count, 
or, as he was called now, Father Eugene, to my great satisfaction, fre- 
quently took a share in my studies. The topics of conversation at first 
generally sprang ftom the books we had been perusing ; but when we en-* 
tered into more general subjects, I was amazed, as well as delighted, with 
the depth and penetration of his remarks ; they were, at the same time, 
brilliant and comprehensive ; and, although invariably tinged with a sor* 
rowful complexion, they evidently sprang from a mind of extraordinary 
natural and acquired powers. I was then very young, and enthusiastic ta 
a high degree * and although he appeared wedded to a monastic life, I had 
the vanity to suppose he was not less pleased than myself in shaking off 
some of its* monotony. 

The similarity in many respects of our tastes, dispositions, and senti- 
ments, created a close sympathy in our breasts. I at length ventured to 
inquire of him the events or his past life, and the reasons of his forsaking 
a world, which would have held him as its brightest ornament. For a 
whilehe seemed agonized with what was passing in his mind, till at length, 
bursting from the cell with an extravagance that was unusual with himi 
he exclaimed, " To-morpow you shall know alU" 

The regret I Mi for the distress I evidently had occasioned him, could 
not abate the tumult his promise had created. That night I did not rest;, 
I had scarcely paid my morning orisons, before I found Father Eugene by 
my side. After he had affectionately inquired after my health, I reminded 
him of his promise. His countenance underwent a slight change, and he 
addressed me to the following effect : 

" Your curiosity 1 observe is awakened, at the circumstance of an indi- 
vidua], so munificently endowed by fortune, cut off from the social haunts 
of man, and buried in the recesses of a monastery. 

** I am a descendant of an ancient and noble family, and my parents 
thought themselves justified in entertaining the greatest expectations of 
me. At my father's death, which happened about my fifteenth year, I be- 
came the sole anliety of a fond but ilLjudging mother. She beheld, with 
enthusiastic delight, the advancement I made in every kind of knowledge 
and accomplishment, and felt fully satisfied that the name of V— ^^ — would 
not only descend untarnished, but would acquire greater fame from its in-p. 
heritanoe by her. son. How these bright hopes were blasted ; how these 
fond desires remained tmgratified, through one act of folly and crime, you 
shall hear, 

V* I. had scarcely reached my five^and-twentieth year, befbre it was 
thought politic, on account of my family, rank, affluence, and<-— as all va- 
nity now has fled — ^my personal accomplishments, that an alliance should 
take place between me and some distinguished female. The highest ho- 
nours .were within my grasp ; a princess might have been mine, had I as- 
pired so high. But my heart and affections had long been plighted to » 
more lowly individual, who at that time lived as an. humble confidante 
witb the Countess, my mother. She was the daughter of a dec^sed friend 
of my father's, of a noble though decayed &mily, and, at the death of her 
surviving parent, fiad consented to reside under my mother's roof, where 
ear ill-fated intimacy was ftiriDed. 1 will not speak of her beauty, al- 
though she was possessed of all that words can possibly, conveys Flom 
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ireuce-^*^' H^reliis utteraQce. became choked, but after some agitation he 
proceeded: ** Pardon, signpr^ ijm weakness; 'tis for the '&*8t time these 
t^n h^Dg years that that word has efkcaped these lips, and it hiings with it 
a tide oC regretM and. a£oaizi|ig recollections, * 

. . >^ Witha xnind as exalti^d.^s.her pexison was beautiful, no wonder I be-» 
came deeply enamoured ; nor was J less esteemed ; for the innocent girl 
loved me with all the enthusiastic ardour and boundless faith which in- 
spire a woman's first affection. The tiioe passed away like a di-eam to 
me, but not to others. It was the wonder of all, particularly of the Coun- 
tess, that I did not avail my^tf of the ^a^^ii^ prospects that weroopea 
to mc» ../,-... •,..._ 

, A year in this delusive rapture passed $way^ till the reason of imy.aver-* 
slpn ^Q.matrjmony was whispered to my mothev« Shp became alavmiag^lj 
incensed with, the innocent cause, whose charms bad.created in merS0,great 
an apathy towards the rest of her sex, and carried .her. resentinftit to ita 
> fullest ex^nt by discarding her. 
s ** The. despised aodinsplted Florence took refugejn the house of jsl la^y 
of distinctidd, who.had betii& ja fripnd of the faqnily^ tHaugh hith(H:^>at es- 
mity with mine ; and she was Feceived wifhilBXuHatiOii*, . In4igaa|jt:at the 
cruelty pf the County*, } nolo^iger was Jie^i^ed, but tote} her my ie^ti- 
tion of making tybe ionoceut girl the.fnture par tber of my Jtle.and hononrsi 
*' I cannot describe the rcige and.disappiQintmeAt of my mother when she 
heard oi iiiy'det^rmifiatioii. , She was^'idly aware of the depth of ray efi^c- 
tion, and the firmness of my .resolution when fixed .on any piarticalar poi&t; 
she had immediate recoaiise to mw^ fiendish advisers, aad eventuaUy ob- 
tained her epd, i . 

' ' * They saw that my affection for Florence was the Jife-/iptiBg of my exist- 
ence, and that nothing but the darkest treachery couid^bate it. Erery 
means-was taken — every ajftifice'employed, to ^bakemy icooJidenjce in my 
dearest hope, but for a ifhile without effect: but at length I fell a dupe to 
the most horrid of machittatmns«. 

. <^ It wa43 at first darkly hinted to me, that Florence's conduct, was not so 
circumspect ass I imaginedi. the foul charge 1 spumed with indignati<Ni ; it 
could i&ever, I thought, remain for an instant in my breast. But there* k 
}ay darkly hid, unknown to> me. I thought all that I hajrboured for hep 
was l^e tenderest wish for her welfare, and wh^ a fee^itg of doubt eame 
^ver my mind,.! imputed it to the lively feeling of my aSec4iOn« 
. <<> Moved by the gross falsehoods that were invented at her expense, by 
degrees my belief in her. purity began to be undermined;- aad although to 
aespect her ofinfiddity seemed to harrow my heart, it madd^ed-me when 
I thought she was less reserved to others than she was to me : as m^ coii-i 
fidence in her' virtue di^creased, my desires hebaihe nsore tum^tuoelB. ' 
. .** Oh God ! that the chastest and purest of feeiiags should be turned, by 
Aie machinations of the worst of mankind^ to the.^ost deplraved and aban*^ 
doned I Poor infatuated girl, innocent and pure, as thou wast, wkh only 
the crime of loving a wretch.beyond bounds^ who was determined to betray 
thee, that thou ishouldst beoomeithe victim of deceit and treachery \ 

.''The impulses of an imrestrained passion :c<im{^e)be)y' mastered my rea- 
lion. I could not bear the thought of sharing «sy name with one, of whose 
purity a doUbt Existed ; nor yet could I be restrained frc^ the possessioit 
of those, charms which were .'not withheUi from others* * No, I had resolved 
it should not be ao), audi made upao^-ih^aftcttcML'she had' for me^ for fso 
haseapurpneev .•*''' "' ■' •' •- *- 
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" Tears an<l enti:QatiM9 whichi segmrded its li|l)9Qris^» were at first be- 
stowed on me; fcut after sacredly pl^girg my word, thj^t 1 would, at.tjie 
death bf my mother, do her that justice wlucb, wMIe she was living, I 
could not; without incurring her implacable resentment, the innocent Flo- • 
rence became the victim of my duplicity. 

" I will not dwell on a narrative so fraught with horror ; the conse«^ 
queoces attendant upon this crime, soon made kuovm to Florence her dis- 
tressing sitGEition. She entreated, sliie tmplored,"siie hteg' ttjpon nie, ancti 
wept ov^ me, to restore her to the world, beibi^e sbe became disgraced 
and abandoned. €ouid 1 then suflfer a feeting o{ doubt to enter my mind ? 
Yet actuated by the most agonizing, though udfoundiid, sospicioD, I rew 
fused, aiid for a while ibrsook her. * ■ > 

** But the day of retribiition drew near; her situation couldno-longper. 
be concealed ; and as she had then become a thinSg cGsbonotlred, and co&*. 
laminated with infamy, she Ws pitilessly tlimed from- ike only roof she 
could call her own,- to perish atid to die. 

- i'A Spark of feeling yet haunted my breast,— ^ye, ^and one of afibetion* 
tod '(aitlH)ugh I had endeavoured in vain to suppress it), -*-*wfaeii I saw the' 
wretched e^cts of my crime, whose victim was Wddenily overtakea with- 
its oiost agonizing consequences. At this awful crisis, reason begun -to 
exert her ii^nence over me, and I tretnbled for the past, with^ Btr<Mig> 
determination for the future. It was at last' over: we ^bedsime parents u 
but no &cea of joy were ready to salute ;us. Florerice*s eyes were direct- 
ed, with a look of resignation, towards heaven,, as if in joyful hope of its' 
forgiyeness. : iCoold I then entertain a doubtful feeling, of he^ innocencQ f^ 
No : it once more illumined her face, but it was X\^e last time : her ^irit^ 
already seemed mingling with something of a purer nature. She ad- 
dressed note in. terms so sad, vet so forgiving, they still linger in ipy ear^ 
and vibrate in my heart. 9he knew, she said, that' 1 had 'doubted,, but 
deemed it jright, in resigning her last breath into 'the hands of the Al- 
mighty Giver, to declare, that she had ever loved roe alone; beyond any; 
thing else upon earth, and that her greatest offence had consisted in sa-. 
crificing all that was amiable in her nature for njy happiness. Her conn-: 
tenance assumed a look that told her soul was lost in the t^onteniplation of 
somethiiig above earth ; then suddenly casting her eyes towards me, with* 




child the next. The ilWated fruit of frailty breathed its last, ajmost' witli 

its first gasp of breath. ^l gazed on those eyes,' which once looked up' 

with so much affection to mine, uow glazed, fixed, and insensible.-^l flung^ 
myself franticly on 'the bosom th^-t sacrificeditspeacefor my happiness-^' 
I kissed again and again the cold lips that once br&athjed with such fond- 
ness my name. I called myself her murderer — I felt that 1 ,was such.'* * ' 
He uttered these word^ with an appalling vehemence, and'then fell eiV 
hausted on his knees, covering his face with his hands, t heard the deep 
sobs burst from his breast, and his whole frame seemed (Joavulsed with 
agony. He shortly after rushed from his cell, and I never saw him again. 
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AKCIBNT AND MODEttN TRAOBDT. 

Darkness and obscurity involve the earlier history of tne drama* Tra- 
gedy, as its name implies, derived its origin from the celebration of an 
Attic festival, where a goat or skin of wine was adjudged to the best 
poetiq^l ode ; Horace alludes to this custom in the words ' 

^ Vilem certavit ob hircum, 

Dnunatic representations, were first introduced by Thespis, whose humble 
fiftage wala waggon, jand whose perforraanoe consisted of a rude, inelegant 
representation of some trUHing subject: he and his successors, Epigenes^ 
Phrynicbus, and Cha^rilus, may, with propriety, be styled < the iiwentors 
of the drama ;' but to ^schylus alone belongs the title of ' Father of Tra- 
gedy^^^-^tri^edy -in its noMest ^ense — moral, sublime, pathetic. .£schy- 
ms flourished 01. lxx. 1/ about &00 years B. C. Public theatres were 
then first erected,-r^the actors were clothed in elegant and appropriate 
dresses,— while admiring crowds flocked to the novel spectacle. Sopho- 
cles carried the improvements of iBschylus to a stiU greater extent : he in- 
creased the chorus, and the number of the performers ; and, under hia 
management, the ancient drama arrived at its highest pitch of excellence. 
In considering the respective merits of the three Greek tragedians,-— 
to ^schyluswe may justly assign sublimity of thought, boldness of ex- 
pression, strength of imagery, and richness of poetry : 

- Tragoedias primum in lucem iEschylos protulit, et sublimis, et gravis, et grandi- 
lo(]uuii, 8«pe usque ad vitium. (Quint, x. 1.) 

fo Sophocles belong harmony, elegance, and variety, with much force ; 
pr, to use the words of an anonymous author of his life, 

'To ^ripides may be ascribed beautiful simplicity, the moral and pathetic. 
Such is the brief outline of Ancient Tragedy, and its first ^eat mas- 
ters. Let us nqw consider Modern, as compared with ancient tragedy. 
The 'most striking difference consists in the abolition of the Chorus ; which, 
indeed, is so evidently an appendage of the drama, while yet in imperfect 
infancy, that its removal, in its present advanced and superior state, is 
i|anctioned and justified by ^very suggestion of reason. There existed not 
among the iincients that spirit of romance, that inexhaustible fund of pa- 
thetic incidents in private life, from which are derived all the beauty, pa- 
thos, and interest, of the modem d^ama : tboy were confined to a few his- 
torical or mythological traditions, to the simpUcity of which the constmc- 
^on of their drama wa^ admirably adapted. But hqw th^ imagination has 
a wider range, the stores of incidents are more abundant, the fields of sci- 
ence are more enlarged :- — ^these causes naturally require some material 
alteration in the drama. Who, bums not when JBschylus describes the 
strife of battle ? y^ho melts not with $3rmpathy when Euripides paints, in 
such true and natural colours, the softer emotions of the heart } How 
peautiful is the description of the unhappy, distracted Phaedra, now inly 
pining away, ^pw frantic with the violence of love ? more especia^lly in the 
passage, 

Yet, in modem tragedy, a more constant interest pervades the whole, 
while the feelings are wrought up to a greater intensity of sympathy ; and 
the melancholy impressions left upon the mind cannot so easily be effiiced« 
Hence arises the superiority of Modem Tragedy^ Z« 
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CHARLES THR FIRST. 

Cornet Joyce, an active member of the Military Committee, and by 
profession a tailor, was tbe person appointed by Cromwell to tsJce charge 
of the Kinr, and place him in the custody of the army. When the Mo- 
narch was first told he was a prisoner, through the cowardly avarice of the 
Scotch, upon whose protection he had thrown himself, he was playing at 
chess. '* Go on with your game, sir,*' said he to his antagonist, without 
rising from his seat; and when, after an hour's play, he won the game, 
*' Now, sir, I attend you," was all he vouchsafed to Joyce. 



THE STOLEN KISS. 

Smootr'd be that brow, and chased the frown 
Tliat half obeys thy tardy will. 
Nor think to awe my raptures down. 
For anger makes thee lovdier still. 

In vain thou wouldst compel the ire. 
But lightly felt — but jGaiintly shewn. 
Thine eyes betray, beneath their fire. 
The panion thou wouldst blush to own. . 

Then still that proudly-swelling breast-^ 
And soften down thy mantling cheek — 
*Twas but a kiss — ^tlmt well expressed 
The tenderness I could not sp^. 
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ELEGT. 

Why heaves thy bosom with tumultuous throbs. 
When o'er the grave thou dropp'st the parting tear ^-^ 

Why cherishes thy heart its stifled sobs. 
When mem'ry bears thee back to Friendship's bier ^— 

Wherefore thy hours in useless griefs engage. 
Or feed on sullen thought o'er faded bliss ? 

Why 1^ affliction fill up every page, 
That nature opens in a world like this ? 

What can thy sorrows or thy siehs avail ?— 
Thy friend, is gone I— so will'd it, Heav Vs d cree— 

Will Fate be soften'd by Affliction's tale j 
Or Pity stay the stream of Destiny ? — 

No more — ^no more ! — Philosophy, thy pow'r 
Subjected reason in submission owns ; — 

Yet Nature, stronger Nature, claims her hour. 
And through obstruction still the deeper groans. 

Oh then, let Nature here her course resume; 

Let fond affection shed her sorrow free; — 
Still let me weep o'er Friendship's sacred tomb,. 

Till mem'ry tails, and— Friendship weeps for me! 



Historical Life of. .JQi^NNA ^of Sicilt, Queen of Naples, and 
Countess of Proveuce, 2 vols, 8vo. Baldwin and Co. . 

•>;.Ta& Qonfeenipialion of sacli eharactecg as Robert the Wise .of Nafdes^ 

and lus.ittustriou^graiid-^aiigfater Joanna of Sicily, issotnilyrgratifyinip 
to I the student of history, and yet is jso rarely loffered to his"coiiand0ration» 
that we.lif stcsn to lay before our readers siich reemrksas tlie piiese^i pub4 
beeti6u'iisay.jrequire» -The -public attention' cannot faiU of beuig-inunBdi-* 
ately attracted to a, work. devoted .to the bistoriea of ^e most i&telrQstBig'. 
sovereign, of aoouiitryjat all. times Hmtitiug our, vogakd»1 but paitipslacly 
at present, on account of the important events, unconnected, however, 
with this publication, which have-takea-place there during the last twenty 
years. 

It was the singular and* most enviable distinction of Robert, that in an 
age replete with violeuce^ fraud^rand duplicity of every .kind, he gained 
the confidence, not of his brother sovereigns, whose weakness or malc'- 
volence might impel them f$) «dopt laea^ures ,of th^ most impolitic nature, 
but of prudent a^d deserving ^patriots* . These moa, both at Florence and 
Genoa, during a period of difficulty, requested the heir of the Neapolitan 
throne to undertake the administration of their afiairs, as- the only step 
that could secure the liberties of the citizens, ajid the safety and inde- 
pendence of the state. The sacred tfust was faithfully discharged, and 
the powers with which hie had been invested were punctually relinquished 
when the stipulated service .wsts .performed. 

But another season of iianger seemed likely to op^ess the Florentines. 
The recollection of benefits .derived jErom tho father's wisdom and fidelity, 
incited them to solicit a similar aeFTi<taLiromihe. son.. It was accepted, and 
would doubOesI^ hkve been as honestly discharged ; but circumstances of 
paramount necessity obliged-^^ie-Puko-of-Gi^abria to return to Naples, 
where he shortly terminated his honourable career, leaving two infant 
daughters; Joanna, the subject orthis history, and a younger sister. 

It is impossible to boiteider the situation of .'Rtfbert, 6s goipd as he was 
wise, withoufsharik^^die.pairiful feelingis which nlust, at this period, have 
torn his parental bpspm^ ^ He foresaw the approaohing danger, and made 
every prudent exertion to obviate it. He trained' his ^grand-daughter to 
habits of piety, and application. He provided guardians f(v4he interests 
of the state, men of wisdpm and iutegrity, and gave the heiress of his 
throne in marriage to her cousin, Andrew of Hungary; a measure which 
appeared to be* dictated by soiand .policy, and which events, would probably 
have justified, had he lived a few years longer, to have left his dominions 
in peace, at a period when Joanna had^attaineld tl|e jfidgmeiifand experi- 
ence requisite for taking the reiiis of government into her own hands. But 
when, deprived of her gi'andfather^ at the early age of fiffeeti, the afiairs 
of the kingdom devolved on the regency ajppointed by the late king, an 
amiable, but ill-advised /d^s^re to KK>iifiijlkta.thp Hu9gariai) pso'ty, induced 
them to admit Friar Robert^' and Nicholas ithe Hungahail, to share their 
authority. The arts and <iuachinations of the monk coimteracfed the plans 
of those who ought to have governed^ until he found means to possess 
himself of the sovereign power. How. he exercised, this.fbr the general 
good, will appear from the short but faithful picture of the state of the 
kingdom under his influence, as depicted by the author, > 

If the council of* regency had been maintained without alteration, exactly as the 
late king had appointed it, the state might still have b«en preserve. Peace and 



good order attended^ first measures of the new miluateFS) but uafoEluiiatel};^ de** 
ceived by the arts of Friar Robert, who on tlie joint proclamation of iUidrew aQ<{ 
Joanna, as king and queen, demanded admission to the couucil.for himself, as 
preceptor, and for Nicholas the Hungarian, as governor of the young king, they, 
by a fatal oversight, admitted them to a share in the government j thus undoing ii| 
an hour all the measures the late king had taken, for a series of years, for their exr 
elusion. By a continuation of the same artifices, the friar procured the admission 
of some of his creature^ to the ccnmcil, and the appointment of others to offices of 
trust and importance, and was thus enaUed to -seize the reins of government, when 
the unfortunate interference of Pope Clanent VI.. cancelled the regency as appointed 
by the will of Robert, and nominated his legate to govern in its plaoe^ in right of 
a peculiar clause in the investiture. The turbulent and ambitious amongst the 
nobles seized the opportunity of forwarding their own schemes, and would n^either 
obey the r^ncy nor the legate ; pleading the rights of the council of regency when 
the legate commanded, and denying their authority when they endeavoured to en- 
force obedience to the papal mandates. Friar Robert, active and amfcitious, eo- 
veming the populace by his hypocfitical pretences to superior sanctity, and workmg 
on tbe hopes of the mercenary and profligate. foaoBe the nobl^ by promises of 
&ture advancement, soon found himself at the head of a party powerfol enough to 
enable him to defy both Pope and xegwcy : and no lon^ keejung any measures, 
claimed every thing in right of Andiew alone j treated both the queen-dowagier and 
the queen-r^gnant with the utmost insolence ; and the latter, as the wife of ^dxew» 
became, in &ct, only a' state prisoner in their hands -, whilst the other members of 
tiie royal family, banished from court by the arrogance of the Hungarians, aban- 
doned her to her fate ; some of the princes of the blood returning to their own for- 
tresses, to l»t>od ov^ schema of revenge, or aggrandisement at home, others re- 
paitiag totheshorei of Greece, in the vain hope of establishing their tide to the 
empire of, tilie west,' by force of arms. 

This fhrst reverse of fortune was a hard trial to a princess of sixteen, who had 
hitherto been the object of parental fondness and courtly adulation ; but ^what 
afflicted her still igipre, was the weak indolence of^.her husband, who w^s not .lesi; 
than herself the slave of the Hungarians. 

*• This monster, whom one cannot behold* without horror,*' says Petrarch, speak- 
ing of the despotism exercised by Friar Robert, ** oppresses the weak, despises the 
great, treads justice under foot, and tt-eats the two queens with the utmost exciess of 
insolence. The court and the city alike, tremble before him ; in the assemblies of 
Naples a mournful silente reigns; in the interior of the houses they only speak in 
a whisper — the least gesture is punished as a crime— they scarcely dare to think. 
The great barons imits^tehis audacity and tyranny ; hence result disorder, iinpimityy 
and me ruin erf the kingdom." 

At lenglii. the period arrived for Joanna's coronation, when an event, 
as unexpected as inexplicable, involved the whole kingd<>iin in the greatest 
trouble, and threatened the! sorereign with the most dreadful donsequences. 
This was the assassination of Andrew, a^ circumstance, which in itself pro- 
mised no advantage to any existing party ; but which must necessarily* 
entail ruin and misfortune on many individuals. To Joanna, in particular, 
it could produce nothing but disaster, yet her enemies attempted, with too 
great succesS) to attach to her the guilt of this horrible transaction. Hi» 
brother, the King of Hungary, availed himself of the opportunity to seize 
the kingdom of Naples, and, by various artifices, he so far influenced the 
nobles of Provence, that when Joanna fled there for protection, they im- 
prisoned her, and compelled her to plead her cause before tl?e Pope in 
council. This' she -did in person, ivith so mnch effect, that the Hungarian 
ambassaidors -were nnable to reply, and she retired from the court with the 
declaration, that *' she was not only free from guilt, but above all suspi- 
eionj" A life spent in the eitereise of every virtue, from her early infancy, 
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to t\e last days of her eardiiy existence, estab^hes beyond afl. doubt Ae 
truth of this declaration. 

The violence of the Hungarians increased the strength of the royal inte- 
rest, and a pestilence, which spread its awful ravages through this dis- 
tracted kingdom, so far destroyed the army of the invaders, that the 
King of Hungary was obliged to retire from the Neapolitan tertitoey^ 
Joanna returned home, accompanied by her cousin, Louis of Taranto, 
whom she had married, with the aj)probation of her council. He shewed 
himself worthy of the alliance, and successfully maintained the rights of 
his wife and the independence of his country. A subsequent attempt of the 
Hungarian monarch to gain the ascendency, was frustrated by the firm- 
ness of the court of Naples, and the threatened hostilities of the Venetians. 
That sovereign finally retired to his own dominions, displaying a lofty 
and noble spirit quite miusual in political treaties,, and on that very ac- 
count rendermg him more worthy of our esteem. He relinquished his 
claims, and refused the pecuniary consideration which the Pope had sti- 
pulated to be paid to him. 

During a succession of years Joanna cultivated the arts of peace, and 
the improvement of her kingdom, subject however to those interruptions 
to which a feudal government ever has been liable. Her reputation for 
wisdom and goodness extended itself to the neighbouring island of Sicily, 
and a powerful party there invited her to take upon herself the govern^ 
ment of that country, which had been assigned to her ancestors by Pope 
Clement IV. In the following year she was crowned at Messina, but the 
turbulence of the Neapolitan princes soon compelled her to return' to her 
capital. 

The disorders inherent in the feudal state of society, have always ren- 
dered it expedient for the sovereign, being a female, to unite herself in 
marriage to some prince, or nobleman, whose territorial resources, alli- 
ances, or abilities, might strengthen her authority. Joanna felt this 
during her whole life ; and having been deprived by death of her second 
husband, Xiouis of Taranto, she now married James of Majorca, whose 
father was treacherously seized, about the period of her nuptials, by Peter 
the Cruel, of Arragon, and afterward murdered. This maoli was pro- 
ductive of little benefit, either to the queen or her kingdom ; and when 
James died in Spain, a few years after, she rejected the solicitations of 
her coiuisellors to marry again, and declared her resolution to live in a 
§tate of widowhood. 

In this age such a rescdution m^ht be consistent with pnidence^ but in 
the fourteenth century it was pregnant with danger. Joanna bestowed 
on her cousin, Charles of Durazzo^ the hand of her niece, Margaret of 
Taranto, and declared them inheritors of her throne. Mature considera- 
tion suggested this, as the most prudent measure that could be adopted ; 
although subsequent events proved it to be the source of great calamities, 
particularly to the innocent and unintentional cause- of them. 

The difficulties and dangers to, which the queen was exposed, rendered 
it prudent for her, some time aftei;» to |>estow her hand" on Otho of Bruns- 
wick, a prince renowned for wisdom, valour, and moder«;tiQn, who com- 
bined a handsome exterior and noble manners, with the virtues most 
admirable in the man and the prince. Happily the event fully justified 
her choice. 

After several years of peace, this kingdom was viseited widiiits isbare 
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of evik, from ths contests botween the Popes Clement VIL and Urban \h 
Charles of Durazzo, whose ambition had never slept,^ and who had never 
been restrained by any ties of love or gratitude, accepted the investiture 
of Naples from Urban ; and after carrying on war against his sovereign 
and benefactor, to which he was stimulated, and in which he was sup- 
ported, by Louis of Hungary, he foally obtained possession of her person* 
She su^red all the torments of a close imprisonment for more than nine 
months, during which period Charles meanly supplicated her to bestow 
on him her Transalpine provinces, whidi she nobly refusing, he caused 
her to be murdered. 

During eight months, all the miseries of a harsh captivity were inflicted on Jo- 
anna, in hopes that the privations she suffered might subdue her proud spirit, to 
purchase some amelioration of her condition, by the cession of Provence ; but con- 
stant to her resolution, the only fruits of these measures was a new testament, made 
in prison, confirming her former grant to Louis of Anjou. 

Whether Joanna was, from any peailiar circumstance, led to suspect that the 
crisis of her fate was at hand, is unknown ^ but immediately bdbre the time secretly 
appointed for her death, she made so powaful an appeal to Charles to spare the Im 
of Otho, that he yielded to her intercession, and probably, as some sort Of repara- 
tion for his offences to her, treated him well, and finally restored him to liberty. 

In the days of her most brilliant prosperity, Joanna had been remarkable for her 
constant attention to religious observances, and probably, in the hour of her bitter 
reverse of fortune, they constituted her only consolation. At stated hours, she per- 
formed her devotions aioue in the chapel of the castle. On the- morning of the 
twenty-«econd of May, she repaired as usual to the sacred spot, and while she knelt 
before the altar, imploring forgiveness at the throne of grace for her past offences* 
whatever they might have been, the Hungarian soldiers secretly entered, and whilst 
two of them guarded the door, the other two passed a silk cord round her neck, and 
instantly strangled her. 

It is satisfactory to a mind imbued with just feelings, to know that 
Charles became the instrument of driving from his capitaj, Urban, who 
had granted him the investiture of Joanna's throne and kingdom ; and 
that, in his own ttfrn, he fell by the hands of Hungarians, in an attempt 
to wrest the government of that country from the family of Louis, by 
whose assistance he had been enabled to destroy his excellent benefactor. 

The history of this period is connected with that of the Troubadours, 
and more particularly with the names of the best authors in the brightest 
period of Italian literature. To the contents of this work we refer our 
readers, for much valuable information on both these subjects, related in 
a very pleasing and agreeable style. The remarks are just and appro* 
priate, and we congratulate the public on this addition to the literary 
stores of our native land. We regret that the author has not prefixed 
his name, which is alwaya of importance in an historical work. In a ro- 
mance myslery may attract notice, or raise curiosity ; but in the sober 
matter-of-^fact business of history, we require to know the historian, as 
well as the actors^ Considerable diligence, penetration, and perseverance, 
with great candour and impartiality, are exhibited, anjl a constant refer* 
ence to authorities ; but we cannot be satisfied without a better acquaint* 
ance with the writer. 
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• Some OBSERtATioffs oif tHe Sociai. LtFC Aim Character of 

^HR LATE Dft. JRNVBR, M. D; LL.D. &C. &e. 

By one of his mosi intimate Friendt. 

. Therk is. 90 much in the t^uteniplfttioii of'9iich a life as Dr. Jenaer's, 
that redeems our opinions of the. general corruption and nuUitj of most 
human eharactersy that it is a uo^t agveeable subject of particular spe- 

oulatipn* 

: Having ppsi^essed his confid^ce an^ friendship in a partiiiuiar degree^ 
during a considerable period spent under his roof, I can best «p6ak. of 
his domestic habitudes, of his social qualities, of those personal charac- 
teristics, which endeared him to his friends. These details wiU serve to 
complete the unity of his character, to shew that he was no less amiable 
in privatQ,.than useful in public, life. He was early distinguished, in hki 
profession; but natural history » and especially ornithology, was his fa- 
vourite sttudy ; and he unknowingly proposed t» Sir Joseph Banks a plan 
of study for the advancement' of this science, which correspond^ with 
that propoised by Addison in the Spectator, viz. the dedication of a whole 
mind to the consideration of two or three individuals only of the animal 
kino^dom. In pursuance* of this plan he chose the cuckoo and the cow; 
of the one he gave a history, which establishe<l his title to originality of 
mind, and attention to the other elicited the cow-pox; His published 
writings are, 1 . History of the Cuckoo.; 2. Inquiry relative to the Origin 
of Variola Vaccina ; 3. Observations on the Interfereneie of Herpetic Erup- 
tions with the regular progress of the Vaccine Vesicle, in various medical 
periodicals, tracts, and circular letters ; 4. Letter to Dr. Charles Parry 
on Artificial Eruptions. ' 

A most interesting inquiry relative to the causes of the n^igration of 
birds, made "maTiy years ago, at the request of the Royal Society, was 
revisfjd by Dt, JeiHner, • with the Rfev. G. C. Jenner and myself, forprel 
ib«itatioi>' this year, which has been now donle by thej^ev. G. C. Jenner. 
: Through the constant and harra^sing correspondence relative to vac- 
ciiiation^ h'ehad little time to bring forward the great stores of his mind. 
Vabcinatioh'Was the steep aim of his ambttiori; and, with f^w exceptions, 
it has achicFi^ed'ttiore for men's good than any preceding or contemporary 
invention.: 

• These beingliris claims* as a philosopher, we have now to consider liim 
asa^mant -He possessed great humility, suavity, and i^mplicity of man-* 
ners, with nature^'s* own dignity. His mind was very open, and some^* 
times, when it^^as hinted that' he was not enough reserved in many tilings, 
he used to say, that " he shewed' every thing to- his friends but his back.*' 
His conversation turiied chiefly on topics of a scientific and philosophical 
t^a^t* In Itie illustration of' such subjects, he' made choice of a style pftr-& 
ticulaariy simple and persjpicuous, though abounding in the use of meta-^ 
piiorrc and imaginative terms, whi^h gave to every thing he said a peculiaf 
interest and effect. His diction was fr^e, and not impeded or* Embarrassed 
eficcept in public Speaking, in which* he told mfe that he could never over- 
come the difficulty of leading the trembling spirit forth. He- grew vel^y 
animated in discourse, if he saw that he made strong impressions on the 
minds of his hearers ; and was particularly happy in assembling all the 
analogies that related to the subjects of his conversation, and surrounded 
them with many sparkling touches of fancy, and many allusions familiar 
to the heart. 



. In hl6 .ricie«». whan U ^ettrl^.pmetiiseva^'a nurgeotitiie wadvaoffufttoined 
frequ^atiy to have the sooktj of soiiie/riisnd^ to whom ke wouki'diacourst 
of faTOurite topics, iEihd impart' h&i.id^as.. Ifaay- «knick th«:hear€nr.aft 
neyf' <)r .jprdfovtid^ he would rec^uest.him tor take minutes; One anocdbte of 
his literary habits may bfe given with propriety. * 'It was -his i practice to 
pasa l(ome'>ti]»e in reflection before rismg in andming; and he often 
))rought detached ideas^ or medical aphorisms, on slipi^ of paper, .to-hi|( 
foreakfa&titab]^, and made thesejthe subjoct of discussion; These s^I^ 
line uMtpMratiQns often accumfda ted, till they presetted a scene^of whicli 
^e used to ^ary, '^ Poets speak of but one chaos, but in<my< house therl» 
areinaiiytf*' 

; Mr*' Hunter's comprehens&ve spirit led bini to form a 'design of tadding 
lecturefei on Natural History, and Comparatiire Anatomy and Physiology^ 
to thosel'\^hieh he usually gave;^ and Dr. Jenner ^as. asked to take a part 
in th^se* . Mr. and Mr9.:H; said, "You must cokneto us."^— " No^" said 
he, " I am too fond of the blackbirds at Berkeley.'* He was especially 
^naxKioured of n»ai 'scenes, and of those which were native. He pre- 
servied a. number of associations with green lanes, and certain spots, and 
pertain inanimate objects, trom which he derived pairticular delight. He 
^9^' fond of' prolonging his walks to -discuss natural appearainces^ and na^ 
tlu'al productions^ and would fdmn veryiinteresting speculatiuns concerning 
their ^igih and essential Idtrihutes, according to the principles of order 
and mtili^in the scheme of /creation. iThe last 'time we walked out toge^ 
ther, was one of those mei^incholy and pensive autumnal daysi, when tiie 
Vestiges of summer ar^' gradually receding and' giving phioe- to clechy. 
He pointeid l>ut'fo me a.reeess, where he said -there had been a holy well^ 
^e^ s^uperstitioiisi cotoc^rning which he expkdo&ed by reference to natural 
causes ; he mark^ the progress of a .chesnut»tree planted by a relative | 
the accord of the .song of. a red**breast with the- season ; smd the uses of 
aoine vegetable: matter that overspread ai pond by the road^side, in pr^ 
fiearvirig4he sweetness of the w^ater.' Humati creatures always drew his 
aft^tioti ; aud he seemed displescsed, if those who were with him stopped 
not to join in the conversation. J was' often much diverted with the feci* 
li^ l^ith which b^ -conversed with the villagers in their own dialect, and 
adapted' himself to. their phraseology and. capacities. He once said to 
^nether^ >^ You pass by. these little children as weeds y I treaJt them at 
least as «€g'«fa6le#.'' I i: ..•.•:>• ■ . ' 

Dr. Jenner confessed that he had a natural tendency to indoienoe. His 
rahftd was restless and active, but his execution Was slow. He said that 
he had seldom read a book wholly through, but that he had dipped into 
all^ and that he gained much by leading others to converse of that which 
they uAderstood %est. Hie' could not long preserve uninterrupted atten*^ 
ti(m to any subject, and was given to fntocfastination. He never attempted 
long compositions.' ; His style of correspondence, which bore thC' imprds^ 
of. his original and peculiar ideas, was jocund, easy, and figurative^siich^ 
in ^ne, as, without a natural bias, would have resisted every effort Of at- 
tainment. It Was .forcible, notwithstanding he disliked letter writing ; fats 
last letters shew his full power. He delayed' the publication of his In^i 
quiry into the Laws of the Variola Vaccina for a great length of time^ 
and he has said, that the period might have been indefinite, had he not 
been told that he would be anticipated. 

He was full of the richest scientific i n for ma t io n, especially on chemistry 
and geology. He was more partial to inquiry by means of experiment 
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and ocular demonstratioii, than by means of books^ accottUng to the pee" 
cepts and examples of Mr. Himter, whom he often quoted. - He was very 
acute in tracing cause and effect ; and when any thing difficult was pro* 
posed, he was in the habit of making use of the phrase of Richard in the 
sohloquy at Pomfret, " Yet I'll hammer it out." 

He resembled Haller in many respects, if 1 can gather somewhat of 
personal character from the epistles and poetical sentiments of the latter. 
He took similar views of general and particular benevolence, and of human 
nature ; was partial to similar pursuits, and resembled him in strong af- 
fections, though he had less of industry, of melancholy, of rehgious awe, 
and of metaphysical penetration. He wrote verses on rural and comic 
subjects, and, in conversation, produced much that was liumorous and 
epigrammatic. Except some verses on the signs of the weather, his epi* 
grams were the best. I have seen also parodies of Ossian, and facetious 
specimens of village dialogue. He loved too to trace the origin and ana- 
logy of words and names. 

He was a great patron of genius without the profession of patronage. 
Some respectable, and now wealthy and eminent individuals, have been 
indebted to him at their beginnings. He had much active benevolence. 
Once ^on a journey to Bath, he stopped at an inn, the mistress of which 
had not prospered in her concerns : he immediately proposed to her a si- 
tuation elsewhere, and undertook to manage the a£^ir, though they had 
scarcely met before. I inquired of him, ** Whence comes all this Doc- 
tor ?*' — " It is in the family," said he, " all my family had it.** 

He ever acted upon the beautiful sentiment of Terence, ** Nihil humani 
a me alienum puto./' Col. once observed to me, *'The Doctor is al- 
ways picking up recruits, like a recruiting serjeant.*' He much wished 
that servants, and persons in the middle classes of life, should know some- 
thing of the elementary principles of natural philosophy. I was present at 
an examination of an individual in the laws of gravitation ; the Doctor let 
fall a knife, and asked why it fell? *^ Because you let it ^o,'* said tbe 
person. He then explained the cause ; but the pupil seemed cordially to 
hate philosophy, and was glad to escape. 

He ** condescended to men of low estate," and suffered them to have 
access to him at all times, and let them tell their own stories, with their 
usual difiliseneiss. He housed, clothed, and found instruction*, for numbers. 

Dr. Jenner had a great dislike to the artificial manners of very high or- 
ders of society. ' " It is all very well," he skid, ** to attain to a certain 
rank ; but there is one beyond, where mind and nature cease, and man be- 
comes a thing made of imaginary dignity, of form, rule, starch, and ruf- 
fles." He was very hospitable, and his hohse was open to all who came. 
Though scientific conversation best pleased him, he loved music, and 
sometimes sang. He did not like to be visited as a lion. He often com- 
plained of the way in which the ignorant part of his neighbours appre- 
ciated and misrepresented his pursuits. He was cheer jfhl in society, and 
afiected no superiority nor undue restraint. He was fond of little atten- 
tions, and remissness in these respects displeased him. His temper was 
irritable, but soon calmed. — I have said much, and have left much un- 
said, of my departed friend, who had the wisdom of the serpent with the 
simplicity of the dove. 
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a lonq walk to i.1tti.b purpose. 
Friend Tobias, 

As there are eoBntenances so preposBessing; as at first aightto win the 
confidence of beholders, so there are names which may seem to possess 
the like irresistible attraction, especially to persons who lead a life of re- 
tirement, and have little opportunity of selecting their intimates among the 
ba»y world, 1 am, yon must know, a country curate, whose lot has fallen 
in Lanca^ire, a region, of all others, most decidedly evincing- the change 
efected by trade and manufactures on the primitive manners of the peo- 
ple. And that, not by a comparison of remote periods, but by daily ob- 
servation of passing events. It is the impetuous burst of a torrent, not 
tiie silent overtlowings of a rivulet, which is here to be observed ; and 
though I am sorry to own, that the removal of ancient land-marks, and 
the destruction of whatever is most amiable in ancient manners, appear 
most prominent in the scene; while increased civilization and mental 
improvement, — ^the boasted attendants of commercial gain, — seem in no 
hurry to make compensation for the wreck of nnsophistical nature ; it is 
still some consolation that such stations give more efiect, by contrast, to 
the lingering specimens of simplicity, which they occasionally discover, 
than can posubly be obtained where the transition is more gradual and 
indistinct, I have now and then noted down, as they occurred to me, 
traits of this kind, which the Author of Waverley, or Bracebridge-hall, by 
a little poetic colouring and sacrifice of homely &ct to more flexible fiction, 
might reader picturesque and readable enough : but as I pretend not to 
these profitable arts, and have no neighbouring gossips to share my chat, 
they might have perished with their subjects, had not the name of Tobias 
Herton proved in itself a Magnet, and prompted me to moke the anttiiown 
bearar of it the coiifidant of a tale, which 1 conld not be content dtoge^ 
ther to monopolize. He will tell it to the world or not as he pleasea,- . 
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Vr$ A 10NO:WAI.K TO UTTLB PURPOSE. 

Early in the spring, just at the season when the power of love over all 
animate nature is saul to be at its height, there appeared in the town- 
ship of S , a youth apparently about five or six-and-twenty ; taU 

and somewhat thin, though of hale and ruddy complexion, not over brisk, 
yet of firm and steady gait ; with limbs seeming to possess more strength 
than they were in the habit of putting forth, and a Boeotian countenance, 
which, seeming neither to possess, nor put fwth any -thing, could only 
disiappbint one to the advantage of its owner. He wore a broad-brimmed 
hat ; broad, even beyond Quaker dimensions : his ,coat was coUarless, 
buttoniesis, and unadorned at the tail, but with large buttons of horn in 
froht. The lappets of his waistcoat reached to his ^ees, his shoes Were 
deooraled with large buckles, which, with a neckcloth scant about the 
nec^k, but full and almost bib-like at his breast ; and, above all, a pair of 
glovesi shewed that he belonged not to the meanest of the people. These 
last, like his hat, and indeed the whole of his dress, which was all of 
the Quaker cut, though still enlarging upon the peculiarities of that body, 
were of the best quality and of unstained white, just such as might have 
been assumed by a young squire in the days of chivalry, when about to 
reoeivie the spurs, and to set forth in search of adventures, to furnish bear- 
ings for the btametesB^ but hitherto fkmeless vrgent of his ^eld and sur- 
coat. A hooked stafl^ however^ was his sole weapon ; and leaning on this, 
at the entrance of the village, he inquired, like Abraham^s steward, the 
characters of the unmarried damsels of the place, plainly declaring to the 
passers by, that he eame amongst us to seek (or, as it is here pronounced, 
to seech) for himself a wife. He was recommended to the daughter of my 
host, and no very formal introduction being here needed, where aU the 
aneient hospitality to strangers is kept up, after starug ior sotne tioae in 
fixed amaze at the house, and expressing opinions respecting it, which 
augured more taste and discernment than was made good by any after 
part of his conduct, he came in, sat himself down, ate with the family, 
gazed the whole afternoon on << the fair, who eaused his pare," and 
afler many hints had been given in vain, as to the time, and the distance 
from the aaarest town, reluctantly departed after dark, promising, thfMigh 
aM unasked, t» return about hay«-time, and aasist m gathermg die crap. 
Nothing was said as to his main object, nor were his preliminary inquiries 
known till some time after. He came, he said, fisom the pmghboarbood 
of Shefiiekl, " his father had lands^ both meadwir and lee ;" he was ae- 
customed to travel in this way, to study men and m»»netS9 aBd;to see the 
beauties of nature and art ; and he isheuld do so aBDore ei^tensiveiy, but 
(no uneommon case with yowig gentli. on their travels) tbe^vernor held 
Ae purse strings ** UarM tightw** Some siufprise being expressed at. his 
dre$s, and some suspicions perhaps hinted as to hi8*creid,---for yon inay 
easily suppose that his gatb gave him a puritanical, as well as a primi- 
tive iur,~4ie made eonCnsion of %is faith as a obnrcbman, and assured 
his wondering auditors, that all the young men in his oonntry dressed in 
^ Wile way ; adding many pattienlars i^especting their primeval and 
pastoral habits ; wUoh, if true, ate most astonislm^, especially in mich 
« neighbourhood. On the whole, as his dress shewed him to be. above 
want, and his conversation far mere intelbgsnt than bis countenance^, no 
one eould thi^ him ma4 : and he left the world of S - ■ ■ '■ to wonder, 
if not to weep, at his departure. ' 

Certainly, no one thoAf^ of sewg him again, yeHhe was true to-This 
appointmeiit^ and the hay-time broaght the maRvdlous amn once more to 



pur vie^« ; He w«aitto work wiHi tbe maw&r^, o^i^eiUatiaiialy'tbminBf o([ 
his fXMUt, aad"«-4i9 if |q proine that,t)ie £aiir show. o£. bis unj^ef garmei^tf 
was Dot de0^|ive*-H>thejr parts q{ bis dresf ^ s^nd hi& wiola^d th^ scythe 
witb 4bf arm of i ai poi/^rful a^d ^perieoc^d &waia« But ai^ the lady pf 
Im beaft did nol detgft W eone aii4 view hia prow^e^s u^ th^ ^|iM> iU 
soon flftf f#d aad grew tirfd of the taslc^ aiid^ ro^eryiRy lii^ iSlreiigtb. mi 
fipkrit Ibf a more difiiGull uadertakii^, wept iB« ao4 or^upi^ hi^ foirn^ 
HIhI appafe^tly hie favoivite station, ia a wijikdowoppoait^ t^ie taUf^ w^^re 
^be paraued steadily a^d iwiaoyed the us«al labours of a cajre£g^ |u>ui^&v 

Thf^e were at that season donHey races» and other festivitief , qq th<| 
gfeeoy. at no greet distanoe, and caaay of the Lai|casbire witehe^. .^ero 
making their way thither, in their most gorge^HS attir^ ; but tji^^g^l^ 
his ey^ now and then wandered in that direction, he could not be 
tei|%iteii.to rove ; nay, he received, with an air of contempt, some hints 
as to the pleasure of .those elegant amusements, and the wonder it was > 
that a young man like him, should be sitting still in the house, while such 
scenes and such spectators were so near. Still less could he be induced 
to join the mowers, though hints to that effect were also offered him. At 
leng'th, when he had long sat speechless, and when, with a mouth none 
of the smallest, and eyes none of the brightest, he had long gaped and 
stared, like the traveller on the rattlesnake, <^ sighed and looked, sighed 
and looked, sighed and looked, and sighed again," he thus broke forth : 
*' They say that women are weak things, but. I sav they are strong ones." 
Now this was certainly true respecting the lacfy in question, whatever 
sense might be put upon the word " strong:*^ but like other ladies in the 
like case, she chose to imderstand him in noi sens^ a^ all,' and only replied 
by a calm collected '^ How so ?*' to whi<;h. the ^iikappy man answered 
with a deep groan, <* I si^. they iuft slrong things :. I have walked sii^ty 
miles for the sake of a woman already, and 1 sludl have^ixty more to go 
before I get home again." — *^ Oh then,'* said hie tormentress, with a sar- 
castic smile, '< you do know women in the country ; though you were so 
careless about those on the green. '*>^'^ I know none but you and the ser- 
vant," was the reply, uttered in .a solemn and dejionnfued tone. This was 
coming nearer to the pointy but still all avenues of escape were not closed 
on the object of his chase, and 1x>. his great mortific#.t^n she promptly 
rejoined, << No doubt then it is the servant, I will go and fetch her di- 
rectly." This would have been a death-blow indeed : and the warmth 
of his love, heightened by shame at the rebuff contained in these words, 
and above all by the fear of an interruption to th^ir tke-d-^tetey forced 
from him at last the passionate avowal ; ** Whajt care I. for the servant ? 
It is yourself I come so far tos^e." And then he suggested that their tem- 
pers were especially alike, both models of good-nature-— that the same 
character might be trsCced in their persmis (he beklg, as I said, tall and 
thin, she short and thick)— that marriages wete made in heaven, — above 
all, resorting to the strong hold from whienee he had ait first sallied— that 
he had walked sixty miles to s^e her; and sixtjr niHes back without either 
her person, or promise, would be a dreary walk indeed. To all this, I 
am sorry to say, the lady was obdurate : nay, . see laughed to his face ; 
and he, after sitting i^peechless for some tin^e^ starjipg and gaping upon 
her with open mouth, as if slow tp. helieve that su^, eruflty could be con- 
cealed by a countenance which he |iad oekdiraW aa unfolding nothing 
bat good-nature, at last adjusted his buekles, drew en his gloves, took 

N2 
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up his broad-brimnidd beaver, ezdiuined in a pitfm» tone, <* Well, then, 
I suppose I must go ;** and again set off, to travel his threescore miles. 

Yon mnst not suppose that in this story, I have taken the licence of 
novelists, td report thoughts as well as words. 1 had it irom the lady 
herself, to whom, as well as to her friends, it seemed a good joke* But I 
admonished her, as in duty bound, against the indulgence of such iih 
humanity ; and as I do not 'doubt but we shall see him again, notwithstand- 
ing the length of the way, I have offered to marry them gratis^ if she will 
reward such primitive simplicity and heroic peri^verance with her hand. 

I find that some remains of ancient manners, and some traits of the old 
School ofyeomanry, still linger in the dells of die manufacturing districts, 
like the Cfaribees of the Fastnesses in the West India Islsnds. To 
class I take this exotic to belong, and venerate him accordingly. 

•Yours, &c. • 



THE HARP OF SORROW. 



— — Prfficipe lugnbres 
Cantttt, Melpomene 1 Hon.. 



^MiDST Plea8ure*s joyous train, 
^Midst Mirth and thoughtless Folly, 

Should Sorrow chance to breathe a strain 
Of plaintive melancholy, — 
Hu«i*d — hushed is ev'ry wire 
That moves a sprigfatlier lay, - 

Mirth casts her soul-endanting lyre 
In silent scorn away ; 

In Beauty's love-inspiring eye 

Glistens the tear of sympathy. 



Oh! there*s a charm,— « spdl. 
In Sorrow's plaintive measure, 

The music of her moumfol shell 
In^Morts so sad a pleasure. 
That oft th'afiectmg strain 
Gan soothe Affliction's woes, — 

Cause Anguish to forget her pain , . 
And taste 9, /sho^ repose, — 

Smooth Anger's brow, — a^d lull to rest 

The tumults of. the troubled breast. 

Sad minstrelsy to move. 
Be mine the harp of Sorrow, 

And oft her pragic powY to prove; 
Each saiddest note HI borrow \ 
And should th* impassiou'd theme 
Awake one answering sigh. 

Or cause one pearly tear to beam 

In Pity's dewy eye,— i* 

That tear Til oonttcrate to thee. 

Sod muse of moumfol poeay I 
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THE SCHOOL, 
I, 

Great pleasure 'tis, when yenrs have roU*cl ftway^ 
And time hath swept from the lemen^ianoe dean 
Those joyous thoughts, which gilded boyhood's day» 
And mark'd that aee of life the most secene. 
To view, with mamy eye, some well-known scene-* 
Some thicket, copse, or truant-playing wood ; 
Or orchard, pilfered oft at dusky e*en : 
Or chief, to stray, chance-led, in pensive mood^ 
Wheie, erst, the School«-to us a fearful fibric— stood. 

n. 

A spacious room it was, and fitly form*d 
To compass learning in -.. long, lofty, li^ : 
Nor lacked there bamboos for tl^ uninformed. 
Nor birchen-twigs, to set the wrong aright-^ 
As weH can witness many a luckless wight. 
That writh'd beneath the sense-bestowine rod. 
And then a stool, and cap, with bells bedight. 
Where dunce and idler bor&the wink and nod'—r 
A sort of Helotri/ our Spartan laws allow*4? 

But |iow the fearful man shall I descnbe-r-r 
The Prince of Pedagogues — his statdy plight— e 
Qr paint the frown that awed th' unruly trfte. 
Ana put audacious ^^rth to instant flight i 
In sooth, to us, less dire had been the sight 
Of Phorcys* daughters, who coi^ turn to ston^ 
And fix their victims in a marble ni^ht. 
Than that prophetic glance, which £rkling shone—? 
PorteiLt of blows not light, and many an achmg bone, 

IV. 

A tall, gaunt figure, meagre, pale, and wan, 
\Vith lengthen'd visage, and eventful brow. 
Charged with the fates of many a rising man. 
That looks with wonder on his terrors now. 
How dten have I, while I trembling stoodi, 
Wi^ burning cheek, expectant of my doom, 
Sikdden, pour*d forth, from suppliant eyes, ^ floo^ 
As his dread ire beclouded all the room! 
So shadows gather strength from evening's dui^ky gloonDJA 

Full fifteen streets about he held the name , 

For erudition : and, if all agree, 
With very little aid^-rS^ve Walkingame — 
Could teach the labyrinthian « Rule of Three:"— 
Nay, some have even said he bmu'd the " Key*'.— 
But that was rumour : yet is it a fact. 
That he was leam*d in Latin; and that he, 
By i;y«e flfijriVj, could, whene*ar i^tack*d. 
Beat twenty stouter men, by two small RoKoaoa boick^. 



VI. 

Oh! spot once. fealrM, but venerated now — 
Maugre thy tasks, and pai^s, and boyish griefs; 
Oft-times, when care sits heavy on my brow. 
To thee I ttirti fdr comfort and itelirf:— 
In soolh, thou art the very wcicom'st thief n 
Tb»t e'er f^ote borrow from th' aggrieml heart : 
Small j oy' to* us, that' boyhood is «o brirf ! 
Yeam ^d ttnw^ome koldwledge bid depart. 
Too soon, thy guMeiess age ! too so<Hk, their cares impart ! 

va. 

Companions of my careless, fearless prime. 
When yet our friendship, sti^ffer'd no alloy. 
Say, did we ever mourn the passing time ; 
Or, courting 'sorrow, daih the pres^it joy ? 
We toil*dhot then to hoard the treacherous clay. 
That, like a poison'd spring, pollutes the sotd ; 
Or broods, luce Night, o'er each es|>iring ray. '1 

Nathlessu the genctous spirit burstsW;ontro], 
And scorns its e^r^y thrw, and seeks a heavenly goal ! 

vni. 

Maugre thy IGsiskk, and pains, and boyish dole. 
Oft shall Ambition, from- its topmost height. 
In secret sigh, as Mem'rv opes her scroll, 
And points 'to tliee ; and moiffn thy peacefol Site, 
And long, in^^aitn to graerpDie lost (klight — 
To crime !iQiknovM&i Sa^ {Vodeode, too, shin strive' 
Thy better, guil^^iM Wiwiom, to invite ' ' 

JBack from the past •, and bid it once more live. 
In vain : -tie Death alone such ^second yoiitti «an give f 

G. 



CLITO — A CHARACTER. 

Clito^s only occupation, during a long life, has b^en .to dine and to 
sup ; he appears borft for the sole purpose of digestion : nor is his eonver* 
sation more varied ;, he will relate the number of guests at the last civic 
dinner ; he can inform you, whether thQ beef was too much done, or the 
piidding too little, — wheth^rrtile gvaty-soap was goods, <iuid the tmrtle ex- 
cellent : he can tell how.many courses there were, and in what order they 
were served,— ^ the <^ham]pagne was sparkling, and tlM B^gundy of tli^ 
best vintage. Nor is his judgment inferior to *his memory : heiver waa he 
exposed to thfeiiorrid ihisfertune t)f eating a bad ragott, or ^drinking in- 
different wine. Illustrious in the kitchen, he has carried the science of 
good eating to its highest pitch of excellence, and acquired a deathless re- 
putation among bons t>fwifits^ef every description : but aks ! the best and 
wisest of us are mortal; and Clito already feds that his last repast is 
nigh, and that he will soon himself txe a feast for worms. Hi^ consolation 
is, however, that, active or passive, he shall stiU l^e in hiSfClementi—etill 
fifford^ though not partake, of a rich regale. 
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A VISIT FaOW A WIT. 

I HATE been favoured with a visit from a Mr. Sparkish, or some sncb 
name, who is obliging enough to tell me, that in his opiBtoB, the Magnet 
Js wofully deficient in wit. *' 1 have no fault to find/* says he» ** with 
the design and arrangement. The reviews are irapartial, rather too much 
so though, in the case of my friend — — . I Kke the historical amd literary 
scraps you fill up with ; by Jove, sir, they give it a charming variety, anii 
enable such people as me to retail anecdotes and passages from Zoroaster, 
and Herodotus, and a parcel of old authors, that it would make one ner- 
vous to look at. But as for modem, fashionable, magazine, wit, you have 
just as good pretensions to it as Peter the Hermit had. The fact is, your 
pages are too learned, too substantial by half, and if you have any thoaghta 
or expectations of increasing the number of your readers, you must tord 
your back upon the musty tomes of the ancients, and turn over the aew 
leaves of the modems, where all is sprightly and sparkling, Ughi aocl 
liberal, free and fentastical. In short, you must insert Bome of my eom* 
positions, beginning with a paper which I have in my pocket, and which 
I have taken the trouble to write expressly for your new and much- ad- 
mired publication. Here it is : but you must promise me that it shall ap« 
pe^r in your very next number." I told him that it came too late, as 1 had 
already sent the copy to press. *• Oh by Jove, sir," he rejoined, '* you 
must stop the press." — ** But I have not read the article,** saidl. ** Very 
true," says he, " Til read it to you myself." And without farther cere-J 
mony, he drew a manuscript from his pocket, and, as he unfolded it,' 
gave me to understand, that his paper being intentionally somewhat de<« 
sultory, be should leave the task of prefixing the title, to me, as he coid4 
not determine, to the satisfaction of his own mind, which was the Itadiog 
or predominant topic. ** Haying premised thus much," he resumed, ** i 
shall proceed," which he did as follows : 

''Hast thou ever. Gentle Cockney Reader! during the delectable do^-days, ailer 
having ' supped full of horrors/ retired to thy chamber, with the intention of 
mounting upon the wings of Somnus ; and after turning and tossing on thy weaii* 
some couch, hast thou witnessed * a midsummer night's dream,' wherein thou hast 
been tormented with terrors, ten times more temble than those that teem in the 
* Tcmfic Register,' — mayhap even wtth a team of nightpmaiesi — or with losses 
pt fnmda or fortune^>-or with accklmts both by sea aad land^-^r with punisht 
flaents for peccadilloes, which 

■ ■ infected minds 
To their deaf pillows will discharge^ 

and for which, in thy sleeping retributions, thou mayest have been rewarded wiUi ttie 
investiture o^ ^e collar of the order of St. Ketch; liast tl^ou, after this, < shaken oif 
dull sloth*' left in du^^ust thy troubled and troublesome couchr hmTied on thv 
d^t-name^'ems, morning gown, and slippers, turned out just as St. Paul's strud^ 
four, and turned in to that stately pile "" 

** What ! so soon in the morning?" 1 asked, ^^ why it is n'ot open."— i 
** What does it signify," says he, " n* importer you can make it an hour 
or two later if yott think proper, so long as you leave the turn uninjured.'* 
** But before yon go on, Mr. Sparkish, permit me to say, that your in<« 
troductioB isnot quite so dear as I could wish ; for notwit;)istanding youjr 
distinct enunciation, and correct emphasis, I must own that 1 4»pnot sea 
the dirift <tf it."— '« No!" he cKclaimed, *' why that's excellent, I did 
net inteiiid that you shoald. Where's the use of writing a begiooiiig tiia| 
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has an «iu2,— "ch ! do you tako— an end to it. That were like 'having' 
* honey a sauce to sug^ar.* ' A little obscurity, sir» at the outset, gives an 
interest, a something mysterious and romantic, to the whole artide. 
Now it is an invariable rule with me to puzzle my readers at first, with 
something strange, striking, paradoxical, that they may be induced to 
read farther for an explanation ; whereas your common-place writers of 
the old school, make every thing clear at first sight, and as they cost one 
no trouble for coming to a right understanding, .very few people think 
them worth the trouble of reading at all. Just as it was with my Lady. 
Wannington's soup, in the hard winter. While the poor could have it for 
nothings they called it * wash,' turned up their noses, and declared it 
was not worth risking their pitchers to fetch it ; but no sooner was it 
made scarce, and withheld from those who came without tickets, than the 
very fumes of it were found to be nourishing, and no application, or wait- 
ings or crowding, was too troublesome, if it brought them entitled to a 
taste. Apropoty sir, talking* about a ^a^fe, naturally brings me back to 
my article. I am afraid you don't relish it, haven* t got the right flavour, 
di ?" Finding there was no retreat, I fraiikly confessed that 1 had not. 
1' Then," said he, '^ I had better pause a while to point out the beauties, 
which, excuse me, I am a little disappointed that you did not notice as 1 
jread them over at first." 

^' I' need not," he resumed, ^^ say how much leas common the singular 
^■tbou^ is, than tl)e plural ' you :* that may rest; together with the * Gen- 
tle Cockney Reader ;' though, for my own part, I think it particularly 
pretty."—?' It is a familiar invocation," said I. " Exactly so," he re- 
plied, and went on: *' ' During the delectable dog-days:' mark that 
phrase : every word tells, except f the :* I have my doubts whether the 
beauty would not be heightened, by assuming, for a line or so, the man- 
ner of a foreigner ; in which case the alliteration might be completed, by 
substituting * de*. for ' the;' what's your opinion?" — " Really," said I, 
*' I don't think you can improve it. But as I am no great admirer of al- 
literation, I should rather not sacrifice purity and sense for it." — *' Oh, 
dear Mr. Merton," says he, ''I wonder you should be insensible to so 
great a beauty, which I must think is (next to a pun) *• the soul of wit.* 
You must know I consider myself rather happy at it, and I reckon thai a 
singularly felicitous specimen of it, beginning at the word < tormented,^ 
&c.^' I observed, that the letter ' t' occurred not less than fifteen times in 
as many words. '^ Ah !" says he, << I thought you would admit the bean- 
ties when they were pointed out to you. But you don't seem cordial in 
your approbation of alliteration : yon should read the dissertation in praise 
bf it, written by Mr. Auditor Benson. I have made it my study, day and 
night; and, indeed, to it I am indebted for whatever proficiency 1 may 
have arrived at in the art. Yon may find some striking instances of it in 
the works of Pitt, — Kit Pitt the poet I mean, — ^who, out of compliment to 
Mr, Benson, cQmpos.ed tho^e ever-memorable lines on Cardinal Wolsey, 

Begot by Butchers, but by Bishops bred. 
How high his honour holds his haughty head, ' ■ 

I assured Mr. Sparkish, that I had not focgoftten them, and begged 
him to proceed. *< The next thing to be noticed,-' says he, *f is the new, 
but classical metaphor of f mounting upon the ;wings.of Somnns.' ■ . I was 
side -and tired of the old expresaon, ^ Ml huto. the ams .of Jf acphens,* 
and in order tp avoid it, I referred to Tooke's PantiiCDn, to see Imw ths 



pedigree and relationship of the sleeping deities stood ; and there, to my 
surprise and joy, I discoTered that Somnus, the brother of Death, is the 
real sleep ; and that he is gifted with wings ; but that Morpheus is nothing 
better than the servant of Somuus. So I think you must allow, that my 
research has been productive of great benefit; that I am right in prefer- 
ring the master to the servant.; mounting on wing^, to falling in the arms ; 
in ^hort, that 1 may lay claim to the merit of originaHty'at least." 1 re- 
plied, that there could be no doubt of it, and that I considered him quite a 
unique. ** You're very obliging," said he, and directly proceeded to 
what he termed the *' grand hit," namely, the ** t^am of night-mares.'* 
** Mark," says he, '< how accommodating that phrase is. First of all, 
the word team, is a. delightful echo of the word teem^ which precedes 
it. Then, being used to creatures of the horse species,, it is particularly 
apt, for you know they do not put any other animals in teams. ** Except 
mules and asses," said I. <' That's true enough," replied he, ^* but as 
it escaped me^ I dare say it will escape the generality of readers. Let it 
stand, if you please. Moreover, there is something native and familiar 
in the idea : nothing high^flpifn, like your ancie9t Pegasuses ; and yet it 
is not quite sleepy, or motionless." 1 tokl hiin it reminded one of the 
team in a fly-waggon. *' Oh ! by Jove, sir," be exclaimed, ** it's a fine 
thought ; but, for fear it should prove too witty, 1 instantly give a check 
to it, by the contrast of two or three very serious ideas,; 

*' What can be more pathetic than the * losses of friends and fortune ?' " 
" Truly, nothing," I answered. " Or what," he continued, " more 
distressing than * accidents both by sea and land ?' or what more just 
than ' punishments for peccadilloes ?' "— " Nothing, nothing," I answered. 
" But you omit to notice," says he, " how I modify the gravity of the 
thing, by the employment of ' peccadilloesi' instead of crimes." — "1 
see," Said I, " it is much of a piece with the periphrasis by which you 
disguise the halter ; for such I take to be the meaning by St Ketch's col- 
lar." — " To be sure it is," he rejoined,. *' b.ut don't you see what a fine 
opportunity I take for having a slap iat the orders of knighthood, the pri- 
vileged orders, and higher classes ? There's a deal of satire in it, as 
yon may suppose from the quotation which presently follows. There 
again, 1 have a slap at the church. It's taken fVoin your old-fashioned 
morning hymn ; he ! — he l—^how ridiculous I make it look." — "Really, 
sir," I said, ** that piece of wit would have appeared more according to 
the proper order of things, if it had come before the joke about Jack 
Ketch ; you might then have made the ' investiture ' a reward for the mU 
ticism." — " Dear Mr. Editor," said he, " 1 admire the thought; I see 
you only want to be put in the right way, to shew as pretty a vein as any 
of us. But I trespass on your valuable time I fear. Let me leave you 
the manuscript to look over at youc leisure. Only promise me not to alter 
or to omit any thing."—" What !" I exclaimed, with indignation and 
impatience, " resign my editorial prerogatives of emendation and ex- 
purgation ! Sir, I would not do it for a series of the wittiest articles that 
ever were penned." — " Then by Jove, sir," he retorted with great 
warmth, " you shall htatve none of mine. I never will submit to have my 
betterrhalf— my wit-quacked, and purged, aind cut up, ad libitum, by 
you or any body else." So saying, he snate^hed up his faat, left the 
room, slammed the door, and muttered vengeance as he hastily descended 
the staircase, which I was told he (continued to mutter half way down the 
street. 
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JTAKEWBIiL. 



Yes, pride of soul shall nerve me now. 

To think of thee no more; 
And coldness steel that heart and brofw. 

That passion 8way*d before! 
Think^st thou that I will live for thee» 
To n>um at honour's stem deaee. 

That bids me love no more ? 
No ! by my hopes of heaven ! Til be 
With honour thine, or lost to thee. 

Thy haod bath eft been clasped in nunc 

Fondly, since first we met : 
My lip hath e*en been piess'd to thine 

In ffreetink wild — but yet 
Lightly avails it now to tell 
Ofmoments only loved too wdl! 

Joys I would ntin forget ^*-' 
Since- memory's star can ill control 
The mooaless midnight of my soul I 

Not seldom is the sod depress'd 

While tearless is the eye; 
For there are woes that wring the breast 

When Feelmsr's fount is dry ; 
Sorrows that oiuy fade with years. 
But dwelling all too deep fgr teaia 

Rankle eternally f 
Soch now as in my bosom dwdl. 
Read them in this uist word-— farewell ! 



\ 



Thbooobe. 



THE LAST WORDS OF LOTE. 

The last links are broken 

That bound me to thee. 
The words thou hast q>oken 

Have rendered me free. 

Thy sweet glance, misleading, 

On others may thine. 
Those eyes beam'd unheeding 
' When tears-burst from mine* 

The chain that enthralVd me 

In sadness was worn. 
The coldness that gall'd me 

la silence was home, 

Thourii sorrow subdued m* 

It aid not 8|ppear, 
Though th|r scorn hath pursued me 

LoQig, long wert thou dear. 

If my love seemed boldness, 

Tnat error is o*er; 
I *ve witoess*d thy ooldness 

And love thee no moce. .* 



J 
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The Life and Writings of Riga, the Greek Patriot. 

Riga, the principal agent of the first in^arrection -which prepared the 
way for the present struggle £(ir independence in. Greece, was bom in the 
year 1733 at Valestini, a sihall town in Thessaly. He studied with in- 
tense ardour at the best colleges of his country, and early distinguished 
himself by a great facility of conception, and an extraordinary activity of 
mind. • As he was not sufficiently rich to be enabled to devote himself ex* 
clusively to the study of literature, he applied himself to trade, in order to 
acquire an independent subsistence. He went, while yet very young, to Bu- 
charest, where he remained till J790,* dividing his time between commer- • 
cial pursuits and his favourite studies. At Bucharest, which then con- 
tained many literary characters of all nations, and libraries rich in all the 
branches of literature, Riga, who was continually on the search for fresh 
information, acquired very extensive erudition. His imagination became 
excited by the ancient literature of Greece ; — ^the French, Latin, Germaii, 
and Italian languages were familiar to him ; he wrote equally well in 
French and in. Greek ; and was at the same time both a poet and a musi- 
cian. His favourite study was that of comparative geography. To all 
these acquisitions he added a deep and passionate attachment to his beau- 
tiful but unhappy country, whose shameless bondage filled him with in- 
dignation, and whose liberation he meditated as the end of his most ardent 
desires. This all-pervading passion, which gave a romantic tinge to his 
intellectual iaculties, inspired him with the daring and extraordinary 
scheme of Ibrming a great secret society, whose object was to rouse 
the whole of Crreece against the Porte, and to deliver his unfortunate 
countrymen from the yoke of their oppressors. Full of energy and acti- 
vity, eloquent to an uncommon degree, and already possessed of the es- 
teem and admira^n of his countrymen, he was nolt long in forming such 
a society. He brought over to his party, the bishops, the archons, the 
rich merchants, the literati, the naval and military officers, and in short 
the fiower of the Greek nation, as well as many foreigners of high reputa^ 
tion and power. Nay, he even contrived to do what might appear incre- 
dible to the. rest of Europe, but may, nevertheless, be accounted for by 
the natural aversion which all men of all classes and nations must have to 
arbitrary power ; he actually enlisted in his party many powerful Turks, 
and, among others, the celebrated Paswan Oglou, who so long resisted the 
whole force of the Ottoman empire. 

After the formation of this society, Riga established himself at Vienna, 
where a great number of Greek merchants resided, as well as many lite* 
Tary emigrants from that country. From this metropolis he carried on an 
extensive secret correspondence with his confederates in Greece, and 
other parts of Europe. He continued at the same time to cultivate litera- 
ture very successfully. He published a Greek journal for the use of his 
countrymen. He translated the travels of Anacharsis the Younger ;— he 
-composed and published a Treatise on Military Tactics-; and an Elemen- 
tary Treatise on Physics for the use of the unscientific ; and translated 
severajl French works. But Riga obtained his chief celebrity and popu- 
larity from his patriotic songs, which, though written in a familiar styl^ 
bordering on the vulgar, were eminently calculated to inflame the ima-» 
g in a ti ens of theyeqpg -Greeks, and to inspire them with love for their 
coMitiy, smd rQseiiliiient against the Turks. His imitation of (he Mar- 
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seillois Hymn,* which is still snng by Greeks in their camps» and befcnre 

their battles ; and hift beautifUlr «ong» 

* 

How long will yedwelk on the mountains, jehmvt} 

are those which excited the greatest enthusiasm, and produced the moat 
powerful sensation on th^ minds of a nation, who still remembered 4he 
deeds of Miltiades» »f Cimon» of Themistocles, and of Pericles. Riga 
also published .% large map of all Qreece, in twelye sheets» engraTed at 
Vienna, at the expense of the confederates^ in which he hod designated 
all the most celebiuted spots of his natiojpi by their ancient as well as their 
modem names« This work spread the (iter^^y fam^ of Riga throughout 
lEurope. 

This indefatigable and extraordinary ma^, who^ bv t^e mere powera of 
his mind, had paTed the way for the present Greek revolution, died ^ 
martyr to the cause. A treacherous member of the society » who desired 
Miches at the expense «ff bis ho^ur, denounced Rigfi and eight of his 
companions to the government of Austria, as conspirators. The Eac^peror 
of Germany ordered, them to be arrested, and surrendered to the Porte, 
with the exception of three, who were naturalized Austriims. Riga, 
some time before h^ was discovered, h^d removed from Yieima ; but he 
was taken at Trieste, where he stabbed himself with a poniard ; but th^ 
blow, was uQt mortal. In vain did he and his companiona in misfortune 
entreaty as a special favour, that, instead of being ddivered to the fero- 
cious agents of the Turki^ government, they m^ht be put to death 
among tiieir families, and their new friends. Their prayers were disre- 
garded. But, fbrtunateiy for them, the guards appointed to escort them, 
fearing they would be rescued by the Bey Paswan Og^Du, flung them into 
the Danube, and th^s delivered them from the lingering tortures thej^ ei^- 
pecfed from the Turks. 

This catastrophe, which filled Greece with consternation and resent- 
ment, and excited the regrets of a great part of Europe, took place in 
1798, about the middle of May, when Riga w^ not more than 45 years 
old» 

(/% o« J.- 



LOUIS XI. OF FRANCE^ 

' When Louis XI. of France resided ^t his chiteau of Duplessis, near 
Tours, he went one evening into the kitchen, where he saw a lad of four- 
teen or fifteen years old, occupied ip turning the spit. The lad was well 
made, and his appearance altogether merited a better lot. 

The King asked him, Whence he came, who he was, and what hr 
earned t The turnspit, not loiowing the King, answered without tbe least 
hesitJEition, *' I come from Berri, my name is Stephen, aoid I earn as mucb 
as the King/' — *'How much does the King earn?" said Louis.^ *< His 
living," replied Stephen, ^< and I earn m^ne." By this simple and inge-f 
huous answer he niuch pleased theKingj^ who afterward made him his vsr 
let, and loaded him with favours. 

-■■ ■ ■< «■■-.•- 11 mi - ■■. II ii— —— III ■ ■ I 

. « Lord'Byrou's translatioti, begUming; ** ikm^of the Gred(S arise,*' is well known. 
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MSMOI«S OF THE LiPB AN1> WRITIKGS OP MiftB. FrA1IC%8 SflBRI^ 

DAir. By her GrancUdaughter Alicia Lefanu. Whittakers. 

The lot of the softer stex is ipostly cast in the retired scenes of Kfe, la 
the nursery, and the domestic circles ; beside the coudi of the aged and 
afflicted, do female tenderness, innoceace, and vivacity, display their 
most attractive forms; but these every-^day occurrences afford few mate* 
rials for biography. The kind and affectionate mother, the faithful wife^ 
the dutiful daughter, aire, happily for society, such* common characters, 
that, in contemplating the sex, such amiable traits almost exclusively ei^ 
^s^e our attention. Females of a more conspicuous character, it is- true, 
are occasionally presented to the observation of the historian ; but, in 
proportion as they claim our notice as public characters, they often losi^ 
the charm which makes them invaluable in private life. Perhaps it would 
be difficult to find a mother, whose worth in that relation has niat been 
injured by the very event which tended to draw her into public view. 

The subject of the work before us, was the daughter of an Irish clergy-* 
man, who entertained so great a horror of learned ladies, that he deniedl 
our heroine the privilege of learning to read. Harsh and violent mea-t 
sores commonly produce an effect the reverse, or nearly so, of that in-. 
tended. Miss Chamberlaine, having learned to read and write by stealth, 
felt a wish to become an author, and wrote a Romance, and Itro Sermons^ 
before she completed her fifteenth year. These met with the commoir 
fate of juvenile productions : the friends of the author pronounced them 
excellent, and the public remained satisfied with their decision. 

Her father falhng into a state of mental imbecility. Miss Chamberlaine. 
found opportunities of occasionally visiting the Theatre, an indulgence 
withheld by her parent, who did not approve of this sort of diversion. 
Here she saw and admired Mr. Thomas Sheridan. The latter was then 
manager ; and becoming involved in some trouble from the disorderly be- 
haviour of an irregular youth towards the celebrated actress George 
Anne Bellamy, which produced considerable riot and confusion. Miss 
Chamberlaine volunteered her literary services in his defence. Introduc- 
tion followed as a matter of coursg ; and the afl&ir terminated in a matri- 
monial connexion. 

There is a prudence which is valour's better half, but is evidently not 
inconsistent with firmness, without which it will never produce a happy 
result. During the riot, Mr. Sheridan received many letters threatening 
his life, if he appeared on the stage ; and he was ill-advised enough to 
absent himself, even after he had been announced to play Horatio, in the 
Fair Penitent. Some time after his marriage the disturbances were re- 
newed, although from a different cause ; and when Mr. Sheridan per- 
ceived symptoms of disorder beginning to shew themselves, he very care- 
fully put himself into a chair, and was carried home as privately as pos- 
sible. The audience loudly called for the manager to explain or apologize 
for the oflfence. They were told that he was gone home : they required 
that he should be sent for, and gave him an hour to appear in. The hour 
expired, and he did not appear. The uproar then commenced with re- 
newed violence. The Theatre wa^ gutted ; and Mr. Sheridan suffered an 
injnry in his property, which involved him in diffictdties during the k'e- 
maisder of his life. 

If fear for his personal safety did not urge him to this line of cc.nduct> 
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be stands whoUy inexcusable. There can be no doubt but that his inune- 
diate^ppearaiice»'with a respectful explanation, Wbiddfaare immedkLfelj 
removed eye]:y discontent, and restored peace and order. 

After this he withdrew froin Ireland, 'visited London, and fiqaDy re- 
Inoved his family thither. Finding his circumstances not equsd to the 
expenses of living in the British metropolis, he retired to France; but not 
experiencing the advantages he had hoped to derive /rom this plan, he re- 
turned to England soon after the death of Mrs. Sheridan, which happened 
in 1766. 

The portion of this volume which most particularly introduces Mrs. 
Sheridan to our notice, is that which treats of her literary labours. A 
grand-daughter, in writing of her grandmother, can only exhibit her ex- 
cellences, or record her merits. If neither of these offered themselves * 
common piety towards a departed ancestor, would compel her to keep 
silence. The same principles must cause her to suppress the recollection 
of eveif failing. It is very far from our intention to insinuate by this re- 
mark, that we have any knowledge of a single failing that can be imputed 
tD Mrs. Sheridtfn. We believe her to have been an amiable and inteltigent 
lady, and to have shewn that attention to the best interests of her husband 
and children, which constitutes a woman*s highest praise ; but it must be 
obvious, that a memoir compiled by so near a relative, is much more 
likely to possess the character of panegyric than of biography. 

A large collection of anecdotes appears in the work ; and persons fond of 
light reading, will derive much amusement from it. It has been asserted, 
that the following lines by the late R. B. Sheridan were addressed to bis 
first wife when Miss Lindley. Mrs. Le&nu asserts that they were ad- 
dressed to Lady Margaret Fordyce. ^ 

But hoik! did not our bard repeat 
The love-born name of Margarets 
Attention seizes every ear; 
We pant for the description here. 
If ever dulness left thy brow, 
Pin^, we say, *twiil leave thee now. 
But oh! old IJiilness* son anointed, 
His mother never disappointed ; 
For after all weVe left to seek 
Av/2>^/^ in Fordyte^ chedc. 
And could you really discover. 
In gazing those sweet beauties over. 
No other charm, no winning grace. 
Adorning either mind or face, 
But one poor dimple to express " 
The quintessence of loveliness ? 
Marked you her eye of sparkling blue ? 
Mark'd you her desk of rosy hue^ 
That eye, in languid circles moving; 
That cheek, abash'd at man's approving ^ 
The one. Love's arrows darting round. 
The other, blushing for the. wound; 
Did she not speak ? did she not move ? 
Now Pallas, now the Queen of Love! 

Of Mrs. Sheridan's pvo^ it is difflcirlt to give an extract whieh would 
suit our limits and gratify the taste of our readers ; we shall therefore dose 
this article witii ber Ode to Patience* 
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ODE TO PATIENCE. 

Unawed by threats, tmmored by force^ 
My steady soal pu^ues her course. 

Collected, calm, res^ned. 
Say ye, who search with curious eyes 
The spring whence human actions rise^ ' 

Say, whence this turn of mind ? 

n, 

*Tis Fatiencer— Gentle Goddess hail ! 
O, let thy votary's vows prevail. 

Thy threatened flight to stay : 
Long hast thou been a welcome guest ; 
Long reign*d an iamale in this breast ; 

And ruled with gentle sway. 

ilL 

Through all the various tuma of fiite^ 
Ordain*d me in each several state. 

My waywud lot has known — 
What taught me silently to bear. 
To curb the sigh, to check the tear. 

When sorrow weighed me down ? 

IV. 

*Twa8 Patience. — ^Temperate Goddess stay ! 
Foir still thy dictates I obey. 

Nor yidd to Passion^st power; ' s ^ 

Though by injurious foes borne down, 
My fame, my toil, my hopesi overthrown 

In one ill-iated hour. 

V. 

When robb'd of her I held most dear. 
My hands adom'd the moumfid bkr 

Of her I loved so well ; 
What, when mute sorrow chain*d my tongue. 
As o*er the sable hearse I hung; 

Forbade the tide to swell ? 

VI. 

'Twsfs Patience. — Goddess ever qalm. 
Oh ! pour into my breast thy balm. 

That antidote, to pain } 
Which flowing from thy nectar'd urn, 
By chemistry divine can turn 

Our losses into gain. • 

vn. 

When sick, and languishing in bed. 
Sleep from my restless couch had fled, . 

Sleep— which e*en nain beguiles : 
What taught me calmlv to sustain 
A feverish being rack'd with pain. 

And dressed my looks in smiles ? 
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VIII. 

*Twas Patience. — ^Heayen-ileacended maid. 
Implored, flew-swiftly to my aid» - - 

And lent her fostering breast: 
Watch'd my sad couch with parent care, 
Repdrd th* approaches of Despair*, 

And sooth*d my soul to rest. 

What, when dissevered from his side. 
My friend, protector, and my guide; 

When my, prophetic soul. 
Anticipating .all the storm. 
Saw danger^ in its direst form, 

What could my fears control ? 

X. 

*Twas Patience. — Gentle Goddess, hear. 
Be ever to thy aupptiant hear. 

Nor let one murmur rise : 
, For still some mighty joys are given. 

Dear to her soul, the gifts of h^ven, ' 

The sweet domestic ties; . 
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PUBLIC LIBRARIES OF FRANCE. 

Whatever may be the. state of the press in France, the extent and 
mnnificence of her public libraries must commatid our admiration. This 
is the more extraordinary, When we consider that the country which pro- 
duced a Newton and a Locke, names with which Malebranche and Des 
Cartes can bear no coknparison, is very deficient in public libraries. 
When the King's Library shall be added to the Sloainea»^ Harleian^ and 
Cottonian collections at the British Museum, the whole will not then 
amount to one-third of the books contained in the Bibliothique du Roi 
at Paris. The fpUowifig Hst will appear sufficiently extensive. In Paris 
the royal library has above 700,000 printed volumes, and 70,000 MSS. 
The library of Monsieur 150,000 printed volumes, and 5000 MSS. The 
library of St. G^nevi^ve 110,000 printed volumes, and 2000 MSS. The 
Mazarine library 02,000 printed volumes, and 3000 MSS. The library 
of the city of Paris 20,000 volumes. All these are daily open to the 
public. In the Departments there are twenty-five public libraries, with 
above 1,700,000 volumes, of which Aix has 72,670, Marseilles 31,500, 
Toulouse 30,000, Bourdeaux 105,000, Tours 30,000, Lypns 100,000, Ver- 
ssulles 40,000, and Amiens 40,000. . In the Royal Library at Paris, there 
are several uncoUated MSS. of the Scripture^. 
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Thou blessii^, sent us from above. 
Rich offspring of celestial I*ve ; 
Fair Hope! thy presence let me hail. 
When grief intrudes, when pains asail, 
O'et life's rough act, amid the tempest's roar 
Pilot my rolling bail, and set me safe on shore. 

n. 

' Tis thine, when troubles rack the heart. 

Thy lenient balsam to impart. 

This load of life, oh .' who could bear, 

Di^ thou not 'suage each galling care! 

Thy frowns all human happiness d^troy. 

Thy smiles dawn peace upon the soul, and endless joy. 

ni. 

The wretch, of ev'ry friend bereft, 
By kindred scoro'd, by fortune left. 
The orphan plunged in seas of care. 
The widow'd wife, and injured heir. 
Through the dark cloud that intercepts thy blaze, 
Paceire tby glinun'ring l^ht,aiid own tby cheering niyi. 



The pilgrim leans upon thy hand 
While passing through a dreary land. 
Thy promises beguile the hoiu^. 
And 10 r the desert teems with flow'rs, 
When thou step's! in, his drooping soul to raise, 
Aad giv'st a brighter prospect of more pleasing days. 

V. 

Repentants gasping out their breath. 
Aim strugglmg with convulsive death, 
Faintly lift up their dying eyes. 
While nature tells ha' pangs in sighs ; 
To thee tbeir ardent genunie wishes send. 
Implore thine healing £ud, and in thee find a friend', 
VOL. 1. l3.~-Set:ond Edition. O 
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OVSITKYATiaN? fHT THE KfTDEKH DEAKA. 



The pfay^i tfi e tfiin g — — 

By which we catch the maDnera.— -Shakbpka&e. 

The stag^ has, by many abld wrkera^ be€^ ccmsiSered a mefins| of im- 
parting |e»^ons of morality to the mind*— it If^ also been termed ** Hie 
brief chronicle of the times^^* designed " to hold, as ^twere^fhe mirror 
up to nature y to shew 

The very age and body of the time. 
Its form and pressure." 

The first ^s a. very important and noble objects The second is a pleas- 
ing and useful exhibition, which might probably produce very beneficial 
results, by* way of example, if only the virtuous were exalted, and the 
vicious debased, in our modern drsma!?. It may,* hoivever, be very true, 
that there are but few sitbjeet» having any claim to originality, which 
could be converted to such purposes, and without novelty there may, in 
the opinion of many, be but little chance of success. We are told that 
character, plot, and incidents, are all. exhausted. That machinery, show, 
splendour, — ^the springing of mines, — the blowing-up of castles, — ^hurri- 
canes, — volcanoes, — ^water-spouts,— cascades, and cataracts, are the only 
materials that can possibly draw the attention, and secure the admiration 
and patronage, of the public. If this be troe^ is it not equally lamentable ? 
for is it not an indication of our degeneracy aUnoet to a staf6 of barbarism^ 
to acknowledge, in these which are termed enlightened limes, that we 
can have no relish for that which is natural ? for that which being con- 
veyed to the mind, shall call up some morar reflection^ some noble senti- 
ment, and virtuous feeling, to rouse and stimulate; the soul to the ad- 
miration and pursuit of all that is good and valuable is life ? Is it not 
lamentable that we cannot enter into the spirit of those elevated thoughts 
so well expressed by the immortal Shakspeare, and so admirably delivered 
by some of our performers ? Shall we tacitly acknowledge, that our ad- 
miration is only to be excited, when we see stately elephants, 'splendid 
cars, prancing steeds, and learned doga > and that we listen with more 
attention to an artificial thunder-storm, than to the more solid dictates of 
wisdom and morality ? 

Among the various amusements of a rational and enlightened people, the 
drama stands cejrtainly. entitled to the first consideratiooy {Possessing as it 
does, the power of combining, in a most admirable and comprehensive 
manner, the ** utile et dulce.^* Nor does the rage for theatrical amuse- 
ments appear to have declined with dramatic merits ; for I believe the 
theatres of the metropolis at the present day, are np^m many occasions 
scarcely able to afford accommodation for their numerous visitors. Whe- 
ther this circumstance deserves to be acknowledged a» an indication of 
refined taste, and solid judgment, tnay be a questioii jmblect to a variety 
of opinions according to the judgment and ta^te upori which such apimffas 
are formed, or by which they may be suggested : but I freely confess 
that I cannot hail it as entitled to such an acknowledgment. 

To rail at popular opinions, must at all times appear unpopular : but I 
cannot, in the present instance, reconcile my mind to agi:ee with the voice 
of the public, if such i:eatty be the prevailmg sentkiieAl : and that it is, 
there can be little doubts sinee matrsotiooi, whicb c^gfat Uflon all occasions 
to be blended with theatrical amaMments, appears M longer to be con- 
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sidered the most important, or even a requisite ingredient, in the compo- 
sition of a modern drama. The heart is no longer to be elevated or 
depressed, reproved atid corrected, through the medium of the senses. 
Minerva appears to have deserted the spot, and pastime or. folly, with her 
cap and bells, to have usurped undivided sw'ay. Atid yet crowded 
audiences shower down their unqualified applauses upon the glittering 
nothings, upon which all th(^, decorations of the artist and machinist are 
bestowed, without considering thai the morality of the iable, the pro- 
priety of the language, and the consistency of the speetacl^, ought to con- 
stitute the principal merits of the piece. Indeed it h notorious, that the 
combined efforts of the scene painter, and the mechanic, have often more 
weight in the salvation of a play, than all the vig^onr and energy of the 
author's imagination. It must, however, be admitted, that originality 
of thought, grandeur of design, and the inculcation of moral feeling, are 
but seldom discoverable in the productions; of .modem genius ; and that a 
something of deception resembling the juggler, who while he waves the 
box in the air, is endeavouring to take advantage of the senses and pockets 
of his audience, is snbstitiited in their stead.* 'this allusion will also 
apply to the stage tricks of the performers, which, however injudiciously 
introduced, have, in many instance^, been known to ei^tablish a play in 
the estimation of the public. 

In making these observations I am not inclined to. censure the stag^ on 
puritanical principles, . but rather to point out soane of the inconsistencies 
which are occasionally} and 1 (hikdc I may. say fweqnentlf, introduced in 
our dramatic exhibitionB ; and, to isk a plain question) h6w is it that they 
are tolerated ? We ft]*e told that - , 

The drama's laws the drama's patisons giyiBr 
And those who live to please, i;aiist please, to live. 

Hence the responsibility of the . managers in pursuit of novelty is entirely 
removed, provided the patrons of the drama give their approbation to 
such representations. 

LfNBS FOR AK ALBUK^ 

r 

Here bits and scraps together mingle. 

Various as creation's dyes, ^ 

Pictures, pastime-prose^ and jii^gl^ 

Charm the ears and pkaa^ the eye^.* ^ 

Smart witty lines, andkTve-bom ballads. 

Neat ifiorceafeMrsublime i^tnd bold ^ 
Attic salts, dfamatiit Mdads,— ^ 

Turn tfaie pages and bobofal: " 

Cull'd from sources valued higjily. 

Though a motley patch-w(nk group j^ 
Form'd to make tiine pass on slyly, 

A sort of Salmagundi soup : 

A hotch*pqtch-olio„ r^h and pleasing, 
. Yleldin^lauahter.anddeligl^. . ., ' 

Pure mirth ana m^iment unc^asuig^ 
To put. the monster, care, to flight. ! , . ;. J* > 

* Of course there are excepticms to tbia iNropoBiti<»i ; m particulaif the new comedy, 
which we had the pleasure of commending^ in our critical notice of it (p. 118), may be 
cited as a bri^t example of the contrary .*-£d. 

02 
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Pastoral. By a Quaker. 

PukCED at his table^ lonely Colin sate. 

Neglected dinner cooling on his plate ; 

The best of bacon smoked to no effect, . 

Though round with spinach and with pigeons deckt. 

A leg dP mutton went as it calne on, 

A perfect picture, *twas so nicely done ; 

Al&e to him was baked, and rotst» and stewVl, 

And if he pick'd, 'twas but by habitude. 

Crossed o'er his fork, his unsoil'd knife was laid, 

Unoped his napkin, and unbroke his bread. 

Why \oiters Rosalind ? Oh hasten home. 

Ere artichokes ai'e out of season ; come ! ' 

Now kpricots are just a commg in, 

Oh haBt^ wh& the eoslines yet are gretti. 

How &st theseaaon ra good eatittgitms ! 

The chickens very bood will gtow te f(n^.' 

Love only, in .ooe situation stays. 

And he remains a chidcen all his days. 

At early breakfast bohea tea is sweet. 

With disarming butter'd rolls that make one eat 3 

Muffins are good, and pleasant *tis at noon, ' 

To bite a took, and sip one's chocolate down. 

Aptoper whet. Fragrant the kitchea snKells 

At diQner4im€^ and knockefs saves and fadis. 

Summons unneedful : sweet the Qojtning on • 

Of grateful coffee, after dinner's done. 

The silent night spreads out her table neat 

•For supper, and invites again to eat. 

But neither early break&st, nor the treat 

Of charming butter'd rolls, that make one eat. 

Nor muffins, nor the proper whet at noon. 

To bite a toast, and sip one's chocolate down. 

Nor fragrance, when the heated kitchen smells 

At dinner-timie^ and knockers saves and bells. 

Summons unneedful -, nor the coming on 

Of grateful^ coffee, after dmner's done; « 

Nor silent night, though spread her tahle neat 

For supper, without nosaiind, are sweet. 

Lately our Stephen^ in the meadows, found 

Mushroqms,. as fine as ever grew on: jgcdtrnd. 

For Rosalind we laid them by m store,; ^ 

But the worms eat th^n, aha they arfe 90 more; 

Her shepherd thus is' prey 'd uponwi^utt; - : 

For absence is a.i^orm that works unseen.-^ . » 

There's Goody Wilson, very kind inde^ 

Sent me a'pigeon of the savage breed* , /•. 

I nevar saw a "finer with my eyes j . ;. ^ 

It full of maggots, in *ilie larder li^ ; 

These things wont keep, no rabre do t of late 
Kaow how to keep out macgots from fliis ptte.— ' 
Thus sung the shepherd, till tiie i\xme& of sleep, ^ 
At their luiown hour did on his eyelids creep, 
Steeping in gentle balm his tuneful care. 
He sat and nodded in his dbow-chair. 
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Sketches of Iniha» wriUen by an Officer, for Fire-sid^ Travellers 
at Home. 8vo. Longman and Co. 

Few countries deserve our attention more than India ; to the merchant 
it is an object of interest, as having supplied Europe, both in ancient and 
modem times, with many of the luxuries of life ^ while to the antiquary 
and the philosopher, it affords a wide field of conjecture, from its early 
civilization, and its numerous stately ruins ; and still more from that 
fixedness of character, which has caused its inhabitants to remain almost 
unchanged, even by the desolating fatj and persecuting zeal of Maho- 
metan conquerors. In the earliest ages of which we ^ave any history, 
society in India presented the same leading features as at present; the 
inluibitants of India are described by Strabo and Megasthenes, m terras 
which are almost equally appropriate at the present day ; then, as now, they 
were divided into distinct casts, some of which revelled in abundance, 
while others were poor and oppressed : their Very di'ess is scarcely changed. 
But to Englishmen, India is full of a more peculiar, and consequently of 
a higher description of interest. It has been the scene of many of our 
most splendid achievements, and is the seat of an extensive empire, no 
less flattering to our pride, than conducive to our national prosperity. 

The present work professes to give a familiar picture of Indian scenery 
and manners, and is a narrative of a journey in the years 1818, 10, and 
20, through many different parts of the Peninsula, interspersed with de- 
scriptions of such objects as appeared most striking and curious ; and 
with reflections on the past and present condition of this fine country, and 
its inhabitants. The author strayed among the ruins of the ancient Crour, 
wluch 730 years before Christ, was the capital of a great empire ; and 
mingled in the crowd that now throngs the streets of Calcutta ; he visited 
Benares, tiie Athens of the East, and Agra, once the capital- of the Mogul 
empire. He has sailed upon the Hooghly and the Ganges ; has traversed 
the dominions of the Nizam and of Scindiah ; and has qualified himself to 
describe the splendid camp of the Mahrattas, and the roving parties of 
the Pindarries. 

His ^tyle is sufficiently easy and natural (when not obscured by the 
too frequent use of Hindoo terms), but, perhaps, too loose and desultory, 
and we are hurried, with a rapidity which sometimes becomes fatiguing, 
from city to camp, from jungle to paged. ' His reflections are full of re- 
ligious feelings, which shed an additional charm over his pages, when 
not counteracted by uncharitable abuse of the Brahmins, whom he charges 
with pride, hypocrisy, and all other priestly vices, though he himself re- 
lates circumstances which clearly prove that there are bright exceptions. 
The following is one of the most pleasing. 

I was present at the examination of many hundred native boys, selected from 
different schools, entirely under the superintendence, patronage, and control of 
natives. 

It was held at the house of a Brahmin of great wealth and influence. In a aua- 
dianeular court, surrounded by piazzas, were assembled about five hundred chilorai 
of afl casts ; and these were introduced, by classes, into a large upper room open 
to the court, supported by numerous pillars after the Hindoo fashion, and fumished 
half in English, half in Asiatic taste. 

Many of the senior civil servants of the establishmient were present j among^tbem 
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the chief secretary to the goyemment. The boys were examined in reading, writing, 
arithxnetiCy and repetition^ and they all received as prize-books, such as are trans- 
lated by us, printed in our presses, and used in oar schools. The masters, who 
were all BraJimins, were rewsurded with sums of money, aooosding.to fte pBofickiiey 
of the scholars selected from their respective schools for the occasion. A pretty 
little boy, habited in fine figured muslin, with a row of valuable pearb .about his 
neck, and other rich jewels, probably the ornaments of his doting mother, took 
his stand and chance in the class of naked little fellows with whom he had been in- 
structed ; and was examined, side by side, with many of inferior cast. I found 
that he was the son of the very Brahmin at Whose house this gratifymg and inte* 
resting exhibition took place. 

Siur^Ify the Brahmin above described possessed a liberal and eiilargefi 
inind» and iro|iJ4 have done honour to any creed* The foUowiiig ej^traf^t 
will give a more just idea of the author's style than anj thing that we 
can say ; it 19 a description of the tomb of Acbar, one of the great^t 
princes who ever sat on the throne of the Moguls. 

Is this a tomb? you ask yourself, a mere tomb? as descending from your elephant 
at a high arched and lofty gateway, with gallery chambers and vaulted dome, you 
see, through and far beyond it, a vast pile of building of the most beautiful red gra- 
nite, adorned in stone and marble, with many rich borderings of flowers, and with 
inscriptions from the Koran, in free bold letters of prodigious size. You follow a 
paved pathway through the garden, now covered with rank grass, and stripped of 
half its trees, and supproaching nearer, pronounce the building, thoi^h grand, too 
much overcharged tor the eye of taste. Too many small minarets are crowded on it9 
top, nor is the ascent to the door sufficiently spacious or raised. The lower story 
ha^ one lofty dome, under which lies the dust or Acbar, beneath such plain and nar- 
row tomb as would simply mark where a Moslem lay. 

Above, upon the higher story, are arched verandahs, and marble chambers ; and 
on the very top, a handsome space paved with marble, and surrounded by a light 
piazzaed gallery, whose outer race is open screen-work of the same precious materia], 
perfectly white and polished, but representing branches and wreaths interwoven witii 
the moetnatural nace and ease. 

Here is a small sarcophagus of white marble. Natural in form, and naturally 
strewn, are the pale flowers which lie thicklv scattered on it. For whom the sculp* 
tor scattered them, four small and beautifully formed letters declare : — ^Acbar,* you 
read: and read no inore. ^ 

Of all the princes who sat upon the throne of the Moguls, none, perhaps, has so 
much enjoyed the adniiration of posterity as Acbar. 

< His wars, his personal exploits, his acts of generosity, his sayines, are treasured 
in the memory of all the better educated Mussulmans. He waa oom durine the 
distress and exile of hifJ^fiKther Hiunaioon. At thirteen ascended the musnud ; at 
(ourt^en commanded an army in person ; fought and conquered the immenae host 
of Abdool Khan on the famous plains of imperial Delhi, and slew the leader of 
that host with his own hand. 

He encouraged arts, manufactures, and trade. He was tolerant in religious mat- 
ters. Under the vigorous administration of Abul Fazel, his able, faithfm, and en- 
lightened minister, Hindostan flourished in proud tranquillity. He gathered that 
besiutiful emerald for the crown of the Moguls, the little kingdom-valley of Cache- 
ta&cev and after reigning prosperously for half a century, he died, — ^How ? in the 
well-fo!]^ht field ? or, ripe, in age and honour, on the peaceful couch of expected 
death ? neither, — in throes and agonies, convulsed by poison ! 

Look out upon these wide and sunny plains, the summons of hk signet had 
covered them with two hundred thousand soldiers reetdy to bleed round his standard. 
His own brave arm was ever ready for service of honour, or of peril ; yet, pevhaps. 
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did the feeble hand of soioe coward dave, or tsembliag female, mix for him the 
fatal draught. Look out again ; look where the red towers of Agra glitter near the 
tranquil Jumna. Still grand and perfect is the fort. But on this side, see how 
small, how poor the city of which the founder sleeps below J Scarce two centuries 
ago, the approaching traveller had started, as from some favouring spot he might 
have seen at one broad glance, the domes of a hundred mosques ; the lofty and 
turretted walls of sixty caravansaras j the smaller cupolas, and minaftts of palaces, 
baths, and tombs innumerable ; the proud and massive fort wiH^ its armed walls ; 
and on the plain beyond, the white tents and gay standarda of ao army of Moorish 
horse, ever ready at the trumpet's sound. 

The last extract which we shall offer to our readers, presents a vivid 
picture of the wretched state to which hate luid jrevenge, nourished by 
dark superstition, can reduce the human ^ mind: the incident possesses 
picturesque beauty, and is narrated in a manner sufficiently impressive, 
though not without the faults which are most frequent in this volume. 

In the evening I walked out and dimbsd a lofty rock about half a mile to the 
eastward of the toWn (Bhilsah), on which is also a durgah to the memory of a 
Mahometan saint. There are steps cut in the rock ; and here and there gateways 
and small walls. On the top all is bare and nsJced, but would make, and has evi^ 
dently been used as, a point of defence. The deserted huts of a large irregular 
bivouac still lie between its shelter and tliat of the town. As I stood gazing round 
me, now looking out on the noble and extensive scene below, now examining the 
durgah, there burst on me a figure which quite startled me. From the cottage I 
had remarked, there came forth an old woman, in form and featiue horrible -, and 
with angry wild gestures in a hoarse voice bade me bes'one. Her lean shrivelled 
arms, loose breasts, haggard features^ an4 gray dishevelled hair, gave her an appear- 
ance absolutely horrible. I affected first to disregard, and then soften her ; neither 
would do. She seemed half-frantic, and said many things in a loud hurried imin* 
telligible tone of voice. I left the spot quite with a sinking, of the heart. Her age, 
her sex, forbade me to use violence of any sort which might defend me ; and mad 
she seemed with hate, the offspring of superstition, or of wrong, I comd not tell 
which. She evidently dressed the durgah with flowers, and dwelt there as its guar- 
dian : widowed, childless, or destitute, or all, she might have become through war. 
Here, where six hundred years ago the crescent was planted on the field of bloody 
triumph ; here, where some demon saint, who with Koran and creese had marched 
among the slaughtering bands, rested in the tomb ; here had she fitly chosen such 
sad solitude as the unsubdued revengeful spirit seeks, but not for soothing. Here 
sits and broods pitiless vengeance -, — ^and finds the spot, all lonely as it is, thick 
peopled with the furies preying on her heart. 

Before we quit this publication, we cannot refrain from noticing the 
very serious charge made by the writer against the Honourable East In- 
dia Company and its agents. Speaking of the sums given bjr the Hindoos 
to the Brahmins at Allahabad, the confiuepce of the Jumna, and the 
Ganges, and other places considered as sacred, he asserts that these 
extortions are connived at by the Company, who receive half of the 
sums so extorted from the miserable natives. Of the truth or falsehood 
of this statement we know nothing : but we think that a cHarge, which 
tends to fix a brand of infkmy on the persons concerned, ajjd which even 
in some measure affects our national character, should not have been 
advanced by a concealed and anonymous author. 
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Poetic Scenbs. No. L- 

Scene — A Chamber in the House ofAppius, 

Appius, a Decemvir, — Claudius, his kinsman. 

Appius (solus), 
Dentatus still would foil my purposes. 
He is the stubborn stone that checks my path, 
My constant stumbling-post, that, like old custom, 
'Twere dangerous to remove ; yet I'm resolved 
On sovereign sway in Rome, which to obtain 
Let resolution point. A Grecian's pride 
Rests on the rusty shelf of many ages ; 
His laws, antiquities, and customs, are 
His gods ! Whereas 'tis novelty that gilds 
The Roman record. Rome's proudest hero. 
Who looks behind scarce half a century. 
Sees lagging after him, still strong and nervous, 
A host of ancestry and short-lived statutes. 
That honour him the most in distant view. 
'Tis novelty that leads to fame in Rome. 

(Enter an Officer loith despatches,) 
This is well ; as I anticipated. 
Dissensions flourish 'mong the generals. 
I'll feed the faction till it outgrows itself. 
And in its surfeit root my firmest hopes. 
They want more men — ^more money. For men. 
They shall have maxims, — for ducats, doits. 
Dentatus, the grim spech-e of their hopes, 
I'll send as legate ; so shall Rome be rid 
Of his close scrutiny. Thus well and ill 
Work hand and hand for me. 

Enter Claudius, 

Claud, I salute ye, most noble Decemvir. 

App, The honour of that title, good Claudius, 
Like maidens' favours, hardly will divide. 
Or in partition parts with true enjoyment. 
Harkye, and be thine ear the grave o' th' echo ; — 
I have no relish for divided honours ; 
My soul's too proudly haughty e'er to envy 
The honours of the foremost man in Rome, 
If Rome, can bear another such; — ^No, no. 
There is no greatness in equality. 
Nothing being great but by comparison. 
Doth not the moon seem to this peopled earth 
A gem in Nature's sparkling diadem, - 
Far more illustrious than a heaven of stars ? 
So should the ruler of an empire seem. 
Why thai should Rome so waste her mightiness; 
So scatter in degrading tithes her honour^ 
It must not be ; the clouds may pass that now 
Eclipse her dignity. But tell me, Claudius, 
Wliat of Dentatus ? 

Claud, 'Tis true he is abroad. 
I saw him in the crowded market-place. 
In meekness bending to the mighty mob. 
Frankly debating with their jaundiced senators. 
Who hear, and hail him as their oracle, 
As if he held the fiat of their fortune. 

App, There's no treason in a mob, Claudius. 
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Claud. They clamour too, in their rude oratory, 
'Gainst taxes, tithes, and innovations, 
And many grievances their fancies feel. 

App, And so they will. There be who bark and gibe 
At the usurping growth of sciences. 
And all things new: as moping moralists - 
Shrivel their lax conscience, and groan against 
The age*s corruption. It ever was the cry 
Of hopeless patriots, — ^Reform ! reform ! 
The state is rotten. Yet imagination 
. Mothers many ills, and though the lion 
Unfearmg hears the yelping cur, his eyes 
Are fixed upon the puny thing -y so we \ 

Although undreading, still must be alert* [Exeunt, 

ADVANTAGES POSSESSED BY THE GREEK SCULPTORS. 

The Grecian sculptors not only derived the highest advantages from a 
• religion which disposed men to embody all the charms of nature in defi- 
nite forms, and from a cast of mind requiring for enjoyment the distinct** 
ness of beauty, rather than the visionary and the dim, but had the bene^ 
fit of studying the human frame in its most perfect freeness, elegance, 
and grace. Not only were the Greeks beautiful by nature, but the course 
of their lives, even from earliest infancy, was calculated to improve the 
form. The public exercises gave, in addition to the polished manner 
and elevated attitude of a citizen of the most glorious state on earth, 
something of the wild and airy grace of an Indian bounding in the chase, 
or of a stag, delicately pacing Uirough his native forests. The women, 
although too barbarously confined to domestic employment to excel in 
the exfMression which mind alone can kindle upon the features, were of a 
high and pure style of beauty, noble in outline, glossy and ethereal in 
complexion, and perfect in the finishing. The materials for the workman^- 
ship of the artist, were of the most appropriate and beautiful kind. 
Earth and clay, at first employed in framing statues, soon gave place to 
the white marble of Pares, and this yielded, in its turn, to that which 
was veined and spotted, and to jaspar. According to Pliny, the artists 
had even the power of mingling different metals to produce fine and de- 
licate shades, and thus to assist in expressing various passions and sen- 
timents by a diversity of colours. W. 

* T1&6 fdllowing note accompanied the reception of the above scene :— 

Dear Mr. Merton, 

The foregoing is a scene of a tragedy, founded on the same story as ** Virginius." 
It was written during a yearns residence of the author in Italy. When finished, he 
went to Venice, for the purpose of submitting it to the inspection of Lord Byron, who 
then happened to be at Pisa, and very soon after, the present tragedy of Virginius 
passed a much higher tribunal— the public. 

Thus anticipated, I sealed my manuscript, not in despair, for I had no other obr 
ject in writing it than to fill up vacant hours, which would otherwise have been passed 
« to much better purpose," I hear you exclaim; no matter. A friend of mine, who 
had often broke in upon my hours of inspiration, has frequently insisted on my pre- 
senting it to Brury Lane, as a rival piece. This, I have neither vanity nor courage 
enough to do. If, however, this scene should not unworthily fill up a page of your 
Magnet, you are very welcome to it. 

It is the opening scene, wherein Appius, the hero of the piece, discloses his am^ 
hitian. He has just heard that Dentatus, whose high reputation and inflexible 
honour cause him great umbasiness^ has reappeared as an advocatgfor the people, 

G. A. 
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s 
Lysimachus; an Historical Fragment, 

From theJFreneh. 

After the destruction of the Persian empire, Alexander gave ont tbat 
he was the son of Jupiter Ammon ; at which the Macedonians were not a 
little indignant, and their discontent increased, when they saw him adopt 
the customs, the dress, and the manners, of the Persians. They regretted 
that they had done so much for a prince who despised them, but they 
murmured in secret. 

A philosopher, named Callisth^ies, who had followed the king in his 
expedition, one day saluted him in the Grecian manner. '* Why," said 
Alexander, " dost thou not adore meP'-^^* Sire," answered Callisthenes, 
*^ you are the chief of two nations ; the one enslaved before your conquest, 
.is no less so now ; the other was free before it assisted yon to gain so 
many victories, and is equally so since you have gained theo^ I am a 
Greeky sire, and that name yon have raised so high, that henceforth no 
one i^an degrade it without o&nding ym:' 

The vices of Alexander were extraordinary, like his virtues : he was 
terrible uid cruel in his anger. He caused Callisthenes' nose, ears» and 
feet to be cut off, ordered him to be shut up in an iron cage, and carried 
in the rear of the army. 

*^ I loved Callisthenes," said Lysimachus, *^ and at all times when I 
had leisure, en^ilayed it in listening to him ; and if I have any bve of 
virtue I owe it to his instructions. I went therefore to see him. ' I sa- 
lute you,' said ly * illustrious and unfortunate, whom 1 find enclosed hi a 
cage like a savage animal, for having been the only maw of tiie army.' " 
** L3nsiniachus," he answered, *' when in a situation that d»»ands forti- 
tude and courage, methinks I am in my proper place. la truth, had .the 
gods designed me for a life of pleasure only, tl^y would vainly have be- 
.tftowed on me a great and immortal soul. All men are capable of enjoy- 
ing sensual pleasures: and if the gods created man for that purpose only, 
i^^y have made their work too perfect, and executed more than they in- 
tended. It is not,'' added he, *^ that I am insensible, you niake me feel 
•I am not so. When you came to me, I was pleased at seeing you p^ibnp 
a courageous action ; but let it be the last time ; leave me to support my 
ownmisfortunes, and do not add yours to them." - 

" I will see you every day," rejoined Lysimachus, " for if the king 
.were to see you abandoned by the virtuous, he would no longer feel re- 
morse, but would begin to believe you guilty ; he shall not have the 
pleasure of knowing that his displeasure made me abandon a friend." 

One day Callisthenes said to the same constant friend, ^' The immortal 
gods have consoled me, I no longer feel any grief. I saw in a dream 
the great Jupiter. You were near him, a sceptre was in your hand, and 
a regal crown upon your head. Pointing at you, the deity addressed me 
in these words : < He will render you happier.^ My emotion awakened 
me. My hands were raised to heaven, and I was endeavouring to say, 
• Great Jupiter, if Lysimachus is to reig^, let him reign with justice.' 
Lysimachus, you will reign ; believe one who must be a' favourite of the 
gods, since he suffers for virtue's sake.'' 

• In the mean time, Alexander was incensed lo find tbat Lysimachus 
respected the misfortunes of Callisthenes, that he went to visit the captive. 
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and dared to pity him. Having' summoned Lysimachus into his presence, 
*^ Begone," said Alexandery *^ combat with lions, you who like to live 
with wild beasts." The execution of this sentence was however deferred, 
that^t might be witnessed by the multitude. The day preceding, the in- 
tended victin) wrote thus to Callisthenes : ''I am going to die. All the 
hopes with which you inspired me of fu1;ure greatness, are vanished. I 
could have wished to alleviate the misfortunes of a man like yon." 

Prexapus, who was their mutual friend, was commissioned with this 
answer: ^' Lysimachus, if the gods have destined you to reign, Alex- 
ander cannot put you to death*; for men cannot over-rule the will of the 
gods." 

** This reply,'* says Lysimachus, " encouraged me ; and, reflecting 
that the happiest and the most unfortunate of men are equally in the hand 
of providence, I resolved to be guided by my .hopes, rather than my'cou-> 
rage, and to defend to the last, a life which was promised so much. 

** I was led into the arena. Around me was an immense assemblage 
of persons, who came to be witnesses df my fortitude, or of my fears. 
A lion was let loose. I had folded my mantle round one of my arms, 
which I presented to the animal, and as he endeavoured to devour it, I 
seized his tongue, tore it from his jaws, and threw it at my feet. 

** Alexander loved courageous actions ; he therefore admired my reso- 
lution, and from that moment his natural generosity resumed its sway. 
He called me to him, and stretching out his hand, ^ Lysimachus,' said he, 
* I restore you my friendship, restore me yours. My anger has but 
served to make you perform an action which is wanting to the life of 
Alexander.' 

** I was received into the king*s favour ; I adored the decrees of the 
gods, and waited the fulfilment of their promises without impatience or 
anxiety. Alexander died, and the world was without a master. The 
king's' sons were yet in infancy ; his brother Aridaeus, though old in years, 
had never outgrown puerility ; Olympias had but the boldhiess of a weak 
mind, and cruelty passed with her for courage ; Roxana, Eurydice, and 
Statira were drowned in grief. Alexander's capjtains, therefore, aspired 
to his throne. We divided the empire, and in so doing, thought we only 
divided the reward of our labours. 

** Fate made me King of Asia ; and now that I am all powerful, I now 
more than ever revere the lessons of Callisthenes. His joy tells me when 
I have performed a good action, and his sighs inform me when I have ill 
to repair. 

*M am the sovereign of a people who love me. The fathers pray that 
my life may be of equal duration with that of their children. The chil- 
dren fear to lose me, as they fear the loss of their parents. In the pros- 
perity and comfort of my subjects my happiness consists." 



PHILIP THE SECOND. 

A Spaniard once offered for sale, to Philip the Second, a diamond, 
worth seventy thousand crowns. The king, astonished that a private 
person should possess so valuable a jewel, asked him why he had bought 
it ? ** Sire," answered the Spaniard, " I knew that there was a Philip." 
The king; flattered by this answer, ordered him one hundred thousand 
crowns. 
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HUMAN LIFE. 



Hail seraph hours, that form the circling chain * 

Of bright eternity f ye magic links • 

Binding together life and <feath and man ? 

Why ao ye fly so swift ? why wend away 

Rapid as thought to daik Oblivion^s lealms* 

Like insects fluttering witl^ their silver forms. 

On the fidl bosom of some blushing rose. 

Then through the golden air wingmg away to higher worlds ? 

Md must it then 1^ so ? Is there no bliss 

With morning rays enduring through life's day ? 

Ah no ! in infancy and manhood, youth and age, 

Tis but a brilliant hue cast on a dew-drop, — 

A chance reflection of some flitting sunbeiun»— > 

Our all of bliss endures but for a- while. 

That while no longer than a maiden's blush. 

In Infancy we rest our fingile f onm 

On a maternal bosom, — nest of love ! 

Whilst our fond parent, scarcely drawing breath. 

Watches with care our peaceful slumberings. 

And when we wake, her glist'ning eye 

And tender kiss seal our nrst bond to earth. 

But short th' ephemeral joys of infancy ; 

While yet we scarcely lisp th' endearing names 

Of those we love, there comes a separation. 

Which e'en we fed in more advanced age 

With poignancy. 

How throb our tender hearts — 
Unwedded yet to grief, untutor'd of the world, — 
When for matemsl smiles, we meet the frowns. 
The ruthless frowns, of the cross Pedagogue ? 
Let's pass the bickerings of the youthful mob ; 
The pale strict watching at the shrine of Learning } 
When Youth its halcyon hours begins to ope» 
And sports and loves encompass round the soul. 
Which owns the empire of a kindred heart ! 
How fare we then ? We find it but a dream. 
Oh ! liappier far not to have dreamt at all ! 
Some meddling relative of sage advice. 
Dashes the cop from otir just-tasting lips. 
And fills our tortured hearts with fell despair. 
But say the draught is sipp'd, tliat it is sipp'd 
In all thesweetness of confiding love, 
Are there no cares i' the matrimonial hive ? 
'Stead of its honeyed sweets, may it not bring 
A hopeless toil — ^a perjured friend — a broken heart ? 
And can we give to Age what infancy. 
What youth, what love can ne'er obtain ? 
No ! To this truth we all must come at last, 
That all that human is — is vanity. 

QlAeOMOf 



LITBRART MAOKET. W& 

HOSPITAt AND CHURCH Ol^aT. KATHABi!fC. 

fA Letter,) 
Mb. Editor, . 

The destruction of the ancient and venerable hospital and church of St, 
Katharine being required to make room &r the new Docks about .to be^ 
constructed in that parish^ a few brief descriptive remarks on the history*. 
• antiquities^ and present state, of that place, and its buildings, whose in^ 
mates have retained undisturbed possession of their rights, privileges, and 
possessions, from their establishment in the thirteenth century, to &e pre- 
sent time, may not be altogether unacceptable to your readeiis. 

The first ho^ital of St. Katharine, founded and richly endowed by 
Queen Matilda, A. p. 1148, existed only one hundred and twenty-five 
years, namely, till A. D. 1273, when it was dissolved and reffounded by 
Queen Eleanor, wife to King Henry the Third, for the maintenance of a 
master, three brothers chaplains, and three sisters, ten poor women called. 
hedeS'-women^ and six poor scholars. By her foundation^charter, the 
Queen aj^inted Thomas de Lechlade, clerk, to be master of this hospital, 
and reserved to herself, and the Queens of England her successors, full 
power to nominate a master, diree brothers priests, and three siat^rs» 
whenever vacancies should happen. Although many vali^able grants were 
made to this hospital by its founder, and otl^rs added at difierent periods 
by succeeding paht>nesse6, as well as by King Edward the Third, King 
Richard the Second, and many, other noble personages, yet soon after the 
appointment of Thomas de Beddngton to -the mastership, a complaint was 
made to King Henry the Sixth, that its revenues were not sufficient to 
maintain its members : whereupon the King granted the hospital many 
{Nrivileges,-— such as leave to hold a fair upon Tower Hill for twenty-one 
days yearly, the chattels of felons and fugitives, all manner of stray cattle, 
all fines for trespass, the assize of bread, wine, and beer, exonerated them 
of all aids, subsidies, and contributions, and discharged this hospital from 
jthe payment of any tenth, subsidy, or imposition, laid on the clfBrgy of the 
reahn, or of the province of Canterbury. Beckington, afterward elevated 
to the dignity of the mitre, was a great benefactor to this hospital. His 
munificent example was followed by the Duke of Exeter, who made many 
valuaUe presents to the church, and founded a chantry chapel, which stood 
on the north side of the chanpeL King Edward the Fourth granted to this 
hospital the manors of Chesingbury, co. Wilts, and of Quarley, co. South- 
ampton; and the fraternity of St. Barbara was founded here by King 
Henry the Eighth and Queen Katharine, his first wife, A. D. 1^18. This 
King confinbed all the liberties and franchises of this house in the year 
1526, and in 1534 an account of its revenues was taken, preparatory, no 
doubt, to its dissolution, which however it escaped, at the request of Queen 
Anne Boleyn, whom the Kiiig had then lately married. 

Having thus far pursued the history of St. Katharine's hoiqpital, I will 
now describe the situation and extent of its buildings, and then proceed to 
a description of the church, which is the only, remaining monument of an- 
tiquity, all the habitations having been rebiult in modem times, and in a 
manner which confers more credit on the econ<Hny, than, on the taste or 
liberality, of those who sanctioned these alterations. 

The church stands nearly in the middle of the hospital. On its south 
side are the houses occupied by the sisters and beadswomen, about one 
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hundred feet in extent ; and on its north side, a qaadrangle, or cloister, 
nearly eighty feet square ; on Ae east side of wJucfa. -are the brothers* 
houses, and on the north side, the master* s house. The church is a no- 
ble edifice, upwards of one hundred ahd ninety feet in lengthy, and com^ 
posed of a spacious body, and three aisles, and an vxtensive' chancel,' 
whose sides aire flanked by lofty buttresses, and wJbose .easlerh loigles 
terminate in octagonal. turrets.. There is a porch, now the only^entraoce, 
at the west end, but tins feature of the church has] heen*delfo#med awd 
di)faeed by a tower insteiid of a bell turret, the otignnd appendage^ tffid 
which was eleyated on the gable of the roof. 

We are perfectly unacquainted with tin fabric of the^Mmguad chnrcli, 
but history infenns us, that it was begun to be r^uik ^ Wiltitini da 
Erldesby, master of the hospital, in Ihe year 1340 ; aiid^iat by a charter 
in 1351, Queen Phifippa directs, that ^' alLthe saviiigs made ^ «f tit^ 
revenues of the hospital, and such benefaetiods .as libiay hereafter b0 dti- 
lained, lErhall be laia out towardi^ the finishing of the dmreh ;'* to ^tt^ich 
she had liberally contribute, but died before the batUlAg. wa» oonipl^lffd. 
If liny part of th^. present structure, is the work of the feottQBnth oeifCt^^ 
ii is no other than the chancel, which, howav^^ has beenteiexoedii^^fy 
altered and mutilate^^ that it would be difficult to determine its age. ^ Afl 
the side windows hsive been walled up, and the exterior entirely ooiacted 
With bi4iek.work. The aAtar window is. of anfde dimewiDis, but its tnu 
tety ill coarse and inelegaoit, and doubtless intended to be a represebfa^ 
tioo of the grand design which formerly filled the same ^ace^ The body^ 
as' the most serviceable part of the^ church,^ has sQwmys been kept in good 
repair ; it is pkstered on. the outside, and white-washed witfanir, ami tiH 
the Windotrs in each<steiry are handsome in Aeir prqioitiaas, and iaf th« 
pattern of their tracery. The style of this arcbitectare bespeaid the a^ 
6f the fifteenth century, and there is Rttte dovbt fKf its having beeni the 
Wbrk of Bishop Beekington. The aisles are lofty,:and tbe. arches and 
<4astered pillars by which they are separated, very finelyproportioned. 
There are^ five arches on each side, plain and uniform ;. they m'^ahmiitkt^ 
by the clere story, winch siqpports the roof, composed of Bfroug beantift 
and arches of timber. '.'*', 

The screen and stalls in the chancel are the most I^Mfiil remadiis €€ 
their kind in the county, and are not surpassed by m^my Specimens of 
the same age in the kingdom. The roof, over the ofiO^coin parti<^iar, 
is €96gant ; and the carvings onder the seats, or as- ni^uy of iHl^fib aS'i<^ 
main, are yery curioos. The h^ad of a king on one side, aiad of a qo^en 
Oti tde other, above the seats, are said^ but upon n6' v^ry good au^ority) 
to represent Edward III. and Queen Pbflippa. 

' Th« iiftoifument of John Holland, dJA:eof Kxeter, it^&bdieiiitt t44E8^, is 
fraly magnificenU The arch of its canopy onc6 op^uliNl to a chA^I^ v^^& 
was attached to the^ north sido of the cliant^ ; bttt this ei^^t ijippeddag|d 
has long since been desecrated. The basie^^ siiftAfit, dtidtllii^B of l» 
iomb» and adjoining dooh'-way; ate tn^pen^bly adtMWsd: w%' ttSt^heii, uiii a 
variety of minhfa on£saii«a&, and th^ spatK&els^ of fMei t»th areoi^U]^ 
by angels blowing trumpets. Beneath the candpy f^t Ae rdetnub^t'e^ 
figies'of the duke, his first wife Anne, SAd his sili^r Constance. < JSHti 
clad in a long, loose, solid plain rl4to,and wof^ Ais' edrcm^, wbii^n 
nearly destroyed. The dresses Of the females are dS!k»^ aind ar6 -cSitin* 
gaisshed for their ^iegandeand plainness ; which la;tter dlAffecf)^, tlOt««ver, 
cannot be applied to the head-dr^es. Th&s patt of tb^ cos^me evidently 
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exhausted ingenuitj in the contrivance, and exercised inyentikm in orna- 
menting it. It is bro«ld Oft the sides of the head,' and flat on the top, 
very richly embroidered, and surmounted by the coronet.. AH the figures 
are in the attitude of prayer, and hare animals' at their feet. As this 
fine monument has long been* neglected, it has sustained much wanton 
injury^. The statues in particular are barbarously mutilated ; they are 
carved in alabaster, and are entirely covered with the initial letters of the 
names of the idters^ who to the nimiber of their follies added this piece of 
mischief,* Sir Julius Casar, who was master of the hospital in the early 
part of the seventeenth century, among other benefactions, gave to the 
church the pulpit^ which is of oak, and ver^ curiously carved.- It is ot 
an hexagonal form, each fecfe containing the representation of a buildin<»', 
and the followmg text: *< EZRA, THE SCRIBE stbod vpon a pvlpit of 
wood which he had made for the Preached Neheh. ch, 8. 4." I should not 
have deemed the altar screen worthy of notice, if 1 tvere not sure that it 
has often been regarded as a beautiful specimen of design and workman- 
ship. I cannot account for the prejudice in favonr of this expensive 
piece of carving, but I am certain, that he who admires this piece of 
" gothic," and despises Batty Langley, must be destitute of ta«te and 
consistency. 

Yours, &c. 

I. 



FANCY AND MEMORY. 

Trs swtet — when life's first budding hours 
Have pass'd; «mcar*d, in playful wiles, 
Whea ^outh^s fair spring puts forth its flowers 
In smiling griefs, and t^riul smiles :— 

Tis sweet — amid the mimic play 
Of all our little hopes and fears. 
To soar, on Fancy's wings, away 
To vision'd joys of future years : — 

But when those halcyon days are gone^ 
And youth is smMes namore is draitt'd. 
When first delights have lost the tone 
Of buoyl^lt glee that youth impreas'd -,— 

Oh ! then to think o'er what they were. 
May smooth a riper hour's care. 



And though the joys our early dreams 
So fondly promised, Fate deny, 
They cheer us still ill sunny gleains 
Of pensive pleasing Memory ! 

E. A. B. 



* On the north side of the chancel is a handsome tomb of Parbeck marbfe, whose 
canopy once sheltered the figures in brass, of a man, a woman, and several chUdreUy 
hot all these, together with the inscription^ have been destroyed. 
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GEORGE FRE0BIIICK €#OKE. 

FaoM his childhood Cooke was fond of theatricals. When a boy,, 
he resided at Berwick on Tweed, which was sometimes visited by the 
Edinburgh company of comedians. On such occasions, he and -his com- 
panions were constantly in attendance at the theatre, hoping to deceive 
those rigid sentinels, the door-keepers, and money-takers. The juvenile 
party observed, that the back door was unguarded, till near the hour of 
performance, and by it they contrived to enter unperceived. The next 
consideration was, how they should conceal themselves till the time of 
drawing up the curtain, when they were in hopes that amidst the bustle and 
confusion .behind the scenes, they would not only escape notice, but enjoy 
the secret wonders of the magic show. Cooke espied a barrel, and con- 
gratulating himself on this snug retreat, he crept in, like the hero of that 
inunortal melo-drama, Tekeli, which is now '* renewed in all its strength,'* 
for the admiration of the intelligent audiences of the British metropolis. 
But, unfortunately for the embryo actor, as well as for the hero of Tekeli, 
there appeared to be much lurking danger in his lurking-place, a bar- 
rel being little less liable to untoward movements than a buck-basket. 
Cooke soon perceived that he had as companions, two twenty-four pound 
cannon-balls, but not being yet initiated into the mysteries of the scene, 
he did not suspect that cannon-balls in a barrel create thunder no less 
than in a twenty-four pounder! Poor George Frederick was in the 
thunder barrel or the theatre. The pl^ay was Macbeth, and the thunder 
was wanted, to give due effect to the en/r^e of the witches in the first 
scene. The Jupiter Tonans of the theatre approached and seized the 
barrel. Judge the breathless fear of our hero : it was too great for words, 
and he only shrunk closer to the bottom of his hiding-place. His tor- 
mentor proceeded to cover the open end of the barrel with a piece of old 
carpet, and tie it carefully to prevent the thunder from being spilt. Still 
the inmate was most heroically silent; the machine was lifted by the 
Herculean property-man, and carried carefully to the side scene, lest 
in rolling the thunder should rumble before its time. Swearing all the 
way that the cannon bullets "were infernally heavy," he placed the com- 
plicated machinery in readiness: the witches enter amidst flames of 
rosin : the thunder-bell rang, the barrel received its impetus, and away 
rolled George Frederick, and his ponderous companions. Silence would 
now have been no virtue, and he roared most manfully, to the surprise of 
the thunderer, who neglecting to stop the rolling machine, it entered on 
the stage, and George Frederick bursting off the carpet head of the bar- 
rel, appeared before the audience, just as the witches agreed to meet 
again, when " the hurly burly's done.' 



»» 



▲LOEBNON SIDNEY. 



When Algernon Sidney laid his head on the block at the time of his 
execution; the executioner, according to the usage on such occasions, 
asked him,' " if he should rise again."— '< Not till the general resurrec- 
tion," was the answer, •' strike on !" 
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SXTERNAL AND INWARD QRI£F. 

There exists m erroneous, though too prevalent custom, of ^stiaiatiag 
the sincerity of sorrow by the violence of its outward depionstration^. 
He, therefore, who can ccnnmand a ready supply of tears and sighs, may 
confidently lay claim to the character of a tender-hearted and affectionate 
friend : while he who confines his silent anguish within his own unhappy 
bosom, though he be not stigmatized as hard-hearted and unfeeling, is 
accounted at best a cold^ unsympathising being. Those great philosopher, 
however, who have made the varying passions of human nature the chief 
objects of their profound inyestigationsy, ^ye universaliy concurred in the 
sentiment of Seneca, 

Cars leves loqpiuntnr, ingentes stttpent. 
* ligbl sorrows speak, while beart-felt pangs are dumb/ 

Yet let it not be firom h«nee concluded^ ' that sighs and tears are incompa- 
tible with resl sorrow, &r fi!om it: there are many most acutely-feeling 
brestft, which cannot refrain from giving utterance to their ^efs^ Such 
sorrow is, however, tft geileral tiei^er ksting nor deep-rooted :. it resem- 
bles a torrent, at first bursting with impetuous fury from its sources in the 
mountains, then with utliUffled surface gently gGding along the peaceful 
valley. 

When the fint pMdonate bursts of uncontrollable anguish have sub- 
sided; when the tears have streamed forth in such plenteous torrents, 
that tiieir source b tiigh exhausted; the heart fbels relieved of half its 
agoniising bttrthen. To the turbulence of tempestuous grief soon suc- 
ceeds the calm of mild seremty; and though a passing cloud of sadness 
may for a miomeht oven^adow die mind, soon will it pielt away before th^ 
irradiate- ^'SQtibeaih of' returning peace. Then springs forth the elated 
soul, td- trabe anew the paths of pleasure, and form for itself new enjoy* 
ments;'df, like the vine, torn from its native supports, it entwiiffe it|{ 
afl^otions aroiand somoe beloved surviving object, and forgets its sorrows. 

But deep, inconsolable, heart-trending agony finds M vent for tears and 
lamentations: it cherishes in secret its bitter sbrrows, broods over its 
ruined hopes and blighted affections, and iidy pines away, till it sinks into 
the grave, bowed down beneath the pressure of unutterable woe. 

Such was the unhappy fate of H . Bereft in the space of a few short 

days of wife and chUd—tbe only lies that bound him |o life, and sweet- 
ened his cup of bitterness — not a tear was seen to bedew his cheek, not 
one momentary sigh was heard- to burat from his bosoin. It was gene- 
rally whispered among hta neighbottnsi, diat the loss was not to him irre- 
parable, that he would soon liill* ttyrest every paiiiful recollection in the 
arms of some end^slfin;^ "b^ihg. ' OhV could they hiave conceived the 
anguish that preyed upoi^ Ms heart; could they have, be^ld him bending 
in mute agony over |tbe bed of deatb; they ^oul^.have pitied, aye, and 
have venerated, ra£her than mocked at his sufferiiiga,,: But he is now at 
rest! The oppressive load of agtmy was too intolerable to be borne; 
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^ Sunk in . sekf^eionsiiauiig toguiih, ''''■■ 
Can the poor heart aliWftys at^e?-^ 
No t— the tortured nerve must languish, 
<^,tl»ariyt<feigs Qtlife.wiU bm^r 

VOL. I. 14. P 
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The returning spring breathed its balm around him, but he was insen- 
sible to the fragrance : Nature shone forth in all her loveliness, but his 
eye was blind to every beauty: Spring had indeed shed her genial influ- 
ence on All 'around him, but th^ frozen winter of despair still reigned 
within his bosc/m. Ere the last violet had faded from the mountains, his 
aching head peaceftdly reclined on its mouldering pillow. 

Z. 



THB HAUKTBD PHTSICIANO. 

A LOVER, whose mistress was dangerously ill, sought every where for 
a skilful physician in whom he could place confidence, and to whose care 
he might confide a life sodewr. to him. In the eounie of his search he 
met with a talisman, by the aid of which spirits might be rendered visible. 
The young man exchanged, for this talisman, half his possessions, and 
b<iyiipig secured his treasure, ran with it to the house of a famous phy- 
sician^ Flocking round the door he beheld a crowd of shades, the ghosts 
of those persons whom this physician had killed. Some old, soiyie young; 
some the skeletoiis of fat old roen'^ some gigantic fn^nes of gaunt feUows; 
sojne little puling in&nts and squalling women; all joined in menaces and 
•threats against the house of the physician — the den of their. destroyer — 
who however peacefully marched through them, with his cane to his 
chin, and a grave and solemn air.. The, same viaion pr^sentisd itself, more 
or les^,.at £e house of every physician of eminence. One at length was 
pointed out to him in a distant quarter of the city, at whose door he only 
perceived twp little ghosts. 'SBehold," exclaimed he, .with a joyful cry» 
'^ the good . physician of whom I have been so long: in search!" The 
doctor, astonished, asked him how he had been aUe to discover this. 
^'Pardon me," said the afflicted lover, complacently, " your ability and 
your reputation are well known to me." " My reputation I "- said the 
physician, ** why I have been in Paris but eight days, and in that time I 
nave had but two patients." " Good God! " involuntarily exolaimed the 
joung man,.'' and ihere they are!"* 

* • . •■'fj' 



SONNET. 



. * 



I LOVE to gaze upon the Evening Star, 

M^en Nature almost s/umfters :• — ^nousfat is heard 

Save distant "waterfall, or lonely Uira, 
, Which breathes its wildest, softest stndns alu,r- 
.. Or roiigfatly mu(»ic of the soft guitar ; 

Wnich, floating o'er the bosom of a lake. 

Bids Echo in (ler rocky home awake. 
But Oh I I love the ihore to gaze thereon^ 

Since, £mma, thou didst love thereon to gaze, — 
For though my dreams of love have long been gone, 

. Fond jf emor/s finger points to those bright days» 

And still I hail them — ^m my humble lays — 
Glad star of Eve 1 Elysium unto me 1 — 
Perchance my Enuna dwelleth now with Ihee. 

* George Craikshank has recentty illustrated tfaU story with a homoroos plate. 
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THE SHEPHERDESS OF THE MOUNTAINS. 



A SWISS TALE. 



Paet I. 

I 

(WiO^ a Siea Piatt.) 



** Lon^ hath the country, where &e Switzer dwells 
In peacefal loneliness, bee& lamed for scenes- 
Long iMiy that chamcter duaote it still 1-^ 
Where bhss domestic finds a Testing place : 
Domestic btiss, that, like a harmless aove> 
Honour and sweet CDdearment keeping guard. 
Can centre, in a little quiet nest, 
All that Desire would ny for through the earth!'' 



In a gkn, remote from the noise and tmnult of the busy and distracting 
worlds Gertrude de Weimar first saw tiie light. To its tranquil 
her parents had retired soon after their marriage ; and here Margaret 
Weimar brought forth her daughter, her only child. 

Imagination, wide as oftentimes it wanders into the regions of fiction, 
would, perhaps, acknowledge it a task of no easy accomplishment, to point 
to a spot more lovely, or better adapted for the dear enjoyments, and 
dearer anticipations of conjugal affisction, than this lonely and secluded 
retreat. Wild, yet cultivated, it was at once attractive from the laxK^ 
nance of nature, and from those scenes which inspire the feeling, that; 
though at a distance from their din and discord, we are yet crniveraant 
among men : a feeling, softened by the thought that there is stfli near 
us, some congenial being 

^ Whom we may whisper, < Solitude is sweet.' '' 

Upon its sides, rising gradually, and sloping away until the eye which 
tested OB the summit of the woody ridge that girded it, found its view 
obstmcled only by the expanse of heaven, grew every variety of tree and 
shiuh^ which can decorate the landscape, or win the soul to own thebener. 
fioentHttbdthat presented, with a form so inviting, a prospect bespeaking 
the immediate operation of illimitable power. Deep in the bosom of thi^ 
peaoeftd dell flowed a rill, which issued, clear as crystal, from a/rock that 
overhung its higher extremity. From morning to evening, and front' 
eveni^ to morning,' it held on its way. Reckless it was indeed of all the. 
sorrows that had attended humanity since fhrst it paid its lucid tribute tO: 
fheo^^aD; yet you Inighthave fiuicied, so gentle was its murmur, that 
it sympathized with suTOring,. and was willing to assuage th^ apgvddh of 
the sons and daughters of affliction, should such visit the traoquiUity of 
t^t scene of retirement whence it derived its transparent wave. 

Far before the glen, and in that direction where it unbosomed to the 
^orld beyond, towered the majestic summita of the Alps : here, tall and 
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naked, there, in remoter perspective, covered with the mantle of ever^ 
during snows. Changing in their aspect with every rising and decUning 
ray, now, they were dark and fearful amidst the gloom of storms : again, 
they aspired, as to the abodes 'of happiness, through the soft azure of an 
undouded sky : now, they glowed in the tinge of day-break : again, they 
rose decked with the vermilion of the setting beam: one-while, they were 
clothed with a dazzling splendour in the. blaze of noon: then, were they 
seen like beings more than human, and alarming to the eye of Superstition, 
amidst the appendages of approaching night. Such, often, does the wan- 
derer of Switzerland contemplate with that indefinable emotion, which, 
originating in the deep sense of his being left alone, as it were, in the 
presence of Omnipotence, .unfolds, itself „iptQ, the coi^ousness that all 
share alike in the protection of Him„'at wlu>se pres^c;, V the foundations 
of the hills are moved :"-^ the' coBsmonmeai^. that, lAi every diversity of 
appearance in nature, as, in ** every changing scebe of huinan life," power 
is blended with compassion, and aufliority atten^eted by die balm of love. 
A spot of such loveliness it was, a loveliness, which n!iight not have 
been unworthy of a world untainted with crime, that Arnold and Margaret 
de Weimar chose for the interchange of their connubial hopes and fears. 
Long agitated by the stem interdict of a cruel parent, Arnold here looked 
forward to ^ die plenitude of wedded and paternal happiness, rendered 
yeit dearer by the obstacles which had so long prevented die.^oosisuiwia* 
tion of his earthly wishes ; while Margaret, who . seemed, only to live 
while bleat with his approving smile, anticipated in the silence sod londi* 
ness of this undisturbeil retreat, die delightful realides -of. a &lifaty>ala% 
never to be found on earth ! 

. Reginald de Weimar, the fadie^ of Arnold, was a map of a harsh and 
vindicdve spirit. Educated amidst the turmoil and tumultk almost iase* 
parable frOflft feudal command, hi» oi% principle was private gratification. 
To an immodeirate ambition^ he united an avarice-, which the we«dth of 
die indies could not have satiated; and hi« stem brow betrli^ed huHpaq 
laaaifesdy the darkness of those emodond which . had indented- it with 
furrows,, such, aa in odiers, might have been deemed the^efectaof uge^ 
but which were on his forehead the lines of deep and imi!nitigable passions* 
Reginald had two sons : of these Arnold was the elder. Possessing 
manners die most engaging, endowed .with a di^sition but too gende 
for the rude shocks he was doomed to meet with, and yet gifted with a 
cbnrage .^daUinCed^ did dl^y suhimon him to. arms. Arn^d was ineorHer 
h£iy tb^ ptide and boast of his father. He had>shone amidst die imrtmmut, 
in 'hit f^dal ^wars; He it was who had ever darned the. post oC 4aaBgsc ; 
and to Uis' skill and intrepidity 'had bden jowing' the victory- of mj^ a 
hsBivAy 'fconltdsted field. Yet^f wathai', while cotnpeMed; to ' tdadetrgoi the 
fbik, 'and' mingle in the. horroiv::pf.a(]l> that a «aUier must neoessarily 
^ndouitttfr, his heart was in odier-vn^piiiymcaita'; atid like hiib, confessedly 
'^^dib j|(lory of chivalry,*" his spirit, amidst camps md canisge; was indie 
swbceJdbns that embdlish life, .hovering iivev* the endearments of mMer 
sud'eidttier scenes* >'<stt 'i ^ i ,-•>.. i '. . 

'>>ArB[idd' was yet=a^ youths wfaen'die.yduBgest of die ^ughteiaof Os- 
Walitd&'Ottisoald met his eye. ^''iShB had osmewkh her d^therand brothers 
ttya^tiiUrfiament, c^bratedin'honoorofthe ammveraai^of liBfaifdi; §at 
during many year% Amold rakd in the easde of Regimdd de 
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^« Sir Philip Sydney « sovtyhid bj a iriHer o^lut im9»* 
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fond was the parent, unkind as he^was to man^r* of this, the heir of his 
titles and estates. Margaret de Guiscald was then in her fourteenth year, 
opening into hloom and heauty. She had come, attended hy her page, 
arrayed as became the dignity of her line. The domains oi de GhiiscsJd 
then were wide, and wealth and splendour decked his almost regal court* 
Her attire, perhaps, was gayer than was usual, even amidst the pomp and 
magnificence of the times. Her arms wei:e of gold and silver, for she 
came equipped, as in mockery of war : and fair was the palfry that bore 
her. As iSf conscious of its lovely burtlien, it champed the bit, and pawed 
the ground with pride, at the encouraging voice or soothing hand of its 
mistress ; ready, if she touched the rein, either, to bear her foremost in 
the chace, to track the lists of tournament, itself exempt from the 
dangers of combat, or carry her to the toils of lighter recreation, amid 
the paeans of the admiring multitude. And well might they gaze on a 
form, which, could angels sojourn in a mortal frame, might have been 
deemed the tenement of a beiiig tliat only visited the world she inhabited, 

^ On errands of supernal grace.'* 

■ * ■ - 

In stature above middle siase, for she had outstripped her equials, and, 
as we often find in other climates, had even at her age attained a maturity 
which we should consider beyond the period of girlhood, and of a syili- 
metry so exactly pro}N>rtioned, as to command the attention of the most 
unobservant eyes: dignified withal, and in every motion betrayfn^ het* 
exalted lineage, though as unaffected in her actions as the Mly of tl^ 
valley, when it bends to the passing breese-^cold were the heart 'dmt 
would not have responded to the universal acclaim that hailed, uarivalled» 
Margaret de Ghaseald. Nor was her countenance less attractive ilbMt her 
figure. Her cheek, warmed with blood, as yet ^unchilled by sorrow,* -was 
bright as the beam upmi the wings of the morning, and played ^on- too 
by many a sinile, that spoke how buoyant was the bosom below ;^ While 
her eye, of a deep hazel hue, and sof^ as H nought save pity bresfthed 
withiii'its <orb, told of a someiMng that still might harbour in her breast, 
and for ever destroy its peace. We say not, however-— -for let not tlie* 
historian of her lovely life overstep the limits of veracity^— We say not 
that peace was long a strari^r to the heart of Mai^ret. Dobttied sife 
was indeed to su€fer in secret, and to pine throu^ long long yekta 
over an aflfection she believed unrequited, over a tenderness she. knew 
not was unchangeably returned; but, amidst the ^ais that awtfited hav 
a voice was yet to be heard — ^a v<Hce which, while 

'< It thunders terror to the' guilty heart, 

With tongues of seraphs whisper'd peace to hers/' 
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Pa&t II. 



** Upon his youthful xoien, 
A mild, but sad intelligence was seen : 
Courage was on his open brow ; yet care 
Seem'd like a wand'ring shade to linger there ; 
And ihougfa his eye shone as the eagle's bright^ 
It beamed with humid, melancholy light.'' 



It was in that season the die was cast. Big with erents of no trivial 
importance, those moments caiae and fled* Arnold, in whose honour the 
festivities were held, looking forward — for the young and inexperienced 
ame but too often the visitors of regions where only Fancyi iUusive Fancy 
dwells — to {Measures unsullied; a sun whose morning would: suffer no 
decline; — ^received, while least he expected it, an arrow in his boBom, 
wUch was destined, if not to bear him to an untimely grave, though we 
dare not afBrm. even this, to give a colouring of the devest interest to 
every l^our of his future existence. But we must retrace our- steps to 
ioeiies.w)iich we have, perhaps, rather anticipated in die. preceding division 
of our narrative. 

The sun, though verging towards the west, was yet high in the heavens, 
when de Guiscald, on the loi^g-hailed adversary, was ushered amidst the 
clamour of thousands in the distance, and the near answer of trumpets 
from the warder tower, within the baronial portals of de Weimar. Arnold, 
at the instant, was returmng from the chace. Hearing the well-known 
echo, hei spurred forward his yet untired steed, ai^ basting, on wings aa 
light.as.ever expectation lent, to be greeted as lord of the approadnng 
^demnities, axdved just in time to meet his .exalted guests, when they 
halted in the inner court of the castle. Unconcerned about his diskabiUe^, 
and the other marks of a pastime, in those days cpittidered the badge of 
nobility,- Arnold rushed to the spot, and presented hims^ to the< party, 
who were now waiting Ibr the accustomed ceremonials of welcome. 

'' There drawn in fair array. 
The countless vassals of his father's house. 
Their javelins sparkling in the slanting beam, 
Spread their triumphant banners : high plnm*d helms 
Rose o'er the martial ranks ; and prancing steeds 
Made answer to the trumpet's stirring voice, 
While the far hills shook their dull silence off.** 

De Ghiiscald passed and saluted him, as did successivdy his sons and 
daughter. Maroaret was apart, and approached him, attended by her 
page. She had had her eye fixed on the comely youth, and, {M'epared as 
she was to greet him with accustomed homage, ere she could pronounce it, 
the accents died upon her lips. 

Arnold oolouiea : — Margaret was pale as the wreath upon her native 



Idli. .-But' the, too, ffmt forward :^*4be festive hour came on :-^the tour* 
naments were lield wkh magntficenee^ and to the satia&iDtion of die- as- 
sembled crowds :•— De. Gruiacald retmmed to the abode of his aaeeBtors : — 
and his daughter followed in her trun. 

We shall not stbp to detail' what occurred in the int^val, Deceitfy as 
is the human heart — O, how deceitful I — such a delineation would lead ul»' 
to scenes with which matures jud/pnent might scarcely mingle, if it would- 
not forget the evufaesoeot nature of all sublunary ei^oyment. Alas 1 who 
that wm cast one fleeting thought on the moments of delirium, amiitet 
which those hours of mirth and gaiety b^an and ended^ can mrind 
mingling a sigh with the reflection, £at the long lapse of ages has doted 
on every eye .that sparkled in the jocund throng, and sileneed in deathdie 
pulse of every bosom that then beat so high. 

It will be sufficient for our narrative >to mention, diat an affection of the 
XHost tender kind, elicited by this casual meetings ^rew ever after a sbade^ 
whether of joy or sorrow the sequel will more fully reveal, over ihe lives 
of Arnold de Weimar and Margaret de Goiscald. From thathovr, t^ 
daughter of Guiscald carried a womid, winch chilled the current that' 
hitherto had rioted in her heart, and taught her, that the cheek whereoh 
the rose aow bhishes, as if it wovdd hide the nioumfhlness of the lily, may, 
ere to-monow's Bun has aet» behold its bri^t honours withered,. and 
replaced for ever by the paleness. of its -gentle companion. Her character 
henceforward assumed a seriousness which indicated that all was notat 
rest within. Not diat seriousness is the certain mark of a mind iU at 'ease* 
No, O not Rather is it, oftentimes, as the tinge winch autumn- throws 
aver the brightness of die more luxuriant seasons-**softening it into that 
^uide of solemnity which reflection loves. 

" Tis well 
When ripening years mellow the gaudy hue 
Of youth's rich fancies, sparkling else too bright 
For its repose.*' 

The buoyant levity of her disposition was succeeded by the quietude of 
thoughtful glooms Some might have imagined that there hung round her 
mind a mantle Which despondency had given it ; and perhaps their suspi- 
cions would not have been wholly without foundation. 

Arnold, soon after, attended his i&ther to the war which the head of the 
Germanic Empire was then carrykig on against France. Here he was early 
signalised by his valour and imlitary talents. No danger daunted, no 
difficulties overcaioehim ; and though often on the very verge of destruc- 
tion, he was as often rescued' either by his intrepidity or sonie skilful 
manoeuvre. Under the command of Arnold de Weimar, the troops went 
to the conflict assured of victory ; and seldonk did it occur that he brought 
them worsted ftom the field. Thus* time plissed. Fame flapped ^er 
purple wings around him; and many an eye contemplated him where the 
mingled amotions of envy, wounded pride, congratulation, or aflection, 
were visible. Something, withal, there was, in his demeanour, which ap- 
peared unaccountable to casual observation; and perhaps, indeed, th^re 
was some latent fountain op«aed in his soul, whence flowed a current not 
always fathomable ev«ii by himsdf. Sometimes, a cloud overcaiit his 
brow^^but it was such as precedes the car o£ moming, soon to evanish over 
her onward path: sometimes, a sigh stole from him, deep-drawn, it might 
he, but heard by others only as some unmeaning sound: now, he was 
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found iiii fetimmffiitv andi aedokius! of .lughr. and lieaveblv -tfanigv: viiila 
agaiaf heiwasiiuEiied&rtfard Widi the^gx^fli.of die didttf^tkas^flM^. • 
. I>ecQfuin^.hDi^eVery dx6 atiiictaBtdtts^^ violated by Arnold 

de Weimar. No ; not even amidst tbie Hoeiice'Of feadai waitee, did «he 
iM^^b of opprobrium .ever cast a stigma on his * vntue* Higher jpviaciples^ 
dian tliose wtucfav^alas ! too commonly role in oamps, held theieini^ of his 
deportmeliti land .to. these we may add, that there gxadnalfy devdbjMd 
it^lf inhis heart a gexm, ii?hieh ean only open in the light' of h^tfveBy and 
whose blossom <^ii ^one live in the uncontaminated atmosphere of «uipoI- 
kited mwKil rectitude: — we had almost said, within the haUowednph^re of 
that celestii^ .truth, which throws a sweet halo of tranquillily aroond its 
favoiiredjobjdets, maridng them as the disciples of Him, who, a» ^ he wbb 
fairer/' so was he purer, " than the children of menr^ 

Arnold now oherii&ed ah atifeotion, : which daily ua£»kl]nff itself as he 

Sbw tOi.manhood^ at length matured in all' its vigoar in his riper agiew 
argaret de.Guisoald was hisguidii^ star. To her Hope tttrped^ ais t^e 
paiBsioii>*flbwel:} to the god in whose smile alone she dii^lays her modest 
beaemv an4 iath^if Joy &while< r^msed, all around Imt iv^e a bae^ 
afanosi* 'W6fe ^than^bekmgs to the son&e pi^vimage of- life. Oftentnaea 
did he liieetidbe sascasiio sneer of ^ libertinfr that cressed his way; aaid 
dften traa he held up to derision as ^the ** immaculate Anitdld,,^ But, tcr 
him^ theconsdousneas of i^provii^ heaven, and the thought«^fer may we 
by aside a (feeHii^ whi^^ though riskig not above earth, is m&nA lotlke 
wdl-^taftored mind ?*~^ the thought^ that he might one day ofi^ a^hted 
untarnished, even by the breatibi of reproadi, to her, now close io him 
almost as the puke that was wann within his heart t^^to hhn^ ifcesc^ were 
principles of action, too dear to be yielded to the lE^iafts of scmm, or to be 
less esteemed from the jeers of impunity and crime. 

Some years had now elapsed since first he saw the 4aQg^r of Gtiiseald. 
The war hs^d been protracted to a length unusual in feudal times : cam* 
paign had succeeded to campaign, and from seaeon toseasmi it had raged 
with undiminished rancour and violence. Arnold, however, weary as he 
was of much he had to contend with, was still ai^ovie^ed the bravest 
of the brave — was still the idol of his i&uther, and even parcicttlarly diati»« 
guished by the monardi under whose banners he sensed* But time, — 
onward, ever-fleeting tune, — at length brought a cessation of hoatililies. 
A/truce was ^preed en 'between the belligerent powers to consider, the 
terms q{». treaty, and peace was eventuafiyoonduded. . • > •< 

' Dismissed f^om the toils of th^ camp, Arnold flew to dw hd&i thatorave 
himbirtfa. Hope len^ him wic^s ; and he arrived on the ceninestor his 
patelnuil domains, elated with every anticipation thatxan iaoMtm the 
portion of humanity. Margaret de Guiscald was on hisl^— *befi»Be his 
eyes — within his hea?^- Earth seeme^ too little for thei joy feehcbeldia 
prosp^t: for he doubted not— the yaung heart seldom turns aside to odls 
that may sprieg from Uie wflvnbof casualty— he doubted not,, but die jpftth 
of felicity, that li^y -before, him would only terminate in the foU ^omipklMm 
of his fbnd, iUimitaiUe de^res-r^But ah 1 how little imow we what anodier 
dawit maytbi^gl To-day^; ouriheoaaphere may be ihir and uaekvodad* 
atidrO^B sun may evei(<set withoutaajbadow on its cxiaisoh ray*: — ^yel^ wt^ 
toHmerrow,siiay.^toe.stoinmLaiidrtempe8t>^-^and thatorb, wlnekwe hqped 
wputd bavergilded our horiaea withatiag^eB^ofunaikiyfidlovdines*, may^he 
veiled in dadaieas^^-^most we> mighthifi^ said^^ in die energetie^Uuigiii^ 
of m Imwa, to9gue--in <« the Uacbskesa of dadoiiesa ftff ever r > -. 
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Part III, 



** As late oft yester-cve t paced the shore, 
I heanrd thesigiiaUgmi'atidifttanoeroar: 

. Think not of oaBgar-^hle ivitt ihieki- thy .child i 
TIm iDOi^nier*« Gmj^ .thi«9gih p88ae» dark iwid wild, 
Himstif will giude his way/' 



' • . • • • . , . 

AENotD.hasteiied first to die embraces of he^ from whose gentle Ixmom 

he had been, fed, ^uqkL who had, in. the ^ys o^ years now . irrevocably • 

nuDgled with thestreanp of tiiney so otu^ sung .his in&nt sorrows to lei^t. 

Long had she watdhed him with aft a^ m^^^r'a -tendemesSy * as lie opened 

from infancy to boyhood, and from boyhood as he matured to i^oan. The 

flush o^ health, ga^ered from the breeze, of tb§ mountains, that adorned 

his cheek; — the smile of gladness that played npon his lips, responsive to 

the buc^ranniP'af ^.bveast jH unvintedby care; thel generonn ekwitioii^^Hit - 

lightened. :avfer 'his 'bEO<r;-»— all.wentito' her libact with the-qnidkBessritif. 

8yaipath7v«ini'j»itlk the frdl. energy of that j«^ which' ilevebrin'thd scittliflf . 

a'Miierv'O^Rerwliom Hope attll waves the.beniiei; of peaceful expectalidn, 

But4>B ce« ^ " w c ;wait.notto trac&frather the li|byniith of tfaougfat'^^onceflel 

that bannerhaite drooped, and wJiat before was ilie- prdade of pleaauie 

wiH«be changed tnio the signal of all that can wring the bosom,' br'wiibld 

the awennee^cf despoodenoy.ilpkL an^^iiah.' But, possibly^ tiie^fedAigSiof 

Evefindacde^'Wennar ^mere of -that kuid,' on whidi ' dreamktaiioes 6|»niie . 

widi afoBoeibii which it is oftentimea difficult to accoiint.^^ THtise^ciirbm- 

stances Vi hes case — and we- need not pursue more mmutely the natrrasro 

of her Tetandanid unostentatious, but not unnsefal, iife-^^anetdonnected' 

with tJml barbarous law of the feudid-dmes,. whidi perantted ihe'aovereign. 

todi^MSe^f ^daugbtsMiof his vassals in marrfeigei' wiAoiiiaiiyT^lwd 

to their, wishes* < She had aubiBstted without a munnur td the aevdns dis*^ 

penaation, and had endeavoured, in the assiduone diaciiarge of evory 

rdadve ^hty, to forget the tender luoik winch had united her iuopes india* 

8Qlsbly'<with. thMC'Cf another, who survived only a few montha her. 

espooaals iviih the Lord of»Weiinar;. so nnich was he attsidied to her, and ' 

widf ta wctaid ao deadlydid die tidings of her nuptials reach hnn^ 

Evi^inda, as we have said, was-all that the Mi floW 'of si nkother's 

fondness could render her ; nor will it be matter of surprise, if we find her 

rejoicing — but she rejoiced with trembling in the intelligence arriving at 

intervfl£ from a&r,^ of the rising fanle of Arnold Her tears and prayers 

attended hamv snd widi many an uncomplaining si^ had ahie reflected on 

the danger to whsch he waa exposed^ Neither were thon^hts of- her 

husband umningled with these sensationa; nor in these suppuoatimur'wasi 

beforgolten, tfiough imHidlwn nature' had thrown a veil, ohwhidK she* 

had ion^ ^been unable ttaJoob' without horror.' ^ Anxionsly had-) she* antioi-* 

patnd th^ asrifaA'df >die soldiers; The v^ry tods they had endured, the. 

very niks they had Tun, wer^^idikt'cdtoes lif'gtUUatxonflmd delight; 
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alike tending to fix more indelibly upon the table of affectionate reminis-^ 
oence, the images over which imagination was not unwilling to hover ; on 
which love and tenderness were not displeased to ruminate. 
- The night had been consumed in that agitation, so well understood by 
those who have been separated for any protracted period from friends- 
endeared, when the hour of their re-union again approaches. As the evening 
was &Uing on the distant hills, she had gone out to cast her eye towards 
the road by which she expected them to return. The clouda hung darkly 
on the mountains, and a tempest seemed to be issuing firom thenor&. Now 
the eagle passed as: fleeing to covert fi>r .the ni^l; while on the far 
summits, we wolf "was heard prepamg for plunder, howHng dismally 
through the gusts that ever and anon swept downward fl'om ' the heights. 
The mother gazed, but the road was soon veiled in obscurity, and the last 
tall oak of die up-lands was now indiscernible in the the west. She 
descended to the castle, and there revisited every spot which she fancied 
might meet widi more than ciisiial observation hom her long absent 
relatives : and retouched every litde object, which memory told her they 
had fbrmerly regarded with interest or aflPection. Night came: — they came 
not wkh the mght ; and the toll of the spire had already warned the 
watchman of its noon. The moon 

"In wind^ darkness riding on the clouda^" 

puMied m gloomy meditation over her meridian, looking ocoasioDaUy as 
with a menacing aspect on the world below. In that, solemn hour, it was, 
that'Evelinda Imwed h^ :knees.'; ^ for amidst her ^wirsows and* anxierien vhe 
had' ever found relief m pouring out her heart to. Him, who ia ever nuMre 
ready :to hear than we. aire to pray. She bovsed, her .knees in mpplieation, 
and soon felt the balm" of consolation difiused .aver her exhausted spirits. 
O ! there is a power in prayer, unsearchable by .human ken, and unfaaowp 
to the heart as yet uninstructed in the ways of peace 1 a power, whidi 
the worM may deride, indeed, but which sheds a sweet eflidgenoe round 
the dying pillow of the -christian, and which has supported martyrs, in the 
nndst of flames and torment This sacrifice concluded, she kid her head 
on the piflow — but not as once, did it hnpart relief. Distress is wakeful, 
and sleep shed not its refreshing- dews on the eyes of Evelinda de Weimar. 
• The momii^ had not yet dawned when she arose. She did no* eixpeet 
them with its earliest iqppniach~-*and the sun beamed on theiiflUs, without . 
their, arrival; He asoended — still i^ .heavd ibma not ;' and he was< 
already declining, when the tramp of horses echoed from the side of llie . 
valley whence the road conducted to the castle* . She hasten^ to greet - 
them->-aBd husband and son, safe and uninjured, were in a momait locked 
within her arms. De Weimar, Iwhoae chanieter we have already briefly 
sketched, kved his amiable partner-— who could have done otherwise 
than love one so mild, so gentle, and withal so fiur f ':aDd he dasped her . 
to his heart in a strict embrace. ' • 

The cords of filial affection were strong in the bosom a£ AntMr-^Soft . 
virtue winds through every avenue of the soul where it abides— ^and he ^ 
dung tenderly to the neckof hia parent She wept agmb andragrat;, and . 
the cheeks of husband and son akematdiy were bedewed with, her tears. - 
The one she loved — ^though ofieu had she felt heavy the conjugaitie, aB< 
the partner of her wedded vows: the other was cborished amidst^ that 
wild and indescribable emotion whioh.thrills the maternal heavt Ahi who- 
save a molher, can follow the Jabyrindi.of a mother's love? : Mho can 



piuMue it iiy|».her wh^m aweet.'eaqperieace has tei^t — ftom Ab hour 
whea first was liesjrd . . 

" : . : ' ^ The voioe that' wMiBpem in the mother^s breast, 
. . . ; While sleeps her innnt in its rosy rest/' 

to tlie day wlieh the noon- of life opens on her offspring ? 
' Arnoiti had ever been dear to her. His mild and gentle demeanohr 
had won upon her affections ; and she hung over hhn with all the plenitude 
of maternal feeling. But at the present moment, he was stiU more dear. 
A mother's eye is quick to discern the latent sensations that awaken the 
S3^pathie8 of unehilled afiection, more especially when their germs are 
springing on the soil of a heart, whidi drew from her sorrows the pulse of 
iSe. She had marked Arnold, on that day when the daughter of Guis- 
cakL was first in^oduced to him. She had watched the involuntary glance, 
and the sudden confiisiori, ^mnodeed by all besides, which had tinged their 
cheek% and that morte than once, annd the revelries of the tournaments. 
She had seen them on that morning when they parted — and she had augured 
something that -was' destined either to colot^r the stream of their heingi, 
with the radiance of domestiic felicity, and confiding and requited love, — 
or to infuse aJl the bitterness of blighted affections, anxiety and sufifering. 
When, therefore, she held once more in her embrace /the object of her 
tenderest solicitude, shetbuldnot repress an instantsmeous throb at the 
liioughtof what might await him. Alas! he knew not the distress that 
was before him, and EveMnda trembled to believe how soon it 'must be 
revealed. * 

* When the first emotions of transport had subsided, or at least as soon 
after as he hoped he might 'make the inquiry without exciting suspicions, 
he asked for the faitaily of de Guiscald. " There had been accounts," 
the banmess replied, and endeavoured to turn the conversation. 

** Of what nature, Mother?" rejoined the impatient youth, whose cheek 
had already assumed an unusual paleness. 

** They were not so favourable as we might have wished. There were 
some foars that his late attempt had been unsuccessM." 

** What attempt?*' eagerly demanded Arnold. 

" O something," she answered, " of which we have had merely vague 
reports." 

AmxAd was silent. Rumour, clothed with that mystery in which rumour 
e^rer ddights to involve itself, had indeed, during his absence, found its 
way to the cam|>, that some revolt, of which de GuiscaM was the principal 
mover, had occurred on the borders of the empire; and as he was known 
to be an aspiring ^laracter, there were many who could not avoid enter* 
talning appreheiisionis for the issue of so hazardous an enterprise. Seldom, 
however, was a whisper permitted to escape die wary lips of the chieftains 
who were priv^ to it, forvently as they might wish success to the under- 
taking. Pradentiy keeping aloof firom any participation in so dubious 
an attempt, they waited with well-dissembled ignorance the favourable 
moment to declare themselves, should fortune appear auspicious to the 



In &ot, these apprehensfons were but too well founded; De Guiscald, 
seizing * the opportunity when the Emperor was engaged in a foreign war, 
and when so hu*ge a portion of his forces was occupied at a distance, had 
hurried on the revolt before it was ripe» for execution; The conspirators, 
consequently, unprepared to act in concert, were severally defeated, and 
de Guisodd himself, suddanly attadked by a body oif veterans, who had 
been (ieoretly dispatched to a defile in the vicinity of his castle, was over- 
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powered, wui teken jnritoiiet. Canied ia ehiini to VietdiAi '^ Was Aere 
condemned as a traitor by public trial. He was aoGdfdingly stripped <if 
his territorial ppssfinsionsr situate: on itbe. boxdera of tlie empire, which 
were declared to have escheated to die croWB'i' idsjoame was erased from 
the lists of nobiUty, and his blood attainted; . He w^s ^tfaea dEftggedt . wiih 
every mark, of ignominy, through the streetSi to the spot where j die. scaf- 
fold had been erected, and there beheaded ; regrelted by,|iiaiiy» a^ fi 9um 
whose valouj and magnanimity, which had b^en.remaxkfibly disp^<9d on 
several occasions, had merited a better fate. His &mily were, ^f iKmrse 
reduced to poverty. Those who in the days of their prosperity hl^ been 
warmest in professions of friendship^: in the hour of .f^versity wi^e die 
first to al>andon thexp; and they were driven on t)ie ivorld, exposed alike 
to the taunts of insolence and the evils of .penury. . The baroiual c^itde 
was occupied by a force sent for the pwpo^ from the seat of gfXf^rnr: 
ment, and the .vassals took the, oadi of foaltj^ as hQldiQg..thw> iKWurea 
immediately from the head of the empire. . . i>. : . 

A catastrophe so disastrous could not b^ long concealed. Bu|; Arnold 
had little idea of the overwhelming nature of the 'sorrows that aiffti^ 
him frpm it; nor indeed could behave conceived it.pos8ibIe*T-p(^ribap%liJa 
mind had never taken diat view of the subject-^that it could bQ at^ieia^led 
widi the utter ruin of the family of the Kufortim^t^ chieftiMn. His. hi^xti 
l;»owever, was overflowing; and he could not long have restrained ^ 
tide ithat ^welled it. But the tenderness of a modier, evor aolkittnis icir 
the happiness of her offspring, saved him die pain of introducing a anb* 
jec^ which she saw now engrossed his thoug|its«. Hq became 4aily more 
taciturn,, daily more abstracted from what was passing arovpd bun* . He 
wandered alone on the mountains, or through the vi^ea; he ttigfal bo 
heard durough the night pacing his chamber; and when the. rocirning nsfy 
arose» it was often evident that sleep bad not yisxfe^ his e^i^es. . • • 

Having gone one evening — it was a sweet evening in^.^ dedine of the 
year:— to muse in a,, retreat he loved, at- a little dtttanie^ a^d there' to 
indulge in the melancholy that was praying on his heaict^ thitber.^ 
mother followed him. Unobserved sbe had truioed his steps ; and. enftevmg 
a few minujtes after him, .she fo^nd himsuj^rtioig his .head, upon his 
hand, with his eyes pensively fixed upon the ground. He did not. at first 
observe ^t; but presendy, stnick by h^ shadow, . which tbe.,riwiting 
rays caat.across the rooms and placed, as it were by magic» undenidi^ arm 
of the woc>dland chair on whic)i be was rediniog, h^:stfffted Ufl Wf4^.a 
sudden exclamation of surprise, in wUch th^ name, of JMl«X|p^iit. do 
Guisqdd alone met the ear of her ,who stood gazing on, .him ^di. so 
intense an anxiety. This occurrence, &vourable for. her puq^oaei ,fAtir 
dered it ^ore ^asy to introduce the sid>ject which ali)eady:^t|!V»mblsd..on 
her lips; but to wl^ich otherwise, perhaps, she would soafo^yhaioeb^ 
fqrtitude to allude. She seated herself upon the .cjiair ii!m'^h]^::he 
had nsea^ and aflfectioQately taking his handi on whic^ a te^ felludeliired 
him to si^^.down beside her, as she bad someduag partieulsr I9 o^nmin- 
nicate. He obeyed; and diey were placed side by side. A mtffWh 
doubdefii, it. was of heart-rending interest: yet oannot wja'sayiMJait |he 
be^\itifi|l in^ag^ of the poet, difficult as was her task^ that ^ • • 



^' AmoM's mother only chid with tears?*' 
M. thjs weaf^ fumbled to afl^» from the r^ootds whenee. we derive 6ttr 
ions and intreaties.' 



^Sory^ jthf^t thy^ w^e;,war«a:;vWid mmf%.\ff)af3k tA0.mijm§jL^\^^Aktk« 
admomtions and intreatiea.N 
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PAlrt? IV. 



** YouQg soldier, ai^ iK»t thy ho{M|^, 
light as the birds of the spring, 
When their flight is amid new flowers. 
Whose fragrance buoys up their wingt 

Sweet will be the voice of their singing, > 
f^ ft w4iile dieir flight will be gay ; 
•. But the iUsfrm around 4hem are felling,. 
. Attd, lis .those blossoma pass, so will' they V 



" I NEjBi>.xiot..tell ypuK Arnold," b^an the unham>y mother, ** of ^ 
tender . inl^rest I. take in whatever concerns, you. My conduct toward* 
you wi}L.^end^i;,al9etteir tj^stuno^y to tliis, thair aiiy ^ng I could say^, 
Words ai:^ easy qf utt^ance» apd unless. attej^^ by proofs more sub^tantiidi 
of th^ Jpye I bearyout. <;m have. no claim to your atftentiopt Buty unfor- 
gotten by me at least, tbougkth^y may have escaped your notice, or eluded, 
the. x^coD^ction, of infancy an4 childhood, are all the, sw^et momenta I 
p^iss^d.hiesi^ your cradle.: all. the hours I watched you while you slept: 
aU 1^ .prayers X offered on your l^half— to Him, who once had taken 
such aa, yQU then, were in hia arma^ and blest ,them — and that when no 
humai^ . eye. 90uld s^e, pq h^man eay:, could hear.. From day to day I fol* 
lowed 'you with, my heart ,a^ you matured, and dear were the hopes I 
cherished of my Anipld*" . H^re she pausi^ for aa instant, interrupted by 
h^ ew>tio9. 'jThe youth could only reply : " Mother, I never doubted 
your affection." .. 

" If,it,hQ so^ tben,^An^old»*' sbe.,con^inAed» *\ you will not question my 
tendemesa, though the suggc;;sUo^^ I may offer you coincide not altogether 
with your feelings.— :Be, qo^ aWme^^ .Arnold. I observe yoHr clpeek grow 
pale, but only l^t^ Jto xpe/* . ^he parsed again, as if to summon fortitude* 
" Arnold, I h^ve Iqpg read^your heart. A mother's eye ia quick, Arnold : 
and I know you love — have long loved — Msurgarelf'de Guiscald. QpcCf^ 
Arnold, no better. alUa^c^ could havfi, presented itself for you« When you 
first fi)rmed ati intimacy with her, indeed^ her xliaract^> was in many 
respects not such a^ 1 thmk wot4d.^Qw accord with your inclin^ons s but 
she, tooy ArnojUf with yourself, i^ much altered. Time has passed over 
har, as over you. An at^hment — whence it derived its origin it is un** 
necessary to te]l you-r-an attachment, interwoven, if I may judge from. 
wha;t I have witnessed, with her very being, and formed neither to-»day nor 
yesterday^ has bee|i instrumntal, under a higher influ^ce,^ of throwing a 
shade of mildness around hei^, and of pruning those exuberances which are 
almost, incompatible with the felicity of connubial intercourse. Yes,.j^r- 
nold^.she is greatly changed; and( is now such as I should tridy rejoice to 
see we companion of your years,'' Again she was interrupted; by a burst 
of tears w;hiclL sh^ was unable t^ repress : but she soon resumed. 
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*' Yety Arnold, are there no considerations ? — ^be patient, AmM, and 
listen to die voice of a mother that loves you. Were my wishes, only, to 
be consulted, another sun should nOt- set ^re you were united to Margaret 
de Guiscald. No, Arnold ; it never would be I, who, when there was 
such promise of happiness for you, would thwart your inclinations.'* 

'* I believe it, mother,*' the youth reptied. 

" Are there, then, no considerations, Arnold, which should induce you 
to pause ere you surrender yourself to a passion, which like a canker is 
already preying upon your life ? I know — mil weH I know — how difficult 
is the task I enjoin you. Your mother, Arnold, loved once. Trust her, 
then, for not pressing with too much severity on the feelings of your heart. 
What these considerations are, I need scarcely • say. > lou are already 
aware of the fate of her father, and the cmmoqumt ruin of his fiimily. 
They have been bereft:. of every thing they pos8flt»edf and ar^ now wan- 
dering, — but where, has^not yet been a8ceita^ied« • The rumour has readied 
us, indeed, that Margaret is now residing in a retired spot near the con- 
fines of the empire, under the roof of her nurse, who, in this hour of 
adversity, if we may credit report, is testifying that her affection for the 
babe she fed had a deeper root thai^ interest.. I have, sent a confidential 
messenger to enquire into the circumstance, ind liave' abo ' tak^ care to 
make some other provision for her cdmfort ; — for were sine not dear to me 
for her own teke, Ariioldj^ she would be mpre thai! dear to me for ydurs."- 
Overcome by his. parent's' t^ndernes^,' and all ' the tninglfed emotions o^ica- 
sioiied by her ebmmunicatioh, Arnold clasped* his mo^er'fir haiM and btffsf 
into tears. He did not speak, however, and she tei^umffd : ^ 
- ** But, whether this itlfortnation be trtfe 6t Mse, thiere'are cliQcalties in 
the way of your union, which appear almost insuperable. The fiunilyjs 
ifeduced beyond the hope of restoration. • We have lately heard '.that the 
Emperor is eita8|>erated to the highest degr^'; and diat he is deiermindd, 
as hei expressed' it, to destroy the viper, and prevent it from 6ver tummg 
upon the foot that crushes it. And alas ! such is the pride of the bumanr 
heart, and so much inclined are we to keep a:t a. distance ^m the imfor- 
tunate, that the descendants of the late Baron are shunned by one and all. 
You are not unacquainted with the character of your &tb^.-^He,, you 
know, has all the haughtiness of the Wi^nnars with the ambitiou of the Ouis- 
calds. The disposition of the Emperor, therefore, will be hl^ rule : and as 
that has already been displayed in a manner tlu^ dannot bemisunder^tojod^ 
de Weimar will be the last to turn an eye of comlnisei^tfon ,on the cqU'* 
nexions of the unhappy chieflain ; and Ihkve heafd %im more kban'fmce^ 
drop some such cruel insinuations.' ' ' 

** As yet, I believe, he is ignorant of the secrets of your heart. He wses 
made for war and tumult,' and the hardships df a Ciimp, iilld the de&ium 
of battle suit better with his nature, than the tender passages of a cahn and 
.retired life. He has observed, it is true, the striking change in your 
deportment, and he has several times expressed his surpnse at it. The 
cause of it, Arnold, it will not, I am afraid, b$ practicable much longer to 
conceal from him. But I dread tbe disclosure, and it is taj intreaty that 
you again return .to your accustomed avocations, and endeavour for it 
season to banish the image which now twines itself around your afib^tions. 
If you could for ever forget" — she looked at Arnold, and beheld something 
of a snnle of despondency playing upon his lips, as if it would have ^lid ; 
'* with the kst pulse of life and with that alone I may forget" — " If Jon 
could for ever forget her. — But, Axnold, how could I ask it, when aad 



^xpemaot has tauglit me, wluit ^it i» to love, and be loved ? — A feat here 
escaped tke eye of the Baronew. — She turned to Am<^d» and agam re^ 
peated,-^*' if you oould, Amold ?*'— ^he replied only by a look expressive 
beyond the power of language/ 

** Is it 80?" — she oontiituai. 

'* Yes," he said — ** and my father must soon learn my determination.'' 

" Not soon, Arnold, I h<^." . 

'' Yes I" he answered, ^^ Motber-^unleas you will doom me to all the 
misery that ean overwhelm a heart." 

*' Then leave to me the disclosure, Arnold, if it must be. If there is 
any one <who can influence your father, I believe it is myself, and my best 
offices shall nbt be wanting. — But, O Arnold, prepare for the worst — you 
know the determined character of de Weimar." 

The baroness now took the arm of her son, and they returned to the 
castle. They had not long entered when the messenger was announ^d, 
whom the Buoness had sent with inquiries for the daughter of their fermer 
^end. Ruiiiour had not deceived them. She had been received into the 
family of her nurse, who had promised, promised unsoHcited, to be all that 
a mother eoiiM be to her. Though bom in an humble station; by industry 
and frugality, aided by occasional presents, this venerable woman had 
scraped together a small sum, which, with the narrow limits she had assigned 
to her wishes, she regarded as rendering her wealthy, elevating her as it did 
beyond the reach of want. EHen of the glen — so she had long been called 
from the situation of her little secluded abode — was a woman fkr beyond 
the generality of those who move' in her sphere of life ; and had acquired 
information, which, at the period we are speaking of, when letters were but 
little cultivated, exceeded that cf many who were surrounded by all the 
splendour of rank and fortune.* Ellen hkd seen affliction. Her husband, 
to whom she had been tenderly attached, and who had loved her with'an 
afiection not less warm, had, soon after the birth of that child whose place 
Margaret de GuisCald had supplied, been wounded in one of the irruptions 
of a neighbouring chief, and had returned home to die. Ellen attended 
him' with a breaking heart, fulfilling every office that fondness and duty 
could dictate, until he was removed to another world. And scarcely had 
she followed him to the grave, when her babe, the only pledge of Uie tie 
that bound them, sickened and soon resigned its little spirit to Him that 
gave it. She- kid them side by side under an aged willow that grew hear 
her cottage ; and thither she oflen went at evening, to trim the sod, and 
scatter some fresh flower of the season upon the bed of rest. She was a 
moumo' — ^but she mourned in hope. Her husband had been withdrawn 
from her embraces— but his dying accents had fldlen upon her heart, as it 
had been the voice of some ministering seraph sent to guide him on the 
way to mansions of felicity. And though her heart was oflen fliU, and her 
eyes overflowing at the remembrance of her loss, still was she supported 
by ^e peaceful assurance, that to him, whom most, whom only, she had 
loved on earth, she would again be united in another country, and by 
a better, an indissoltible, bond. - Her little cottage, though lonely, was the 
residence of tranquillity and resignation. The morning dawned on it, and 
the evening dosed,- and stiUall within was haj^iness. Whatever nj(ght 
wake the distant wotld, all there was rest, and undisturbed repose. It stood 
in a spot as sweet and secluded as was to be found amid the wide range of 
theSwitzer's .h91s. ' Many are the abodes of secluded loveliness that diere 
lie hid : but &w could be met with, that would speak to you with a voice 
of deeper peace, than that in whose retreats passed the days of Ellen of 
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iW g^Q. To it». tndeedi iquy be, a||pliefl» with peeulkr fnf&wety^ the 
plf a^iqg 4Q«criptiW9f the poet-Hforliothiiig wee tbweta4ve^kioiB, jMitlang 
t>jut M^ owi^ . native beauty, to altrect. Neithe# wealnh mnr ^lies, -rwak. ner 
fortune were there to' allure. Yet was there more tfian Ihe^k If virtue 
be true nobility — nobility, such as earth seldom/wilneiaety resided hete. 

** The summer sun gilded the rushy roof, slantiDg, 
^ The bfight dews hespobgled its ivy4xnind hedge; 
And, above, on the ramparts, llie sweet Inids wi^ chauUtifi 

And wild huds thidL dappled ^be dear xiver's.edge. 
When the castle's rich chambers were haunted and dreary, 
' The poor little hovel was still and secure : 
And no robber e**r entered, or goblin, or fairy — 
For the splendours ^piide had no charms to allured' 



. ' ' 



l',U . 



', ;Aimdst th^ repining, of, thousands,, no murmer escaped the lipe Qf the 
possessor p( the, cottager in the glen. : The world. ^. knew, .was pMmg 
away, and, while to her, belonged, little of its pompor-pi^gefiiiilry, ahe 
C0UI4 view the^d, though not vnth a contemptuous^ with acompeeaioiiftfeiBgt 
eye. Those who were the gayest of the iestive th^Hlg^die. &&Ef the 
young, the rich, the noble — all were going whence , they weve never, te 
return : — all floating on that irrevocable^ atreaiSt which bears 11% as the 
river bears the scattered water-lily on ita breast* to. the distant ocean, 
whirled occasionally in some vortex which would aaem williog to arrest 
pur progress, yet hurried along irre^istibly to that gulf which awattows up 
bXL generations. But her eye was fixed on brighter $bA moire* glonotts 
^enes above. There could she contemplate a Being, on whose stahBity 
her soul could lean : and there was. centered every hope that aminat&d» 
every emotion that harboured in,, the bosom of Ellen. 1 . 

. Such was the individual — little^ known indeed on the busy and crowded 
theatre of time, but marked in the rdls of eternity, as oaoe attended by 
those who minister to the heirs of heaven, -^in har Margaiei de Guiacald 
fi)und a protector. Under her retired and peaceful roof, sqreeoed from iSbe 
atprms that were rending kingdoms, and remote from the. dise^rda that 
;were deluging the world with blood, Map'garet had leisure for reflection. 
Oftentimes, it is triie, Pleasure would meet her gaae in the. viaions of other 
hours, and some silent sigh might be elicited frpm her heart : hut soon her 
equanimity returned. Ab. the doud that-diaiQts acsrees the summer skyi 
and throws its shade on the hills and vales helow,> yet. leaves behind it not 
ja trace to tell that it has been, were those 'inanieBlaof gloopi to thetmind 
of Margaret. Settled into' a sweet serenity^ she could esaxme in. spirit 
da^f gone by, witli all the mirth and revelryi -and m tsuthi Ae tsiB^ that 
had winged their flight, and pursue them only vnth that Mi»g of aaoum* 
fulness, which hung round die reflectioni that they had passed an reckleaelyi 
so unprofitably away. Thus was she insensibly preparing far the tender 
offices she was yet to be summcmed to disoharge.' ^ She could not dive intu 
Aitiirity, nor wished she, indeed^ to know 'what to-moxrow Wghl bring 
forth : but it increasingly became her desire, to be ready for whatever 
ahc^dbe allotted her. All was wisely over-imled^^so weS^ Sltetc^ea 
tell her — by a' wise and unerring power; and aheigradiialfy leaaaed to 
lift her eye .with confidence to heaven, and auppUcalB^ that whether her 
path throughlife should be illumined by the aui^of yro8|pairity« or aided by 
the shades of trial and affliction, she might he eaaMeA in<^<^iefy<d]apetisa- 
jtioi^ to feel, and devoutly to acknowledge! that ^S^nikaMif^T ^m$,ift\hm^ f> 
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Part V. 



** Oh ! ever thus, from childhood's hour, 

Fve seen my fondest hopes decay : 
I never loved a tree or flower, 

Bat 'twas the first to fade away. 
I never nursed a dear Gazelle, 

To glad me with its soft black eye 
But when it came to know me well, 

And love me —it was sure to die V 



The intelligence of Margaret^s safety was received by the Baroness 
«f Weimar with unfeigned satisfaction, for, though she could not 
but anticipate much uneasinessy both to herself and her son from 
the tidings, yet so tenderly was she interested in whatever concerned 
liim, that she participated with true maternal pleasure in a certitude 
which she was aware would be the cause of such happiness to Ar- 
nold. The particulars were immediately conmiunicated to him, 
with an additional caution not to permit his feelings to betray him in 
the presence of his father. He promised obedience : and endea- 
voured to assume something of an air of tranquillity in his deport- 
ment, when first he met the eye of de Weimar. 

But tidings, such as he had heard, were not of that nature which 
would long allow him to wear the mask of indifference. They had 
again sharpened every pang that had torn his heart for so many 
years, and too uncontrolled as had doubtless been his emotions, it 
Was not now that he could check their violence. like the stream, 
which might at first have been restrained by trifiing aids to the banks 
that guided its flow, but which once let loose, carries all before its 
iu^etuous current; the feelings of Arnold had now passed their 
bounds, and it had required a power, possessed not meanwhUe by 
the son of de Weimar, to stem their overwhelming tide. 

The Baroness, fearful of some premature disclosure, and consi- 
dering it advisable, therefore, to communicate the circumstances as 
early as possible to her husband, took the first opportunity that pre- 
sented itself of alluding to them. De Weimer, formed as he was, 
onljr for the ruder toils of life, was not wanting in penetration ; and 
he had already begun to harbour some suspicions of what was going 
forward. The first intimation, consequently, was sufficient: and aa 
he cast his eye on the Baroness,-T-who, ccmscious of all, instantly 
turned pale as death, and trembled from head to foot, — ^his fury be- 
came ungovernable. ** What?" cried he, raising his stentorean 
Toice uaSi it echp^ through every avenue 4ind vault of his castle;" 
'' are you, too^ his aider and abetter ? Is it not enough that mj 
VOL. I. 15. Q 
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{amily should be dishononredy and my name disKraeed ? Most tto 
mother of my children be the first to encourage msobedience ? But 
at his peril let him. I hold in my hand the deed which only requires 
the Emperbr's signature to.()riye him an outcast on the world."" 
Then, eyeing her with a look that almost quelled the pulse of life in 
her bosom, he ordered her to her chamber, and immediately sum- 
moned his son to his presence. 

The name of Arnold now resounded through the courts. The agi- 
tated domestics, not daring to do otherwise than commanded, has- 
tened to execute the injunctions of their lord, a»d hurried in various 
directions to find their young master, and prepare him for the inter- 
view. He was not> however, to be met wither Every corner wa» 
searched — every winding explored — every Spot examined, which he 
had frequented — bat in vain. — In vain, Indeed I — Arnold was al- 
ready beneath the roof of Ellen of the glen. Thotlgh the distanee of 
Margaret's retreat from the castle of De Wiemar was considerable, 
afiection hath wings which bear thee forward, swiftly as the breezes 
tfiou seest not, but whose voice thou hearest as they dance lightly 
along. One of the noblest of De Wiemer's stud had been aelected. 
One it was, which Arnold had often reined amid wilder scenes, 
whctti the roar of battle hailed hitn inetettd of thep whispers of love — 
Me, that knew well his rider, and seemed to rejoleo ki RH^wer to th^ 
speed of his desii^es. Beareely had he hea^d where Margsaret was 
sheltered, when his determination was taken. WilKng ae he would 
hare been to aequiesce in the e&tf eaties of his mother^ it was kk vdhi 
tiut he attempted to place &e curb upon his $^e^(m»i — and erne 
sun, only, haa set and risen, subsequently to the aMvral of the eom*- 
mtntleation from Ellen, when Atnold wifMtew item the Oastle» 
The first beams were jtist ilhn&imng the distant horiston, when tho 
warder was summoned to let the young ehieftatft pMtf. The ptiea^ 
were opened— the porteoliis was raised — the dyAw4>ridg0 tras drop^ 
pBd--atid Ainold was quickly out of sight. He hurried to the jresi- 
d^e of her he loved. He had known it itt otibmr days, ft>r 
the fame of Bllen's peaoefol habitation had more tiM once i^*' 
ttfaeled thither Ids steps in boyhood, when as yet his hMu^ was unal-- 
lied with the daughter of Guiseald, her who bAd draWb nMfislaiieBi 
i^m het breast. 

Margaret had strolled down tb^ glen, and tras seated vm4^ A» 
willow, b^ieath whose pensile foliage EUeti'^ hudbaad and biibo re-^ 
po^ed. 9he Was examining, their epitaph'i^^-^im]^ meitiorMa of 
those who wejfe tibet^ shut out from the trouMes of Iife>^-aiad Wto eoii- 
selous of some sensations, that woi^d afanost havifr ptoo«d her beside 
Uiem hi their bed of ttat: A'tear hAd faltei»--aiid anolhel* waii te^dy 
to MIow it, when she heard a foot.-^Sho iMked nip, and heb^, lire- 
fove hei*, as hi a tision, Arnold do Wei^er; Ot^rpo^i'Bitod ktHie 
sigitt of Otte who hud so longlieeti Mkr her heiirt^ btit Whoaa she b€^ 
llDVed to have foi^gotteto h€fr, efvesi had tthe le« ^ wsmde<4i^ 4lhlK 
gination visit her abode, 6he shHe^ed, aiid wotOd instafitiy hai^«ttk 
upon Ihe seat, from whh^h she had stidf^ed in the i^uddetmMi Af tmi*^ 
prise, h<id she not been stlj^ported by AmcAdy who sprftUg forw«fd 
f^ oaught her as sfaeMl. ' 

She wa« justreeoverittg-^sotne lender {merehattge of look aitd km- 
gftiige had passed~--^ont^ aKusicm to Aildre prospeols, AoHght ma^ 
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swering thougfat- when a noise was heard as of several voices, pro- 
nouDcine ocGasiondlly , with vehemence^ the name of Arnold de Wei- 
mar. Margairet, alarmed for his safety, entreated him to fly. For 
herself she had no apprehensions. Her youth, her sex, her misfor- 
tunes, were her protection — and she hegged him to leave her. But 
Arnold cared not for himself. Deprived of her, life had lost its at- 
tractions : and with her he must spend it, or, so he deemed in his 
nngovemed agitation, cast it "as a worthless weed away." H^ 
hstened — ^the soands approached. — He distingnished among them 
the tone of his father, and heard him denouncing vengeance. He 
caught the word- and, as it fell from de Weimer's lips, he seized 
the hand of Margaret, and clasping it to his breast, vowed — ** No, 
Arnold, no !" she said — ^but it was done — and the words were passed 
— ^vowed only to be hers's, that vow had scarcely been borne on 
rapid wing to heaven, and there irreversibly ratified, when Arnold 
was a prisoner. His father, on learning that he was not to be 
found, instantly suspecting whither he had directed his flight — for 
he was more intimately acquainted with the circumstances of the 
de Guiscalds, than he had given his family reason to believe — ^had 
mounted his horse, and ordering some of his vassals to attend him, 
hastened in pursuit of the fugitive. Though Arnold had had the 
advantage by several hours, yet as he had no relays, which were 
held in readiness only for the chieftain, or some .one bearing his 
sign manual, he had almost overtaken him when he reached Mar- 
garet's seclusion; and had not Arnold been hurried on by an eager- 
ness of expectation that could brook no delay, and favoured by the 
directions of Ellen, whom he met a& he was descending to her cotr- 
tage, for a season at least, perhaps for ever — ^for effects are indisso- 
iubly linked with their causes — ^he had been separated from Marga- 
ret de Weimar. It was, however, otherwise ordained: and the vow 
had passed to heaven which bound his life to hers. To her, his 
affections long had pointed : and now, faithful as the needle to iU 
rfest, they had twined themselves round her by folds, inevolvible as 
those of Gordius, and yet stronger still— ^folds, which no human 
power could either dissever or untie. 

Arnold was now taken, amidst the reproaches and JreVilings of 
his father, and his fiendish satellites, to a building on tie lands of 
the barony, where was a dungeon, used for confining the offending 
vassals. Into this he was thrown, and there left without inter- 
course, save that of the monster in human form, who brought him 
from day to day his bread and water of afiliction. 'The Baroness 
was soon informed of her son's misfortune, and, ready as she Would 
have been to die with him she bore, we may easily believe that she 
omitted nothing in her power to relieve him. Tears, however, and 
entreaties were alike unavailing ; and she was doomed to behold the 
sun rise and set, and rise and set, again, and again, and again, 
without being permitted even to see him, or soothe his sufferings 
with the balm of maternal sympathy. The deed of exclusion, mean- 
time, had been signed : a form simply eiecuted by the despotic 
powei' of the Emperor in those times of feudal anarchy. The 
younger son, a youth of a spirit more congenial with his father's, 
was appointed successor, and Arnold was declared to have forfeit- 
ed, by his contumacy t6 parental auth6rity, all rights^ and privileges. 

ii 2 
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appertaining to the Lordship ^f Weimar^ Thtu was the nnhi^py 
Arnold placed entirely in the handg of a cruel and vindictiTe 
father); whose heart, huming with injured pride, was fully pur- 
posed; to make him feel the bitter ejects of what he deemed un- 
pardonable disobedience. To him it was indifferent whether a 
son or a vassal offended : the delinquent whoever he might be, waa 
destined to chains and misery, and some had even expired under 
his^ accumulated barbarities. 



Pabt VI. 



'* And sometimes from the rush of war. 
Beneath the lovely evening^star, 
They stole a quiet hour to share 
The pertiimed coolness of the air; 
And she would take her lute and sing 
Sweet songs of old remembering, 
Breathing of home — ^talk of the fame 
Gathering round her warrior's name. 
And mix with Aiture hope a sigh, 
Given to mournful days gone by.' 



f? 



For nearly a year had Arnold now endured all the rigours of 
confinement ; and during the whole of this melancholy interval, 
no tidings had reached him from any of his friends. His heart, 
elated with hope — hope that seldom forsakes the most wretched, 
had long supported him, and he had seen from morning to morn- 
ing the dawning beam shine through his grated window, and 
from evening to evening the setting ray tinge the tall summit of 
the hill that overlooked the gloomy scene of his imprisonment, 
still expectiiig that some kind voice would proclaim his libera- 
tion — some compassionate hand unrivet the bars of his dungeon. 
But days, weeks, and months had held their course to eternity, 
and yet no aid arrived. In consequence dejection and despon- 
dency, for, ohl how ample a portion of that spirit, which was 
present with the captive prophet, and sustained him amidst his 
trials, must have rested upon him, had no repining thought escaped 
him under the inflictions of so inexorable a tyrant! — began to take 
•possession of his mind; and he was on the point of abandoning 
himself to utter despair, when, as an evening in spring was clos- 
ing over his solitude, and shedding its lingering radiance on the 
hill that towered above, he observed a strange figure muffled, 
but apparently in armour, sitting upon a projecting crag that over- 
hung the chasm below. 

In other circumstances such a form might have occasioned 
him alarm, hut now his heart bounded at the sight: he gaiaed — 
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mtentfy gned — anticipatmg perhaps, soine- signal from the strtm- 
ger. At length,, when the last beam had sbmok his burnished 
nmil, he took a mirror, which had been concealed under his 
doublet, and directed the reflected ray to the dreary casement 
of Arnold's duiigeon, as if thus to excite the attention of its un-* 
happy inmate; he pointed to the setting orb, and then motion- 
ing with his hand perpendicularly downwards, gave him to un> 
derstand, as he believed, that at the hour of midnight he might 
expect again to meet him. This done, the stranger immediately 
withdrew, leaving Arnold, as may be imagined, full of the deepest 
anxiety as to the meaning of what had occurred. . 

Evening had now shut in : his keeper had performed the last 
ceremony of the day: the rusty hmges had grated back agam to 
their rest : the key had turned in the doors : and the step of the 
^stant Cerberus was lost through the remotest vaidts. Ten had 
struck — eleven — ^and now the toll of midnight was heard' from the 
far watch-tower, echoing deeply amid the solemn silence of the 
hills around. Then^ was every insect of the night heard distinctly 
as it winged its way along. On the ear of .^jvold every so^d 
fell fuH : thought followed thought, like pursuing waves on the 
surface of a troubled sea. It was a moment that seemed to em-^ 
brace after ages, and to bury in oblivion all that had elapsed. 

" The mountahi stream. 
Which from the distant glen sent forth its sound, 
Waited upoii the wmd, was audible . . 

In that deep hash of feeling — ^like the voice 
Of waters in the stillness of the night.'' 

At this imtant a foot echoed through the far porch of, the gloomy 
mansion. The. keeper demanded the watch-word — a scuffle ensued . 
— and something sunk heavily upon the floor. Steps as of two was 
now heard approaching. The key tui'ned — the door opened — and 
the captive, — captive no longer, — ^was locked in the arms of some' 
one whom as yet he knew. not. He would have asked her name 
— ^but ihe checked him: '' Hush! Arnold, and delay not here.: 
follow me ; every moment is precious." He obeyed, and attended 
her. A horse and guide w^re waiting to i^ceive him, and he wits • 
soon far from his late dreary dwel\ing. Having thus delivered oujr 
prisoner, we may here pause for a little, and hastily, apquaint our 
readers with the particulars of his iescape. 

Long and anxiously had the maternal heart of the Baronesa 
yearned upon her suft'ering son* Every thing that could }}& dpne . 
by entreaties and tears had been attempted, but de Weimar con- 
tinued inflexible; and at length told her, that if ever lifter the.i 
subject c]^osfled her lips, she should have it comer of the same 
comfortable abode.. *' This son,^' he vociferated^ and ha cursed; 
her and the day she brought him forth, '' had dishonouj?ed hini-. 
self and his family, and should enjoy at lei&ure, (as in cniel irony 
he expressed himself,) the conse<|«ences of his disobedience.'^ 
Thus every hope having failed of acoompUshiiig her purpose ]^ ^ 
gentle means, she determinied to rescue her child by any ot)ier: 
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that seemed mo»t feAsiUe. In punmsatoe «f thb reiMtetioii, abe 
got iA^Ugenoe of ter int^tiwi conveyed to £ll(«, who undertook 
to pFoyide a confidential peraon» a» bohi in action as. he was pnt* 
dent in eounsel^ who would effi>et«ato his deliv«iiMce» or perish 
in the attempt He had bemi a vassal of the h^ de Guiscald^ 
and hftvjng board that it was lor his attaohmwt to . the danghtar 
of his .Chief that the nnh^py son of de Wiemar was condemned 
to all die horrors he had enchilped; he immediately felt the most 
ardetttiiolerest.in his fate> and vowed solemnly to release him or 
lay dov^ his ownUfe as a aaiarifloe to the love he had borne his nn-r 
fortunate master. . « 

It w^as on the evening oS a festival held in thai neighbourhood, 
that. he designed to ranke the effort. An associat$ was engaj^d 
to uttraot the attention of the guards of the outer po^, wl^e 
he himself imdertodt the more arduous enterprise of openijsg a 
way to. the, dungeon of the captive. .. 

Bvevy thing being, thus eonoerted» and the carouainga having 
abneady QOMB«nced, he had ascended, the hiU^ and standing ooa 
tile projecting crag, had -ondeavoared,. as we have related, and 
notdn ;vain to prepare the prisoner for the meditated alAampt. 
As evening feU, the guards, who ceosing to 4ippr^jad danger, 
now began lo t^% their vigilance, were aocoatcd, as ii mis^the, 
casually by the individual who was to assist in the undertaking. 
^ia part being faithfulty exejcuted;, -it .only remained, as night ap- 
proached, to m«he tho nepaspary dispo^iti<^i| to prevent inter- 
ruption and provide against surprise^ Thb done» as the hour 
drew on, horsea w^^ prepared for the prisoner and his intended 
guide, and the person who^ had appeared -en the hill waa joiiMtd 
by the Baroness, for she it was in whose embraces Arnold had 
bmi locked, and who,. oret-paiiKed by anxiety for hev favoifftte 
boyy had v«otn»ed toleave the oaatle to aid in hia liberation, 
and be the first t» hail hist resicue. 

file out^* poita were quiekiy secured, and Miller, so waa named 
the pers«en whom SUen had selected ikir the arduous undertaking, 
attended by ^ Baroness, passed the moat, aaccnded the bas- 
tion^m^ito behig accosted by the keeper, a^tov a short scnffle, by 
aiwett'dnreetedblow laid him senseless at his feet; and then hur- 
rising on, unlocked tdie door which had so loiitg been dosed on 
the brttve but unfortonata youth, and Arnold waa at liberty. To 
him we now return. ' 

Conducted by his faithfid gmde; he -soon traversed the inter- 
vening parts and reached the hmlts of the^ Lordahip of Weimar ; 
but not venturing to stop, l^t he should be overtaken by some . 
messenger of wrath, he stilt pressed forwards Towards noouj. 
hoiirever,he reposed; but tiiae was precious, and again rissunnng 
hill route-, though much fatigued by the journey from long £a- 
use of his once favourite exercise, he arrived as evening set in 
at a retired honse, where thdy rested for the night. Next morn- 
ing he again pursued his way, and' nt^ben the sun was sinking in 
the western horizon, reached th^ opening: of a glan, that appeared 
at*.firilt «ight inaecessiUie tvem the ifehidc Miagii that .cornered it 
They wei^ diankmnted, 'and Amcdd ibUowing his ccimpmiion, who . 



kad lalterly conducted him through paths known only to himi^elf 
and some few of the natives of his hills, soon gained a spot which 
seemed to rise like enchantment from the scene around. Here 
it was that Arnold was to.ead Ma toik — ^here, in the hosom of 
that calm retreat, was he destined to find, for a season at least, 
all that heart could desire. Ia a word, it was a spot where 
Fancy herself could rest. Here all had heen prepared for his 
rec^tion, while measures were taken for his securif|:. . The Ba- 
roness, ia the pro^peot of hh liberatioD^ liad arranged every thing 
with Ellen, who h^ in pi&rsoi^ superiiU^aded the various details 
of furnishing imi M^mg np the little maiMiiooi dtasiined to be the 
scene of the wedded happiua aa of her child^ Bmt to be brief: 
not long nfter', he wm seen at me^Mg winding immg the hills 
arm in arm with Margaret de Crrisedd^ now the ifife df his bosom, 
a^ she had long been the partner of his tenderest affections. 

He had gone to EQen's^ and beneath her peaceful roof the nup- 
tials were celebrated. The kind-hearted creature had inade her 
will, and settled on hear ehiM| as she oaUod Margaret, all she 
possessed, increased by frugality t^ an «asy ^ompatenoe ; and to 
her generosity were owing vsorious eonv^ettienees, which were 
found in the mansion of that secluded glen. 

Ellen now saw the fulfilment of all her wishes : she attended 
the happy pair to their new abode, but refused to reside with 
them, though earnestly edkated to maka tliat re^wat bar vefA-^ 
deace, aa ita inmates ware ao deeply indebtad to hor* Aa a 
visitor, however,' Ifaither often aha eame, navw ni«re than wid* 
come; and many wave tha blessings^ doubtleas, whieh feU en 
that lowly abode firon the pray^s of ona^ whose kopos and wisiiaa 
waise SG convaraattt with^heaven* 

In procKMW 6f time aha Iia4 the additbaai happiness of ^airi^ 
the desires liecomplishckl wilii whi^ she faad beheld the afisoft ^f 
her child — desires so warm in the hearts o^ a fond and wedded 
pair. She was beneath the roof when Margaret became a mother, 
and was the first to receive into her arms the leader pledge of love 
which had so long be«nd the lives of its_parent« in one — ^the 
first who clasped to her bosom Gertimde de 'W'eitJiar. 
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PART VII. 



U 



'Thou cottage, gleaming near the tuft of trees^ 
' Thou teU'st of joy more than I dare believe 
FdOs to the lot of num-^where Fancy iees, 

(For creduloiu Fanirf still her dieams will weav9») 
Him whose calm fete no restlefls oares decenrey 

Blest by your smiles, pure as the mountain breeae^ 
Lore, Peace, Humility, whose ministeries 

Give all that happiest mortals catf receive. 
Ton sun-tipt groves embosomed hannony. 

As fades the splendour of departing day, 
Swells on my ear most like the minstrelsy, 

Whidi from thy inmate's pipe can bear away 
The soul of him who listens, till he hear 

Sounds that awaken love's forgotten tear/' 



Othbr thoughts and other ieeliiigB now ocoupied the minds, 
interested the feelings, and engaged the attention of Arnold and 
Margaret. Dear as was their quiet nook, it was now rendered 
donbJly so. by the little intruder, who had lately drawn within its 
walls the breath of life. Oh I there is a tenderness which a p«f- 
rent only can understand — an emotion only intelligible to that 
bosom, which, while the eye looks upon some object endued witii 
existence, can exult in the thought that from it, that object drew 
its being! 

" O nature, say! to what extatie joy 
Wflt thou nM soar, borne high on magic wing. 
When on a father's and a mother's gaze, 
First smiles the baby that owes life to them 1'' 

Margaret had now recovered from her confinement, and all 
its anguish had long since been forgotten in the joy of an infant 
bom. From hour to hour, and from day to day, she nursed — 
she tended it; delighted with the gentle offices Aat had de- 
volved on her. To her, at least the name of mother was new; 
and though each succeeding moment that rolled over her, de- 
tracted from its novelty, it seemed only to enhance her delight. 
Nor did Arnold not participate in these emotions — the emotions 
of her to whom affection had united him, and whose fondness 
had been not Teluctantly, but yet with a bashfulness that en- 
deared the gift plighted tp him, and ratified on the altar which 
received their vows. Each morning that gilded the hills that 
overlooked the glen, deep in whose bosom lay ike peaceful 
mansion that shut him from the worlds and every evening that 
hung her crimson curtain over the distant mountains thai pointed 
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^^ eyes And invited thaur h/ofea tp heaven, only addetid dtrength 
to that promise which had bound their lives in one. And now, 
when a pledge lay before him, more tangible than emotions 
which only dwelt within^ that there was a heart indissolnbly 
linked to his :-^when9 

«... . , 

. ** Glancing his love .upon the love that gave 
His life ^ value never known before/' 

he beheld his Maorgarety her for whom he had suffered so much, 
hanging with all a mother's tenderness over the babe, that owned 
him as its sire; say yon, who have felt the amptitude of pater- 
nal bliss, 

'^ Was he not happy? Say, was he unblest?'^ 

But time passed and Gertrude grew. No rose-bud of the 
mountains was fresher, no lily of the vallies fairejc than she: 
clear as the heavens above her, when not a cloud wandered 
over the azure expanse, was Gertrude's brow; beaming mean- 
while with ail that thoughtless gaiety — ^we would call it inno- 
cence, were innocence, alas! longer applicable to any of a fallen 
race — which so wins upon the heart, that while it scans the dark 
vicissitudes of life, contemplates vrith pleasure-;-pleasure of a 
mournful but of a sacred kind — the joys that rise and fade in 
such light and rapid succession, in the bosom of infancy and 
childhood. ' They are unconscious that storms are gathermg in 
their horizon, for man is born to sorrow, and sorrow assuredly^ 
will be the portion of his cup below, but for a little they are hid 
froni his view. Though the cloud is deepening, which is destined 
to involve in obscurity the sun that now sheds on them his 
genial and reviving beams for a transient interval, meanwhile the 
ray is warm, and falls on them with an exhilarating influence. 

Such were the sensations with which her parents often gazed on 
Gertrude. They had known, by sad experience, the vanity of all 
earthly expectations. Their own hearts had once beat buoyantly — 
and they did not forget the period — ^and how changefully had 
" time and chance since happened to them !" when the world was . 
deemed a paradise, and its gloomy theatre one wide arena of hap- 
piness. — ^Their own hearts had once beat buoyantly, and they 
wondered not that Gertrude's should do so too.. Nor did they frown 
upon the smile that brightened her cheek. Too well had they learnt 
that lesson, which told them it would yet be changed into a tear ; 
but they waited with resigned supplication the arrivsd of the moment 
fraught with the mournful mandate — ^they would not anticipate its 
flight. Often, thus, would they mingle theirs with her mirthful 
glee ; with her becoming, as the poet has sweetly fabled of our 
elder sire, " again a child in heart." ' To them belonged to-day, 
and " unto it sufficient was the evil thereof." Their hopes and wishes 
were, indeed, far — ^far beyond all that life could fumislT, or time 
provide, yet were there flowers, fresh and fragrant, growing along 
their way, and they did not disdain to pluck them as they passed. 
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Cttimty MW'«ttii mi^y ft monftem flid6 onward vMle liid fond «ft4 
tender parento'^ttdMiydttred to gdid«tkefo«tof 4lifei»»fftlit intotho^ 
pftlhs of peace.' Tkey liftd at leMtlifoniid them, .but not oEckisively 
for themsel¥es. In the days ot trial and diffieulty in other years, 
they had been unacquainted with one spot whertf li6pe night rcjpose. 
Tossed as they were with the billows of affliction, they had felt 
the proud waters, as it were go over theit soul) ittd yet knew not 
whither to flee for refoge. Of tiiat ** rock which was higher than 
they/' and whose shadow is so refreshing in a land of drought and 
bairrMMiass, they had perhaps haard, b«( never had tfe^y been led 
tp its shelter — never had. they reatad beneath, ita covert* But thev* 
was a season wh«i Ihey were to be brought hoauktp that fold from 
which they had wandered. Over it watched JOne, who J^ not 
spared himself for its safety. By him they had been found, and 
they could not but recogmzei, in hia marred and blood-stained 
aspect, the good shepherd, who had given his life for the sheep. 

f ^ In bis sida he bore, . 
^^ And in his hands and £»et the cruel scarf,*' 

Gladly then they followed hira, for he had taught them to know 
his voice. He had led them beside still waters, and made them to 
lie down in green pastures. He did not promise them, indeed, that 
trials should not be theirs, but he had assured them that they 
should not sink under the pressure, for he would bear with them 
their weight. To him, thereafter, were their eyes ever directed ; 
and, though he had called them tp be his servants, his yoke was 
easy to them, and his burthen light. Thus, time, with all its 
troubles, was mollified, as it were, with the balm of h(^e ; and in 
journeying through a wilderness, which the word of unerring truth 
has declared * waste and howling,' they had yet consolations more 
than sufficient to counterbalance all their ills. 

But their dearest and sweetest employment of an earthly kind, 
was the nurture of Gertrude. Young she was, and fair, like 
some exotic from another world. The rain, and the dews, soft as 
ever fell from heaven, seem to have watered her spring of life ; 
and she grew a beauteous and a goodly plant. The sun, too, you 
would have supposed, had shed on her their gentlest influence; 
nor had the moon waned on her with a blighting power. A cloud 
occasionally might have crossed her path, but it was i^uch only as 
would mitigate the fever of infancy, and tend, under a higher 
direction, to make its little delirium subside, in due season, into 
the quietude of everlasting beatitude and peace. Yet, while fondest 
expectation hovered over her, they could not but think of evils 
stillj it might be, in the womb of futurity, and hereafter to be de- 
veloped amidst the wildest hurricanes of a wintry time. Theix 
joy, indeed, was yet unsullied; and in dnticipation, pieanwhile, 
all wore an aspect serene as the calmness of a Summer eve, when 
Nature wins you, by her loveliness, to silent meditation on the 
deep sweetness of all around. In the distant perspective no leaf 
is moving : begide you not a breath is heard. But storm and tem- 
pest may be working behind the fairest mantle of a morning sky. 
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They Mt it>iiiigbt be so; and some Moret misgbing would at 
intervals darken that prospect which else had spread before theat, 
inviting as parental affection eonld figure it, and soothing as Hope 
herself coald allure you to survey. 



PART VIII. 



Cerchi chi ruol, le porope, e gli alti hopori, 
Le piazze, e tempii, e gK edificii magni, 
Le delieie^ il tesor, qual accompagiu 
MiUe duri pensier, mille dolori: 

Un verde praoticel pien di bet fiori, , 

Un rivolo, che Therba intomo bagni, 
Un augelleto, che d'amor si la^, 
Acqueta molto meglio i nostri ardori : 

L'ombrose selve, i sassi, e gli alti monti, 

Gli antri oscuri, e le fere fugitive, 

« . « « « » 

Quivi veggQ io oon pensier vaghi ; 

.« « . « « « 

♦ 

Qui me le toglie hor una, hpr altra cosa. 



** Seek he, who wiH, in grandeur to be blest, 
Place in pioiid halls, and splendid courts his joy ; 
For pleasure or Hmt gold lus arts employ. 

Whilst all bis hours unnumbered cares molest. 

A little field in native ilow'rest drest, 
A rivlet in soft murmurs gliding by, 
A bird whose love-sick note salutes the sky , 

With sweeter magic lull my cares to rest 

And shadowy woods, and roi^, and towering hflls, 
And ^aves obscure, sad nature's free-bora train, 

4F « « « «F 

Each in my mind some gentle thought instills : 

• • * » f 

Ah, gentle thoughts ! soon lost the city cares among." 



Bntf iboagh ^ a lineage ennobled, although now her blood waa 
attainted by a cruel and n^jnst decree, and though expectations, 
bright aa ever opened on the eye of a youthful imagination, shoald 
have saet her view even in the oradle. Gertrude had to discharge 
functions, once indeed, how degraded soever they may now be, 
deemed not dishonourable amidst the simplicity Qf elder times. 
There were of the best and wisest of mankind, who followed the em- 
ployment of a shepherd's life. — ^The scenes of Arcadia, it was true, 
nad long since been swept away. Sweet they were still to this 
shepherdess of the mountains, for Gertrude had a mind that could 
taste those milder embeUiahiiaents that gUd the ixrk realities of ex- 
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istence, whBe they should notfwiliidraw nsfirmi the Biore ttTkig^aad 
more deeply touching ocoureuees, ever presented on the tragic the*' 
atre of the world. On her, her mother's image seemed i» he reflected. 
The heart of Margaret, educated as she had heen amidst all the 
blandishments that life could offer, had not been untrained to the 
gentler emotions that follow fiction in her aerial walks. Attuned, 
indeed that heart had been to more substantial enjoyments; for 
nothing can solace — O that the ends of the earth couM hear me and 
believe ! — ^nothing can solace with an efllcacy so powerful, with an 
influence so reviving, as that tranquility, which flows from the conso- 
lations of a pure religion. From .religion she derived her dearest 
delights, ana sought in her ways of pleasantness, and in her paths 
of peace, that solidity of bliss, that only solidity, which life can im- 
part : — ^a bliss, sought for in the gaudy temple of pleasure, and <m 
the gilded altars of gaiety, but found only at the modest and un- 
obtrusive shrine of truth. 

It is not, in the busy and tumultuous scene, that happiness is met 
with ; nor yet in the- cloister or the convent. Alas ! what wretched- 
ness attends the votary of the one, what weariness of spirit pursues 
the deluded disciple of the other. I have myself — and will my rea- 
der pardon me for introducing myself for a moment to his notice? 
I have myself known something of what the round of gaiety and 
pleasure can offer ; — ^and I have witnessed, too, something of the 
melancholy joys — joys shall I call them ? No, rather, the gloom, 
the anguish, the dejection, the despair, which follow the step that 
goes to be emmurea in the dungeons of tmnatural seclusion. 

A friend, now ' as distant as the waters of the .Atlantic can 
make him, a friend to whom I was first introdnoed amidst the ruins of 
once imperial Rome, in an interesting little volume which he has 
subsequently published, has the following remarks. He with my- 
self had opportunity of elamiliing into detadls, which met not every 
eye, and he speaks froib personal observation : and hard were the 
hearts, me thinks, that would shut itself to the voice of his mild per- 
suasion. '' There may be employments, to this purpose", he observes, 
** which require that charity should be admimslered by the hand of 
pity ; said, in such institutions, there may be every thing which can 
her considered as leading thereto. Still, it is questionable, whether 
their general tendency is not of a contrary nature. I allude to the 
nunneries in which so many a lovely female has been incarcerated. 
The French Revolution," he continues, ** has produced for the benefit 
of humanity, a lasting memento, I trust, in the abolution of ^the 
monastic orders throughout various parts of Europe. It has pre- 
vented the immolaH^on of some of heaven's fairest gifts, by dpei»ng 
a new existence as it were, unto ^the veiled victim, endowed 
with ' mental charms, capable of gladdening this chequered life.'* 
He .concludes his observations with tiiose elegant and tender tines 
of Mrs Rogers : ' 

The beauteous maid that bids the world adieu,. 
Oft of that world will snatch a fond review ; 
Oft at the shrine neglect her beads, to trace 
Some social scene, some dear famiHar face, 
Forgot when first a father's stem contronl 
Chased the gay visions of her opening soul : 
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Bursts thro' the cypress-walk, the convent-cell, 
Oft will her warm and wajrward heart revive. 
To love and joy still tremblingly alive.* ' 

But to return from thifl long disgression. Though from religion 
as we have said, Margaret derived her dearest delights,, pursuing 
in tranquility those ways which only are pleasantness — diose paths 
which alone are peace, she yet averted not • altogether her eyes 
from those other attractions, which throw a veil too often indeed, 
of enchantment over the r^ities of time; nor did she exclude 
her daughter entirely frcmi their allusions, if such we must call 
them, or prevent her from visiting occasionally the. regions where* 
£uicy dwdls. She was not ifiiaware, it is true, that there were 
dangers and temptations ever ready to assail the youthful and un- 
experienced heart amidst her wild and visionary fights : but, 
while she did not wish utterly to forbid its observations, it. was 
her aim to hold the. reins of her .buoyant imagination with a tight, 
though with a gentle hand. 

The flocks of Arnold, few in number, were fed upon no thou- 
sand hills. Alas! vthe day was, when distant as his view could 
reach from the highest turret, that rose. over the abode of the ge- 
nerations of his fiathers, all he saw he had, expected to possess.. 



• Ithu)pened, on one occasion, that the writer of this narrative was thrown into the 
sodely of a young creature destined for tlie dreaded dungeons of a convent. She was at 
tbat time between fourteen and fifteen yean af- age — a . period, in the Ufe.of a female,, 
when many a light web of future hapianess is woven, and many a fond idea awakened of 
gaiety and pleasure, delight unsullied, love requited, and unencUng uninterrupted felicity, 
whether from the crowd of anticipated admirers, or from the calm seclusion of domestic 
and wedded retirement. Eugenia had a' description naturally volatile. When fiist I be- 
came acquainted with her, she seemed enamoured of the fioeshness of being. All around; 
her, ypu would have thought was enchantment. She laughed, responsive to the buoy- 
ancy — ^not of hope alas ! but of sorrow hid from view : — She sang, it was a carrol of the 
scenes of her nativity, wild and plaintive, more than enough to move every chord wfthin 
the breast: — She tolked, as if she would never have been fatigued by the somid of h^ 
voice, whidi to me was ^veet and patiieii<f : — In a word, had yon^ believed appeeranoes, 
you would have imagined that for Eugenia was prepared enjoyment, such as never yet 
was apportioned to a child of Adam. Meanwhile, I was unacquainted with her mourn-' 
fol destination, and could almost have believed her happy. But ^is gaiety alas ! was 
only assumed — it was the veil of a breaking heart: and I lived to see her sonowiul, 
and dejected, and heaving many a deep, unavailing, and hopeless sigh. Poor thing ! my. 
soul really bled for her. In person she was interesting, rather comely, perhaps than hand-, 
some. Her stature had not yet attained middle size, nor can I' say that her motions 
wonld have-been considered graceful in one of more matured years : but what conld be 
expected from a girl of her age, unattended to I7 her cruel relatives, her talents un-* 
cultivated, for the expence of education — and this I was told from her own lips — ^would 
have been regarded as thrown away upon one who was to be imprisoned for life and hid 
from the view of all who might have beheld and loved her — ^her mind and body alike 
left to the unpruning hand cMf nature. Her cheek was flushed with the freshnes of 
youth, and her spirits, unless when checked by gloomy anticipation, sparkled with gladness 
in her bright blue eye. She fell a victim to the pride and selfishness of her father — I con- 
ceal the monster's name. Her fortune, as I was informed, was to increase the portions 
of her sisters — and thus was this young creature, whose heart seemed so much alive to 
the prospects that life presented, and susceptible, if I was not mistaken in my opinion, of 
every gentler and endeared emotion, to be sacrifioed to the advancement of tiiose, who 
.shoidd have aided her progress, and cherished the opening blossom of her years, — Poor* 
J^ugenia! my soul has bled for thee more than once. Hard was thy fate indeed! 
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But that day waiif passe^^^gone down in clouds and d^^ness. Its 
morning had risen serenely, its evening had shnt in storms. And, 
now, his danghter, who should have been heiress of the wide do- 
mains of de Weimar, whose estates had been withdrawn by a former 
occupant from the operation of the Salic law, was often seen with 
ber fiitiier's flocks upoiL the hills, anid ha the glens, and in the 
yidleys* Many an eye beheld her with compasaion, all with pka- 
smre. Those who gazed on her, in maiden loveliness, distii^piyaked 
amidst her rustic employments, and her rural scenes, by the sim^e 
designation of the Shepherdess of the Mountimis, often thought her 
lot was h«rd. They knew the prospects her father had had in 
mare auspicious tinitts, and they recoUeoted wlien the name of 
de Guisoald, her maternal grandsire^ struck teihnir. inta vassals 
numerous as the stars of hearen. Nor, perhaps^ did' tJbey forget 
tiie hour when her mother had received the homa^, and mi^t 
have chosen between the alliance of nobles .and pinoes. Could 
they, ihstts see her engaged, with the child of l^ehunlbledt peasant 
al^>und her, and not give a sigh to the instability of all human 
things ? 

I^ny, top, there were, who augured mysteriously ef faet littare 
destiny. Such a being, they said, coold not pass her days as 
others. One, whom circumstances so peculiar had combined in 
redudi^ to the lowly oeoupaticms of a shepherdess, eould be die 
object of no common care. Numerous, doubtless, were the 
guardian angels that ministered to her.' thousands were around 
her path, and tens of thousands encamped about her bed. Her, 
the pestilence that walketh in darkness would not be permitted to 
approach : and from her bosom the arrow that ilieth in noonday 
would be turned aside. No evil, surely, could come nigh her 
dwelling ; and if joy and gladness were not her terrestial lot, yet 
peace — a better portion, perhaps, for erring humanity could not 
ful to attend her steps. Still, the ways of heaven were dark and 
dubious, and widely different from ours. God thought not as we 
did, and it might seem good to him to weave her doom in mystery, 
and iqxpoint her a cup whose dregs were bitterness, and whose in- 
gredients insCTUtible to human eyes^ might be attempered with no 
healing halm. 

Such was the language of many who looked on Gertrude de 
Weimar. But there are secrets which ^ belong not to man, and 
which no finite intellect may divine. Yet, the heart will ever cling 
to the marvellous. Deceitml itself above all thing, (so, alae ! the 
pen of inspiration tells) — ^it is ever inclined to wander on forbidden 
ground. Lured once by the goodlinesa of a fruit 

" Whoise taste 
Bfoti^t death into the world, and aU emf woe, 
With loss of Eden/' 

it is continually turning to subjects, from which, if no injunction 
be found to sever it, still in themselves unprofitable and vain. 
Conjecture might pardonably hang around the blossom of so beau- 
teous a stemi yet beyond, there was gulf where human vision lost it- 
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Self in the wide^ iaiefmii^le.niBg^ ; smd tke f$tte of Gertrude, tbe 
lovelie9t of the Aepherdef^w^ wbo fed their Aockf^ upon her native 
Iiitti» lay 80 it were« tb^re hidden fromerery anuonSy ba from every 
egfeless gaae,. And| there, reader, wl^oever ihou art, whofle eye 
may traoe these pages, there lie concealed thy destiny and mine. 
I«fiertit«de involves ^s aU* . J>ost thou, then^ think, of preparing 
to quit these passing scenes 1 The mutability of time, ana the ver*- 
satuity of civonmstances impend over us alike ; and He who inha^ 
btleth etemityy and who dwelletb in a temple not made with hands^ 
has only to speak, and from you, as from me, will be snatched the 
dearest tie tl^t holds us to ejustenee, and we shall be driven,, like 
the loose weed of oeeipiy from shoal to shoal, and from rock to rock^ 
until we attain that haven, where the wicked cea^e from troubling, 
and whore the lueadtf evorwhile aching and w^ary, i& for ever laid to 
rest. 



PART IX. 



■i«4i« 



*' Thus "wbile the giants trampled frien<fc and foes 
Amongst theif trilfcs a mighty chieftain rose : 
His biitfa mysterious^ hut traditknis tell - 
What f tnng^ events bis infaaey befsU/^ 



Mk>«b«** 



Ik the viciiiity of the glen^ of at le^t at no consldferable distance^ 
was a castle which had onde towered proudly over the adjacent low- 
lands, though now its halls were almost deserted, its bastions ruinous, 
and its turrets mouldering In decay. It belonged to one, who had 
long been regarded by tbe simple peasantry in his vicinity, with a 
sort of superstitious terror. He had reached an age, rarely attained 
even by me hardy and healthy motintaineer; and, now, his ema-> 
elated form, wrapped in si cloak made of the skins of b^rs killed 
by his own hand, and girded about bis body with a strap interwoten 
with designs in needle' work, an article which- for centuries, as 
tradition said, had befcn trorn by the lords of Col-derg : his meagre 
aspect ; his high arched nose ; his liiiil streaming hdr ^ and his long' 
dishevelled beard, imparted to the Baron of the gloomy castle, as 
he was generally styled in the neighb ou r h oo d , s omething of terrife 
SBorediiesSy' wfuch preseiftQed him from the insults even of tbe most 
ibrociotis of the bftiiditi that oceasliDnally visited the mountains on 
missions of robbery and plunder ; events, it is is true, of unfrequent 
oceorrenee, eveoi in those, leas secure and less cultivated times. 
Swit]im*land, at a remoter period, offered but little inducement to 
those lawless freebooters ; and, indeed, even at the present era^ 
thongh arts and civilization have been introduced amongst its fast- . 
nesses with the happiest ei&cts, and though its plains and its val- 
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leys are nowtiiany of tfaem flie retreafei of i&dtisti^y fntnlity, and 
peace, it might still be deemed, in its more distlmt Innraers, as too 
inhospitable for any , save tho^e who derive a precarious snbsist^ice^ 
In sumimer, from the pttrsnit 6f the chamois, and, in winter, of the 
wolf and the bear.* Besides, such is the charaoter of the people, 
honest I would almost say by birth-rig&t ; arerse to rafftne and 
bloodshed ; attached even to a proverb to tiieir own niltal spot, 
however rude and wild ; and unacquainted #ith the craft and con- 
ning engendered by intercourse with the World; thftt crimes are 
rare among them,t and the traveller, as the sojourner, may feel 
himself (I speak from personal experience) - safe with his door un- 
bolted, and without either sword or pistol at his side. 
' The lord of Col-derg had an only son. Advanced as he was himself 
in years, Conrade wa^ now just opening into nianhood. His mo- 
ther, one of the numerous daughters of a neighbouring chief, .had 
scarcely left the nursery when she was demanded in marriage by the 
Baron of the gloomy castle, and was yielded to him by a mercenary 
father, who was alike unmoved by her intreaties and her tears. As 
might be imagined, the nuptials were the seal of her death-warrant 
She entered the abode of Col-derg,- and was there immured, 
a prey to every feeling that can embitter life, by the jealousy of a 
being whom she beheld with h<»rrow. She lived to be the mother 
of a son. Soon as her babe was bom, she asked for it, and taking 
it in her arms, she kissed it, commended it to heaven, dropped a 
tear upon its cheek, and died. But as her spirit fled, she was 
heard to whisper, " Conrade." None knew why, unless, perhaps, 
it might be the tyrant who had brought her thus prematurely to the 
grave. He was present at the mournful scene ; and catching some 
indistilict murmurs as the soul was severed from its mortal tenement 
he enquired of the servant who stood beside her, what it was. It 
was replied, " Conrade." He grewp^e, so.itin^our said, and a 
slight tremor was observed to dart over his framb. But he answered 
— ** Let his name be Conrade," and withdrew. 

The child was committed to the care of some inhabitants of the 
hills, and grew wild as the wildest of their tenants. It was his de- 
deliffht to follow the *step of the chamois where chasms of a hun- 
dred fathoms yawned below. The wolf he feared not, and it was 
even saidtthat he played with the bear in her fastness. Or if she 
dared him. to the combat, bereaved though she was' but yester 
evening of her whelps, he declined not to meet her, and several 
had ahready fsdlen a sacrifice to the undaunted courage, and supe- 
rior adroitness of Conrade of Col-derg. J ^ 

(Concluded at page %5'X,) 



.^ * TlieaUtiMHr, eroarif^tlie Alptlntteailddto of winter, abwmed^aloDg Iiis mitv 

Tuipus places, whick had been reiy reo«ri|ly visHed l^.these maiaudenp. OJ b^in^ in 
particular, though tl^ey are more rarely m^t Math amoDgst these Qioimtalps than wolves,^ 
the trac^ were extremely numerous. 

t In proof of this, we may mentloh the fact,'that only ODe murder, afkd that, it woalil 
appeao not deeply premiditated, was committed in Swttzerlaiid among a popi^Btion of 
npwaids of two millioliB, during the space of one and. twenty years. 

{ The author of this narrative, in the course of his researches ampngst the Alps, was 
infiormed of a fact which almost exceeds belief. It was related to him, however, on the 
orostcradlbletestimopy, and he win give it as be received it, Tbebear, asitissoooKs^ 
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REMARKS ON DRAMATIC LITERATURE AND PERFORMANCES. 

If the stage should he really what the generality of our polite writers 
tell us it ought to he, a school of agreeable morality, it naturally follows, ■ 
ih&t those plays are the best which afford us the moist pleasing instruction, 
and that it is neither a strict adherence to the severity of critical discipline, 
nor a slavish imitation of the ancients, which can possibly constitute the 
excellence of dramatic literature. 

^ Nothing is more necessary for an author to consider, who means to ex- 
hibit his productions upon the stage, than the genius of the people before 
whom they are to be represented ; different countries have their different 
manners, and on this simple accoimt^t is utterly impossible ever^to esta* 
hlish a universal criterion for excellence in dramatic writing. The cold, 
declamatioiis, ' for instance, which suit the taste of a French audience, 
would make an Englishman yawn at Drury Lane ; and on the other hand,, 
that force of fable, that strength of plot, and variety of business, which is 
requisite to entertain an English spectator, would be deemed impertinent 
or pantomimical, barbarous or unnatural, according as the piece happened 
to be comic or tragic, by the refining criticism of a Parisian theatre. 

It is whimsical enough to hear our modem critics commending the an- 
cients to our imitation, as the great fathers of the drama, when they them- 
selves acknowledge, that even the best tragedy of Sophocles would be ba- 
nished indignantly from our stage, not as wanting either the fire of exalt-' 
ed genius, or the spirit of animated poetry, but as deficient in that redun- 
dancy of business, that complication of incident, which alone can keep a 
British audience from manifesting a public clisapprobation. A fine poem 
may be a very bad play, and vice versA. Adclison*s Cato is the former. 
The versification is polished — the sentiment elevated — ^the characters 
marked — ^the manners consistent — and the conduct critical. Yet with all 
these advantages, it languishes most, miserably in the exhibition. All our 
reverence for the author is necessary to restrain our disgust, and had not 
the political circumstances attending its original appearance fortunately 
rendered it a favourite no less with the Tories than the Whigs, we are con- 
fident it could never have survived a second representation. 

Yet even admitting that Sophocles, and the various celebrated tragic 
writers of antiquity, abounded as much in incident as they are notoriously 
deficient in that necessary article, there is one circumstance which would 
render them not only disagreeable, but ridiculous on our stage ; the clas- 
sical reader must see we allude to the choruses of these poets, which are 
always offensive to common sense, and constantly destroying every idea of 
probability. About sixty years ago a sensible satirical piece, entitled 
** The Wishes, or Harlequin's Mouth opened," was performed in the sum- 
mer season at Drury Lane Theatre, under the direction of Mr. Murphy 
and Mr. Foote. The author of this ingenious performance introduced an 
episode, which illustrates the present observation relative to the Greek 
chorus very happily. The episode consisted of a mock tragedy, which 
was called ** Gunpowder Treason," and of which the supposed writer, 
Mr. Distress, made Guy Faux naturally enough the hero. When Guy 
comes to that passage where he proposes to blow up the Parliament-house, 
the chorus exhort him to rieject so barbarous an enterprise, and make use 
of all the arguments which are obviously applicable in such a situation. 
Guy however continues immovably fixed, and prepares to execute his hor- 
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rid resolution; on which, one of the spectators inquires, why the chorus 
does not imwediat/el^ send for a consttdfle^ and carry, th/^ viUam. ie/ofe a 
justice cf the peace ? Mr. Distress answers something to this effect, 
^ Pooh h pooh \ that ijKHildbe natural enough^ bul tiil0..Qho«i» is wrevto 
diaea¥er a secred'^ 

When we see, theirelbiw, that the hest of the €rvecia» tra^^ieBare soi 
gteaerafiy deatitate of busmess, as to be mostly draniaiijB eomoorsaliQM,. 
and that the ch^rua, t^e vehicle through which the u^iguaientatiiii^ vvto£ 
their plays is chiefly conveyed, is thus ndieakMHily iihiiiMtfed, why an 
they '^ematty held up to u» as objects of imitation > ArOiWa to imitate 
wiiat we knaw wiH h« disaf^ipoved^ or to eopy an ahautdity upeo; the 
authority of Sophoclea and< Eurij^dea ? Are we tft exowd onr 9^ttg& with 
eherases, when the ohief person in the d»ama ia. peihaiia iaMsiai^ m m 
soUto^uy of aooiethiag- wh<Mly imfrofer fer a second e€»f' en to* tett ai 
]iuad>er of hmnane people our dfeai^ to comyiit a murder mithattt ever 
aitfeni^ their hunaaity to procbiee its natural efibefr .^ it ifiact^ higidjt •» 
tfie Gbeek stage may at jmsent be adipiied by the a^ilctatioii e^ entkiaB^^ 
owp own ia upon a much better eatahhalHKteikt, It is not governed, h^ the 
hiwa^of eompos^Hifmy, but by the pnnciplea <rf eommou^ sense, WfaaWet* 
is repugnaiit te nature, is with us immediate^ conftemned^ and though 
wetdttrate many- scenee in favouxite pieces, which qse palpal^, mmatniul, 
the heantiae neveuthelees BMist greatly oxoeed the iuqpebfeetionB, to^ohtaib 
ae considerable aa^ indulgence at oup hands. 

TO ifcX ^^M' 

To thee, my much-bved Harp, to thee, 

rU Wke.a pleasant lay ; 
Fbr thou, ia oiasiy a lonely hoiv, 
Ij^t chesr'd me with tl^y soothing powrr, 

4l|4iii]iQd^Qiy spifits gay*. 

Whea,qo»ipa9a*d. romd wijth Sorrow's, glponx 

I seek thy cjjeering aid : 
Sc^ce do thy. notes. nyne ear aixe^ 
Ere through my agitated breast^ 

All' sadfi^ is allay V}. 

ll^iad h^rp ! th^; styo^path^ s$m4 

Returns me ^gb; for sigh : 
|f Qw soft— a$i. melting into teajcs.;, 
Then Ipudr-tp chide.aws^y m^ fejars,^ 

With harm^y. ^ "^ 

Wilh thee liooaldcq^teatediddaeHt 

Sar, imt iioff^. huiaan. hiad*;^^ 
Froui,mj>rn,ti|^.Q^ ^p4^iug siftfb 
WbOst tho% with ^'ry t«e«*4in« ^tcjftg,, 

Shpuldi^ fUDf^ n)y tigamuil mio4 
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rPA«ZAS I'd A COMET. 

Tm'mDoii iff gliding' llffoagh the dty 

OtL-nighfs-soft clondfi, in tranquil r^;-^ 
How beautiiaV dbe saik o& lugb, 

Ci&aring the star-lit ocean's braaflt. 

Eady of heaVn ! how pfore and bright 

ThtfiMng beams appeat< in view; 
AU- qoivering o^ withr silvery light> 

' Lm crysm drops t>f- moriiing dew; 

Yetf. ate there beam^ more bright than thine. 

Which gleam through evening erst so dun-*- 
Yes"^ even now on eajpth they shine—*- 

A' world dt flamd — a midnight sun ! • 

Wanderer of heav'n \ tHy boding, face 

Frowns on the startled world so bright ;* 
A9 sailing throagh the realms of space. 

Thou plottgh*st the wa:ves of liquid light. 

Art thou the -messenffer' of ire ? 

Is thine the flag of woe unfurl'd. 
With threatening brow, and front of fke, 

To warn' a lost and sinful world? 

0» art them 'afl thou dost appeoor^ 

Sette roving i^anet of the night^<^ 
A meteor^-^-^loudless, pure, and clear. 

As dreams of beauty and of lights — 

Whilst thus I- gaif6d in though^iess mood» 

By wand'ringfancy'led astray; 
Methought that in the midst I stood 

Of that fair meteor's bright amy. 

There did! view this worlds afar; 

The shorelesA seas that never flbw; 
Them did I count eadi glitterhig star; 

TfaattwiiddeB oorthe woiid below. 

The dark blue hiUs like barriers stood. 

Between eternity and time; 
The distant wmdingS of the iiot)d' 

Roird4heir dark waves fi^m clfme to dime. 

Mine eye was fut'd — my mind was fifee— 

rts mght creation could not bound! 
It linger'd"miast eternity— 

And gazed -on- worlds revolving round: 

litDarkVlthe.glofy of th&night» 

The earth — ^thcoeean^-^nd the sky ; 
Biit *midst my revels of delight,. 

r heard it mutter'd— « They must mr' 

But while I mused the comet fl»t--^ 

Theinoon gcew dim^-Hio stars were aeeof— 

The sun in glory raised his head, — 

Al^dl^eVon^s fields again were green. 

Fiona. 
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THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE AGE. 

In good sootby Mr. Jilerton, we live in an age of improvements ; every 
day produces some new discovery, each more wonderfiil than the last, and 
not a passing hour but places in a stronger light the folly of those who per- 
sist in extolhng the good old times. A volume would scarce suffice for the 
mere enumeration of the various mechanical and chemical discoveries of the 
last few years ; it is not however my intention at present to dwell on these, 
but to mention those nobler flights of invention which pre-eminently distin- 
guish us from our predecessors. Have we not men who, scorning the dull 
routine of former ages, when the assiduous employment of months and 
years was necessary to acquire knowledge, impart it as it were intuitively 
and by inspiration ? Who will, henceforth, remain in ignorance of any lan- 
guage, ancient or modem, when in every quarter of this metropolis he may 
find a sage who will engage to make him perfect in any given language in 
two or three months ? Nay, a lettr6 ♦ of unimpeached veracity, and who 
produces the names of kings and nobles* as his vouchers, a^stsures us that 
** with few masters (one to 10,000 pupils] and at a comparatively trifling 
expense, his method would enable the Emperor of Russia to cause the 
Russian language to be communicated to all the tribes in his vast territories 
in a few months ; and by the same means the English language might ac- 
company the extension of the English government, and be rendered uni- 
versal in the same short period of time throughout the chequered popula- 
tion of its realms, from the millions who people the banks of the Ganges, to 
the Canadians, the Hottentots, the negroes of Sierra Leone, the Maltese, 
the Caribs, the Irish, the Scotch, the Welsh, and the Greeks of the Seven 
Islands." Indeed Mr. Merton this prospect is truly cheering: what an 
extension of knowledge, what increasing good-will may we expect among 
men when each shall perfectly understand the other without fear of misap- 
prehension. 

But let me not, carried away by my enthusiasm for the matchless 
Duflef, pass over in silence those who in other branches of education have 
equally well merited of their country. Hail, Lewis ! thou who in thy ge- 
nerous care of the rising generation, hast discovered a means to instruct 
our children in the graphic art, so as without birch or cane to render them 
accomplished penmen in six brief lessons. With what joy do I look for- 
ward to the period, when, thanks to the philanthropic exertions of these 
and other sage and generous individuals, life's cheerful spring shall no 
more be clouded by the frown of the pedagogue, but all the work of educa- 
tion shall be completed in perhaps one short year. Possessed of such ad- 
vantages our children will not, cannot fail of performing prodigies. I shall 
et live, I trust, to see the adniirable Crichton (then no longer admira- 
le) equalled, or surpassed, by every stripling endowed with a moderate 
capacity. 

** Knowledge, sir,'' it has been said, ** is power." Power then being 
thus increased a hundred, or a thousand fold, man cannot fail of becoming 
really ** lord of all things here below," aye, and above too, if we may 
believe the projectors of the balloon company, men compared with whom 
the celebrated Imlac was but a driveller. 

Neither am I without hopes, that we may at last obtain the long-sought 

• Dofief 



I 
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Elixir Vitae. Already has a distiDguisl^ed son of iBsculapitts discovered 
a method of restoring the blind to sight, and that without cramming them 
with nauseous dru^s : his remedy is far more agreeable, being no other 
than the taking a pinch of snuff. And now, Mr. Merton, lest I should in- 
trude upon your valuable pages,- 1 will conclude, although the above are 
but a smaQ portion of the wonders, which have lately been noticed and 
admired by 

Your humble servant, 

Credulous. 



THE CHEVALIER BAYARD. 

9 

. After the battle of Aignadelles, the victorious French besieged the 
revolted city of Brescia, took it, and sacked it with a fury, of which his- 
tory offers few examples. The Chevalier Bayard, who had been wounded 
in the assault, was carried to the house of a lady of quality, whom he re- 
assured by his discourse, and to protect her and her &mily placed two sen- 
.tinels at the door, giving them eight hundred crowns as an indemnity for 
their loss in not partaking of the plunder. Some time after, when he was 
preparing to depart, the mistress of the house threw herself at his feet, 
apd addressed him thus : ** The right of war placed at your disposal our 
lives and property, which you have preserved as well as our honour. We 
hope also from vour generosity, that you will be satisfied with a present 
proportioned rather to our limited means, than to the extent of our grati- 
tude." With these words she presented to him a casket full of ducats. 
Bayard, smiling, asked her how many it contained ? ** Two thousand five 
hundred, my lord,'* answered the lady with a faltering voice, ^* if you are 
not satisfied we will endeavour to raise a greater sum.*' — " No, madame,** 
said Bayard/ ** I have no occasion for your gold, you have far overpaid by 
yoiur care of me, any services I have been so fortunate as to render you. 
I request only your friendship, and beseech you to accept of mine." 

Astonished at his moderation, the lady again fell at the feet of the 
Chevalier, and protested that she would not rise till he accepted this mark 
of her gratitude. ** In that case, madame," said Bayard, ^* 1 will no longer 
refuse you, permit me only to take leave of the young ladies, yout 
daughters." When they entered, he thanked them in the most obliging 
terms for their attention to him during his illness, adding, ** I much wished 
to have left with you some mark of my gratitude^ but a soldier is rarely 
possessed of jewels suitable to persons of your quality. My lady, your 
mother, has bestowed upon me two thousand five hundred ducats ; aUow 
me to offer each of you one thousand, as an addition to your portion, and 
deign to distribute the remaining five hundred among the poor nuns of 
this city who have been plundered." 



THE OBLIGING REPROACH. 



Bon TEMPS, principal valet of Louis the Fourteenth, besought him to 
confer a fiivour on one of his friends. *^ When," said the king, ** will 
you cease—" Bontemps was disconcerted by the reproach, but was not 
so long, before the king continued, smiling, ** asking favours for others, 
and never ahy thing for yourself? The place you ask for yoiir fnend, I 
bestow upon your son." 
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T^ifiB^ is nothing in natnre so xsroatk^ of admiration aAd wond0r^ ap 
that /acnlty or power of the mind — ^Imagination. Its dominion^ not on!^ 
oxte^ds over evc^j rthing tha,t exists, in the ocean. She eaithj "^nd the air^ 
t)ut when it has ei^austed one world, it has power to form another ; and 
can .clothe and people it with objects of its own formation. Its (Aeasnres 
are as yf^ed a^ the causes which produce them ; not satisfied with what 
reality affords, it is constantly applying to its own resources for new ob- 
jects. Its powers are as diversified as ~they are unlimited. At one in- 
stant the scene it depicjts is .glowii^ and brilliani: ; the landscape is the 
richest its power can suggest ; a sun of its own formation is shining 
tHilH^tly over fields whose luxunance sates the " mind's eye^'' till it is 
refieved by the shades of dark and sfHnbre woods, ^r tbe raffled bosom of 
a inea;idering river. The plants of the fidd, and the trees of the ^lest, 
without regard to dbrmate or soil, flourish promiscuousdy togpether; whfie 
the same wi^ds ^ntly exert thetr influence over the flowers of «priBg^ 
and thte fruits of autuinn. '^ In the twinfkliBg of m ^eye,'" tlie scene is 
changed, perhaps to a boundless sandy desert, (HFer whose sterile expanse 
the eye wanders with pain ; or to the snow-dad Vales, whose Meed at* 
iQOsplhere ch;Hs tho livings blood. It has no regard foriiistance, time, or 
place. The ssgotl^ sun which s«orches up the flowers, cannot fnelt th^ 
snow that is scattered .around them. From pole to ^oie it wafts the mind, 
whose possessor seems to live apd breathe in a worid of his tmn creating* 

jt has not only comn^and over the mental eye, but over every joatural 
sense. The excitement of some ideas will convulse the body with miitiiy 
pr enljven it vrith joy ; while perceptions of a contrary nature ean ma!k« 
us tremble with feiajr — ^writhe wifli tojrture— or shudder with disgust j so 
Hracii sp, that it has becc^ne a truism, t^iat the anticipation of an evfl is 
almost as painfitl as tiie evil itself. 

In aH tnis there 19 nothing ^o surprising &9 ^ wonderfcd inSuence 
wmdh thp imaginative impulses }iave over the corporeal faculdes. Vf9 
inar sj^rcfa in vaii^ to find any thing in nature more dangerous than neg- 
leonng to keep the former Acuities lyi^in due bounds. Of the vagai^ies 
tba(t bave reached die ear of the world, there are few more extraordittarT 
ihap th^ foflowing, lA^ny of which I cao my$elf vouch for the tmtk of J 
in a few instances thev may tend to excite the risible faculties, bi^t wiQ in 
^neral ei^lbrge the Necessity pf keeping the mSnd^s iasitaflti^ mistress in 
sulyectipn. 

A younjg friend of mine, of a very lively turn of mind) apd qui^klhney, 
}frid fer a considorable length qf time atficted with a hypochondfia^al 
complaint. Tlie 4atiger of the disease had tiot passed, tip l^e actiMll^ 
fancied his leg was made of a tobacco-pipe^ and Ite became in tke most 
indescribable agony at any one approaching near him. Althougti in other 
respects perfectly sane, it was not till after the most judicious treatment 
that he recovered the use of his senses, for wben labourmg under that 
COiyj^ipfii b9! Qiiallt ti^ )i9(?<e. ^mfk BW^ to )ia?^ Im Aq^f hifi iMui^* 
Atmding. A rimJAf «W W relate.* Igr V^l^^gvctw,. ifi m qvWW|t*f 

mm ufon ^pefh^i^* of » mM fm^j^tti^ m^m^ mvM^ hyufiffmrn IM 

dMIRgod 4# gimni nop W9« he divapil^ cuf 4li8«(r#i^« )>^f ^ ^^ afV'VBIll 

* Aphorism 1113. 



4wb%iii|r A \9g^wo9ittm tkest Mhi, at tii^ mne tittto An^^iMtlff lift 
«MFeatiesM>f carrjrkii^ it to a greater ^Uitaace, for feir it shoM ^loiiie ilk 
oantacft witk itta fivgiie neoiibery he vose to cbatftise her^ aiid he AitKfiMl 
he broke his iegx eertaioiif lie broke tbe spell^ lind regaili^d tAih ike ^ 
hklnb^ 

•tb shew that tfaesse n^^sctelft laust not be tPeited hj^ty^ ItHdliMftWtfilL 
¥M«rB faho m iiig tiader tka* a»*tal ddnsliDA BMpidf e th« «tefidSt ^tiiAMk, f 
f^N fikenlMli another n^ft sfaspdhir citeiviiatiMite of Ml Mlit4ltft1 ^fHb6 WIA 
Ihfts teiientahhf ntaated. Tbe vagary that i«ititteft<c«d liift wkjrwufd «ip^^ 
^as^ IhsJt^ie had giTH*«iw>eKcessii^ei^«o)rpd[«ht/ thai it t^ Miip^ssible 
fyt him tO'g«t oat of the IrooM Ive was in. In bi^t «» dieiiiJIsAk hh tded 
hirik^ he reftisM eH Isastooaiirce, till his ^{Hp^lAfitii^e^ ^ may l»« ^upj^^^ 
hecame the rety inverse ^f %hat he tei^iaed ^ "mth, tifk ^hSnsmaii in 
lliib distressing ditemia thoti^ the only ^ay «o ^ij^o^een tk»i^ ^ the 
idea, woaM be cbavthi^g hi^ he ^axfM by ^pdifthtn^ biMi forciiMy llhton^ 
the dter. Still lalNMiftiag "aiider tkh strs.ng« infhtuatioto, althoa^h h6 
paamd tfaiPOTigh eloiiy 'ehoagh, he >ei:daiMed he #as ct^lM ^ eieee», 
and feH^ead « 

The instaacb tfiM vi an idditMaal ^he %sfe Mit^a^e^ed Mrilii d^Mlh^ feM 
terrilied by the s.p^raiiee of ii tsham execu«i<iiki€^, >«»#lh n y^al hk>dk knA 
asBt, is -lua aivfii ^lears&iig to oil who may ieel Miaedto eif^^aite sfMlk 
pradtieal ji&kes. Thte '•^m trads bamed on so fars ^ftl wfaeh the poOf 
Victiai was orderMl to lay ^ head M the block, ^nd H blow #lth a switeh 
^1^ he ^tLown, )as if it had takonihe sanie efieet as &0 ^e^ And ^Ok 
wm foutad to bie the tsm, Vpcfn takiag hiib ajf» it wa;s Ibuad ^h4t tb^ t^erd 
of life was snapped, so wonderfully had the energies of the mind acted 
on the corporeal faculties. 

It is a well-known observation of Burke's, that if a man is told a thing 
which he knows to be absolutely false every d£^ for a year, he will, at 
the end of that time, believe it to be infallibly true. For my own part, I 
think it may be accomplished in a maeh shorter time. 1 can remember 
a circomstaiice when I was <at acho^ and wlnch^ to ndy shame he it 
spoken, I myself was party to, of a poor weak-minded lad (though by 
no means a fool) being persuaded With the hdKef tliat he was not himsell, 
but another boy, whose v^f^ name hb tftrongly detested. The ludicrous 
effect may be very easily conceived ; happily fof the poor fellow, he was 
undeceived before any setious consequences happened. 

But one of the most extraordinary instances of the power of the mind 
over the corporeal -powers, is related by Professor Hufeland, in one of his 
admirable popular essays, wMeh ahews that «ki]l and experience may, 
after all, overcome the most th^eateninjs^ caiattiili^s. 

He relates of a student, at the university at Jena, of a remarkable 
sanguine disposition, cheeif«i kftbit a!^d l«toper, being suddenly seized 
with a fit of melancholy abstraction and direftd forebodings. All inquiries 
respecting the cause were fruitless, till at leugth it was wrung from him, 
that he had but twenty-four boiirs to live, and that therefore his conduct 
was befitting a man so nigh to his gravci His fellow-pupils endeavoured 
to laugh him out of this persuasion, hut he was proof against their de- 
rision and scorn, and proceeded to settle bkA hffi^rs, with the greatest 
composure. At this juncture it was thought pfo^er to make the professor 



* This is authenticated by Fianus in his De Viribis JmaginationU* 
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acquainted .with the ciccumstance. As the doctor, was aware that neither 
ridicule nor argument would have any avail, he endeavoured to rouse the 
dormant .faculties of his pupil's mind, hy strong stimulative medicines, 
and a blister applied .to his person. To his astonishment, neither one nor 
the other had any more effect, than if they had been applied on a corpse. 
.The young, man evidently g^ew worse, and as the time wore away, death 
seemed approaching with rapid strides. His skin bore the appearance of 
approaching dissolution. His eyes had already become glazed and fixed ; 
and above all, that sure prognosticator of death, a coldness in the extre- 
mitiesy displayed itself. The professor saw the. alarming situation of his 
patient, and now feared the worst. He then begged him to explain the 
cause of this mystery, which after some persuasion he did, by affirming, 
that on the evening preceding, a figure in white appeared to him, saying 
** To-n^orrow, at this time, thou shalt die.*' It inunediately occurred to 
this celebrated man, that if he could only prolong his life beyond that time, 
he might save it altogether. He therefore asked him if he was willing to 
take a coniposing draught ; the young man faintly replied, that he could 
have no objection, although he was confident all earthly means would be 
ineffectual, .as he was under the sway of a supernatural power. The 
doctor then administered a large dose of opium, which threw the patient 
into a sound sleep, and which he continued in beyond the fatal honr. 
Upon a clock striking he awoke, and immediately inquiring the time^ 
found h^ had lived several hours beyond the time the aiiy messenger, had 
prophesied. He was then firmly convinced of its fallacy, acknowledged 
his folly, joined his companions, and soon recovered his health and spirits. 

B. 



LOVERS IMMORTALITY. 

B«t love shall live and live for erer, 

And chance and change shall reach it never .^Harrt Nsali. 

The lowing of the herds. 

The falling of the showers. 
The melody of birds. 

The blossoming of flowers. 

The foaming of the floods. 

The murmurs of the stream. 
The shadiness of woods. 

Shall vanish like a dream. 

Youth, loveliness, and health. 

Are perishable thmgs ; 
And fortune has to w^th 
. ' Secured a pair of wings : 

But faithful love shall rise 

Above the changeful scene, 
And flourish in the skies, 

Perennial and serene. 
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CITY GALA-«-EAST£R H'OKDAY. 



NiNfiP. M. Having bedecked ourselves in holiday trim, Jack Wardy 
my college croney and I, sallied out of chambers for thp Mansion House 
ball. City in high busde — ^hair-dressers positively besieged — ^hackney- 
coaches not to be had at any price ; we heard a good deal of altercation 
in Cheapside between Jarvis and porters, despatched from Friday Street 
and Old Change. The former declared he *^ vood n't back down no nasty 
nahrur streets for nobody." Arrived at the Mansion House — ^gates bolted 
—a crowd of citizens waiting — found them discussing the privileges of 
the city, and power of its chief magistrate — heard a little man with mul- 
berry nose declare the King couldn't visit the city, unless the Lord Mayor 
invited him. I vowed he bad as good right there as any other man-* 
found half a dozen opera hats pointed. fiercely in my face, and was called 
upon to explain — thought it time to recant ; I declared the King had no 
more business in the city than the Dey of Algiers ! Ten o'clock struck, 
and the gates were thrown open ; — a huge rush for standing space in the 
ball room. Several.ladies' head-dresses carried away by the opera hats of 
two or three beaux, in consequence of the comers projecting over each 
shoulder, after the style of my Lord's footmen ; a constable succeeded in 
placing them in a proper position, pointing fore and aft. Walked up stairs 
to the saloon-Hsaw a little old fellow take his post at the door, bowing very 
profoundly to every male visitor — ^found it was Type, candidate for the 
office of city-printer-— couldn't resist a joke-Hsaw a footman enter the 
room — ^told Type, Alderman Grabble had passed him unnoticed; I 
thought he would leap out of his skin— stepped on a lady's toe in his 
hurry to reach the Alderman — ^took the servant's hand, and bowing a 
thousand apologies exclaimed, ** Your very humble servant to command 
Mr. Alderman 6rabble,"-"Hset the whole company in a roar, and thought 
I should have burst. I retired to the other end of the room. Dancing 
commenced ; half a dozen capering quadrilles for the amusement of the 
company. Walked through the adjoining room, and saw old Gingham, 
the Manchester warehouseman, playing whist; introduced him to my 
friend : he asked Jack if there were any ** good men^* at Cambridge, as 
he should send Tom Turpin, his rider, to ** take orders.^* Jack inquired 
what college? I whispered the Commercial Travellers' Society; Jack 
took the hmt, and we gave Gingham the cut. In our hurry, Jack had the 
mishap to step on a flounced tail ; very much enraged a tall thin gallant 
with spectacles — ^found a crowd collecting round us---Jack began to quote 
Latin— citizens looked blank. We thought it prudent to retreat ; found 
ourselves in a lofty apartment, amidst showers of loaves and sweetmeats 
—thought of city hospitality. Heard Ned Smith and Tom Stanley, my 
attorney's clerks, agree to " cast off the gentleman j^* and scramble witn 
the mob. Saw Mordaunt, the broker, in one comer eni^agedin writing- 
peeped slyly over his shoulder, and espied in his pocket ledger, '^ Messrs. 
Aid. Wiggin and Co. Walbrook, 200 barr : Russ : tallow, ex Apollo ;" 
said I had just heard Mr. Deputy Daw inquire for him, and he went off 
like a shot. Thought we had better move down stairs ; met Banter, the 
auctioneer : he inquired h6w things were going off; told him the Lord 
Mayor had decided on putting the City giants up for sale — ^thought I 
should split my sides to see him scamper up stairs to engage the job. We 
resolved to be off; called for our beavers, and were offered two clerical 
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hats, half full of powder— «enraiits quite sure they belonged to us. We 
demurred until we tmm M ItordAOkit dii(5^iiiing' the stairs, when we 
mounted our three-cornered . coFerings and brushed; 'took a coach in 
Cheapside, axid laughed heardly at one another. 
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Ants£ to the strife of ttie «wcihh 

AKlvw!ce!iiK&e ^•^re of tiie ftood! 
Nor e^er be Mie^rand to iMs scakkntd reattered, 

TiUttet^iitfits Ime bath*d it in bloodi 

Yottr clifite have been •gaitiaf and ken ; 

Ye have slept the ^vAl sfeet> of despair ; 
Yet awake for the glories of days that have been. 

For a sjj^H that may rouse you is there I 

IL 

Long 4iM8 of lovMw and^diafne 
Have ntfi*d o^cr the land of ywtrbMi! 

Though OBoe without peer in the provd actoU of Fane» 
Tis the taunt and the by«>word of earth i 
The wrongs which your Others have boiiie^ 
The wrongs Wluch your childrea must bear ; 

Dhl your souls ai^e subdued by tlie bonds ye hav^ worn. 
Or a ^n tiiat mttst rtyuse you Is there. 

HI. 

The liob is lann and debased 

While chained in the divcUuigs tif mm» 
Yet send the wood-kins to his own native waste^ 

And his fury will wdcen Sieab 4 

And thus, thoi^h degradedare ye» 

The^way of your tyrants but sptirti. 
And the faith and the courage that dwell w!ih the fiee 

To you «tedl with freedom tctum. 

IV. 

Then awake to the strife' of the sword 1 

Advance like the wave of the flood ! 
Nor e^er be one brand to its scabbard restored. 

Till the tyrants have bath'd it in blood. 

Oh thtnk on the days that have been, 

TiU theytoufle you to do and to dare; 
Ok thi^ on your bondage «o heavy ttid keen-^ 

A spdl that WM9t timke yon is theie. 
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Sacred Melodies, preceded by an Admonitory Appeal to the 
Right Hon. Lord Btrok ; wi^ other small ^oems, by Mrs. I. H. R. 
Mott. London. 8vo. Francis Westley^ 1824* 

We always were admirers ef ^ the towering <e&4gency" of Lord By- 
ron's mind, and of that genius which coidd soar into the " Heaven of 
Heavens^"* for subjects for decantatioB ; isntweliaTe often laid our '^ harp 
upon the willow" and wept, after hearii^ its 'sound vibrate music, 
adapted to his Lordship's words, and repeatedly, Trhen the harmony of 
his metre^ beauty of his poetry 9 and energy of his lunguagey have rapt 
our souls in a momentary elysiumi, we have literally seceded from the 
enjoyin^nt of this rapture, and wept at the bitter reflection, that talents 
of the most exalted kind, ideas «f tiie faigliest order, and an imagination 
that one might have thought belonged to other 8{^eres, should become 
so debased and depraved, as t« ramble with infinite pleasure in scenes 
the most voluptuous, in paths iihe most seductive^ and actions the most 
detestable and revolting. 

Mrs. Mott most nobly appeals to hisXordship'6 hoBourable feelings, in 
the spirit of a tender ^* mother beloved 4^^ beseeches him to leave the pre- 
sentation *^ad libitum" to the young aad inexperiejiced of the '^ poisoned 
chalice of his intellectual faculties," and with all ** imaginable beseech- 
ments," that a female only could dictate, invites him to appear in a more 
pure and innocent, but not less fascinatin g character. 

Come forth, * * • * % in imshaded array. 
And shew to the world what thy Maker designed 
la fmouag thy vast intellectual aund ; 
Ye^ -be Thou as daring on Virtne'a r^ght sidiEv 
As Ihou hast been prone ber fitir laws to deride« 

And Mrs. Mott's reference to the daughter of Lord Byron is most truly 
affecting * 

^...^^ <^ IIuqI: of thy daufihter i ifsheliretoiise 
To loaidealy womanhood, Aouldthe despise^*— 
Qi should she revere thee S 

We believe this is the first appeal oh the principle of religion, from a 
iacly, and a mother, that has been addressed to the noble Lerd» We 
sincerely hope it may be effective. But we fear that he who resists and 
retorts against the many *' lashes," " sarcasms," and *^ criticisms," from 
higher and more authoritative quarters, will not easily bend to the more 
mild solicitation of a female petitioner. Although instances there are 
where the soft soothing rhetoric, the tender cravings, the earnest be<x 
3eechings, of a lovely, remale, have been more influential, than the stem 
energy of man. 

Mrs. Mott's ** Sacred Melodies'^ possess some symphony, poetry, and 
beauty^ and one of our daughters has this moment ceased playing the air 
^' Jephthah's Daughter," on a harp now in our study, Mrs. Mott'a metre 
accords with the music, but we feel it requires moire vigour and poetic 
fire* 

Among the shorter Poems, which conclude the. yoiumo, the following 
we think is pretty : — 



2ft8 VALENS ACIDALIUS. 

ELI!ELAH!* 
Air^^ Where sbaU the lover rest ?*' 

Whefe is the fbeman's friend } 

High on yon mountain — 
Thither your footsteps bend ; 

Clear flows the fountain ; 
His breast is open'd wide, 

Free to receive you ; 
And in his hands and side 

Balm to relieve you. 
Eli, Elah! Eli^Elah! 

Balm to relieve you. 

Such a pure stream of love. 

Such a rich treasure. 
Seems to the blest above. 

Source of sweet pleasure. 
Man only, blindly runs 

Wildly in error ; 
Wam*d, yet he scarcely shunt 

Death's stinging terror. 
Eli, Elah! Eli, Elah! 

Death's stinging terror. 



VALENS ACIDALIUS. 

AciDALius was born at Witstock, in Brandenburg, and flourished to- 
wards the end of the sixteenth century. He would, in all probability, 
have been one of the greatest critics of modem times, had he lived— he 
died in his twenty-ninth year — ^to perfect those splendid talents wifli which 
he was endowed. He wrote a commentary on Quintus Curtius, also notes 
on Tacitus, on the Twelve Panegyrics ; besides speeches, letters, and 
poems. His poetical pieces are inserted in the Deliciis of the German 
poets, and consist of epic verses, odes, and epigrams. A little piece, 
printed in 1595, under the title of Mulieres non esse homines^ ^* That 
women were not of the human species," was falsely ascribed to him. 
iBut the &ct was, that Acidalius happening to meet with the manuscript, 
and thinking it very whimsical, transcribed it, aud gave it to a book- 
seller, who printed it. The publication gave such general oflence, that 
the publisher was seized, and to save himself, discovered the person who 
had sent him the manuscript ; upon which a terrible outciy was raised 
against Acidalius. Soon after, he went to dine at a friend^ s house, where 
there happened to be several ladies at table ; they, supposing him to be 
the author, viewed him with so much indignation, that they threatened 
to throw tiieir plates at his head. Acidalius, however, was fortunate 
enough to divert their wrath, by ingeniously saying, that in his opinion 
the author of the piece was a very judicious person, since the ladies cer« 
tainly belonged more to the species of angels than of men, 

* Eli the offering or liftiiig up. ElaJh^ the corse. 
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LA DOUCE INDIFFERENCE. 



Say, can the lily of the vale 
Refuse its fragrance to the gale ? 
Or can the rose in opening spring 
Forbear perfuming Zephyr's wing ? 
Cut the bright dew-drop on the bower 
Deny its freshness to the flower } 
Or can the stream flow through the plain 
And not enrich the growing srain ? 
Say, does tlie seed in bed profound 
Conceal its virtues under ground ) 
Or do the blossoms as they blow 
Belie the parent seed below ? 
Does the gay lark refuse to sing 
And usher in the bashful spring > 
And does not bashful spring improve 
The universal soul of love } 

Search nature round, — Sophia, fair ! 
Say can you find Indifference there ? 
'Tis sympathy's wide reign I see 
Where all obey, yet all are free, — 
The sweetest ^pad of her domain — . 
Must she then claim your heart ia vain > 
Shall beauty's richest blossoms shoot 
And overpow'r the embryo fruit ? 
To vou fond Nature has been kind, 
Anci lagging Art you've* left behind : 
Then conauer in fair Nature's cause. 
And oh ! rorbear to wound her laws. 

Indiflerence is only sweet. 

When lips like yours the word repeat : 
But wh^ the sense they would impart. 
The lips are strangers to the heart. 
Then substitiifte a word more dear. 
More just to you, to us more clear : 
Of that jiark annulet beware. 
It ill becomes a hand so fair : 
A circlet of a richer hue — 
Enchanting maid ! is formed for you« 
Then hail sweet sympathy at once ! 
Avaunt ! La douce indifference ! 



<P. R. 



Historical Questions to Hume and Smollett's History of 
EttoLAND. By Robert Horner, LL. B. 

The real utility of these Questions will recommend them to every one 
wishing to be fimly grounded in the history of our own country. An 
such we draw attention to them ; they are connected with an edition of 
Hume and Smollett's Hiatory of England, which is decorated with a aeries 
of wood vignettes, and will oi^nament the cabinet of the student and the 
traveller, the former for its economy in price, the latter for its portability ; 
although the more opulent will doubtless prefer the genuine standard 
editions of the London trade. 
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To THE E9iVa» OF 'BafirLlTBliARY^MAONST. 

Who steals my purse steals trash, His someHiiagv nothing, 

^Twas mine, *tis his, and' has been slave to thousands j 

But he that filches fi>om me my gpood name, 

Robs me of that which not enrieheahim 

And makes me poarlndeedi SHlxaPfeAHE. 

Sir, 

Amidst tbe prevailing distreB0es of tSie: timetf, &K»iinicli talked about by 
** every body," and so mnch sympathized in by ** all tfte world ;" I can- 
not help conceivhig that, whatever may be the distresses and misfortunes 
of others, I have the greatest of all possible reasons^ to complain of con- 
tinued, incessant, and everlastings as^ weil a& unmerited injustice ; and 
notwithstanding my frequent pubUc lappeals for redroaa, I am sorry to say 
they have hitherto remained: unheeded,, a cixcumstance »t which I cannot 
but feel surprised, seeing that few appeala^tft pvbHe justice, in this happy 
^country, faU to engage attention^ and to meet witLconsoktion, if not widi 
redress. 

The liberality and intelligjance^; however> whiehrl understand pervade 
your pages, will I trust aff^d me anoHitt*. oppostuni^> of laying my griev- 
ances before the humane andenhghte&ed, and at aU events, if I can but 
excite your sympathy fbr one who is so truly unibrtunate, I shall at least 
consider that my labour in this application has not been in vain, since the 
consolations of enlightened friendship have, power to soothe the rigours 
of endurance, and smooth the pillow of affliction^ 

With a desire to occupy as littlo of ypur v«duable time as possible, I 
shall proceed, without prolixity,, to a vektion. of my distresses. At a pe- 
riod of the year when aU nature is. budding into beauty, — ^when general 
festivity is prevailing, and all features are smiling at the prospective in- 
troduction of May, with all her alluring attractions,— I alone appear to 
be overshadowed with gloom, and despondency, iu' consequence of the 
frequent, and I may say, the general odium^wiUi which I am everywhere 
—by every body — and all the woirldj treated; witfaMat being able to 
form any reasonable conjecture why or wh^retooi 

I allude to the unwarrantable lS)«rties taken- with dvy name upon all 
occasions — at all times— in all places?— and'omder -all circumstances; from 
which it would appear thai I am 

Every tinng ijy^ tttns^ 
And nothing long. 

I am continually and everlastingly charged with misdemeanoiirs and 
deIinqneBeie8,»fboiQiwhichi have notewn/a»^chance»ofcobteioing «cqqitl»l ; 
I am accused of every impropriety of copdufft vdiich cair attack tuu tbi 
character of a human being.^ The public— all the world— «nd every 
hodys thougli'UMLefinal^'by 9»f bdc^ avensy iMcuaerSy atii3«TeK]R day 
1lnngsv90Bie> additional charge' againsttme^ ttaetsttfffaBd^aMUflMilBtiMtcif 
vMfoHik* it weiild^ be^ utterly impossible ^r im-to ertunen*^ 

IV Bear cslMnily wiib restgoatioBv and tGM drtfvfi aliMiMI iai^mioes 
ftmn adverse cireumstanees^ is'saidi tuiibmn a^ vetfy imfNMMaolifetAiiM i« 
moMii phiteephy; and forbfe»aiM» to^te^iyeat viHiMg^ w^ohiLam-^vwy 
wittngtD aeknowl^ge* buH tbisfeaw oawte w w^iklrfaBb>stf aaea^^MMpy 
almost be considered criminal ; it is not in natur»t»i ltfrc wa H i ia ii ^ y M > u iij w? twl 



tn^iiHimcffitad; 9diMm ^ihmt. vepiniiig^^ I can. rtfiraiit no Umgper; I ate is 
^i^ei^e^S'^ Ikni^^ tllidi9Mm0 aluH tiowft m tlm tip o(f eron^^ 1^4^ 
t^Qjimi, ^i^ ^^i Gffdy ^QHsoUng^ iiifti^eiicfii>l cas dniw- fM» this its,, tbnl 
aj^b^i^ abs4Dj( i 4IP te^i^jNBi.tjPr^ot^ 3E<^ wtlh oU tto^recidbGluiiis^ of 
mankind I have no sympathy in my wroi^gs, w^ nokiae- tokeft oi m^ 
compMnteis My appeals to the public are unheeded. All the world is 
engaged in pursuit of pleasure os psofic' Every .body is, every where and 
no where, too busy with his own afiairs to afford one moment's serious 
consideration for .me^ tltoog^- lre<]^nily eompelM t^ be the subject of 
his. co^Y^rsiition ; and thus ^itu^^d, I have scarcely a remainiag b^pe 
of finding any body my sincere friend, unless I can prevail npou y^iut^ 
act in th^t chax^ter upon the present occasion. 

The arrival' of the Easter holidays and their attendant attractions, when 
festive mirth, and gaiety ar« the. ord^ra of the day,, have ovfy had. the ef- 
fect of rendering m€^ stilt moi'e gloon^ and sad; for, caxi you believe it, sir, 
in consequence orthe inausgi^iou^rnqniixig of Good-Friday, when it is 
customary to have a wrestling match,, a game at foot-ball, and other 
sports, ip Copenhagen Fidds^ it has been averted by SLomebody that nor* 
body wa^ there, — t&t nobody worked ou Good-Friday ; and m aome oj^the 
fasluonable circles at the west ejid o€ the town,, that nobody was at the 
Mansion House, tq p^rt^Q of the. festivities of £asuter Monday. Now be 
it known to all,- that I d^ny these imputations altogether r nay, the latter 
requires no refiltatilNii^ ft>v did- net* ^ Eord* JJfeyop^, by timely advertise- 
ment, infosm-tfie puMle^ all the^w>erM, and every body^ that tickets were 
issued for as^manymitenr a» eeuld be aceemnodbted ;and hisBiordship, 
no doubt occupied by more* important business j, wholly ibrgot me in his 
lisi:. BflSind^ assertions' are atro made, that iidbody ate bfm» on 6oed*> 
Friday from > which it hafr been- denounced l^some a»a TQ%ar practice ; 
that nobody< ift m theseeret-, and thctt nobody knows what ; while many 
a dandy of the- present day is- said tc^ be nobody ;^ and in the city it is as 
confidently asserted, lilat nobody- was- eHohid^d' from: the Lord Mayor^s 
bttl]H-«aU whkll apO' equally untrue. Why the8e^imptttation»are so lavishly, 
oast) vfon. me, I. oannot conj[ieolarej| bein^harml^ a»d inoffensire^myseUF. . 
Stocipbodji appears to have a deske to cb*agme into pubHe notice, audi; 
aft'Vdde'tbe hack of att<the worM, being-introduced by them' merely* as: 
a»objeotto£ deteMati^ layihg-all- their miischievous intentions, and ac- 
ti«QB:al wfaidbt they are th^nselVes^ ashamed, ta my charge, and Itoving; 
me to the consequent punishment if once taken prisonevb However, I am 
at present fortunailely pretty secure- en tba1> point-, ibr, althov^h my name 
and character are vilified without mercy or- dtscretbn, none atten^ ta 
dMMinbe»my pefson or divulge my residence-, though- every ignorant- pre^ 
tender afiects to be acquainted witl^ them :. how much longer this may 
continue~tobe'th»oase^ t am^ unable^ to- judge, but- you will, I doubt not, 
acknowledge with me, that* sueb scandalous reports as are daily and hourly 
raised and circulated^ agmst^mej ace calcidated ta roi:^e th.e indignation, 
o£ Mv^ibellng* mind; but' mine has-been more^ particularly wounded— by 
an assertion, oantaittl^ iaiiended to«Gonv>ey;an id^ eflMD«>i&sp9rtance upon 
your l a bour s, wbich^itis- impo Go iblo for mo to-suflferr 
. lit W4 ^t:Bobady iead»the Week^ Lkerary Mi^et« Nom^ although 
without form or shjipe myself, I hear the public — aff thfi world — and evsery 
body, d^lSghtedat its contents, and anxious for each iorthoonuttg^ own- 
b^c; ito<atti»i^ti$ip9p ve.fisit a«d appreciated! awui altlii^ug^ia^beswo^ 
Ae verge of its power, I have sufficient evidence of the high 
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in which it is held. It is this, and this alone, which' induces an unibrtu-i' 
nate obscure to seek for consolation in its pages, determined if possible in 
future to prevent — the public, Everybody, allthe w6rld, and any body, 
from the indiscriminate use,' and undeserved abuse, of the name of your- 
persecuted correspondent. 

Nobody. 



MR. OARRICK'S FIRST APPEASANCB. 

The following is a copy of the play-bill which announced Mlrl Gscrrick's 
debut at the theatre in Goodman's'Fields : 

OcM9, 1741.' 

Goodman's Fields. 

At the Theatre, Goodman's Fields, this day will be performed, 

A Concert of Vocal and Instrumental Music, 

Divided into Two Parts. 

Tickets, 3s. 2s. and Is. . 

Places for the Boxes to be taken at the Fleece Tavern, near the Theatre. 

N. B. BetWei^n the Two Parts of the Concert will be presented an 

Historical Play, called the 

Life and Death of King Richard the Third. 

Containing the Distresses of King Henry YI. 

The artful acquisition of the Crown by King Richard. 

The murder of young King Edward Y. and his Brother in the Tower. 

The landing of the Earl of Richmond, 
And the death of King Richard in the memorable battle of Bosworth; 
. Field, being the last that was fought between the Houses of YcMrk and 
Lancaster ; with many other true Historical Passistges. 
The part of King Richard, by a Gentleman 
(who never appeared on any stage) : 
. King Henry, by Mr. Gifiard; Richmond, Mr. Marshall; Prince 
Edward, by Miss Hippesley ;* Duke of York, Miss Naylor; Duke of Buck* 
ingham, Mr. Paterson ; Duke of Norfolk, Mr. Blades ; Lord Stanley, 
Mr. Paget; Oxford, Mr. Yaughan;t TresseU, Mr. W. Giffiird; Catesby^ 
Mr. Marr ; Ratcliff, Mr. Crofts ; Blunt, Mr. Naytor ; Tyrrell, Mr. Pat- 
tenham ; Lord Mayor, Mr. Dunstall. The Queen, Mrp. Steel ; Duchess of 
York, Mrs. Yates, + 

And the part of Lady Anne, by Mrs. Giffard. 

With Entertainments of Dancing, 

By Monsieur Fromet, Madame Duvalt, and the two Masters and Miss 

Granier, 
To which will be added, a Ballad Opera, in one Act, called 

The YiRGiN Unmasked. 

The part of Lucy, by Miss Hippesley. 

Both of which will be performed gratis, by Persons for their Diversion* 

The Concert willjbegin exactly at Six o^ Clock, 

« • • 

I ■ ■ 'I . < ■ — , — I 

* Afterward^rs, Green, a celebrated comio actress, and tbe first represedta- 
tiye of Margaret, in the Duenna. 

t Brother of Mrs. Pritchard, one of the greatest actresses that ever graced the 
English stage, in both provinces of the drama. ' 

X N9t the late Mrs. Yates, of Covent Garden Theatre, wife of the well-kiiowa 
comic actor. 
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S&«MUiaiXB89 OF THE .itolTI^AtNSJ' 

• » * > ■ - • 

As he »4K»i}ced te *imt> hia asi^ifttaft vreve cfaatesLfrpQi tiie nidst'4bfi 
if^ 9ilA fecoMMfr of .th» Dstivei of thd mouotRins^ who, xiegaidm]^ him 
afl Ae 4tltiRie<ft lieir ^ tibe glooBay chteftun, whose doiBiiikiVi widtfAl 
wece iiide^ wiHwgl;^ joted' his bauid, and plaiced fteir Ims wk&ot^l^ A 
dk^ntifmt word «t hi^ diifmsal. His famti, aceordin§^y, qoicfci^ beMne 
JuAowtt ;' and amay wero the storiies dfsaemkiated of bus adrenlaites. fSaper- 
stkiont— aad'sqpei$rti(«misgto«faIly a diirefierortiiehilk*^€lathedhim wftk 
a thousand ferronk His iatfaet bad kmg been considered as some one scardeijr 
of LwMm lineage^ and it waa but one step in the marveUoiis I0 make ha 
f^apring of no v^r&A race i aad> in the dbliheation of hw character we 
migbt idmost k^w tlie: poet in hia descxiptbn of the Giaat king. So waa^ 
derfU in the eyes of Ae nidfi people amongst whom he dwelt^ W8» tha son 
of the lord o# Cotdiergi. . 

^' 'Tws^ saidluiK toice eaald &|e(^ the faUiaf flaod $ 
£oUp^ th& sua, and turn the maon to bfood : 
Roll back tlie planets on their golden cars. 
And from the nraiameut wa^x the fttars." 

The hcfyy as he advanced in stalove and in years> hecomlng more d^i^" 
oas of thtowiag off every tie ^t eould bind him to- human intereenrse-^ 
and we would wish to lay aaide the marveHons in our narrative •^withdi'ew 
from: his aadve wi}ds> and resided principaUy among ^se maceessible 
appreacheB of the Tyr^, which, as they are continuations of that immensd 
chain of monntams that shut oat Atisonki, with her cloudless skies and 
bahny breesses, from the- world beyond, Kte perhaps st3!* better adapted for 
the OGcapatton of the outlaw, than the kftier ranges which gird Switzerland; 
and her solitary sister Savoy. His evil fame luud reached, but not alarmed 
the glen. Hid in its recesses, and assured tibat whatever might befall hhn> 



necessary to remark, generally uses ks fore-kgs in a contest with its enemy, aim- 
ing rather to squeeze its foe to death, than to attack, at least in the first instance, 
either with its paws or teeth. Aware of this,' therefore, the bear^hnnter— a being, 
it is tnie, hardly human,, and iniUffereat to the dangers, aabeis utterly unac- 
quainted with the comforts, Qt life — seeing his adversaiy app^aaching, lays aside 
his weapons of offence, only employed in cases where tkity. paly can avail, as it is 
considered dlesirable to iiyure as Uttie as possible the skin of the animal, and walks 
np quietly to meet it. The bear, too, advances, and they are soon locked in each 
other's embraces. In the instant of the grapple, however, the hunter, by a sudden 
and dexterous maneuvre, thrusts his head under the jaws of h»s antagonist, and 
then exerting all the streng^ of his sinewy armsj bolo^ i^ m that position, so as to 
prevent its assailing him with its teeth. He Uien rol^ aver, dragging the bear 
along with him ; ana as he takes care that the combat is on a spot adapted for his 
purpose — on a declivity — generally there are precipices of heigdt sufficient for his 
enteiprise, yet not of such as materiaUy to endanger his life, they thus descend 
the hill together rolling like a ball, and bdunding from precipice to precipice, the 
bear Irom* Hv sapador gravity always filing undermost, and receiving, conse- 
qoentlyj at every shaqk a auyiial wo.und. On reaehmg the bottsm o£. the glen, or 
ravine, the animal is most frequently found lifeless in the arms of Ki daring anta* 
gonlst, who, himself uninjured, if any symptoms of vitality remain, easily puts a 
period lb Us existence. 

* Concluded from page 241. 
VOL. I. 17. S 
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nothinfi^ could arrive unprovided for by Him, yrhfi held eaitii and heaven in 
the hoUow of his hand. Arnold and Margaret passed their days in peace, 
amidst^such enjoyments as necessity compelled. Yet devoting their leisure 
hoars to objects ever worthy of pursuit, they loved to visit the widow and 
fatherlesa in their affliction, and to pour the balm of comK^ation into their 
bleeding wounds. Thus, keeping themselves unspotted from the world, 
they journeyed through the vale of tears. Morning found them happy : 
evening left them blest But they had engagements, which possibly hung 
virith a yet deeper mterest at their hearte — ^engagements which every can 
of duty> every whisper of parental and conji^^ affection, invited tiiem 
, faithfully to discharge. Gertrude, it is true, had outgrown, as she advan- 
ced to girlhood, some of those minute attentions, which her infiuicy had 
claimed, and which, indeed, belong alone to Ihe helplessness of the cra- 
dle.. Yet dear were the moments, when returned from her gentle avoca- 
tions, the Shepherdess of the Mountains. could seat herself at h^ parents' 
side, and listen while they imparted instruction. That instruction was such 
as experience had enabled them to afford ; and it was hallowed by the in- 
fluence of religion, "'pure and uhdefiled.'' Like the moon-beam from the 
throne of nigh^ softening the landscape, and tinging it with its magic hues, 
her gentle hand diffused over all they told her a sacred halo, whose love- 
liness and beauty were peculiarly her own. But, for Gertrude, time was 
unfc^ding other scenes. Life was now to open to het^ if we may be par- 
doned the expression, in a more substantial form. The dreams, of infiuicy, 
and the visions of childhood, were now to yield, to the realities of exis- 
tence ; which, of what character soever they might be, were at length to 
overtake her, and to prove to her, amidst the silenqe and solitude of her na- 
tive scenes, that something more durable should be sought for, than what 
floats with the bubbles of time's mistaying stream. But whatever of mys- 
tery involves her fate, this at least we are enabled to declare, that one 
solace found her — one sweet hope remained. That solace^ tranquillized* 
that hope erabalihed her breast 



PART X. 



" The years wore-fast away, and stiU slie rose 
tn statnre and in beauty : the soft wfaids 
Of eighteen changing springs had cross'd her che«k. 
And made its hue more lovely. In her shape 
Was all the lightness of the fairest osier, 
'And all its ease, and all it9 flexibililr. 
Her e^e, when resting, had a cast of gentleness ; 
But when in mirth it moved, in its gay glance 
Centred a liveliness, through which the spirit 
BeamM in bewildering brightness." 

Geatrudb, meanwhile^ was springing to maturity. Years were roIKng 
over her, and Aey had borne her, with all her contemporaries, irrenstSb^ 
along. Could the destroyer of our race be won by gentleness,' or al&red 
by beauty, to stay his flight, surely over Gertrude of Weimar lie had re- 
posed him on his way. But, ah ! who shall arrest lum ? Who expunge' 
the mark that every fleeting moment leaves upon our brow? Who could 
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l^call the instant tliAt has fled^ were a thousand worids to be the bribe? 
Bat beyond^ thete is something stable-^«nd only^ only there. O how 
sweet, how fhll of consolation, that tiiought of immortality, which sur* 
veys it ever tunning to its ebb, yet ever rising irf its flow I It has glided 
from eternity, and yet is fresh in its lapse to-day. 

" For ever moving, yet for evei* still ; 
Changing for evfer f ever y^t the same !'* 

But where shall the pencil be found, that could pourtray her, as now slie 
first beheld the morning of womanhood? The scenes amidst which she 
sojourned may perhaps render more difficult the task. Hie country where 
the Switzer dwells, inwoven with the stories of other days, and entwined 
with our fondest and earliest prepossessions ; clad, too^ in a mantle of in-* 
Titing loveliness, on which Fancy gazes with unwearied delight, has fhrown 
round the Shepherdess of the Mountains a mysterious veil, yet unlified by 
the hand of time — for she, with all that concerns her, has long long since 
been buried beneath the ruins of revolving ages. And, gentle reader ! 
whose heart may be interested in what was once her lot— -in events in 
which she bore a part, a part as real as thyself art acting on the theatre of 
life-^if she now appears before thee, think it is only as in visions of 
the past! Yes, she lived, and drew the vital air like thee. — Hut, she has 
been swept away by that wave, which, or wild or peaceful, will in thy 
turn remov^ thee also to another, a more abiding scene. Does the re- 
flection elicit a sigh ? tt did so once, too, from tibe bosoni of Gertrude ; 
— but her bosom is now at rest Not many hours may plume fheit* wings 
for eternity, till thine also, may have ceased to beat. The place that once 
knew thee, will, and, how soon ! know thee thenceforth no more foi' 
ever ! life and joy, friends and kindred, all must be bid adieu to, and t|iou( 
must pass that ^ irremeable bourne, from which no traveller returns,^ 

Fair had the morning opened upon the earth. The heavens were as blue 
as you may have seen them in the dawn of a summer's day, when your eye 
was yetfiresh from repose, and your heart Was bounding with the prospect of 
h iqyinefla. Not a cloud sailed over the efliereal vault ; or if, perchance, some 
exhalation from the far ofi' hill wandered its calm expanse, invested with the 
glow of a rising sun, it seemed only to add new charms to the enchant- 
ing perspective. Upon the remote mountains, wrapped in wintry garments 
— for many an Alpme summit is iiever disrobed of iia snowy covering by 
the hand of Flora, or even visited by the breath of summer, — the rising 
beam had fidlen, tinging them with a crimson radiance ; and tliey were 
now glowing in the horizon^ like fires amidst the tranquil sky. Nor were 
the woodlands silent Every spray seemed musical, as joining in the gen- 
eral thanksgiving. There, was die Unnet heard sweetly weaving in her retreat 
die song of adoration, while over-head was caught, deeply mellowed 
by distance, the voice of the lark 83 she went to lyelcome the day spring 
at the gates of heaven. The Red-*breast, too, attuned his little anthem, 
unwilling to neglect bis Maker, whilst all others praised/ and his note 
would have reached soothingly your hearts llie tale of Philomel indeed 
waa done, for, wearied with her sorrows, she had song herself to rest, 
and was now reposing in her bower. Soft, too, descended frodi the val- 
ley the murmur of the streain,. as If some Naiad, wandering upon the 
banks, was complaining of morning as it swept her brow. Verdant then 
were tiie hills, tiiat lined the path of the Sliepherdess, as she led her 
charge along their aeelivities, enamelled vnth a thousand flowers and herbs, 

S 2 
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whose breatk eaiiMmed ib»' pe^eefiiL labpun^ and peiifuiil^d die air i^ 
dcew. ThuAwasthe woild. mvitiiig; and you mi^t have fenciibd that 
nttlure wa» wiliiiiig 9ffm to amy h^^setf in a loveliiiesay that should be some 
memoTial of her beauty efo yet it wan marred by <iiat Grine^ which stained 
ourselves and every thing terresMial. Eai^ih ! fit abod^» eie while, of angels^ 
but now polluted and defiled ! — of angels^, erst the con^anions of our sin- 
less parents — but, now^ debarred from intercourse with thy apostate family. 

It was on such a morning that Gerti*iide attended the litde flock of he^ 
fiither to the uplands. But^ while all'V7asthu3 lovely about her^ she had 
herself attractions-— and^ if ever heart vras ipiconscious o^ admiration, 
Gertrude's was — whi'ch^ to another eye than her's, would have added 
charms even to the scene of enchanhnent amidst which she strayed. 
The sun of her eighteenth summer was shedding its maturing influence on 
the daughter of Arnold and Margaret. She had parted from childhood^ and^ 
even was a girl no more. The seasons of lighter years had fled, and she 
was now on the borders of womanhood; the theme of every tongue among 
her mountains, &ou^ the object of universal admiration, so meekly were 
her honours worn, Siat while all confessed her fair, she excited not in the 
breast of any even the faint emotions of envy. 

Her form was slender, and in her manner pecuEaily graceftil, she bore 
in her mien the dignity of her birth : and while aB beheld her humble em- 
ployment, none could have mistaken the Shepherdess of the Mountains for a 
peasant's child. The young and the i^d alike revered her virtue and 
beauty ; aud even those, who knew not her origin, ever made obeisance 
as they passed her by. They saw that air which bespoke her lineage — for 
the eye of the rustic is quick to discern the difierence of gestmre and de- 
portment which distinguish the clown from those conversant with, the 
urbanities of polished life — and while they wondered that she should be tend- 
ing a little and scattered flock, they thought within themselves^ that, snrely> 
she must have been born to a better fate. ' 

In her eye, which was lovely as can be ^'thfe dark eye of woman,* 
and beamed with mild intelligence, there was withal a look of melancholy 
which, while it told of secrets yet perhaps latent even to the heartih^t ifiumined 
it, whispered something that denoted a bosom tremblingly alive to apodier's 
woes. It was raised to meet you with virgin confidence ; and though her 
cheek mi^t be tinged with me timidity of maiden bashfMlness whole she 
beheld you, perhaps an intruder on her retirement, there was,notwitiistanding, 
in its look that sense of' female decorum, vdiich would have awed the 
the tongue of levity into instant silence. In stature she was above middle 
size, rather, over, it might be^ than under; and such was the c^rmmetry of 
her person and the sylph-like elegance of her motionir, that you migfal al- 
most have imagined you contemplated in her form, had 3rou seen her at 
least moving slowly as oflen she was wont along the margin of die mulct, 
that irrigated the glen, when the moon walked in brightness through hea- 
ven, some wandering spirit from Etfin-land, nor would you have Mt less 
inclination to aid her, had she required your assistance, thaii if- she had 
verily been some hapless fairy, that haS lost her way. No knight of chi- 
vtthry here was necessary for the defence of her gnrlish mnocence : and the 
eye of eveiy vassal, though no longer her fkdier's, tiiat surveyed her, 
would have looked on a falchion unscabbarded,^ had she sought its help. 
But sueh sought not Gertrude. She had a firmer arm to tean on than 
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immttaiiy could Ainish :-^a buckler of ahrer protection Aau ws^i diat 
•coitld be ferged on e&r&. 

The rode tipon her theek was g;eiiemny of a vhrid hue ^ and jret^ at times, 
it became so deiftdly pale, that you would have thought a rude, though 
^mseen hand, had dashed it vnQi some prepai^tive of the tomb. Still it 
-woiild qtiickly resume its lustre, and the smile that succeeded, and agaih 
brigliteiied k, was peihaps more pteasing, from the very gloom- out of 
•whidi H ibse. Sodh y^fta G«rtrade, when eighteen summers had matured 
"her form. 8sck was lihe on iSiaJt morning, when first she was seien by 
Obilrade. 



•«Bi^ 



PART XL 

" Weave thee a wreath of woodbine, child, 
Twin salt thy infant brow : 
It runs up free in tite woodlandi wild, ' 
As tender aad fnil as thiMt." 



The kweliness of the scenery, the mildness of the aur, the mi6lody of 
the woodlands,— in a word, the serenity of earth and heaven, though not 
new t3o the «ye or ear, to the heart and feelings, of Gertrude, yet on this 
eceaBion> so'excfiBsitely serene 'vt'as all, -invited her to extend ^limits of 
her usual wunderings. Her g^tttie charge were browsing about her, some 
in €ie depth of the gien, virhere its dail: recesses shut theUi from her view, 
attd some on the sward bestde her ; some hung on the adjacent rocks, nip- 
ping ^xe wild th3nne that grewDiere In abundlance, sweetening the breath 
of mom, and one litde lamb'-^it was said she loved it for EQen'i sake, her 
mothef 8 eiuty friend, uiilWbeen grren to her by tl«t rtiU kind, atiO 
attentive creatutC'-^ne VMe lamb was feeding from her lap. It had now 
finished its repast. She had untied the blue silk collar that Ellen had fiis^ 
tened round Ks neck,- and had agam returned it, ivith some addi- 
tiondl arrangements, to its place. She had policed the silver bell sus- 
pended to it : she had adjusted, more gracefidly, as she fancied, the knot 
that held it-; she had sihoothed some of the folds vdiich it had contracted 
in file caltn, thoi:^ careless, lumbers t>f the night : had badied its tuAed 
forehead in- the lucid fonntaiti Ihat bubbled at iter feet: had wiped the 
dews of morning firom its snowy fleece ; and had laid it down once more 
te gamfbol about her path. 

Her way winded through the most secluded spots of the glen. Now k 
was concealed amidst the thick foliage of over-arching elm and sycamore : 
again it opened, in some ^tjtt tuttiing, to the light of day. Here it vfas 
level, or oidy rising with the gradual acclivity of the Mil : there it was 
almost precipitous, and demknd^d the daring df some feet, not unhabi- 
tnaited to Alpme ascenb. She Allowed as it led. Her thoughts were 
wandefittg wkh her wai^d^iing steps. One While they hovered over scenes^ 
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0ks! frdnni which hard fate, so some would deem, had excluded Jmt;— » 
scenes where mirth and revelry had resounded, while the tabret, and violy 
And wine,^ were in tbehr feasts. These a youthful imaginatioii might have 
casually Tisited, without calling down the frown of indignation. Yet the 
records, whence we derive our story^ furnish not even an incidental memo- 
.rialy that their absence elicited firom the bosom of Gertrude a pasnng si^. 
Agaiov her spirit returned to that dear spot^ where she had fint drawn the 
breath of , life, and round which* hitherto, all her canes ftnd her joys had 
centered., Reflection could not but pooder future da^s» £Uen, jiat iatth- 
ful friend, was fast descending to the mansions of sil^ice, and her ow« 
mother was far from well. She bad heard tidings of her family, which had 
deeply afflicted her ; and it was feared that her disorder mi^t eventoally 
prove fatal. Her father, too, began to manifest ailmentB, the seeds oi 
which had been laid in his early years, amidst the hardships of the camp 
and the field. There was, howerer, tio immediate prospect of dissolotion^ 
Hnd hope, vivid in the breast of Gertrude, promised her his [presence and 
counsel for a loi^ period to come. But she thought, how Icmely, how 
helpless she vitould be, when all were gone. All human aid, Ae had rea- 
son to believe, woidd &il hetT-then where waa her heart to rest ? To 
wander on the world, like the fawn, whose mother had been slain by some 
cruel hunter's hand, without an eye to pky, or an mto to save ! One relhge 
she had, which she knew was steadfast as the eveilaatiiig hills, which lifted 
her from the world below ; yet, withal, she could not restrain tiie tear. 
Reflections, deeply painful, crowded upon her, and the tribute of dejeo* 
lion would not be represt. 

Unconscious of the distance to which she bad strayed flnMoa home, Ger- 
trodeseatejd herself upon a verdant bank that lay along her path. Over her 
head dependecl the graceful branches oi a birch-^tiee, whose light lei^vea 
were stirring in the morning wind. Sweet was their miBrmur» and it died 
oa.tlie ear of Gertrude like the voice of soine- fairy tale. At this moment 
another tear had fallen, and she had just w^)ed it away. Another had 
started, ' to follow its companion lalong. her cheeky when her attention waa 
s^ttracted by a rustling among the long grass through which het route- had 
led. It was her lamb* The little aflectionate creature had pursued hor 
fiiep by step, for it well Igiew the hand that- fed and tended it, and well it 
loved its mistress. ^ Is it you, Fanny ?" turning to it, she said. ^ And 
h4io will fe^d aiid attend to thee, Fanny; when the friends of thy poor mis> 
tress have lefl her, and she has gone with them to the giaye ? Who^ 
Fanny, will then fped and attend to thee ? Who will adjust thy little 
collar, and polish tl^y silver bell ? Poor Fanny ! imiocent as yet and 
h^ppy-rrr-for <he sorrows of life have . erstwhile not resiched to thee — inno- 
qent and happy, thpu thinkest only of the passing hour. May thy ei^stencc^ 
glide smoothly, and may i)o xa^ hand ever be lifted against thy blame-^ 
lessljle!" 

She was proceeding with the train of reflections to r which this incident 
had pypn rise, when ^he was suddenly interrupted by a shrill whistle from 
the ne^hbouring eminence. Her heart mi^ave her. Evils unknown might 
be, impending. She had heard of the ouUaw — and Conrade of Col-derg 
ii^stantly occurred to her. Trembling like tlie leaf above her, and pale as 
tbe;moonbeam that yester evening had rested upon the vale* she rpse, and 
snatching up her faidiful companion, hastened, as fast as her agitated limbfik 
coul4 camy her, towards the security of that glen, fj;oai wtijch she hi^d 
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fcnUeMiy ^<iidrKwn But abe iMul'tio cjuteiul with ihoie wli6^ hem 
M&aaajf bad been tniaed to the moiMtaiiii ; who 

** HaA ro^m'd the vnUeys with the brawiliig floefc. 

And leap'd in joy of yoath from irock to rock ; 
Whose teet, o er highest hills, would tame the hind, 
And tire the ostrich buojrant on the wind/' 

In vmn tb^ii she ^w. The steps^of her panuers were already behind her 
-—her bovllMi dvofiped horn her relaxed hold, --*aad widi one faint shriek^ 
miMtktAtkgl ^Proiieet me^ Heftvearshe €ell senseless on the ground. 
Connide miald'kig' lawless associates were at hand; and with the cruel de- 
Mght of 4^c^itigtfr9 when it springs on the antelope bonndSng over the 
^dn, lenp^ i^pon their lo^ly and defenoeless prey. 

Nodtt' nalsanwhile had come. It was the usual hour of Gertrude's return 
Hmm- her -tender task. Accoiiqpanied by her charge^ who knew and obeyed 
her calV <bA» was- generally seen ascending the rising ground that lay in 
ftnnt o# tier father's abode^ as the sun of mid-day fell full on the northern 
dedivity of 4^ glen> Bnt to>day^ one of the flock was observed-— or anodiery 
Mealingy as 'if it had missed a (Hend ; and wandering here and there, with- 
out any voice to guide it, proclaimed unconsciously some meloAchply catas- 
trophe. ^ Where is Oeitrikle?^ was now die annons cry, that resounded 
Iroin thu oottage to die ihrthest limits of the glen. ^ Geitrede, Crertrude,'* 
echoed fitnn rook to rock ; and die sound— so long had been the search—*' 
was already dying on the breeze of evening. Some few of the scattered 
flock had returned. — ^The others were still feeding without a monitor to lell 
them when they strayed, and wondering diat the accustomed summons no 
fenger met their ears. All now was 'terror and dismay. Many, interested 
m &e Me of one so generally beloved, were dispersed over all the adjay 
cent faflla-— but when night approached, and their enquiries ceased, fhey hkd 
alike to lament the fniidessness of their endeavours. One by one^ they re- 
visited ihe abode lately so happy, but now the seat of mourning and woe : 
one by one, they returned to tefl die same melancholy tale — diat their 
lovely Mid beloved Gertrude neither in life nor in death was to be found. 



PART. XII 



** No, no, the radiance is not dinit 
That used to giid his favoarite MU ; 
The pleasures that were dear to him, 
Are dear to lite and natnre still. 
But, ah ! his home is not as fair, 
Neglected must his gardens be : 
The lilies droop and wither there, 
And seem to whisper, " Where is she ?" 



Pnov that moment — and days, and mondis, and years, in their slow 
round passed away — no tidings came. Time, untiring and heedless, still 
hM hni onward IHght. Doubt and uncertainty involved the fate of Oer* 



^111^. 4tt'thsM; Iff r f4«rnl8.6MM do ii^iifl{d«ifo to^ttfeice JMMMnbiK^all k ifim^ 
They had heard of the Bi«Meik ftpp0«miifie ^ Gowmdm'n bavd iftihend^ 
bourhood on the evening preceding the mournful event But from that 
hour nothing coukllte «jie«i4iikik| e<mom*^ l^iey^ had had, so 

rumour said, spme dt^i^tttetit'amQi)g%heinmvM. Parti ^ conaeqiieiice^ 
had withdrawn to the Appeniune^, •whQrj& they )iad ^wibed^&emflelvea wilk 
the banditti that infest those mountains. Others had removed, it was 
be)ie(¥ed^>to the jaost dist^ii^ fe f rtn owti^of &e Tynol; .wUle thaiC(«iiakider» 
it was liiaijrght, ^had cmim^ witb ioneiOif tb^e^.f^NKHMiew JmiNba.wUch 
r^d^JC «o. dan£?r9us the pa)ttM|g«^ ^f Ijhat iomieoaer chain. .wMch fl <i y y »t»» 
Fn^nce firo^ /dvB . Iba^ait . p^iuoeidfa. Thair toad«r, IdO,^ |i|d .yaluplied^ 
Many were ike a{>preheiiepaiis, many the enyprisQS'^^/all^t lHi|.4|i^ frwti 
were only uttered in .wtoper> Hieir ^a^i«ct4ie«>!eitpj|»d' ii|^<fli* iheir Jipfu 
tli^ fitther, iadiffeveiit to every.' thiof^ Jtad f^mjiiikBy. beqfm.ecwrf^ 
l^imajt, and ivaa at Imgik ^;ii9^4iwn;f ^f the'4^ 0f tii»e» i Hi^rmeitKiRU 
bad |]eKi«]}i^d with him, <^r fi^ remembered <o^ly neef* a b^in^ ifdipibmi 
b^e^. On hi& 4ying fe0d> it wuft iftiaj^d* be bad dedlftred^tM a4iiM !«f«ii 
living OB whap^ would devcdve his tfiles <aad |K)8#$fl(ri^iM* ! ^tiH^ i m t m^^ 
no heir cilaiine4.to domains $ Anfl tbey ^vtevie .14 '^jr^eele-fif ,yfiM» aiMMMt 
to the tmpeiiol Qrpwq. -./.:• 

; The glen^ t^o, was cbe«ge4 . Hpfpy it hlMi<Hu:d beefi> afijrd peiMilM. 
Mocniiig^bad m^ 090 it wjitb apoifes, aegende «$ ei"er eheeb<^:ea; a w^M 
mvaged .by. sorrow^, apod staged wrilb ^r$i^.i tind evimlug Jwid.lit^ttr^ 
ever xt with f^ TadiaQce» ^ soft as was ever p^red^iqH» to netc^e ialesv 
0^ eve^ Bi4^ w^» visible the batfd of eeltivation* Tiee andtabnifa^ htenb- 
^o4 flow^f kiiiew Ib^^plaees, und j^^d^m^ )&a0h iji WveliiMfll} A0 vyhmm 
^cene« Now, f^ vvas deaoiation And decey^. Distress a^d anxiety b«i 
brought its oiMve blfvat iavuiteeiimm^ltw^ to Aeipave, 9forgim»t finift feit 
^ victim^.. The viela&cboty M^lj^ence "we bave fieevteiiQly eUnde^io bad 
ake^y ^ven bee £r|un^ 1^ seve^.eboiGk^ and ^he SQon su^k under die^^ad 
ince^lMde iff her ^^i^kM's fut^ JEij^n, faithful to tbo doe^^ never teft 
1^/. She had nvtaed ber. infancy, bad tend#d W inatwfiat;^ and she 
watcbedyov^c her 4e0line« 3at a^^ni^ipg 4s. .wm &e papoig wUcj^ ler^ the 
maternal bosom of Margaret, Religion shed upon her dying pillow a deep 
unruffled calm ; and she laid her head ttp<m ike breast of Ellen«-^diat breast 
from which she had first drawn the nourishment of life — and without a 
etruggle or a sigh expired. It wti ilot.'dBdtacfly heard what l^st she uttered. 
Ellen thought it was, ^Gertrude" — ^her husband believed it was, ^ Jesus." 
But whether the parting moment was- darkened by the recollection of ber 
daughter's catastrophe, or brightened by the reminiscence of the Saviour's 
love, none ever doubted, blit her end ^^as peace. 

Ellen, enfeebled as she had. )o^g been, and worn out with attendance 
on her child, soon followed her to rest* She wotdd not remain under the 
roof of Arnold, however> tboagh eataeslly iiltfeated to do so. '^No," she 
said ; ^ I must return and die, i^rhere my l^band and my baby died. And 
under the same tree that oyer^i^ows tbep> ^^ere. also will I repose. It 
may perhaps, she would observe, be a woman's diought — ^but I wish, 
united as I was to them in life, and undivided from them as I shall be in 
death, that we may rise together, and go hand in hand to judgment" 

..N«)r did^ Arnold longsurvi^vet.. 8ouud: ujp a^ ^^ wia&.in hi^ wife imd^bild, 
bis^berea^meat; seemed io^.snf^,. as it w^e, iiisfantanficyyjy; <fce ties that 
beld'bim te^ exiotcBoce. He b|id had hjeaonows^ but be bebeyed tbfi^ 
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sent in mercy ; and he saw now himaelf descending to the grare with joy. 
The prospect of his rest wasslrecteBed hy the troubles he had met with. 
His voyage had been over a stcrnny ocean ; but the haven he was approach- 
^ WHS uMkmd fimr-^eryiwkid' that fotew. He dkd. and yrft$ buried. 
Om IMe' mUmid icovered^him aitd hss ^Murteer^ asd benealh its verdsi^ 
coftdfiH^they wvre^aguii rstMehed i^uiihoakea shunbera side by side*--» 
WMto the r^nemkrance. «f theilrmekftdioly stolry liv«d» Tthe iq^ot waa 
femhf iMbfd by the neigbbmuHog peasantry, a&d trtemed 9&eak, md 
slr^w^d'Wftfi tteWetB.' Tredifioft 4clife> also, Umi sene jmaideA of the hilk 
w«S' aptMitaOid,' fiiHfae- ocoasM^ to tiing a dii^ in memoiy of the lovely; 
€K»t4nme^M^whaieiiaflM, thoi^ Bowa^ostoblfttei'ated bthelftpse of time» 
was for ageii'hntided'doiira annng the flimplB.naittv«s;of the wiMs of Swit- 
nMsttiA Ite^lMBithca^ptayed that their (kagfatocamigi^ 
oais '4fia»afke%' nbr were teie. mwillii^ to be ooasidered a4 treading in the^^ 
steps «l tile &iry • bdb hapless, fihqihehliMM lof the MountaiBSi 
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Oh! wonni not fw her, who beneath the cold billow 

Now tranqnUly resta, adl her wanderings o'er ; 
In silence she sleeps, the wave fbr her pillow, 

And lulled by the breezes that coine froM the shore : 
Oh ! weep net for h^^ for eaek pleasnre had vamshed^ 
. £9^ hope which aha cheyujli'd. had pass'd to decav. 
And the cares ot aflftiction each fair dream had banished^ 
^ And cliased all the bliss of her young heart away. 



As bright as the dew-drops, that sparkle on fl6wers, 

Was tHe first fragrwit tnonent ^ love's witdi^^ cane, 
tkt nannhinr of iiappiBess heaaifd on her hours. 

And -foodj^ she deeu'd that its light would remain ; 
But falsehood die sweetness of life soon involved. 

And deceit from her bosom made happiness sever, 
Toe soon tiie bright hbpes wluch she i^rishM had £i(led> 

And sank in the whirlpool of sorrow for ever.. 



She ask'd not for ii^, for no charm was remaining, 

• Bat-sought for sweet rest and repose 'neath the vrave. 
And manv a maiden, her mem'ry retaining. 

Will on breathe a sigh o'er her wateiy grave ; 
Then mourn not for her, who beneath the cold billow, 

Now tranqniily rests, ail her wanderings o'er, 
For silent she sicseps^ the wave for her pillow, 

And lull'd by the breezes that come from the shore. 

G. I. 
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Thb PythagoreaiM^ m th^r doctrines oi neralHy, declMmly 6mt himmm 
nature partook of tiiotie pnifMntkies^vrbioh aie eo«iiiKni'.tal farafeM ; Iral thai 
henidea tbose^ and the iMMUomi <^aiiariee aad smbilaon^ k wtwi acfmiM e 
of virtHdosimpulses and impreflsioiiB. Obaervation beinwitoeai^ Aatm 
the degrees Im^ of this ^uscepitibiiitf^ aadof feelkigy ntea difftr 4io wUUy 
from each other^ as afamutte appear Vkt beinga of a>dhslliiot aporiea; the 
obtuse, or ins^sible man, not only being an entne'stlanger to tbe refilled 
emotions and delights of his more sensitive feiiw»Hmilunw, bni being abo 
apparentij nnpro^ded mth ai^ fonnlty fcfroonfNwbending them. 

The Sensitive Man possesses a strong and Unrtile imsginaition, a ddicai^ 
and intensity of feeling, Boadi beoevolenee, aad not .a.^itUe iaritability.. 
He enters into every -piwrait with ardour^ andtf a total stranger to apalky. 
He has the power of discerning the sublime and beantifal, wherever they 
are to be found ; and no sooner does he discern, than he is enamoured of 
them. He is full of sympathy, entering incontinently into the feelings of 
his associates; touched by whatever is affecting, charmed withaH that is 
agreeable. A tale of woe.vnings his heart: he has not patience to hear it 
out, but is ready instandy to impoverish himself for the rdief of the dis- 
tressed. At the narration of cbreadftil accidents, the expressioa of his 
countenance would lead one to imagine, that he was the chief sufferer; 
and on hearing of a surgical operation, he tnms as fiiint as if it were 
being performed on himself. If he encounters a funeral prooeis i on, he 
gazes .wistfully on the mournful train: be does not ask whose remains are 
being carried to the tomb^ or what are. the names of the attendant mpomen. 
He Ibiows that a spirit has departed, he sees that a faasily is bereft : what 
more then is needed to fill his breast wilii anguish, and to make hia eyes 
overflow with tears ? 

In conversation he is full of spirit and vivacity : he speaks without guile 
or premeditation : there is a glow in his language, an energy in his manner, 
wluch show that h^ is in e^xnest If any one seems at a loss for a word, 
the Sensitive Man is uneasy for him; but in endeavouring to prompt, he 
only increases the awkwardness of the hapless vright wvom he intended 
to assist, and causes mmself to be looked upon as forward and impatient 
for lus pains. Should any insignificant person be present, who is treated 
with the scomfid aurs of greater fiersonages, the Sensitive Man feels the 
insult as if offered to himself, and from that moment he addresses his atten- 
tions in a more particular manner to the unfortunate object of contranpt. 

To the theatre he goes to witness the first appearance of some nnfffac- 
tised candidate for Thespian honours. He trembles before the dnrtaitt is 
drawn up; and when the performer appears, a cold perspiration bedews 
his forehead : he applauds vehemendy, to cheer the {MnUant on his en- 
trance ; and when ail is hushed, he listens widi breathless anxiety for the 
first sentence. His countenance instinctively assmnes all the varied ex- 
pressions of the actor's. If a hiss is heard, the sensitive auditor is alarmed: 
if the performer is faulty, he pities him : at the same time that no one 
suffers so painfully as be firom the exhibition of faults, which no one can so 
readily detect. 

Though he be favoured with the surest indications of genius ; though 
versed in all the depths of learning ; and pblished with every gmcefid aceooi* 
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plwlimeiit; fats excessive timiitity aaMl apfireheiMtoii will sobiedaies tbiwr 
2i veil oyer them all,* and he wiU almost dread ta e:^bit his utmost cap- 
abilities^ for fear of being chargeable with iiodne confideaoe and ostein 
tation. He is consmaed with an ioitemal &m, of indeseribabb aidency, 
at the very time when the superficial and nnobservast decide within diem* 
selves, that he .is a stmnge, pldeghmatic^ frigid sort of creature. If lie 
hftflitatesy it is not for Want of feeling or of thought, but on account of the 
superabundance of both. Solicited by a rpmlusion of beautiful imageiy, 
he knows not how to decide upon the most apptopriate : in his haste he 
utters the last he should select, or, peAapa, two or three commingled; 
while the cold hearer wonders what can oonfiise him, and sets him down 
for a man of weak judgment and bairen iaugination. But let him retire 
to his tranquil study, and shut the door upon the distracting impeitinehcies 
of the wQiid : there his mind, being left free and at ease, unfoMs its maied 
treasures ; and his conceptions, being invigorated with good sense, and ar- 
ranged with the nicest disoriminaticm, ere wlole come forth to astomsh, delight, 
and edify mankind. Yet if an attempt be made to force his genius, to 
dictate what range he is to take, or restrict hiui to times and forms, he 
shrinks from the trial; he makes a feeble effort, which, if not abortive, is 
much less productive than the headless exei|ionB of less gifted, lass mmot^ 
tible indiyidua]s.-{- 

The Sensitive Man is actuated by many fine springs, of which the com- 
mon herd of men know nothing, he is also exposed to msny annoyances 
which others disregard. The sight of a disproportioned building; the din 
of discordant sounds, ^all jingling out of time.^^ the josding and incivil- 
ities of the busy multitude, are sufficient to disgust him with the town, and 
drive hm for enjoyment into the country. There he may wander through 
sequestered vales^ or along the margiu of some peaceful stream, having 
his eyes charmed .with an infinity of pleasing objects, his ears regaled with 
the sweetest effusions of natural harmony, and his every sense, and faculty, 
absorbed in lofty meditations. I should not desire to cross his path at such 
a moment; for were I to interrupt his contemj^tions, even though he had 
been occupied in devising schemes ibr myhappiuess, I should receive but 
supercilious looks, testy exclamations, short answers, and hints to be gone. 

There is a natural tendency to impatience in the ultransensitivei which 
those certainly deserve to experience who officiously or inconsiderately in- 
terfere with lus peculiarities, but which none can regret go bitteHy, and 
none more sincerely desire to subdue, than the possessor. The thought of 
saying an unkind word, of using a peevi^ tone, or of wounding in any 
way, the feelings of another, fills him with uneasiness and selfdissatisikc- 
tton. To expiate his offence, he overwhelms you with apologies and good 



* He who shone as the Father of Roman eloquence, never commenced an ora- 
tion without feeling a secret emotion of dread, and evincing symptoms of timidity. 

t Addison, before the arrival of King George, was Secretary to the Regency, 
and in that capacity was required to send notice to Hanover that the Queen was 
dead, and the throne vacant,— a task which would not have seemed difficult to an 
ordinary scribe. But Addison was so everwheUned with the greatness of tiie event, 
and so perplexed In the choice of expressions, that the Lords, thinking it no time 
for heeding the niceties of criticism, called Mr. Southwell, a Clerk of the Hoose, 
and instructed him to despatch the message. Southwell presently wrote what was 
necessary, in the common form of business, and valued himself upon having done 
that which proved too difficult for the learned Secretary. 



Ml AN BIBBRMIAlf WITtlOlSM. 

«Aoei.. ladeed Hik weakneaB has been too fhequently tamed to tbe advan« 
t«|^ of tii6 deiigiHiig^ wko have not cnmd t» ^eoeive n ttottefoteuy di«- 
pkaaor^^ when tf^y knew that it \vnnld te sacoeeded by a spirit 00 sub- 
daed and sb conf^aiaanty that iken ^vas the motteftt fbr ticking favoan^ 
and daakipg enoieam b a ieiito ^ •< 

s.Iityre,. which awakens -tlie Aneat mma&sidSiAes, even in the vkort'dbdiinite 
boBoms^ in him fnrodocei tbe moit>€9Ctmva^a]it and romantic emotioiia. He 
caAd^es a glimpae of aoma iair oroatate^ peihaps at cbareh kneeling at her 
demotions: her. down'vaat eye ha » vtm •endeavonn to atffaet He vetires 
withmif attaining his objvot^ wldoh he • ctmsiders one of inestimaMe impor- 
tanoe. ' Her lovdy form is eTer|»6Mnt to the eyetif hla imaginaCiOh^ his 
nighti are fliee|iless> his lime dMgi on aloifvfy titt iStte retnfuing SaSibith: 
thrai he vepoira to the aame bleased spot: again beholds the idol he came 
to wcn»hip> igafees .«poQ hhr> their eyes meet^ he is confused, he blni^es 
l^ « gill. He watdM her hoine> trembli^ at a distance, and lookti^ 
like a criminal' alnad tobe detected in the preparation of some goHty deed 
Ferbaps he sees her enter some cta^y namrion ; and when ibe door is 
dosed upon hmr,< he feels as if ior ever efant oat from ^ society of the 
only being with whom he coidd be happy* Then does his ardent fbn^y 
engender a world of holiable imaginations^ He oontrasti his hiind>le Style 
of life with the pomp and magnificence which attend npon her: hecofl- 
jarea beibre him a legion of arnnireia^ who most needs aspire after ohe so 
lovely; he thinksof anambitioiB mother, an axrarioious ftlher, and hard-hlsarted 
brotbnn, aJl ready to despise, reject^ and ridicule ^ passion 'of u into 
whose fortraie is soon told, and whose reputation is yet to be estdbSijdied. 
Qoaadod withilesparalion, he is either nrged to zealous exerttoiiii foff tiie 
attainment of fortune and emineai«> and cheered widi Ae hope cf at 
length receiving what he c^neeives a transeendaat reward, or he wefodftids 
gloom and hopelessness: becomes negligent -of his health and person—* 
weary of his life:-*'4ie languishes*— and oinka into an unftimely grave. 



AK HIBERNIAN WITTICISU. 

Five bright Irish lads of discretioa, 
Fell once in a sweet botheration : 
They botherM so ti|^, 
One night have thought rightly. 
Unriddling Que affairs of & nation. 

But this was the cause, d^yon see : — 
At breakfast they had but eggs three, 

Abd they being five. 

Their wits 'gan to strive, . 
How they equal divided should be. 

Says one,—'' Now VU end all your eare ; 
Just set you four down 4b two jMtr. 

There's one for ywi two, 

And one for yon two^ 
And one for me too, very ctari/* 



Vedo. 
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The active and enterprising Belzoni lives no more^ for Science and his 
Ccnanfry! He eipkedatfienin, of dy«eiitry> at the tioM he- wa» contem- 
plating a jonmey to Hoiuiaa and TombuctoQ, and the prosecution of farther 
Afirioan discoveries. He wa^ also a native of Padua, and the inhabitao^ 
of that «ity some yewa since caused a medal to be struck^ in honour of 
Iheir scientific eountryman. He was tall and of Herculean proportion^ and 
in the earUav pi^ of hia Hf» parionned the past of San^;>son in a religious 
diama e&acted at Kisbon. 

T\m vesearchea which he. made in Egypt, among those interesting antih 
ipHtiesy tiie relics of ^fortyi ages^ and the discovery, that the Pyramid of 
Ci^Areiiegoontainedj not the remains of the former monarchs of the coimby ^ as 
Herodotus erroneously imagined, but of an animal venerated as one of 
thek tntdar deities^ must fat ever endear him to the lovers of historical 
smtiqiulyy coBnected as that sdenee is with the study of ancient pustoras. 
and manners — notices of generations that have long passed away.^ 



Cfepy of the Medal, 



10 BAPT BELZONI 

•FATAVINO 

QVI CEniRSNXS PYRAMIDBV 

A#tDlSQ THSB &EPVLCRVM 

PRIMVS APERYIT 

ET VRBEM BERENICIS 

NVBIAE ET UBYAE MON 

ntPAViPB DBTEXIT. 




GCRFKW. 

SoacB mistake has arisen concerning the precise meaning of the^ 'word. 
Curfew, which does not only signify a beU to be rung, at a CMtaki Ikeur 
in the evening, for the extinguishing of lights^ but an instrmnent (a» il^ 
name^ Csuore feu, in^orts) used as an extinguisher. A Mri Gostrng, of 
Ganteffbiny, had in his possession an utensil, which he said had been iii 
his bouse from time immemorial, called a Cui^w, or Ccuwefefik^ k^vkitB 
use, Mthich is tjiat of putting out fire suddenly. It is of copper^ rw^^ 
together, as solder would have been liable to have melted wi^i heat. TUs 
utensil is supposed to have been first used in the time of WiUiam the Coft- 
(pieror> to whose orders, about putting out fires and candles^ is attiiibtrteid 
the rise of the Curfew Bell, 



* Belzoni brought from the Pyramid of Cephrenes a bone of an animal, which, 
1 hemp subjected to the inspection of an eminent surgeon, proved to be the thigh 
>ne or a Cow. 



on 
bone 
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ANCIENT PAttiTlHOB, 
Mb. EdT'90R> 

Seven years after tlie occnrrence of the erent e'dmmemorated by tbe pic^ 
hire already described,"^ another took place of a eharaefer totally different^ 
but which was deemed no less deserving of record ; and in this, as in the 
former instance, the Painter was called in, to iHnstrate and strengthen the 
memorial of the historian. The two pictures, of which I am now to gife 
some account, relate to the friendly interview between Henry VIII. of 
England, and Francis I. of France, near Calais, on the 3]st of May, 
1520. Of a Pageant so splendidly conducted, it cannot be doubled that 
the most interesting periods for representation wotdd Have been the enlbark-' 
ation on the English coast, the landing and procession on the foreign shore, 
and the interview between the monarchs^ The second and last of tliese 
periods are combined in one subject, but it is difficult t0 guess the pKdse 
object of the first picture, unless we admit it to have been for the display 
of the ships, which doubtless might have been shown to mote tiian theirpA»eB( 
advantage off the port of Dover ; and the painter, who has distinctly repre- 
sented the English fortress from thai of Calais^ could surely have felt no 
difficulty in delbeating Calais from tHe heighti of Dover, supposing^what 
is very probable, — that he wished to exhibit at one view> the places of em< 
barkation and disembarkation. But it is my busiaesa to notice what the 
painter has done, not what he has left undone, or what, according to oor 
present notions, he should have accomplished* 

The place appointed for the meeting of the monarchs was between the 
small towns of Guisnes and Ardres, on the frontiers, within the English 
pale, and from the uncommon splendour of the preparations, it was em- 
phatically called the field of the cloth of gold. For tear or twelve days 
scenes of the most costly and magnificent description took place. Banquet' 
ing, balls, and tournaments were successively exhibited; the kings them- 
selves bore away the prises of valour and dexterity. ^ In these entertain- 
ments, more than in any serious business, did the two kings pass their time 
till their departure." Such is the account of the historian. It will be im- 
agined that no expence was spared on the part of either nation, to give 
efibct to this ceremonious and unexanipled meeting of their Sovereigns. 

The painter has in part supplied the deficiencies of the historian : he hss 
afforded us a competent idea of the beauty and magnificence of the squad* 
ron, which appears to have consisted of five ships, though twice that num- 
ber are to be seen. The port of Calais is distinguished by a fert flanked 
with two circular bastions, whose battiementB are frimi^hed -with 'guns, and 
occupied by armed men and spectators. In the distance appears Dover 
Castie, or rather a building intended to point out the relative situatiDnof 
that fortress. It is elevated on white cliffs, which together with the bnilding 
on their crest, were entirely the invention of the artist Thc(:^Aips are 
huge structures, carrying three masts, unencumbered with sails ; they are 
very lofty at the stem and stem, and are splendidly adorned with armorial 
bearings. The king's ship is only distinguished from the rest by its situation, 
and by the royal arms and supporters on its stem. Boats are passing to 
and fro, from the different vessels> one laden with persons of the king's sict/e, 

* See page IS 8. 
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Jum four banners flyings and dist>kyiag the Tiidor badges. It k probable 
ih<9 painter ckose^ rather to represent the close^ than the commencement of 
debarkment^ be^^anse in the next pictare he exhibited the proceMion on ilk, 
way from the shore^ whith ia seen in the landscape. An exact repetitibn 
of the figures is thus avoided. ' Arranged in its proper order, the grand ca^ 
«mloade pnrsttes a' serpentine course through the country^ and enters the 
gates of Guisnes^ a little' town defended by a strong fortress, whose guns 
wuiounced the approach of the Bn^ish Monarch and his court. In the 
foreground appears* Henry the VlIL mounted on a white charger, whose 
prancing attitude bespeaks the pride which the animal seems to share with 
iuB high-spirited 'rider. The king is attired in crimson, but his dress is 
neaiiy covered with a loose flowing mantle of gold, splendidly embroidered ; 
his itefte is turned' towards his right shoulder, consequently its features are 
fbUy displayed ; he wears a flat hat or cap of black velvet, with a white 
featiier, and the character of the Whole figure is so striking, that we may 
pTABOcince it to be a portrait of the monarch, and perhaps as faithiul a por- 
trait 93 any in existence. The king is preceded by the sword-bearer, on 
horseback^ the Heralds wearing their tabards, and various other officers. 
Oh' his left hand is Cardinal Wolsey, seated on an ass. The procession is 
flanked by Halberdiers on foot. The ihingled grotips of spectators add 
greatly to the merit of the picture-^-d\ey are scattered agreeably to the 
faney of the artist, and are clothed in fineiy or rags by the same power.' 
In one place we observe careless louiigersin dieir holiday finery, in another 
spruce beauxy and their fair companions; here strolling musicians, and 
old women, regardless of every thing but gossip and liquor, of which they 
are jointly partaking in tile gipsy attitude. A sumptuous building occupies 
a conspicuous situation in (his picture: before it is a large conduit, and over 
its gate-way are disjdayed the arms of England, the red and white roses, 
and festoons of flowers, in the landscape are crowded together subsequent 
scries of the pageants. As no distance obscured the prospect of an' 
object^ when our forefiithers deemed its presence necessary, the town of 
Ardres is bronght into view. The field of the cloth of gold lies befbre it, 
the dazzling splendour of which has been faithfully represented on the can- 
vas. The two kings are seen mutually embracing each other at the door 
of the principal tent, which is entirely surrounded by smafier tents, occu- 
pied by spectators, as is also all the neighbouring ground. 

This presented a noble subject for a separate picture, and as it was the 
object of the pageant, deserved to be more particularly exhibited to view ; 
but the painter, perhaps mistrusting his skill for executing a tent scene, has, 
by showing at one time, the same personages under two distinct circum- 
stances, fallen into a very di^leasing inconsistency. The places prepared 
for the various kinds of sports and spectacles, are also delineated in this 
corner of die picture, and probably occupy their relative situations, of 
course granting the usually large quantum of liberty exercised by ancient 
artists. All the preparations, as they are delineated in the picture before 
us, bear the appearance of unlimited expence and splendour, and seem to 
justify the remark of Hume, namely, that ^ the nobility of both nations 
vied widi each other in pomp and expence ; many of them involved them- 
selves in great debts, and were not able, by the penury of their whole lives,. 
to repair ike vain splendour of a few days." A flying dragon of consider- 
able size, in the upper part of this picture, has given rise to various, 
conjectures, but its meaning has never yet been satisfactorily interpreted. 



97S Fimi '9m VH^iftff.' 

If it ImSi ^ay impQltedt HkHHtm ta tiie sul^ct with whicbiit i& «Moek&H 
it woiild Qcil Imv^ h^f^k opiitttih^ the aeulptDre wfaij^ upi pQmiiiemam- 
lion (^ tbesQ TenaiftrkAUe eveatei, was pUeed o« th& iatm^ .^f tilwd€«th^ 
dial at RoueBy \ij or^jler of the French King;: .ptfibapa it wa9;^ ba^ef of 
the paiatev> aad if ao, is utterly incapable of furtbev et^i^atiop* 

This cunou6 specimen of the art would uqw h&ve hefti^ in the poiioflit^v 
of the French* but for the iiigmous contriva«ce of apatiiotk! pori^ppicw^ 
wished to preserve it to Htm country to which it fiop^fly bdimse4 T!k» 
name of this persoDA though it deserved to be rea{ieoibe^Fed> Ja-no^ffjflM'ii 
forgotten. He carefully cut mt, the head of k^ig Heosif, whiebtofnOcmivt 
so greatly reduced the value of the picture^.that the fi^cigaep. ve&s^.to ajt- 
tempt it on the terms ta which he had before agreed. The pi^tuve v%pKim»i 
in thia mutilated condition till allthouglMB of pavtiiig with it wei# $ijt fiv^e»d^ 
when the head: was restored; and replaced with so much ne^esSy^ial^w 
mark of the kmfe ift only visible from certain positioas^^ Ifh^ b^ of 8 
warrior in the picture of the Battle of the. Spi«aaf]9)ear% t(^}i«re]»KNii€iil 
out in a similar manner, but I never heard &a|: this valuable; f sMii^ng im 
saved by such an artifiee, thou^ it is nQt unlikely to tuure been Aeoaae^ 

It only remains ta offer a few ic^marksi on.1hf ; pietu^ q( £(ei¥ry.4l9 .YItL 
and his family. The king is seated under a qs«opy of ^perb-workelMih 
ship.. On his left hand is his queen^ and on hii^ ngbt , the yCfu^g ptiiMe^ 
whose costume is neither, inferior in nc]uif^9», nor vecy di£[i»sea^ jiii) chfime* 
ter, to that of his fatherj, who- w^taa a lo^ crowned yelxet hat,^ afiid a^sqit 
of ample dimensions^ with sack sleeves; the wlic^ of. .cloth a^d gol^ 
splendidly embroidered. The- queen's elegantly attired*. She m FepN* 
sented as youthful and handsome. - The canopy aadpiUarB if^hiofa suptMffc 
it, are sumptuously or^amQntedy and. the floor is o^yeredMdth.%<Hurp^^<i^^^ 
richest pattern. An open door in oi|e - cooaer of tiier pi^ureji e^^oses the' sai^ 
who seems prepared to act his fookrie^t. The. es^ciriion^ of the pistfirQ ift 
elaborate beyond description. It is liter^y a mass- of onuimc^r . whi^^.i^ 
detailed vnth the greatest exactness* in every p^rt*- ' G^ld and /»4^er ditter 
alike in the shade and in the sun. The artist left nodiing to th0 wftg^ 
nation ; he had few finuks to faide> and if the defectei of his. oatline had< he«i^ 
ever so glaring, he wa«ted the i^idU to conceal them by a c<mAised qiixtiiffr 
of colours, and 1k» random touches of his pencil^ 

Your^s &o. 

R ■ 



FIUMI THE rBBNCH. 

I Shalt die in the height ef despair, 
Sbovld any Celia persist to deny ; 

I shall die — witli delight — shovild the talc , 
But smile on my love, and comply. 

How can I then cease ttr lament. 
Since the fate of my passion is sure. 

My death is the certain eyent 
At once of the evil and cure. 






^fi^ Hae 4sm 0( ibeSp(Mat0t!5 pera^id&tlonsj^^gl^ &e Various 
fimm ^ Iif«9 lu« oat^ om^ct-— to drag fojly aiod Vi^ |rpfQ l^eir bidip]^ 
pb«4^ m.d JM4 ^bem up ^ sii^om ^M Betestation^'nrtk^ ai&4iov9 ^ho l^i^y^ 
feiUmi^ tbe S9ip»8 tmck, W ^ t^ tb^ grea^r part .Q(f tb^^^ l^v^ jdiy^yii 
a^ej^A ta bavf fUDyotfaer object f n yieijF, wbich li^ Qqi!;u»j(era4^4 %^^ W^t> 
«hQiil4 i^w* )MB«iitb« msdfkp ii'not ibe onl^ oi»e. They have visited nSf^Y tf^ 
m^mm ifibfm of bum^n wtetcanxai^, Ihgi highest nod tl^e Idw^t^ tber^b^ 
^ ibfNir ladiracdj ih^jr awn gaD4-)»Teediiig : JPor «# mty evi^eiitljri frpm 
Aeir lit^miy acqt^emBuUh and from their knowledge of tbie dead Voguage?^. 
tarlucii Aey took care Id sprinkle plentiAiUy jthroiigh Ibeir M^itki^^ pau)4 
OQjt bie4iik«n(to belong )bO tbe lattaf, thc^ migbt necessarily he ^ee^ioed to mi^ 
GtiiVDwithlbi^ iaro»e^, andtbys escape the gallioig suspicion i»fbe)o^?^ging to 1^ 
laidd]^ icbuM of society, (»: of Wing their ma^imers and fiabita eon^a^naJte<i 
by libof^ jt^f bo^esi tsadeantieiQ or naerdianti' ele^rks- Noiy^ in my .ypjjii^n^ 
jif jiiiepse hfi fM^ ^e^ of the geoeral body of soanktnd^ b v w\off^ the f Wt^ 
of 99^, 9r tile Jiaabea pf r,eproof, would be 2»oat ^.Vjerjely f^lt« and JbeAe;r 
&Mlf air^Uadt pt is by (bio middj^wg c^sr-^r ^ j^q^ ^lumeroi^^ mg. I 
lugbl fdmft im1<^ mpoprtant of society— and for that xeam^ jt is ^i^ pilr 
.Aougjti affiiote^ witb<#e ''^veivfiuUng vice of fools/ J. iicki?iowledge ^y^)^ 

tob^ill^ofrthof tfae)pL<]teraphere^a«d.ab^i¥^^ con^ 

$M«^d |i^|g jpalculi^ or qualified to aim » few jrandom ^ot^ at ito pr^vajt 
wg {fii^i^'frV^xdofk 4bM ffigre^sipQ^ ,ai^ i)^w to J(ay subject 

Wl«te#4iiw^ ^^^ /?v^^i? <)irer 4JL disb ^f tea^ a^d i^e^^dlfigi jfo^ )Eb^ 
fh^nnMiMIl tim^ l]b^ve^ lobasof'a pcosaic po^n?> o^ poejic pro^e^ g^ B;^ 
0d»$, Md talpng »t every fttU period aJ^otber sap, a? be> p^baps^ ^vhe^ 
wtoig Ml wight Wf dojie; ^ p^ m/^v^, H 1^ fityeet 4poa W 
«imapfd tj^ imi99«e 4^ 44 4iape;fiP^r pf ipy aflid aftn:avrr,<b^ post^n^o . 
Apd*wgwti>f )»wnaitrwith (^venr tbiw ^ aurro^td^d Jif^?> .W ,wy 
iai^ nAofitiai^ li^i^vmitf ^ «we -oW ^iaJ^ber'd.tak" ^f l^y^a^^ '^^4^yf 
i JMtaned wji<fo fopci^ty j^ hc^pea thatit nugbt be ^ Ae^er M>r we, ,wluc{i 
mil^^b/Q^ ^ suf tof fu^ifienea? from the jodoment, ai^d t^rn t^e c.\^Tpt .^jf 

IfaiMi^ inio # new 9<>^w) ^<^ I ^^ i^ ^^ ^^ ^^ :°!^^ ^ .^^^ i? 
which, aa Young says, we would 



tc 



TiMtfik A mHry lor cbiuiga, though sad. 



w 



Ouesa, then, with what delight I heard the servant's footsteps approach my 
rooiii.«T-^ Come ip," ^sHCceeded the accustomed gentle tap at the door, and 
I puBed o^t ipy three-pence (being compeHed to pa^r #Le exfera pidimy four 
bc^mi^ about twenty yards off the stones,) and 4ook the tetter^ 

]Bfefore i broke the seal, I endeavoured to prolong the ei^eymont, by 
amufting myself in gueasit\g ftom whom it could come.— I had ne ekere 
amU, np fric^nd v^oi whom I was in the habit of corresponding^ atid 
Adsincreasjed my curiosity.'— I Irared to break 4kie teal test, aecovdiog «& 
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die moral of the book I had just put down^ in the moment I expected to 
enjoy the pleasnre^ I should find that it was pott. - However, after tsiital»- 
ing my imagination with a thousand schemes of iovers and antagonists, 
a{^ointments and disappointments, mistakes and misfortones ; nnable lon- 
ger to restrain my curiosily— I broke the seal, — ^when lo! a blank sheet of 
paper and a printed card presented themselves t and thinking it merely tiie' 
impudence of some pmeoerin^ tradesman, as they are called, or that of 
a not less mis-called, wag, by way of hoax, my spirits sunk down to Zero 
again. I had put the envelope into the fire, and was' holding the card 
carelessly, just to cast my eye over it before I served it in the same manner, 

when I read^ Mr. C C 's compKmenU to Mr, Browmhttfy, and wiU 

he happy of the honour of his company on Wednaday next, to tea and 
supper at seven o*chck. Unable at first to comprehend its meaning, I 
read it over again, and was still unable to decide in my own mind whedier 
to take it in jest or earnest; but I remembered tiwt the day mentioned 
was Mr. C. C 's birth-day, when he would come of age, and not tiD 
then was I satisfied that it was intended as a serious invitation to a social 
party— ;and then remembered having seen such things in some of the shop- 
windows, at the west end of the town. ^ And is this,* cried I, ^ from injr 
old school-feUow Blunt Charley, as they used to call him at school— ^has he 
been pared down to modem etiquette, and begun to ape the manners of 
his betters? — ^Then are they indeed his betters, for truly th^ have more 
wealth, and I now fear what I before disbelieved, that they have at least 
as much sense. I always thought him their superior in the latter point tiD 
now." But, accustomed to doubt my own judgment, I began to Iwk at 
the thing in a different light, to argue with myself whether the worid might 
not be right, and I wrong. What an advantage would it be to- society, 
if all the transactions of men could be reduced to a setded form, bat 
especially in their epistolary concerns. What disputes it might save ! There 
would be no longer any disputes on the doubtful meaning of a word, sar- 
casm and satire might be abolished. There would be no more danger <^ a 
trait of genuine feeling or amiable sensibility escaping to give safaject of 
ridicule, than of a grammafical error or a false metaphor, to refresh the 
palate of friendly criticism. It seems likewise that a strong argument may 
be drawn from analogy in favour of this formal correspondence ; for as the 
object is to protect the weak from the insults of the strong, and to reduce 
'the state of every man to a common level of muscular power-*-80 the effect 
. of this refinement upon feeKng might be to reduce the power of intefiect 
to an universal equality, and ignorance might then no longer have to "^ hide 
its diminished head," but might stalk abroad in fidi day, seeoie fiom the 
detection of wisdom or experience : 

• 

Then, the hold and coward, 
The wise and fool, the artist andiinread, 
Tk^ hard and soft, seem all affin'd and kin :— 

. .1* 
which operation, to cqpeak in the language of a stock broker, would give a 
rise to riches over kiMwledge of 20 per cent. What might be (he effects of 
such a system upon the unfortunate race of Authors, I will not pretend to 
divine ; but I cannot think it would be less calamitous than, the blue bags 
and blade robes. ^ Farewell, a long farewell," might they exdaim, to all 
slandeis, breach of promises, guarantees, parole agreemenfs, &q. &c. Crim. 
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€on»'» etett would he^ haU dieir attmcfioDs, and brie&> half their knedi/ 
Boandal w^old ezciaim that there had been a devastation of all that g}je4 
life to life ; while on the other hand lean Propriety would fatten on the' 
vapoum of stagnant fMiasions. Here my theory broke down — I took my" 
cup lo wash down the dry subject; but my tea^ not partaking of any of the 
waimth of my niminations, but rather of tilie frigidity of the fashion I 
depfscated, I took one sup as a cooling draught to my feverish sensibility^ and 
emptied the rest into the slop-basin, iost then a thought struck me^ like one of 
those important philosophical truths which accidefit alone discloses — thtitf t 
reasoned — my tek has cooled. Why hasit aooled ? From a natural inclination, 
or di8position> which all warm bodies have to give out caloric ; nmy not ihii» 
princi(4e> thought I, be applied moie universally? nay, even to morals and 
feelings? And then I have at once a Newtonian cause, both efficient and 
true, for fashionable refinement It is no longer a graducd depravity of man- 
ners^ but the effect of a natural and pre-existent cause. The manners, I 
then called to mind, have, according to general report, become lestf 
Warm than fonneriy, and this to my new theory was ^ confirmation strong 
as proofs of holy writ f* so I resolved to write a full elucidation of the decaif 
of heats. The pleasure of this reverie absorbed for a moment my former 
warmth, and turned the flood of thonght another way. However it soon 
ebbed again, and my feelings now vented themselves upon the 
offending card, which in a moment of disgust I tore up, and, not to give 
it a chance of exposing its own folly, stuffed it between the bars of the grate ; 
and as I watched its last qparks, ^Thus," cried I, *' perish all the enemieci 
to unshackled friendship and genuine feeling !" 

I immediately Sat down to pen an answer :—^ Mr. Brownstudy's comi^i' 

ments to Mr. C. C ^ deeply regrets** — here I paused to consider whether 

^ deeply^ was not an unnecessary word, and might not offend good-brtedingt 
by di8CO\ ering a sparit of real feeling. I accordingly erased it and pro' 
ceeded, — ^^tfae cause which will prevent him from accepting his kind invita^ 
tion. Here I should have stopped, and the thing would have done weU 
enough, but feeling got tilie better of me — and I added, ^ He is also sorry 
that he has no poUie tetter-writer, or printed forms, to return his answer 

in terms of fashionable correctness ; jMr.B. trusts therefore that Mr. C. C 's 

goodness," which latter word was written over a» erasure of friemdildp, 
''will place all errors in that respect to the score of ignorance, ratilier than 
to any intentional offence." I folded it up, sealed and directed it, and 
placed it on the table ready to be sent to the post ^ > 

Afler* this was over, and I begaiCi to cool a litde on the subject, I be- 
thought me of the invitation, and reflected on the feast of observation I 
might enjoy in such. a meeting; I began to waver in my fdrm^r determina- 
tion, li^e letter Was not yet gone ; Siefe Was still time to retract ; and if 
I should accept the invitation, 1 could be none the worse, and might be some- 
thing the better. Besides, the true reason of my refusal might only expose 
me to ridicule, and a false one I disdained to give. It is with those things 
for which we have the inclination, as with poof chastity ; when once we admit 
the ^t/* /should/' it is all over with us, ''he who hesitates is lost" So it 
proved with me ; and the result was, that the note followed the card, and I 
made up my mind to foltew the fashion, however unfeshionably. 

Having thus dicqposed of the invitation, I heaved a sentimental sigh, 
thanked my stats that fortune, had placed me in a sphere where the corrod- 
ing rast of refinement had not yet penetrated, nor spread its baleful influ- 
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epce; wbere the name yvtandtyet wiiolly dSqoned from fte aittnieti?6 fonn 
of fiiendsliip, and where Hie pndn^ ftonest^ opeft-beailed fin^MtAaii ii^ 
stOl be founds though sunronnded by tiie pdfe and perfiinieiy of ibl^gii 
politesse. And thov^ these be now hover^g 6ver my own aplKre^ read)|r tt> 
descend when honesty shall grve (hem pkee^ yet, ere Aey feH, I thut iht 
I shall have ascended to that sphere, where the fonns of ftieUdsfaip sMl b6 
no more confounded with the marks of hypoerisy^ or feenfig ^ceio|riroii)i0ed 
for the sake of refinement. 



TO MARCO BOQSZARIKf. 

SuBLiMtiiY aiMendcftI thy sdaiy 

Boonrri, — ^thoH chief of the brave ! 
How serene was thy death in the battle*8torm's roll. 

How tranqail uiy glorioas grave ! 

Thy spirit was radiant in light, 

A beantiAil star of the morning I 
It shone mid the host of the firmament bright. 

And glanced in the time of the dawning t 

The fam'd classic land of thy birth. 

Awoke at thine echoing voice ; 
And tiie shades of the ancients descended to earth, 

As it summoned their children to rise. — 

In the conflict's infuriate tide. 

With a band of thv cJiosen ones round thee, 
And stemming the flood oJT the enemy's pride, 

Tlie laurels of victoiy crowned mee. 

When the foe vras dispersing and fled, ** 

The career of thy gallantry dosed. 
And thy spirit rejoined the illustrious dead, 

And tny form with their ashes reposed. 

Thou art set in the noon-tide of fame, 

Thy spirit has fled in Its glory. 
But the lustre that plays round the patriot's name, 

ShaU brighten the annals of st<Mry ! . 

1. R. 



TO ***** *. 

I saw. thee, when in attitude of prayer 

Thy countenance was raised towards the sky, 

Pale as the hoes of angel purity! 
Withopt one tinee of eattl^ passion there: 
WMle the Inxuramce of thine auburn bair 

Shaded thy brow, and half conceal'd the eye 

Which spuided with celestial brilliancy. 
I thought thee like some gttardian seraph 6air, 
Who his appointed eharge on earth Is tending; 

' But ever and anon ma looka of Ittlit 
Are to his native clime of bliss ascenmnc. 

As there he longs asain to wing his flight ! 
— And though my knee before my Ood was bendii^, 

I worsbipp'd thee, his emanation bright f 

I. '«. 
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The MeoBRii Tbaveujssl, a Popular DemmipAon, Geographical, Histo- 
rical^ and Topograi^cai^ of the various Countries of the Globe. Vol. I. 
Palbstinb. 18mo. Plates and Maps. London. James X)uncan. 

This Woik is a condensation of the roost interesting and valuable doca- 
ments that are to be found in the works of our recent travellers^ and is 
edited by a gentleman obviously acquainted with the nature of his office^ 
from the isaae, perspicuity^ and diligence, with which he has executed it 
The Wofk is printed in an elegant cabinet fonn, is ornamented with Cop- 
per Plates' and Maps, and will doubtless prove a valuable addition to the 
libraries of all classes of '^ his Majesty's liege subjects." 

The fir€$ent state of ^ God's chosen people," in the bmd of their fore- 
fetheis, is laconically and enei^tically depicted. Their numbers, posses- 
sions, jS^asIs, synagogues, peculiarities, and the beauty of their females, are 
tints deKneated. 

^The Jews reside chiefly on the edge of Mount Zion, and in the lower 
pari of the eity, near the shambles, Whidi, in summer, are dreadfully offen- 
sive. T%^ number is 10,000 ; an amazing increase, within the psust ^tuitg 
years. 

^Many of &6 Jews are rich and in comfortable circumstances, iind pos- 
sess a good deal of prt^ity in Jerusalem ; but they are careful to conceal 
their wealth, and even their comfort, from the jealous eye of their rulers, 
lest by awakening their cupidity, some vile, indefensible plot should be 
devised t§ their prejudice, la going to visit a respectable Jew in the holy 
city, it is a common thing to pass to his house over a ruined fore-gronn^ 
and np an awkward outside stair, constructed of rough uhpplished stones^ 
that tott» under die foot ; but it mtproves as you ascend, and at the top 
has a respeetable aj^peaianee, as it ends in an agreeable platform in front 
of the hoose. On enilering the home itself, it is found to be clean and well 
Airxiiaiied; the soias ate coveted .witii Persian carpets, and the peopljB seem 
happy to receive you. The visitor is entertained with coffee and tobacco, 
a» is the custom in (^ houses of the Turks and Christians. The ladies 
presented tiiettiselves with an ease and addiess that surprised me, and 
recalled to my memo^ tibe pleasing society of Europe, lliis difference of 
mantter arises fk»n«iany of the Jewish ftumilies m Jerusalem Jiaving resid- 
ed in Spem* and P)9rti^, where die females had rid themselves of the 
cruet domestic fetters of tiie East, and, on returning to their beloved land, 
had very prcq>erly maintained their jnsdy acquired freedom and rank in 
flOGsety. They almpst all speak a broken Italian, so dmt c<mversation goes 
en without the dumsy aid of an iat^reter." 

THE FEAST OF THE PASSOVER. 

^It was iM fea£^ of die Passover^lind they were all eating unle^ve&e4 bread ; 
seme of if^eh was presentij^ to aie as a curiosity, and I peitook of it, 
merely ^f I might Imve tfae'^^ratification of eaiing unleavened bread with 
^e sen^ and daughters of Jaedb in Jenisalem; it is very inripid fare^ and 
no one would eat it from choice. For the same reason I went tp the syna- 
gogue, of which there are two in JemsaJem, although I visited only one. 
The ^frm of weUfa^ is the same as in this coantry, and I believe in every 
country whiek the- lews iflAuui^it The females hiu^e vsepamte part of die 
0ynttgogiiteis bk linrope> and in die Christian churobes aU over the Levant 
They are not, however, expe^^ted t» be frequeiit or nsgnlar in ifam atte^^ 
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daiic^ on publip worship. The ladies generally make a point of gouig on 
Ibe Sunday, that is the Friday night or Saturday momuigy after ihej ai^ 
named; and being thus introdac<ed in their new capacity, on<^a year is 
condide^d as a sufficient compliance, jon their, part, with the ancient injqpo 
tion, to assemble themselves together in the house of piayer like the 
votaries of some Christian establishments, the Jewesses tEiijAniAre to the 
prayers of their priests tiian to their own." 

THE SYNA0OOUB8. 

^The synagogues in Jerusalem are both fsoor and small, not ewii^te 
the poverty of their possessors, but to the prudential motives above^oeiv 
tioned." 

THE JEWESSES. 

^The Jewesses in lerusalem speak in a decided and firm tone> mVke 
the hesitating and timid voice of the Arab and Turkish females; and claim 
the European privilege of differing from their husbands, and mainlaioing their 
own opinions. They are fair and good-looking: red and auburn hair are by 
no means uncommon in either of the sexes. I never saw any of them with 
veils ; and was informed that it is the general practice of the Jewesses in 
Jerusalem to go with their faces uncovered; they are the only females then 
who do so. Generally speaking, I think they are disposed to be rather of 
fL plethoric habit ; and the admirers of sise and softness in the fair sex^ will 
find as regularly well-built fatties, with double mouldings in the neck and 
chin, among the felr daughters of Jerusalem, as among the fairer danghten 
of England. They seem particularly liable to eruptive diseases; and the 
want of children is as great a heart-break to them now as it was in the days 
of Sarah. 

^ In passing iip to the synagogue, I was parttculaxly strack with &e 
me^ and wretched appearance of the houses on both aides of the streets, 
as well as with the poverty of their inhabitants. Some of the old men and old 
women had more withered and hungry aspects than any otf our race I erer 
saw, witih the exception of the cavemed dames at Gamou in Egyptisa 
Thebes, who might have sat in a stony field as a picture of famine the year 
af%er the flood. The nght of a poor Jew in Jerusalem has in it scHPsethiBg 
peculiarly affecting. The heart of this wwiderful people, in whatever dime 
they roam, still turns to it as the city of their promised rest They take 
pleasure in her ruins, and would lick the very dust for her sake, Jerosalem 
is the centre around which the exiled sons of Judah build, in airy dreams> 
the mansions of their future greatness. In whatever part of the world he 
may live, the heart's desire of a Jew, when gathered to his fiathers, in to 
be buried in Jerusalem. Thither they return from Spain and Pprtagal> 
from Egypt and Barbary, and other countries nmong which they have bees 
scattered ; and wheuy after all their longings, and idl their struggles up tiie 
'sieeps of fife, we see them poor, and blmd, and naked in the streets of 
their once happy Zion, he must have a cold heart that can remain nniouched 
by their sufferings, without uttering a prayer that the light of a reconciled 
countenance would shine on the darkness of Judah, and the' day-s|ar of 
Bethlehem arise in their hearts." 

JEMUSALBIL 

^ The Jews are the best cicesones in Jemsalem, beciuise.thfy .genenily 
^ve the ancient names of places, which the guides and inter^^ters belong- 
ing to the difierent convents do not They are not forward in prtieiitillg 
themselves, and must generally be sooght fon" 
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THE PLBA8URM OJP MEL^CaOLY. 

^'Ohl thereVacharm, — aspelL 
In Sorrow's plaindye meanire.'' 

Lit. Mag. 

r' \ 

Of all the various pleasures of which the human mind is capable, the 
sensations caused by gloomy and melancholy thoughts are the most sensibly 
felt, and yet» at the same time, die least underatood or defined. Not only 
can we folly enter into the feelings of mourning and dejected fiiends or 
companions, — not only can we readily believe that they find a real delight 
in brooding over their own misfortunes, — but we can ourselves participate 
in those feelings; — and while we are endeavouring to console them, we 
perceive that we ourselves are imperceptibly affected with the same tender 
and opposite, thoi^h unaccountably mixed, emotions of sorrow and delight 
We see the almost heart-broken parent, bereaved of the only surviving 
hope of perpetuating the name of his family, or deploring the loss of the 
affectionate partner of all his hopes and all his fears, his joys and sorrows, 
his prosperity and adversity; — ^we see the son, whose whole care was wound 
up in the life of a doating mother, and idio now appears inconsolable for 
her loss, — amidst all their fears, amidst all their pangs, still seeking the 
tomb, and weeping over the spot, beneath which are concealed the remains 
of those once so dear to them. And we are at no loss to conceive the 
motive for actions apparently so contrary to reason. The mind feels a secret 
satisfiiction in the contemplation of its sufferings, and finds relief from the 
yeiy quarter firom which all its anguish springs. 

it is to the deep melancholy which pervadess it, that Tragedy owes that 
decided superiority over comic representations, which is acknowledged and 
felt by all. How is the heart moved, how are the passions excited, by the 
raving madness of a Lear, or the gloomy resolution of a Hamlet, when 
they would remain untouched by the finest specimens of Comedy ! 

In nature too, it throws a beauty upon the grandest objects, and heightens 
the effect of the most delightfol prospects. Who does not feel the truth of 
that observation of the ^poet, that beautified die sec^ that was otherwise 
inferior to the rest:" — 

''Suave mari magno torfoanttbns SBquora vertU 
£ terrfi alterius saBvnm spectare dolorem.'' 

For the sight is accompanied by awfully^ moving and sublime, because 
melancholy and pathetic, feelings. 



IDEAS OF THE ANCIENTS. 

The Indian notion, that the worid was supported by an elephant, which 
stood on the back of a tortoise, is surely paralleled in absurdity by that 
idea of some of the ancients, as noticed by Spence, in his PolyiIetis, 
that the heavens were suj^rted by a brazen vault, while they attributed 
the noise of thunder to Jupiter's chariot and horses ratding along that arch ; 
and they supposed he darted the thunder out of his hand from the clouds 
beneath that arch. They also imagined that the whole sea rested on an 
arched woHl, under which' ample space were the habitations of the sear 
gods and goddesses. 
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MOES PnO^BEClES Pom POOA ttOBIft'S ilLHANAGK. 
St€ New Monthly Magazine for March. 



Wren maids, about to marry, 
Shall qnickly change thefr mffiih; 
WlMn filtttoiifi CapUtit Parry 
A iloftlieni pvssi^ fiada; 
When cits shun turtle dinners, 
'llielr daughters hate a bait ; 
then cduflt yotir bteads. ye Otters, 
The tky* abMt td fall f 

Whes natliort eeaae to teribUe, 
And taotes ceaie to vex ; 
V^hen Lawyers find no quibble, 
Theii* cased to perplet ; 
Wh^ Whi^ and Tories ihltlgle, 
Fishwmneo cease to bawl ; 
The% rhymersy qaityoHr jiogle. 
The sky'ff about to fall ! 

tVhen Mrs. Hj?. of Che^pside,. 
At Almack's t^es her place ; 
When LaHy HlMriet Highprid^ 
The ciTie baHa Aatt gme« ; 
When tiny boys love bixcbea,. 
And shun an apple-stall ; 
Then, usnri&ts, build up Chttfcheff,, 
TMsky^AlMMlttolUlf 

WhcDjohB B«ll ioYto atorralUMii^ 

And Paddy shuns a row ; 

When Scotchmen sWear their ikatioii 

Ptiodnces ttbthing notr ; 

When RIcMnA mniii's spi^kidies^ 

Toof^ drovers shall appal ; 

Then shul your shopiL ye leeches. 

The sky's about to tauf 

Who Frendnhes cfaaie to ttuptfp 
And Oeitaians love a spiea ( 
When Stock, the city dsaper, 
l^rime Mhhistier shall be ; 
When Hume in place r^dtoeS) 
Hard by Westminster Hall ; 
Then, preachers, raise your voices. 
Hie sky's about to fall! 

Wlleli in the east deseeadiag^ 
The sun s^all set at noon ; 
When air-balloons ascending, 
ShMl journey to the titoon; 
Wiiien ptiailiieM on the trMHtttdll, 
Are ha^y oae and htt ; 
Then dieer. ye wretches fed illf 
The sky's abouUo fidl ! 



Allah AmALWiir. 
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ckftuvt PAB»¥*8 mkiina^ ARcnfio votaos. 

^ 

Pfe^ VoyagM (yf DliiBDfrerjrhftTe posnned lo stxoag a claim upoa 
patronage^ a^thdde for findkig a Nordi^west panAge from the Atlantic iato» 
the Pacific Ocean. "fhiB object has, from time to time, engaged the attention^ 
of our Gotetame^dt ^ nearly 300 years. The prosecution of tiie attempt 
has employed the talents, and exercined the powers, of Mvend of onr 
ablest seamen : and, with means of a very inadequate descijpticMi, they 
have overcome many ^fficnlties, and made discoveries, which have not 
olily establish^ the re^iition (^ our circumnarigatorB, bat have added to 
the credit and importance of their ooontry. The passage*— if there be one 
•^•^y doubtleito, either within the limits of the Briturh Dominioda, or in their 
immediate vicinity ; so that whe&er its discovery la e&cted, or the mNs- 
existence of it pfoved> ^re must be a considerable advance ittsde towasda 
perfeeting the gebgrdphy of this pait of our widely^cstended empne. It 
is impofldibie, therefore, to pursue this object vrithoot reapagteanyinqmr* 
■tant advantages. 

ITie difficulties attending &e attempt to find Aia passage by saiUag 
through Lancaster Sound, having been clearly ascertained danng Ckptm 
Parry's former Voyage, &e Lords of the AdB^ndty detjjenimied to examine 
whe€ier it could not be effected by passmg through aoBw (me of liw mrm- 
rous inlets, scattered along the Western coast of HadMn's Bay. Ge«dd 
such a one be found—being far son^ of Lancaster Soaid-— it 8eea»d 
highly probable diat it would be sitnsfllod in 4k ciiiHite whera the eflbots of 
the winter might be of shortet ^ratten, and conseffoeiiiiy the nam&Akm 
open, ibr a much kmger piMiod. The dkeov^ry of Pmoc Regent's Inle^ 
in the preceding Voyage, h^d out a strong prasaMptMNi that tii» sea 
extended itself belnnd the Western coast of JiiidMB*s Bay, and at no very 
remote distance from it ; and that &e la»d» known to exist here, an^t be 
formed of one or more isl«idl, between which tin passage aoatd he made. 
This coast had been so frar examined by formtr navigatoiSy ao to|iiec]ttde 
amy expectation of finding it to the South of, or Hunn^ Waffor Bay. 
Captain F^rry was thisrefore iflstnieted to cottiaMlo^ hb eiMmmaitiflii in 
Repulse Bl&y, and If unsuocessfid there, to direct fa^ eoteam noHhwards, 
dnrveyihg the whole line of coast as he plPOeeeded so stdoliy,^ as to ascex^ 
t»n the existence of a strail leading into the Polar Sea, or t» pat the que»- 
Cioft completely at rest as Ihr as rehi^d tl» that quarter. 

The preparations With regard to the bhips, dioir aot^ ofieers, crews^ 
and instnimente, were as com^^ete ais possible : tiie deoonption oi vess^ 
best suited fot ^da sort of service, and ki these sea% had been ascertained 
by prevtotts voyages. Expenenee had p(»i^d out whakloMl been belbve 
wanting, to protect the men from the inconveniences necessarily resulting 
from the extrenoM severity of the climate, in ^hich it was likely &ey would 
harve to spend one or more winters ; and these were guarded against with 
a prudence, foresight, and mgenuity, h^hly creditaUe to the ability and 
humanity of those distmguished persons, tmder whose ini^ection and con- 
trol 'flte whole wt» oonducted. Hie births were removed from the ship's 
sides, and ^ men took ^hr rest in hanmiocks slung for the pmpose. A 
Sybrester's stove wa» fitted up to -distribute warm air through ^ various 
parte of each slnp, and tilis was (bond to* answer the purpose so clliM^uaHy, 
that at the tnfling expend^ure of a bushel of coals in twenty-four honn^ 
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the temperature of the internal parts of the yessek was maintained at about 
60^ of Fahrenheit; when that of die atmosphere was 3(h below Zero. Hie 
breath no longer formed a sheet of ice on substances adjoining the sailors 
diving' their repose ; bsty amidst the ligonrs of an aretic winter, they slept 
ia apartments wanner and more comfortable, than nine out of ten of their 
countTfmen at home. . > 

The olfioerS'Were all men of science, and very respectable fHroficients in 
▼ariooB bnuiehes of leamingy not necessarily connected with their profes- 
sional 4laties. And here occurs the only omission which can be said to have 
ensted — die Expedition i^ras not acccnnpanied by a professed Naturalist^ 
which we think it ought to have been. *^ Whatever is worth doing at all, 
IS' worth doing well :^ this is an opinion which the Lords of the Admiralty 
evidently felt, and for which, in the case of this Expedition, they made 
every provision, with this single exception. . The officers had various and 
important duties to attend to, which {ffecluded their adequately performing, 
this part of the service, Hiey have indeed done much, and it raises our 
admiration of their ardour and industry to a very high pitch, when we ob- 
serve how much they have done to supply this omission, without Ruling in, 
attention to any of those objects more particularly connected with their 
Bespective appointments. 

Every preparation being completed, the Fury and the Hecia, the shqv 
appointed for this service, took their departure from the Nore on the 8th of 
Alay, 1821. To facilitate the object of their voyage, the Nautilus accom- 
panied them as a storenihip, with orders to return as soon as she had trans- 
slnpped the stores she carried for them, after their arrival at the ice« Pass- 
ing through the Pentland Firth, and across the Atlantic, they reached tb^ 
ice near tibe entrance of Hudson's Straits, on the 18th of June. Captain 
Pasryimm^ffiately proceeded to clear the Nautilus of the stores intended 
for the ships under his command, but was not able to complete this opera^ 
tion until .die 30tL On the following day the Nautilus commenced her 
v(^rage homewards, and the ships belonging to the E^>edition pursued 
tiieir course up Hudson's Straits. 

. It may seem remarkable that, when Captain Middleton was emfdoyed on 
a series of discoveries up these Straits, about the middle of the last cen- 
tury» the observations made and reported by him and his officers, after 
ocular demonstration, should have been disputed by persons at home, who 
had no evidence at all to guide them, but only arguments drawn from sup- 
position and a fanciiiil hypothesis. Such, however, was the fact; and 
Captain Parry, having so great a trust devolved upon him, felt no small 
difficulty in determining how far he ought to depend upon information, 
boldly impugned at the time it was published, seeing that the safety of all 
under his command, as well as the final result of his labours, might be in- 
volved in his determination. 

. Whilst the Commander was agitated by such considerations, the Expedition 
was making its way up the Straits, from the north shore of which it was 
visited by a tribe of Esquimaux on the 21st of July. As these were the 
first of that race which they had seen since they entered on their present 
voyage, so they were by far th^ worst specimen of their race. Familiarized 
to European intercourse, they had largely imbibed the corruptions, without 
having acquired any of the advantages, of civilization. They were exceed- 
in^y dever in nudung a bargain, remarkably dexterous in thieving, and 
void of idl shame when detected ; whilst their habits were filthy and dis- 
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gustmg in the extseme. These thuts do not appear |o have been tdiefed 
by one redeeming quality. ^ Two women alongside the Heck offeied to 
barter their children for aome article of trifling value, beginning very deli- 
berately to strip them of their clothes, which they did not choose to consi- 
der as included in the intended bargain." 

Continuing his comrse westward, without any remaikable oconneiice. 
Captain Parry entered an inlet on Southampton Isbnd, which he hoped 
would have brought him into the welcome passage ; but to his disappmnt- 
ment, he found himself embayed in a magnificent harbour, of great ext^t 
and security, and winch, in any more hospitable cliniate, would be of the 
first importance. Having discovered this on the birth^hiy of the Duke of 
York, he named it after his Royal Highness, and retraced his course to 
proceed to the westward ; in doing which be entered Repulse Bay before 
he was fully aware of it, and decided the dispute between. Captain Mid- 
dleton and Secretary Dobbs, in favour of the former. Coasting all round 
this bay in boats, the continuity of land was ascertained ; and on the fol« 
lowing day he renewed his voyage through the frozen strait On the Nor- 
thern shore a passage seemed to open itself. Captain Lyon, who cm&- 
manded the Hecla, undertook to explore it with a party in a boat, and per> 
formed the service under circumstances of great difficidty, increased by the 
unfavourable state of the weather. He retained on the 25th, vrithout hav- 
ing found it passable. On the 27th another passage was attempted with 
better success throi^h a strait which was named Hurd's Channel. 

The shores were carefully surveyed by parties in boats, but without any 
beneficial results, and after proceeding to the North till the 6di of Septem- 
ber, they were forced back to Southampton Island by a contrary wind, 
and a current full of large masses of ice. Thus a month was lost in con- 
tending with difficulties, winch were found insurmountable. 

But the sea was soon cleared of this ice, and they had a fine run to the 
northward, and entered a bay, which they called Hoj^r's Inlet It proved 
impervious, as did a larger adjoining one, to vdiich they gave the name of 
Lyon's Inlet In surveying these and Gore's Inlet, and correcting the sur- 
vey with the parts of the coast before examined, they spent the remaining 
portion of open weather, and on the 8th of October they entered a bay on 
the South side of Winter Island, where, they took their station for the winter. 

The first summer was thus terminated, and though no success had been 
obtained as to the object of the undertaking, yet a gpneat deal had been 
accomplished. They had carefully surveyed more than 200 leagues of 
coast, and ascertained that no passable strait or opening existed along the 
w^hole extent of it, and they had so far shown where 3ie passage did not 
exist lliey had done this under circumstances of great perU and difficulty^ 
and proved themselves fully competent for the arduous service in which 
they were engaged. 

Traces of Esquimaux inhabitants were observed continually, during the 
whole of this period, by the parties who were on shore. Budt the people 
themselves do not appear to luve been met with more than once, after they 
had left Hudson's Straits, up to the period of their arrival at Winter Island. 
TheBfi last differed much from the former, being cleanly in their habits, and 
displaying much more intelligence and good feeling : they were also sim- 
ple and honest ; only one occurrence of a contrary natore took place, in- 
volving two individuals, and which compromised the character of no other. 

Jl^in-deer were frequently seen during this period, bat they were in 
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nyiyed aw^y firom the spot. Th^ mzneraiogkiil eliaracter of the land in Ais 
jneighl>(mftiopd cootipa^ the same aii'tJiM 1^ described^* 

When tb^y retomed frnm tins excursion^ Ihey fbmid a Boutheiiy breeze 
had cleared 'die sea of afl the floating ice, and they pnnmed their eoarse 
northward, with an nna8\ial f^dlity^ and had tbe additional pleasure of 
finding the l|tnd tamed a point or twp tp the W. of W. Af Ijiey advanced, 
the wdrqsses became very nujneroas, and alRnrjed ovtr mariners exc^ent 
sport : they were -collected in flocks of firom twelve to drirty eadi, on 
pieces of floaling i%;e ; when fired at, iikfj sh^w^d litde dispMtion to 
move, and wlien attacked inbre dosely, il^ey manifested a strong inclina' 
tion to repej force by force. Three were hfupooned wMst in Ac water, 
and killed. ' When Ant ^itmck, tiiey became luripns ; one mad^ an attack 
on'Captain I^ypn^s boat^ $md injured several of the pl|U)ks widi its enor- 
mous tuslLS. They also imited tl^ir strength tp defend each other^ as the 
q)erm whales in the jSouth Seas are often fbun.d to do: The largest 
walrus killed by the Fuigr'^ boats weighed near^jr flfteeA hundred w«iglil 
and a half, fmd was by no means jremark^e for its dimensioDS : beinr 
thin^ and in bad condition, they produced very fitde o3, but the lean part oi 
&e flesh ws^i much relished by all who felt no repi:^gnapce to it on account 
ef its dajk colour. We prejmnje Aese would be veiV few in number f 
the genersd opinion is reported to hs^ve coincided wim Aat of Captidii' 
Cook, wbo considered the fledi of the walrus as ^ excellent marine bc^* 

On the 17th they had the mortification to find their fipirther progress ttr 
flie North completely stopped, by a barrier of ice, which had i^ot yet been 
broken up : they put into the i^and Igtooiik, where tiiey fbUQti another 
tribe|of Esquimaux, one tdiich they had pot previously met wi4^ but whose 
dispositions and intentions were as kind Qnd fiiendly as thqse of any of 
the fi)rmer. On the l^th Captain liyon undertook an excu^inon over the 
ice, to examine iSie country beyond % firom whi^ he returned 09 4ie 31st 
It contributed to extend tb€!ir knowiedge of |he natives/ and tiromcte the 
good understancfing already sid>sisting between them, ^ J^fii^ no dis- 
covery of 4tnj[>ortance. 

Two instances of remkikable magnetip attraction occm^td dating fteSt" 
stay at ftis island. On '&e -Bth they succeeded ia kHling a {dack whafe*, 
wmch afforded ^em a jieasonaible supply of ofl ; ivhlte whdes a^Qrwanfe 
diDwed Itiemselves in ftbuodance, but -diery were so witfy, that ^rerj 
attempt to catoh, 4iem proved firuitless. Paitiai disruptions of m^ cxm- 
tinued to take place^ but npt sufficient to open a passage, JSevenJ e^etpr" 
«ion8 were made oveil^nd during &e interval, to examoe 4&e coast, and 
Hi length they reaf^d a poin;! wUeh pppeared so dedidedl^to tuqitiiu^ 
widies> that Captain P«try jiatned it Cape Nordi E^t, in confide^ expee- 
tatio9 that it would proye the extrejne point of conrtinentaA ^limd in-^uit 
direction. The inlet adjoining evidently led to the westwurd, itnd the tide 
came Ihrough it so full 9jad strongs that he liad no .d£>]ibt remaining on |us 
mind, of tins being a passage liuougfa to the Western, or Pcdar S^ ; and 
to perpetoato the meoiory of the jsihips .byjvhich it "(^bb first enteve4^^ ^ 
odied it 'die Stndt of 4ie Furv and the^da. 'They passed this op tiie 
26tb> butbadJAot gone far bemre theyli^d the iportinoition of finding jt 
completely blocked up by a fixed barrier of ice. Alter repeated atteaiuls 
to find anoflier passage, a^d waiting in hopes of a discnptipn of 4& 
barrier, which never took place, Ihey rctpmed to look out for a station 
where they might lay up tiie M^ in •apparen1%afetyf(»r the whofter. 'Ths 
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officers Were unaniinoiisly of opinion^ that it would be att«ided with great ' 
danger to pass Uiat season in the Straits, and that there was no promise of 
any advantage from attempting it, that could counterbalance the risks. 
They therefore returned to IglooUk, as the place ofiering die greatest con- 
Teniences for that purpose. 

The events of Ihe second summer had therefore aceomplished the intent 
of the Eb^dition : they had found a pauage; but attendant circnmstances 
f<nrbade ^eir going through it. They had pursued their survey of it by ex-' ' 
cursions on the shore and ice so far, as to ascertain the existence of a sea • 
beyond it, at the distance of about sixty miles from the Eastern entrance - 
&ey had surveyed all the intermediate coast, from the point where the 
labours of the preceding summer terminated, to the shores at some dis- 
tance to the North of the Straits ; and though they did not actually sail to 
the mouth of Barrow's Straits, yet the communication by sea irom Fox's 
Channel to Baffin's Bay, cannot be doubted ; and they continued active 
operations until the season had set in with such severity, that they had to 
cut through the ice for the extent of four thousand three hundred and forty- 
three feet, before they could lay up the ships in a situation of security. 

The well-being of the rfiips and men was attended to with the same 
diligence and solicitude as during the preceding winter, but not exactly 
upon the same plan. The situation of the vesseki rendered die exhibition 
of theatrical pieces less convenient; they were tiierefore discontinued • but 
the constant intercourse with a tribe of the natives afforded so much amuse* 
ment, as to prevent any feeling of the want of them, and the season passed 
with as much comfort and pleasure as could reasonably foe ejcpected. The 
utility of snow, 33 a nonrconductor of heat, was so well ascertained, that 
the ships were in<?losed in a body of it three or forfr feet in thickness,' and 
a covering of eight inches deep was applied to the decks. A space round 
each vessel was inclosed by a snow wall of about twelve feet high, whith 
feniished ^oe.for walking and exercise, sheltered from tlie blasts of the 
wind : the schedbsi were revived, and diligently attended. 

On the 1st of December another yeiy singular instance of para selense 
occurred : a false moon appeared on each side of the true one, and at the 
distance of 23<> firom it Parhelia were frequent^ and usoi^y at the same 
angular distance of 23* firom the sua. One of these occurred on the 23d 
of January, 1823, and was. very confidently predicted by several Esqui- 
maux, who, were at the ship some hours before sun-rise. It is surprising 
that a race so little eivilia^d should take more than a superstitious notice of 
such events, muchiess could we expect them to have observed any signs 
preceding their appearance ; and which had escaped the notice of scientifia 
persons, and even professed meteorologists. Nor does it appear that any 
enquiry was made, or any information obtained, of the symptoms from 
which they deduced their expectation. 

About this period Captain Parry came to a resolution to remove ftwn the 
Hecla to the F^ry; such stores as the hitter might be in need of for the 
further prpseention of the enterprize, and send the former home. He was 
induced to adopt this course, by the desire of prosecuting the undertaking 
without the loss of another season, which must necessarily have taken 
place, if both shipfs had returned ; and by the urgency of communicating 
to the Admiralty correct information of all that had been accomplished • 
more particularly, as he had been informed, that if no hews arrived before 
Ae close of that year, it :W0uld be presumed that he had penetrated the 
Polar Sea, and was making his way by Icy Cape mto the Pacific Ocean: 
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in wUch case a store-ship would be sent round Cape Hcnm^ lo atme eaily^ 
iifc the spring of 1824^ at a plaoe named to him, there to wait his arrival. 
Some of the stores were ■ remold for i&i's purpose-^ when S3rroplomB of 
sGuryy aj^ieared amongst the crews^ and die eJTects of sach a con^liUttt^ 
during such a length of yoy age as must have been anticipated^ and amongst 
a company who Imd afan^ady spent two yean in those sovetie ^mates, in- 
duced Captain Parry to giv«e up that part of his ]^an^ and adopt tibe more 
prudent one, of returning home With both ships^ which he effected withont 
meeting with any event which caBs ibr present observatio». 

The time spent at Winter Island was not altogether lost fto the object of 
the Expedition : amongst the natives^ who were in the habit of frequenting 
the fiUps^ there were some whose superior intelligence marked them as 
persons very likely to furnish information which might be useful in the ftir- 
t^er prosecution of the voyage. A vt^oman named IHgliuk wfis deoidetfly 
pre-eminent^ and she seenft to have possessed a mind of such powers^ ths^ 
we cannot help feeling a regret that she had not been bom in a countiyv 
and. amoi^t a society^ where (hey could have been employed to some 
valuaMe purpote. 

Captain Parry conceived that she might be made to understand the 
nature of a chart ; he therefore endeavom^d to interest her mind in the 
formation of one^ not by scale^ but by drawing the coast by hand> with all' 
its sinuosities ; and having made her comprehend th6 business tn which he 
wajs ei^agedy he prevailed on her to carry it forwUrd-4-she ^M. so ; and as 
she proceeded to £11 one sheet/ anodier and another were added^ until she 
had run over twelve or thirteen sheets of paper. The chart thus obtained' 
wa4^ manifestly incorrect^ yet it gave i]!i£E>rmation whi(eh^ if it coidd have- 
been depended on^ would have been e^etremely valuable. Captaih Parry 
thoiught that probably the large scale upon wludi it was drawn, and the 
operation of adding sheet to sheets might have been the <^use of those* 
deviations from the- truth, of which he was ^eady sensible ; he &erefere 
explained to her that he wished to have the same drawn on a much smaller' 
compass, and supplied her wi& the requisite materials. Accordingly ^e 
b^^gian, and to his great astonnhnnent and gratification^ corrected iie errors' 
which she had conunitted in the fbrmer, and drew a chart surprisingly' 
ajccurate. By tins tiiey were taught to expect where the passi^ into the 
Polar'Sea might be eflSected^ and they found it, as described. Her draw- 
ing, as .wiell as that of another of the natives, named Ewenal, nritde the 
coast, after paftsaig tiik Strait, run Southward) and at no veiy greats dts- 
t^ce< Captain Parry recollected that^ from tlie top of* a hiU near Repuke 
Bay» he had noticed a peculiar appearance of the heav^is, very much 
resembling the ice blink ; and Messrs. Ross and Bushnan, from die summit 
of another hili^ clearly saw an expanse of water to the westward, with- 
capes and islands; but the sun setting almost as soon as they had 
gained -this view of it, and lakes being numerous in this country, they con- 
cluded that it was only a lai^ piece of water of that kind. We are not 
surprised that, they drew this conclusion — they could hardly hsive expected 
to have found themselves within thirty or forty miles of &ie Pdiar Sea, for 
the interval does not appear to be greater. 

We shall now relate a few particulars descriptive of the inhabitants of 
these regions, and in doing this we shall often employ Captain Pany's own 
words ; the descriptions given by an eye-witness < being not oidy tLe inost- 
correct, but also the most lively and impressive : therefore, elxcept where 
we abridge the Gaptajti^s account, we shaU use his own words. 
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These tribes are wanderers in tKe fullest sense of tlie word ; tHey hav6 
no settled abode, but traverse the country, as a supply of foo^ pt cO^i^ 
Fenience, influences them. They are but few fn number, yet proTba^l^ 
as many as the country is capable of supporting/ witti! the e^^isting means 
of exercising their powers. They are divided into distinct bodies, con- 
fflsting of a few families each ; and when these meet, it does not appear aA 
if they ever united into latger bodies. Indeed, as they have a perfect 
horror df war, there is no ihodve for a union, whicB woiild only rendef 
mor^ diliicult the ufieans pf subsistence. Many individuals must perish- 
for want every winter, ^nd the urgeiit necessities which were endured b^ 
those itk the neighbourhood of the ships; notwithstanding tl^e bounty of 
Captain Parry and his associates, leaves no doubt of the miserable Joi 
which must have befallen them, had they not received this assistkiice< 
Inured to no labour but that of hunting and fishing, they s^eem to have no 
idea of accumulating the fruits of their exertions. The only circumstance 
that offered itself in opposition to this assertion^ being, of their having, on 
one or two occasions, preserved a small quantity of rein-deer's flesh undeif 
some stones ; but to prepare a stock of oil for the use of winter, on whicl^ 
both the light and warmth of their habitations depend — to dry or preserve 
the surplus of food obtained eitlxer by the. chace or fishiiig, seems heydni 
dieir knowledge or capacity; — they live literally from hand to mouthy wail- 
lovdn^ in luxury whilst they have plenty, and pining in want wlien all is 
devoured — yet not neglecting to pursue their game whilst they still have 
plenty, arid exercising much patient perseverance in their endeavours to' 
cafcb it. 

No form of government can be said to exist, in the slightest degi-ec^^ 
amongst this simple people, nor does anyone possess aUy other authority' 
or influence, than what he may derive from liis own personal superiority—' 
a species of distinction that must exist every where, though it is most 
powerfully felt in a state of society like theirs. Iligliuk, before mentioned, 
4;ame in for her full share of confidence ; she seems, moreover, to have 
been actuated by a sense of honour, wliich coidd scarcely have been ex- 
pected t6 subsist among a people so rude and ignorant. She had been' 
charged by Captain Parry with not having fulfilled an engagement, but 
the Captain's own account will best state the case. 

" On the 2Bfh, Okotook and Iligliuk cpming on board^ an occurrence' 
took place, which,, as it shews the disposition of the Esquimaux, and espe- 
cially of one of the most intelligent and interesting among them, Imay^ 
here relate : — Some time before, Iligliuk^ who, from^ the superior neatness^ 
and cleanliness with v^hich she performed her work, was by this time in, 
great request as a sempstress, bad promised to cover for me a little model' 
of a canoe, and had in fact sent it to me by the serjeant of marines, though 
I had not rightly understood from the latter from which of the woiiien it 
came. Believing that she had failed in her promise, I now taxed her with* 
it, when she immediately defended herself with considerable warmth and'^ 
seriousness, but without making me comprehend her meaning. Finding 
that she was wasting her words upon me, she said no more till an hour 
afterwards^ when the serjeant accidentally coming into the cabin, she^ 
ivith the utmost coniposure, but with a decision of manner peculiar to her- 
self, took hold of his arm to engage liis attention, and then looking him 
steadfastly in the face, accused him of not having faithfully executed her 
commission to me. The mistake was thus instantly explained, and I 
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thanked Ili^uk for her canoe. ; but it is impossible for me to deaciibe the 
quiet^ vet proud satisfaction displayed in her countenance, at havmg ihvut 
cleared herself from the imputation of a breach of promise." 

That such a woman should receive marked attention and great mdul- 
gence from our navigators^ follows of course. It was necessary that they 
should avail themselves of every incident which could be improved to 
their o^vn convenience, or the advantage of the Expedition ;. many such 
arose, from the shrewdness and ability of this female; and tuadttey been 
fewer [and less obvious, the mere meeting with one so superior to 
those around her, would naturally enough excite an attention which could 
not fail of creating those vain and self-important feelings, which an un- 
tutored mind like her's can never be expected to subdue. 

'^ I am, however, compelled to acknowledge that, in proportion as the 
superior understanding of this extraordinary woman became more and 
more developed, her head (for what female head is indifferent to praise?) 
began to be turned ^vith the general attention and numberless presents she 
received. The superior decency, and even modesty of her behaviour, 
had combined, with her intellectual qualities, to raise her in our estimation 
far above her companions ; and I often heard others express what I could 
not but agree in, that for Iligliuk alone, of all the Esquimaux women, that 
kind of respect could be entertained, which modesty in a female never 
fails to command in our sex. Thus regarded, she had* always been freely 
admitted into the ships* the quarter-masters at the gang-way never thinking 
of refusing entrance to *^ the wise woman," as they caQed her. Whenever 
any explanation was necessary between the Esquimaux and us, Iligliuk 
was sent for quite as an interpreter; information was chiefly obtEuned 
through her, and she thus found herself rising to a degree of consequence, 
to which, but for us, she could never have attained. Notwithstanding a 
more than ordinary share of good sense on her part, it will not therefore 
be wondered at, if she became giddy with her exsdtation ; assuming oertaiii 
airs which, though infinitely diversified in their operation, accor<iUng to cir- 
cumstances, perhaps universally attend a too sudden accession of good 
fortune in every child of Adam, from the equator to the poles. The con- 
sequence was, that Iligliuk was soon spoiled ; considering her admissiou 
to the ships, and most of the cabins, no longer as an indulgence, but as a 
right, ceased to return the slightest acknowledgment for any kindness or 
present ; became listless and inattentive in unravelling the meaning of our 
questions, and careless whether her answers conveyed the information we 
desired. In short, Iligliuk in February, and Iligliuk in April, were con- 
fessedly very different persons ; and it was at last amusing to recoflect, 
though not very easy to persuade one's self, that a woman, who now sat 
demurely in a chair, so confidently expecting' the notice of those around 
her, and she who had at first, with eager and wild delight, assisted in 
cutting snow for the building of a hut, and with the hope of obtaining a 
single needle, were actually one and the same individual." 

Two of die great sources of human misery, war and fermented liquors, 
are quite unknown to them; this happy ignorance accounts for a great 
portion of the peace and quiet which prevails through their tribes. Void 
of all religious knowledge, and of the noblest feelings of humanity ; the 
perfection of all law, the divine rule of *' doing to others, as we would 
they should do unto' us," is unknown amongst them. Like other un- 
civilized people, they have no notion ofsupporting those who cannot support 
themselves; and the aged, the widow, and die orphan, bfCve litde chance of 
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escaping the effects of destitution. . All their actions are tinged with selfish- 
ness ; they part with nothing but for what they fancy an equivalent; and 
though they accommodate each other^ it is always in expectation that it 
will be returned when opportunity offers. They uniformly desire male in 
preferenoe to female children, as the former alone can contribute to their 
assistance, when subject to the infirmities of increasing years. Children 
are sometimes adopted^ but almost always males ; the case of adopting a 
female is exceedingly rare. 

The acquisition of property can hardly be carried farther than the pos- 
session of arms, a canoe, and seme few very simple articles of necessary 
fiimiture ; and even tliese are far from being very generally coveted. In 
one tribe there were above twenty men capable of managing a canoe, and 
not more than five or six of them possessed, or desired to possess one : 
they have not tamed the rein-deer, nor have they any idea of the relation 
of master and servant. 

Their general character for honesty is very creditable. vThe exceptions 
are very few, and the temptations must often have been very great. Their 
connubial fidelity has no claim to oiu* admiration ; and living in the close 
quarters to which they are confined, nothing like delicacy can be expected. 
Bigamy is not an uncommon practice. 

^ ^ Twelve of the men had each two wives, and some of tiie younger 
ones had also two betrothed ; two instances occurred of the father and son 
being married to sisters. The custom of betrothing children in their in- 
fancy is commonly practised here, in which respect these people differ from 
those of Greenland, where it is comparatively rare. A daughter of Arna- 
neelia, between two and three years old, had long been thus contracted to . 
Irotook's son, a hero of six or seven, and the latter used to run about the 
hut calling his intended by the familiar appellation of NooUe-a (wife), to 
the great amusement of the parents. When a man has two wives, there is 
generally a difference of five or six years in their ages. The senior takes 
her station next the principal fire, wluch comes entirely under her manage- 
ment ; and she is certainly considered, in some respects, superior to the 
other, though they usually live together in the greatest harmony. The men 
sometimes repudiate their ^vives without ceremony, in case of real or sup- 
posed bad behaviour, as in Greenland, but this does not often occur. 
There vras a considerable disparity of years between many of the men 
and their wives, (he husband being sometimes the oldest by twenty years 
or more, and this also when he had never married any former wife. We knew 
no instance in which the number of a man's wives exceeded two, and indeed 
we had every reason to believe that the practice is never admitted among 
them. We met with a singular instance of two men having exchanged wiveb, 
in conse<{uence merely of one of the latter being pregnant at the time when h^r 
husband was about to take a long journey. The authority of the husband 
seems to be sufficientiv absolute, depending, nevertheless, in great measure, 
on the di4>ositions of the respective parties. Iligliuk was one of those 
women who seem formed to manage their husbands ; and we one day saw 
her take Okotopk to task in a very masterly style, for having bartered 
away a good jacket for an old useless pistol, without powder or shot. He 
attempted at first to bluster in his turn, and vntfai most women would pro- 
bably have gained his point, but with Digliuk this would not do i she saw 
at onc^ the absurdity of his . bargain, and insisted on his immediately can- 
celling it, which was accordin^y done, and no more said about it. In 
general, indeed, the husband mabtains'lus authority, and in severdlin^' 
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^stances of supposed bad behaviour in a wife, we saw oli^edience enforced 
in a pretty summary manner. It k very rare, however, to see them pro- 
<ceed to tbis'extremiiy ; and the utmost extent of a husband's want of ten- 
derness iowards his wife, consists, in general, in making her walk' or lead 
tjLe ^ogs, while he takek \ua own aeai in the sledge and rides in comfort 
Widows, as might be isxpected, aire not ab well off as those whose hus- 
bands are living/ and this difiefehce is especially apparent in their clothes, 
wMch are usiiiaBy very dirty, thin, and ragged ; when, indeed, they happen 
to have no near relatives, their fate, as we have already seen, is stiH worse 

tlian this.' 

^ I fear we cannot give a very favourable account of the chastity of fhe 
women, nor of the dencacy of their husbands iii this respect. As for the 
latter, it was not uncommon for them to offer their wives as freely for sale 
a!s a k.nife or a jacket. Some of tlie young men informed us that, when 
two of them w^re absent together on a sealing exciarsion, they often ex- 
changed wives . for the time, as a matter of friendly convenience ; and, 
indeed, without mentioning any other instances of this nature, it may be 
safely affirmed that, in no country is prostitution carried to greater leugths 
than among these people. The behaviour of most of the women, when 
their husbands were absent from the hut, plainly evinced their indifference 
towards them, and their utter disregard of connubial fidelity. The depar- 
ture of the men' was usually the signal for tturowing aside restraint, which 
was iiivariably resumed *bn their return! For this event they take care to 
beprep^ed by ^le report of the children, one of whom is usually posted 
on me outside, foi the purpose of giving due notice." 

'The airitaj of course, exist i^[i a very low degree, yet are not entirely un- 
known. The article inost in deinand amongst them is wood, and the 
county producing none,' not even a shriib, they can Ijiave no supply, but 
f^-om the drift wood from 'the Polar Sea, which is thrown up on tieir "VV^estera 
coast extending northwards from Wager River, to which "Captain Parry has 
givein the name* of Melville Peninsula. For all flie purposes of bujlding, 
iroi^en snow iji their universal inaterial ; they cut it into masses, and build 
walls with' it : they construct h\iia with the saine> and cover thenfwith 
domes 'raised of ^e saine substance : and when tiie cVcnlar couwie^ are 
brought within a certain compass, the hole is neatly closed witlji ^ piece of 
transparent ice, which admits a sufficient portion of light to render Aese 
habii&tions far more coniforlable than hais beeii imagined. It is truly sur- 



lasie lor aj?iwinff appears lo oe prevaieni amongsi inem; auu ui »uii<< v. 
those habits of selii^iness whicii'ai:e Inseparaflile from tieir semi-barftarous 
sfete,' fne kindjier affeclipns sometimes displayed themselves with*fjgpur. 

' **,To6If)oak, who how considered himsetf' as quite privileged to- find his 
wajr into the cabin vvitiout a conductor, an^ Tv^^as not'baiiWiim iJ^ 'ihw» 
pracltipi^g his li^wly-acqui^ecl art of opening arid shutting iie door, sat with 
me for a. couple of hoiiri^ on the 18th. quietlY drawine faces andanimals^ 
an occupation to which he took a great fancy : ana we were otou re- 
npLinded, by. this circiu;nstance, of a similar propensity, displayed l^. ws 
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lie would am^y have repaid my paina begtowed upoh his eduGation. I 
bad alwaja exiteriauied great objection to taking any such individual fronk 
his home^ on the doubtftud chance of benefiting himself^ or of his doing any 
service to the pobtic as an ii^erpreter. My scruples on this head had 
ytberto been confined to the consideration due to the individual himself> 
and to 4he relatives he leaves behind. In our present case^ however^ not 
the unallest public advantage could be derived irom it; for it had long ago 
become evi^nt> that we should soon know more of the Esquimaux Ian- 
guage> than any of them wete likely to l^am of English in any reasonable 
period of time. I was^ therefore^ fiir from desiring to receive iirom Toolooak 
an answer in the affirmative^ when I to-day plainly put the question to him, 
whether he would go with me to habloana noona (European comitry). 
Never was a more decisive negative given than Toolooak gave to this pro- 
posaL He eagerly repeated the word na-o (no) half-a dozen times, and 
then, told me^ that if he went away his fether would cry. This simple, but 
irresistible appeal to paternal afiection, his decisive manner of making it, 
and the feelings by which his reply was evidently dictated^ were just what 
ccmld have been wished. No more could be necessary to convince those 
who witnessed it, that these people may justly lay equal claim with oiuv 
selves to these common feelings of our nature ; and having once satisfied 
myself of this, 1 determined never again to excite in Toolooak's mind 
aiiodier disagreeable sensation, by talking to him on this subject 

^ After remaining with Hmm. a couple of hours^ and proposing to spend 
the foUowiog day amongst them^ we set out on our return to the ships; 
Being desirous of tr3ring their disposition to part with their children, I pro* 
po«ed to buy a fine lad, named Toolooak, fi^r the very valuabk considera- 
tion of a handsome butcher's knife. His father, apparently understanding 
our meaning, joyfully accepted the knife, and the boy ran into the hut to 
fetch his mittens, which seemed to be all that he cared for in leaving his 
home. He then set off with us in high spirits, and at first assisted m draw- 
ing a sledge we had purchased to carry our things ; but as he begun, by 
our additiesial signs, more cleariy to comprehend our true meaning, he 
gradaidly retaxedin his zeal to accompany our party; and being afterwards 
overtaken by a number of his companions, he took an opportunity to slink 
ofif among some hummocks of ice, so that when we arrived on board, Too>- 
loo9k. was missing." 

I Their kumwledge of arithmetic is vevy limited ; most of &em could count 
live, vefy lew indeed could ^ on to ten> and beyond that they seismed to 
have only a cdnfused idea of a number that could not be expressed. Theif 
language is singularly copious, and its inflection varied almost to infinity; 
it is also very soft and luoxiionious. 

■ We fitould fiul of doing justice to our brave and entevprizing comkry- 
nen, if we omitted our tribute of pnuse, tnost jusdy due, to their kindness 
aad Mbemlity. Their humanity shewed itself on every -occasioii whi<^ 
vSkvofi of relieving the sui&rings, supplying the wants,- healing the dis- 
eases^ or mitigatittg the pains of these poor people^ and that with a prompt 
neas whisch must exalt them; in iSiaie estinmtion of every man whose heart is 
m the light phwe. We adnure their skill, perseverance, and intrepidify; 
hok these are connected with their professioiial duties, and will be 
lewasdedby those who axe entrusted with the ttdmimstration' of that line 
o& sefvice : but dusir canstant attention to lessen the miseTy> and pn>mot6 
the canifont of the poor and WictBhed of ikes^ wandering tribes/ give to 
Ibeir dunnclBr. a mi dign^' and elevation^ 
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296 CAPTAIN. PARAY'S SBCON9 VOYAGE. 

The eoquiiy will now be made^ Wliat advance is there ixmards Hie a^ 
tairiment of a North-west passage^ the object for which the Expedition wag 
sent out? We reply, a great deal*** we have now ascertaioNMl theexnt- 
enqe of such a passage, and the two openings through which alone it can 
be made ; — this is bringing the subject within very narrow limits. The 
existence of an open sea on the Western coast of Melville Peninsula is ako 
established beyond all doubt Open sea has also been discovered at the 
mouth of M^Kenzie's and Coppermine river,--* at that of the kst the coast 
has been ^surveyed for a great extent, when it was found to turn Eemtward 
in the direction of Repulse Bay ; there is, therefore, scarcely a doubt bat 
if Captain Parry could have passed the ice in the Straits of the Fury and 
Hecla, he woidd have been able to continue his voyage, without intermp- 
tion, to the Coppermine River ; and most probably, thence to M'Kenzie's 
River and Icy Cape ; but the barrier of fixed ice in those Straits, leaves 
litde hope of being able to penetrate to the Polar Sea by that channel It 
will be necessary to renew the attempt by Lancaster Sound ; and Prince 
Regent's Inlet offers itself for another trial, which we hope will be more 
successful than the former one. Captain Parry, however, on that occaffion, 
merely looked into it, and finding it blpcked up with ice, he returned to 
proceed up the Western Channel. Had he ataid a few days in Regenfs 
Inlet, he might have seen tiie ice broken up, and carried away ; or he 
might have ascertained whether it was a permanent barrier, which left no 
hope of any disruption that might have ever rendered it passable. If he 
^ects a passage here, as we expect he will, he will then have a voyage of 
only four hundred and fifty miles to Cape Tumagain^ and about twice 
that distance to Icy Cape ; and as it is very probable that these seas are 
commonly free from any ice that can obstruct his voyage, he may be ex- 
pected to 'double that point before the end of this summer. *But should 
that not be effected, he may find a secure place to winter in between the 
limits of the Polar Sea, and may pass into tfie Pacific Ocean eariy in the 
following season. 

That the principal difficulties attending this voyage will be surmounted, 
as soon as the passage through the Strsuts into the Polar Sea is accom- 
plished, we may fairly conclude, from the fact that those parties who have 
reached the shore of this sea^ M'Kenzie, Heame, Franklin, the Esquimaux, 
and last of all, Ross and Bushnan, though they had only a ^mpse of it, all 
agree that it was quite open water, no ice or other impediment ofibring to 
obstruct the navigation. If the question is asked, whence comes the ice 
which blocked up the passes leading to it? — ^we answer, frotd the Nordiem 
parte of that sea ; and the motion of these masses in that direction power- 
fully confirms the reasons on which our expectations are esteblished. 

Lei Ihose who differ from us turn th^ir attention to- the Pacific Ocean,—* 
let them consider ite form, and the operation of those powers by which the 
lides cure raised. They will inunediateiy observe the extent to which the 
jsiea E^resids itself towards the South, a|id the very narrow limits widun 
which it is confined to the North. The causes operating to raise the tides, 
act willi the greatest force on the part within die tropics, elevtting the 
waters to their extreme hei^t; but when these causes ^sease to act, and 
tlie water, no longer supported by them, returns to ite level, {being e<Iaally 
di0tent ftoim the North and South poles,) ite reflux will be e<|pal towards 
each of them, unless opposed by some intervening barrinr. The exjMiise 
of ^?vater to the- South alEprds the great iupply for the formalion of die risbw 
tide, and receives back ite portion diffused over the same wide qfNwe, ana 
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therefore it produces only a very slin^t ^fiki; but tiie confined limits on 
the North render the effects of the returning water on that side very per- 
ceptible. The convei^ing shores of Asia and America offer a barrier to it, 
and the waters are compelled to run in a N. £. and N.W. direction ; and 
if the Straits of Weigater did not open an escape for them^ a most tremen- 
dous swell must be formed in the concave which would then exist : but 
through these Straits they find a passage^ and have been observed to turn 
their course with considerable strength to the Eastward round Icy Cape. 
In this course they cannot collect any icebergs, not having passed through 
a climate which could form them ; but they collect wood, the produce of 
those countries, along the shores of which they have so long swept their 
way ; and urging their course towards the East, they cany with them the 
ice broken up from the polar regions, and driven by the virinds into their 
current thus formed, and vdth it the wood brought finom a more genial cli- 
mate ; thus furnishing the poor Esquimaux with a scanty, though valuable 
supply, of an article so necessary to them : and which, for reasons now 
sufficiently evident, they find upon the Western, but not on the Eastern 
coast of tiieir barren country. 

We rejoice to find that Expeditions are now proceeding to various parts, 
from which we anticipate most important results; sincerely hoping that tlie 
parties engaged in them will not be exposed to the sufferings and distress 
which befel Siem in their former voyage. Captain Franklin, we under- 
stand, is to proceed in company with his firiend. Dr. Richardson, to the 
mouth of M'Kenzie's River: the former will then commence a survey of 
the coast Westward of Icy Cape, whilst the latter will engage in the same 
service Eastward, to the mouth of Coppermine River. We also hear that 
Captain Lyon wiU sail in the Griper gun-brig to Repulse Bay, whence he 
will pass over the Isthmus connecting Melville Peninsula with the 
Continent of America, and carry on a survey of the shores of the latter 
from the point where he shall reach the Pohir Sea to Cape Tumagain : 
these three Expeditions will, in all probability, put us in possession of the 
whole of the Ime of coast 

The Plate with which we beg leave to present our readers, in illustra- 
tion of this interesting subject, affords a view of the stupendous Cataract 
in Barrow's River; connected with a lively representation of the manner in 
which the native tribes hunt the rein-deer, at the seasons when the latter 
are passing the salves, or to and from the islands, with which their shores 
are so frequently studded. 



TO YOUNG ATTOBNIES. 



^^ Now hear an old experienced sinner, ' 
Instructing thus a young beginner." 

Swift. 

The world will judge you, and esteem, 
Or censure, just from what you seem. 
This, then, of course, must be your plan ; 
8eem well — ^uo matter for the man. 
Now, to accomplish this, I hold. 
Yon must be impudent and bold ; 
Thro' thick and thio undaunted push, 
Nor own the weakness of a blush. 
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<IlMt stamp D^Uoh'heav'n m bonoty gwre^ 

To fofo^ tbe giBn'rousy mild, and brave; 

And meant as a peculiar grace 

To dignify all human race ; 

Deny'd to brutes, by nature's plao, 

And only to be seen in »»n ; 

To prideji a^n letter str^eer groi^n, 

?'q folly aqd h'^i sons unknown, 
s^ by the temper of the times. 
Become the very worst of crimes ; 
Instead of jerying to adorn, 
Sul^cts bat to coBtfmpt and sco^n ; 
Esteen^'d, at every hour and place, 
A mar)c of folly, a disgrace 
To manhood, and a fenl^, proceeding 
Merely thro' want of sense and breediiig. 
Now tPttftt me, '1^ absurd to dream 
Of striving a^nst fashion's streanji ; ^ 
The vilest puppy iq the nation 
Will thrust you back^ and seize yoor sta^n. 
Be bold ; blash not, but be advis'd, 
Or tamely bear to be despised. 
Qn bare^'d wm^dence depend, 
And know her for your firmest friend : . 
Experience, ev'ry hour may teaett, 
That aii things lie wiAin her reacA ; 
She giveii, %t on^, both sense ai|d f^^U, 
And bears dowq modestv and merit. 
To dinners fly for your defence, . 
Pay small regard to men of sense ; 
When men c^smse to law proceed^ 
The ^^^ if t^it\hH in^tf^ 
And yoii Tf^^y swear, that nothip^ less 
Than mere necessity must press. 
If, then^ you stand in need of tool». 
By all means fiistenuipon fotAs ; 
Fot, while ypu live, yQU m/ff depend,. 
A fool will piwve yoor {greatest friend* 
Let all ^our cunning be applied 
To pry mto his weakest tide; 
Then sbotiM U$ daxibif passiob still, 
And yen iNay mould hnn to y^^t wilL 
A cUenj^ o^fm to taVe advice. 
By no means let him. ask you twice ; 
No doubt; or diffidence express, 
But at iHi kueards, boldly sjeess ; 
Be quick, and solve the point at onge^ 
Else he will take yon for a dunce : 
A clearer case yo«t never knew. 
He must his remedy pursue ; 
He cannot fail, in sudi an action. 
To gain most ample satisfaction ; 
A verdict, and without dispute, 
His damages,'with costs or suit. 
Thus lead hira to your gulph profound, 
CNuHk gulph where thouaands have been drowm*d!J 
His spirits fire, dispel his fears, 
And sovse him over head and ears : 
Nor vdll it signify a groat, 
Whether the cavease sink or float : 
To you the conseqnenee is small, 
You need not be conoem'd at all ; 
For should, by seam unlucky flaws, 
You (bhuMleiribg) lose your oUeaf ••eaose'; 
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And he, his expectations crossed, 

Be bound to answer to the cost, 

Again to immuience resort, 

Lay all the Uame npon the court: 

Rise up, and in a horrid fury, 

Curse judfce^ and evidenee^ and jury /. 

You, if the point were ftarly tried, 

Had law and juatiot on your side ; ' 

'^Sras very hard, but (fire your UchkI), 

You did as much as mortals cou'd. 

You thus all censure will confound. 

Your credit shall be safe and souna ; 

You still shall be reputed clever, 

And get as many fees as ever : • 

And, should that busy meddliog guest, . 

That bugbear in the coward's treai^t^j 

Tiiat beggar, who sometimes (by steal tli) 

H'ill visit e'en the sons of wealth. 

But wanderiug far above her sphere^ 

She seldom finds a refuge there, — 

Caird Conscience, dare (without your leave) 

To come and pluck you by the sleeve; 

Witii suc^ a wretch disclaim alliance, 

An4 boldly set her at defiance. 

8 hall Conscience at your elbow stand, 

And from the fee withhold your hand f 

When clients crowd, shall she, unseen. 

Step in and thrust herself between? 

Tell her, she much her man mistakes. 

You credit not one word.she speaks. 

Contempt and poverty' her lot. 

Bid her begone — you know her not; 

Bid her to women and to fools 

Deal out her antlqui^ted rules ; 

Or haunt the cottase of th^ poor; 

Or knock at superstition's door : 

These she may scare, but men of law, 

Are much too wise to stand in awe, 

We}l knoMFing, he who wears her chfuos. 

Must die a beggar for his pains.: 

Foe to your peace, and inrrest too. 

She's no fit company for yon ; 

For you, whose study, to a man. 

Must be —ge^ nfmey-^how y^ft cym. 

In company prate mych, and loud. 

Be stupid, positive, and proud ; 

Put on a most important face. 

And swear with a becoming'grace ; 

Tls a sui:^ evidence of breeding, 

This, ev'ry coxcomb has agreed in : 

An oath, when sense is at a stand, 

Will still be ready to' your hand ;" ' 

At, every pause will help yon ont, 

Aind, fill op ev'ry blank of thought. 

Xofff argument by no means quit, 

T'will blast your credit to submit. 

\V^hat tho' the foe should press too hard. 

Take courage, stand upon your guaid ; 

Call -Fvo^ Imd Fuiy- to your M^ 

And. Impudence, all powerful m^d! 

You conqVing Impudence will shield. 

And bear wttfi honor from the field ; 

^ense. Wit, and Truth before her fall; 

Jn,sbprt, 8h^trmnph»upmM 

EnoAiu 
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THE U>TES OP EDWARD BROWNE AND ELLEN, OF SC0HB8BY BALL. 

y 

Autumnal delightt, harvest pleasures, and rural festivities, had sur- 
rounded the ^ ITa// o/* Scoresby^ when one Edward ]l^rowne> habited in a 
shepherd's chress — a kind of pea-green jacket — his throat a-la Byram, and a 
" Staff with an ivory crook," the very antipodes of poetry and romance- 
appeared at the door. His countenance had an expression completely at 
war with his appearance ; it was really noble, and taken individually gave 
an idea of high birth, and superior station. His features were reg^ar and 
manly, his brow lofty, and shaded by thick glossy curls : and the young ladies 
of the family were induced to imagine that he was some runaway youth, who 
had come to offer his services by way of a frolic. That he did offer his assis- 
tance — that he entered the family of the Scoresby's — that he became a 
general fiivourite with every member, is ** most clear. ^ Dubious conjec- 
tures veiled, at this time, his proper character. Ellen, a lovely girl of 
seventeen, scrutinized every action, and really had many complaints to^ 
make against him ; but yet it was rather singular, she always took his part 
when her fother, or any of the family, found fault with him, and blu^ed 
most bewitchingly when they expressed their approbation at his conduct 

Edward was rather partial, at the close of the day, to saunter by an 
adjoining wood, and exercise his little pipe, on which he performed very 
creditably. Ou these occasions Ellen was very anxious, being unconunonly 
fond of music, to take a stroll with her sisters ; and although they liked 
music very well, they never seemed so much disappointed as she did, when 
they missed hearing him, or the weather prevented him from following the 
bent of his inclination. — Ellen, indejpendent of being a very smart house- 
wife, had a relish for more elegant accomplishments ; and, for an amateur, 
painted very pretty flowers and landscapes. 

I must not forget to speak of the view behind her father's house, with 
the river meandering through his meadow ; the viBage spire peeping above 
the rising corn-fields, and tne whole bounded by the sombre wood. No 
wonder, then, that Ellen should have thought so charming a spot would 
Inak^ a pretty drawing ; and accordingly she took it into her head to take 
a sketch from a little summer-house, in which she and her sisters were ac- 
customed to spend part of their afternoons. The wood, and the meadow, 
and river, were already committed to the paper, when she remembered that 
the most delightful landscape was incomplete without a human figure. She 
first dreW some cattle, then a dog; and at last appeared, by the side of 
the wood, a shepherd ; and what was very singular, he seemed playing 
on a flageolet She had proceeded so far when, being called away, she 
lefl the drawing on the table, where she had been sketching it. Tlie next 
day, on returning to finish her performance, she was most agreeably sur- 
prised to find some one had saved her the trouble, the outlines were filled 
up, and all the colours looked more glowing ; it was evidently finished by 
a masterly hand, particularly tim figure of the shepherd, who strongly re- 
minded her, as she told her sisters, of some one she had seen before, but 
could not teQ whom. " Don't you think it is a little like Edward Browne V 
asked Mary, with an arch look. Ellen did not daie to reply, or look up, 
but hid her face binshingly in her sister's hosom. Why, or wherefore, I 
cannot tell, but ccrtmnly it was a curious thing, as none of the family could 
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draw, how the piece should get fihuhed. Mary henelf matvelled^ althougb 
a girl of much acuteness. . ' 

What communication afterwards paased between the sisteni we were not 
fortunate enough to be made acquainted with. They seemed nutfaer veser* 
ved towards each other, but still were as tender and affectionate as ever. ' 
Edward, in the meantime, got a prodigious fitvoqritewiUi. all the fitmily. 
Mr. Snowdon, at the solicitation of Jack, made him his gaine-keeper> ^a 
he was fond of piping in the woods, and using his Ibwling-^ece. And 
Henry had him to read for the purpose qf improving hia Gaoefegy, as Lord 
Daberley would say. Things went on ii^ thi^ manner for the .space of two 
or three months, when one morning, breakfast having waited a consider- 
able time, Charies noticed that EUen had not come downv 9nd her bro^ 
thers and sisters having expressed their astopishment at her lanness, as she 
was always one of the first, one of them went and tapped at Iter door^ 
To his surprise, no one answered; he then went into the room> but could 
see nothing of her; the bird had evidently ilown: upon his.mentioiung it 
to the family^ they thought she had gone to visit one of her pensionera in 
file neighbouring cottage^ as she frequently, did for a walk ; but breakfast 
was concluded^ without her appearance : — another hour elapsed, and they 
were under some alarm. The brothers went to all the cottages, but she 
had not been seen : becoming rather fearful, they determined to get their, 
horses, and scour the neighbourhood. However, they, thought it was 
nothing more than a girlish trick of the lovely EUen, and expected 
they should only get laughed at by her on her return. Edward, or Mr. 
Browne, as he was now called, whose advice was asked on all.pGcaaions^ 
was now sent for : but, wonder upon wonder, he was no where to be found. 
Tbis looked amazingly odd, but none suspected, or seemed to su»pecty 
any thing, Ellen was such a good-hearted girl^ whose very happixiess courf 
sisted in obeying implicidy her father, and obliging her sisters, • While 
Edward was so trust-worthy, and honest, and of so honourable a mind, 
and withal so grateful, and had the interest of the faniily so much a| heart, 
that all the brothers would have knocked each other down, rather than: 
suspect his integrity. In this doubting and anxiety t determining and uo-. 
^termining, they remained for some time. 

A letter, delivered by. a labourer, soon after their disappeatance, in. 
some measure dispelled die mystery. The bfpthers.of £UeA swore a:nnn»- 
bar of most gendemanly oaths, and bestowed a variety oS iiriftndly widbesi,- 
which Lad the party they were directed to heard, he would not have felt 
hiinself in die least obliged, and the sisters shed m#ny tears. Mr, Snow- 
don said but little, it was evident he felt more. The fact was, £Uen*s heart » 
had long since told her, that although Edward was much beneath her in. 
point of rank, yet he was so handsome, so enthustasdc, and played, so 
charmingly, and drew so delightfully, it was a mistajbe , of nature, or at > 
least of fortune, in making him a ploughman, when dnud evidently intended . 
him for an accomplished genUeman. 

It was discovered, shordy after the nfltfi was delivered^ that a ladder . 
vvas found against Ellen's window, and that it was, moreover, open when 
her brother entered the room, which circunmtance he had forgotten before 
to mention. This was indeed the mode of. escape, that the yonng couptle 
adopted. The time was the break of day, and as dieyhad no conveyance 
whatever, they had to walk till they reached the lugh road» when they 
niounted a stage coach which was passing, Edward disguised in a soldier's 
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)AGl»(i aad fatf Mde in oft old red doak. tliey travelled upwards df fifty 
miles^ ,by a very cireuitous road, till Aey arrived at a small, village. 
Edvrord seemed to beiematkahly well acquainted With fhe old couple at 
wbose oeMog^ tbey- stopped, and Who received Ellen most kindly. The 
faappy bndc^irboni, hi&ving alr^dy obtained a H'cence, the ceremony was 
fixed ibr tbei next da», Ae did eottager h^fving most joyfdly aCgreed to give 
thfB biide away. Tmil eveisliaooordingly took plaee^ Ellen bacving willingly 
eutofi' ber b^ hair> alftiOttgb s^e kept a fiiw rinjglets uninjured, befcaus^ 
EdwanI bad always ddmired l^^m ^ ihnch ; and wasr married in such' a 
dreMttS'becicme a kSjonnrer'fj wif^. 

We bad tbb good fottuiie to be among th^ first y^ho visited ttie tievf 
isanied pair^ and althoagit pi^eviottsly we had always held love in a cot- 
tar in tfopi^me contempt, yet weiMiw so miich of it here as excited our ad- 
mirailii>»^'we wete*' near saying, envy. 

Edf^atdy ftein bein^ a very indiistnons' young man, got so partial to' his 
wile's sb<»ety, with playing and drawing; as to do little or nb work^ save 
ke^pmg'th^t garden in oidet, abd occasionally selling toots and vegetable^ 
t& the nei^bottring gentleman; but this seemed' more for the sake of keep- 
ing up some ostensible employirient, than through necessity^^ Edward also 
bMitnd reserved and dej^eted, ittd iddiongh he treated his wife with as 
much t^demessaii ever, she could not but be affected, and anxiously en- 
qimd the eause. He toM her the state of his finances was low, and began 
ilpbraidiBg Mmself that he had beetl the meanft of takifag her from the en- 
joyment 0^ every lujtury and comfort, to share in his wantd and privations. 
1^ mt^e/'ti^d checked him, hy throwiiiy Herself acroM his Ibsou and 
deofa«ring> tbsXwitk him a onut and a dfofaght of water,' vcith the rbbf' 
of a hov^over her heaid, would be a heaven in his company; while 
without him, all theluxuriels and comforts on earth couid have nd charms; 
a^ long as he was- contented, she Would share his diffieultieEr and hardshipis. 

Edward proposed to he^ tiiat they should leave their present ab6de, and^ 
se^ lor employment^ bA thespni^ had far advanced, at a farmer's he 
knew something of, many mSes diiMaht She joyfolly assented, and they 
aettOf dinghy set forward; EdWard had made a' friend of a young man, who 
volunteered a cart to convey his wile> who could not in her then situation' 
bear m«ffhfiKljguie. Tfoey were put dbvhi at the entrance of a la^ge toWn^ 
in goii% tliroiigilwki(^,^Mll^l]i[Ve1!A8a'ked,' for t^e first time^ sbme^ing odd' 
ia hier huntiand^ eoildtict, Whb pulled hss hat beft/re his eyes, ahd avoided 
aUIhe pubHo sbeets; 

Wlieik they had gOliottC of thi^ towti, they found themiddves In the grounds 
of anobleminsion; attd ta which 'Edward feariesi^ly bent his steps, saying, 
he- knew the setVants^ who- would get them some* refireishmfent ^ And now, 
my dearest fifien^" ssM he, iii a tone betwixf gaixety and gravity; ^I have 
a feCfUeutto nMake, wMoh isy thaf you* do* every &ng that may be required ' 
of yotk^ Hia^wilb ohe^rfuHy assenjl36d, ais'ail good wivied should, and 
they soon entered the mansion, which was- the noblest Ellen had ever seen. 
Seinrants^oiit of number w^re'flittmg about in rich liveries, some of Whom 
seemed to recOgniee Edward as an' old acquaintaiice. 

They walked bh t&i^gh a variety of splehdid rObms, till he desired lus 
wife to sit doWny and remember her promise, and he wotdd' return imme- 
diately. The poor girl, completely [^bewildered, acquiesced. She 
had scaroely b^n left tdone a minute, befbre-a; respectable aged female. 
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acemnpaiiie^by one or two yoongerones^ teiipisctfillly app fO ini ( »d bftr » be^: 
ging her to follow them into an ac^iiiing room« 

Havkig led the wonderuig BQen hflo a b^ ^hiimber, they ittniiei^tft^ly 
began to undres» her ; upon her requesting to knew thieir txme^Wgy th#y' 
told her snch were their orders. — Ellen^ who Engirt she W«» ail the whfl^ 
dreaming^ or else andef the sp^ oiP some enofaanttnent, consented, md 
they began to array herm a dress whieh-^ exceeded her idea» of iqileiMleiir 
and beaaty. 

Having completed her toilet^ they led her into a noble romfty W^eh wa0^ 
filled wilh servants in ^ richest Kveries; she inmost sinking inljo wnnder 
at the astonishing change a few minutes had made. The Joors^el the^ 
apartment were suddenly tiirowH back^ anda genfleman^ eteganAy dressed, 
with a star bbnng on his breast, entered* His ai# was* noble^ hie s^' 
dignified^ and his featnreff uncommonly handsome^ she rubbed her ey0» — 
she was certainly awrite> — no^ it co«hl not be real-^yet still she haul seen 
that face before: but when the voice uttererf, "servants, you see your 
mistress, to whom for the future look for your commandsv-'-^Tm Ceicrfrrnss 
OF RosEBABE 1'^ she did not waii^ to' hear more,— ^conviction hflld' taken* 
place, ft Was her own dear EdWard,- who had won her hand as a pi^asaiid ;• 
her heart overflowing with wonder/ rapture, and love,- she th«ew> herself* 
into his arms, and sunk beneath the ecstaoy of her feelings. 

The servants then withdrew. When- she was in some degree compulsed, 
her noble husband, still holding her next his heart, exclaimed, " Wik thoa> 
pardon, dearest Ellen, tliis deception ! it was always my wish to win a 
maid, who would love me without any inducement which rank and fortune 
could bestow ; and on whose affection I could rely, without a fear that 
should misfortune, or the villainy of the world overtake me. And thank 
heaven, I have found one P 

A request made in such endearing accents, could not be refused ; but 
it was granted with a tender embrace, and one condition, that her family 
should be immediate witnesses of their happiness. " That you need not 
have asked ; by the time it is dark, you will see them here." 

The rest of the day was absorbed in reflection. The Countess could 
not make up her mind that what had occurred was reality ; it appeared sq 
much to her like a fairy tale. 



The messenger, having arrived at Seoredby Hall, it may be supposed he 
was greeted by the Snowdons most joyfully, when he told them, if they 
went with him he would take them to Ellen and her husband. Although 
the day was far advanced, the whole family instantly prepared for the jour- 
ney, about which the messenger refused to give the slightest intelligence. 
The father and sons having mounted their horses, andtthe daughters being 
in the carriage of a friend, they set forward with th^ expectation of seeing 
their sister in some wretched hovel, suffering most acutely for her disobe- 
dience. 

It was totally dark when they reached Rosedale Vflla, so much so that 
they could not discern, upon their entrance into the house, (which was the one 
usually used ^y the servants) what sort of a habitation they were in. llie 
party, nevertheless, made up their minds with the most Christian fortitude 
to meet with nothing but meanness and beggary. Their expectations Were 
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almost ccfitfmhiedy when they were shewn into 9. mnaU room« which, dioogh 
not so bad as they expected,' did not remove their fears. 

They hftd remained here a few minutes, when, to. increase their wonder, 
the messenger bid them follow him. It was so dark that &ey hardly could 
diseem his steps, till he eaoie to spine folding doors, which, at a signs], 
flew open, and discovered, to-the astonished party, a goigeoos and spacious 
room, splendidly lighted up. Hiey had scarcely entered, before the Earl 
and Countess were at the feet of the good old farmer, and in another instant 
EUen Ivas in ^e an&s oi 'her aisters. 

• The old man fairly reeled with joy, while his sous and daughters could 
not speak, but lavish caresses on dieir newly-acquired sister. 

Tlie Earl, haviiig tenderly embraced the whole, asked forgiveness, which 
was rei^y granted^ and he could no longer restrain, but gave vent to the 
luxury of hife feelings. Oh that night was, to every soul of the circle, 

worth a whole life of joy and indeterminable happiness ! 

.■ ♦ jf ♦ * * * 

• 

I cannot say more, than that ihp bond of friendship, that always existed 
between the Earl and the young men was doubly cemented, and that the 
whole family diortly after came to -reside on the Eail's estate, making s 
Union of rank, worth, and happiness : and that old Snowdon died one of 
the happiest, as. he was one of the best, of fathers; seeing bis sons beloved 
and respected, and his daughters ornaments to society ; all blessing die 
name of Rosedale.''^ 



BEAUTY. 



Beaittv, constant theme of story. 
Source of pleasure, source of pain. 

Wherefore comst tfaon'cfaid with glory. 
Like a vision of the brain? 

Sober Prudence bids me banish 
Every thought of thee away. 

But her admonitions vanish. 
As the dews at break of day. 

If but Ellen, maiden fairest. 
Looks upon me with a smile, 

Breathing love the purest, rarest, 
Thoughdess, artless, void of guile! 

Prudence' dictates — out of season 
At snch moments always prove ; 

What has love to do with reason ? 
Reason, what to do with love? 

Moralists, who preach of duty, 

Keep your wise but cold tirades ; 
They that pluck the rose of beauty, 
' Know its every charm soon fades. 

But they would not let it wither, 
Wasting all its sweet perfumes ; 

Wiser far, they love to gather 
Each fair flower while yet it blooms. 



Hal. 



* This is no ^* airy creation" of the author's brain, but an actual narrative of au 
event that occurred in the Family of the E — of P th. 
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Gieeoe* oa tie: Idtkof ApMly d^Asr M tHufett 6i t^n^ttfi.- > Ki hetoV ^ 
it<eni% tmaaq^ to the Gvetkij but faitf bod^ i^ b« bit^ught to Etigli/aifeE. 
Thma, ift tbe 37fk ftm of fan iige^ had ^.iioblenan quittetl a worlds i^lH^h 
he Im enfiohed by*kis.geiititt> «^ nol a litlie ft&mted by his mi^lktM^H. 
But that woiid^ ever inclined to judge from appearances^ while it p6ad ftfe 
Irifante due to eminent talent, unreasonably prejudged feelings of a morbid 
and too sensitive mind« Similar in many -respects to Rousseau, suffering 
severely from the effects of early disappointment^ (probably in love,) a 
voiuntaury exile from the land of Us fiiithers^ the noble wanderer in Italy 
and Greece^ may not inaptly be compared to the philosophic inmate of 
Vevay or ErmenomdUe. ' 

In the case of Rousseau, disease was superadded^ as appears from his 
^ Confessions." The Unfortunate tendency of bloed towards ithe head^ pro- 
duced at times a temfionury delirium, influenced his whole existence, and 
finally, hastened its dose* I^id^ - &ougfa it does not palliate his conduct, 
may account for many actions of his life, his ingratitude to his benefactors, 
and his irregular existence. Not so with Lord Byron ; — his tank in life insured 
him a freedom from petty qar^, and his early mountain hi^bits^g^ve a firmer 
tone to his fibres. To swim across the Hellespont Was what few poets would 
have attempted. But though the b6dy was healthy, the mind was not It 
is the usual lot of human existence^ that in this curious complicated machine 
the parts ar&not always in unison. The '^ mens sana in carpere mno^ for 
which the Roman Poet prayed, in its completest acceptation, belongs but 
to few. ^ Perhaps," as a writer, who could well estimate the wanderings 
of the intellect, has forcibly observed, '^no human mind is at all times in 
its ri^t senses." That it is often th& lot of those who possess the higher 
powers of the imagination, to wander and to suffer, eveiy reader of taste 
and jndgm^^t knows. Collins and Gowper, among many others, are 
melancholy instances of this truth. To this list a future age will add the 
name of Byron, for the present is too much interested by local events and 
associations connected with .his life> to do adeqttat^ justice to the very 
peculiar firame of mind which he pdsifes^ed. 

* I am not inclined to excuise ot de/bnd his later works. I can neither 
admire their beauty, nor admit their mqrit. Better, perhaps, had it been 
for his fame and his charaqter, if h^ had ceased io write, and had earlier 
defended the G reeks. That ndsantiiropy of existence, which gave a colour to 
his whole life, and which first employed, itself in lamentations over its ovim 
misfortunes, and then in (^ical satires upon maukind, may be lamented, 
but ou§^t not to be misrepresented. No ode who has read his early poems, 
(and who has not ?) can mistake, we itnagincf,. ffr^ fet^lings of the poet The 
Lines to Inez, die Stanzas io Maty, ar^ evident instances of this. In anelo* 
quent appreciation of female beaiify anil tenderness, no poet has ever ex- 
ceeded him. The proemical lines of PariMna are unequalled in ancient 
or modem poetry. Ana^Si^eony Ovid, and CatuIfnTfi, from the nature of 
Roman amorous poetry, must of course give place ; nor will Moore, in 
this description, compete if^iih his great rival. Many other striking pas- 
sages might be adduced \ that of Beauty ilk ^ Oit^our, that of Adbih in 
Cain, but these are known to tytty reader. - 

Vol. I. 30f. Fourth Edit. X 



3Q6 IiOYb's psrplbxitt. 

The dutingiiished possessor of these talents, and these eccentricities^ is 
now no more ; what future powers he mi^t have dispUyed, how he would 
have benefitted mankind, it is now useless to estimate. But while we de- 
plore his errors and his failings, we mitst admue Us genius. The English 
Rousseau has both delighted and amaaed hia. generation ; has added one 
inore to the list of extraordinary men, and one more to those anomalies of 
the moral world, which are perpetually occurring, and the secret springs 
of which can only be known to the gve*t Arbiter oi hunmi life and its 
narymg events* - 



THE FAliLBN TREE. 

* * * 

Hush'd be the song, and mute the voice of mirth ! — 
Low lays the tree which flourished for awhile t 
On the bleak mountains of the '' sea-girt Isle,"' 

And prorais'd to surpass the trees of earth. 

When time its beauties should have all uniurrd. 
Transplanted to more genial dimes, the shoot 
Budded and blossom'd, and gave forth its fruit, 

And grew the wonder of a stoic world. 

Mot'd once again across the mighty flood- 
Proud on the hills of Greece ^twas seen to tower, 

And as a beacon to her warriors stood — 
But in an evil, fate-commission'd hour, 

Death's dread sirrocco, sweeping o'er the shore, 

This giant sapling from its station tore ! 



Hal. 



love's pekplbxitt. 
'^The chaste, the fair, the mexpresisive she !" 



Orlando. 



Ik all the charming train. 

Aquatic alid terrene, 
Who follow Thetis in the main, 

Or Venuson thegrven; , 

I cannot — when I turn .. 

Imaffination's glance 
O'er fhbles, which so brightly bum 

Through poetry's expanse, 

lake pkmets in the sky. 

Whose borrow'd lustre far 
Surpasseth the mild radiancy 

Of Trutii's unerring star— 

I cannot, in them all. 

One fitting imase find. 
Of her who has my heart in thrafii-- 

My heart to thrall incKn'd. 

In each some winning grace 

My fancy can explore, 
Which decorates the mrm and face 

Of her whom I adore. 

But, ah ! there is not one, 

like AdeUne, possest 
Of charms that spurn die mystic zone 

Of Cytheroa^s vest ! . - 

iE. 
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SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 

Tm new Exhibition^ .in Suffolk Street^ is neither entitled to tiiQ bign 
encomionis which its friends have bestowed upon it/ nor to the unsparing 
cepsave Willi ^ick those, immical to its establishment^ have thought proper to 
load it. The fair and candid critic will consider this display of art as 
•redilabie to its {Nrofessors ; and if the Pictures and. Drawings, here presented 
to tlie Public, cannot be ranked with the highest class of such works, they 
at Least hold a very respectable station in their several departments^ The 
number of Pictures is 700, that of the artists about 250, beside the mem- 
bers, of whom there are 27. There are .five rooms. Two are oopupied 
by Paintings, one by Drawings, another by Engravings, and the last by 
Models* The principal room is of very noble proportions, and, for its 
piuepose,. is fiir superior to any other in London; but its approach from 
the staircase,' at one comer, is neither convenient nor judicious.. As a con- 
trivance, the lobby exhibits much ingenuity, but 83 an intentional design, 
it is extremely pidtry and mean. 

It would surely have been more aitractivey as well as more original^ if thi^ 
Elxhibition had been composed of a choice collection of subjects/ rather 
than a mere repetition of the annual display at the Royal Academy. There 
are too many Portraits,— ^a class of pictures which may please those to whoi^ 
they belong, but cannot prove genendly interesting. The historical pieces 
are few, and not very meritorious. . There are some good specimens qf 
Liwidscape scenery^ those by Hofland i^nd Linton are conspicuous for their 
merit No. 267, Moonlight; 37, Hampstead Heath; and 30, Brecon Castl^, 
by the former artist, esdbibit considerable talent Mr. Linton is very happy 
in bia s^le. . It is full of nature ; powerful, but not heavy ; rich^ but not 
gaudy. No 46, G^ordale Scarin Graven, is a pretty specimen. The colour- 
ing of this tremendops scene is very chaste and natural. No. 149, the Vale 
of . Lonsdale,«-295, Hastings, — ^and 298, Kirkby Lonsdale Bridge, aie 
several amoqg many very successful efforts of the same pencil. Mr. Glover 
funushes seventeen pictures, mosdy landscapes,, but we are among the 
no^iber of those who do not greatly admire the style of this artist His 
colouring is often very natural, but his execution is too elaborate. No. 1, 
Italiim Scenes, — 52, A Scene near Byland, in Yorksliire, — ^and 182, 
Rievaulx Abbey, unite the .merits and defects here pointed out I^o. 84, 
The Widow, by Mr. Richter, possesses extraordinary merit. This picture 
is designed and executed with i» greatest taste and feeling. The bewitch- 
ing grace of the youthful widow, who is adorning herself in gay apparel, 
and trampling on her mourning vest, and die intelligent expression of her 
assSatsmte, .bdQe description. The effect produced by the opposition of the 
crifnson dress to the beautiful arm and light robe of the widow, is very 
splendid, and in point of fine finishing, this picture cannot be excelled. 

No, 129, Silenns, intoxicatedand moral, reproving Bacchus and Ariadne 
for their lazy and irregular lives, by Haydon, possesses considerable merit 
boih as to. composition and colouring ; the latter is forcible, rich, and har- 
monious, but the figure of Silenus, sSber every allowance for his nature and 
bis <kunkenness, is clumsy, coarse, and vulgar. No. 189, Sketch for the 
^ Entry into Jerusalem," by the same hand, may claim praise for its com. 
position> but t(ie colour is so extravagandy heavy and coarse, so affectedly 
bold, and so entirely destitute of that determination of outline which even 

X 2 ■ 
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a ''Sketch" should present, that it should never have eslsaped die utisC's 
study. No« 219, SIeep> and several portraits^ by Mr. Haydon, are wufka 
of considerable talent The Seventh Plague of Egypt, by J. Martin, is 
<me of the very best performances of dns artist, wlme st^le is peimfiiijiy 
his own. In subjeeta of iAmnatt Mr. Marfo is withoot a riv«J. MiB cokM*- 
ing is perfectly correct, when kw associated with an Egyptian «lory, im 
which are prominently exhibited palaces of great extent and -magnificcnM^ 
temples, pertioo^s, c^bnnades, pyrandkb, terraces, statues, and sarcophagi 
The picture now under noiice is one* of ^is descriptioB. Arduteoture is its 
prominent feature, and the acGuraeywidi which it ia «udmed,«nd ih^ 8nl»- 
Hmity of its eifeot under the aerial tone of cokniv wlbebprovafls in Ihe 
middle distance of thia interesting composition^ are atrikoig^xeellend^a. 

The Dtamng- Roomy which we could hav^ wished tfr have he^m con- 
spicuous for die merit of Its pieces^ i9remarkdble> only fer the polreipfy of 
its display. Thk censure applies to all the subjects^ whether hifltMeal, 
landscape, or architecture. Of the last, indeed, tibeie^ie hcn^^ as in iBOst 
'£xhibitioBS> but few specimen».from JBnglish originaHs : the viewb of Mid- 
ings are, for the most part, very feebly execuled> and <h« designs msevBOr 
exceptionably destits^ of goiod teste. As* a: specimen of the firmer, we 
name a ^^Yiew of tfie High Street, OiiarAf and of ^e hMer> a Design 
ff» a Gadie^Dral. There are sev^eral good Flew«i^{iieees, uid'some iBteiMt- 
ing and wen-executed Portruts. 

To th^ adnmrers of highly finished Engmvin^ die Sou^h-east room wtl 
aAsrd extensive gratification. The collection, though not very noBMiroiis, 
is various and beautBul. Messrs. Heath, !^igleh«ir^ . Meyers Pye, and 
Reynolds, have contributed some of tike best specimens of ti^eir^work, and 
we are only sorry that we do not recognize any of the oharmiii^ petfovm- 
auces of our eminent architectural engravers. The Le Keux^s, WT^ Smithy 
and Ranson,* are able to-eichibit a series of platea of Englirii Antiqai^Oi, 
Ihat wonld do honour to themselves and ^e country. Tlie incomparsMe 
drawings of Turner receive justice fi^m thetskilAd'hurinaof-Pye and Heath. 
Hardraw -Fall — ^in a frame also containing an adanrable view of LamhlMi 
HaB, and another of Wycliff, in Yorkslnre — is one <^ the most sopeib 
specimens of Engraving ever executed. Nos. 61!IS and €56, •among' whieh 
' we must particnlaily remark the *^ Junction of the Greta and the Tees,^ ue 
' performances of the same -artist The principal taandscape^ieoes by Mr. 
HeAth; are Nda. €69 and 676,*~a View from Richmond 1^, and Rich- 
mond, from Twickenham Park. These are some of the largest ^igravings 
of the kind ever executed, and they are also to be numbered among the 
most beauttfttl; They are copied from drawings by Hefiand, who has aae- 
ceeded" admirably in his efforts, which are calculated to'display&e enchanl- 
ing scenery of Richmond io the utmost ■ advantage, ^fr. W. B. Snuth's 
View of the noble town of Richmond, in Yoricshire, camibt be^Bpoken of 
in terms adequate to its merit This fine plate^ as welt" as those belcve 
described, by Ihre and Heath, were published in Dr. Whitaker^s fine 
History of the Cfounty to which those places belong. The'^Cbaflt -EngMv- 
ikigs by Mejrer are executed in the very best manner, as are^edso thfe Mea- 
zotint Portraits by S. W. Reynolds. 

The contents of the Sculpture Room are not remarkably intere^iKg. Bffr. 
Henning nearly fills ^e small space allotted to worics of tfiitf des^sr^p^n. 
His busts are not without merits but his restoratito of the seiilptore of the 
Parthenon possesses considerable interest and merit Hie ^ Modd of the 
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kte B. West, Esq. P. R. A." by C. Road, R. A. is a faithfiil likeness of 
that deservedly enineiit Painter, and we have no doubt that the statue will 
pfove one .of die best specimens of sculpture in St Paul's CathedrsU 

O. 



ANCIENTS AND MODERNS. 

'Est vetus atque probot centmn qui perflok aaBOs.-^HOR. 

It is a cMnmon compiaEint, that the writings of the modems do liltk 
more tiian re^cfao the thoughti, anddfess up the sentimenls, of the ancients. 
* If we can but read Uomer^' it is seid, 'we shaS have all the ideas which 
we could gain by perusing the produotions of Aie Muse in the present day/ 
Not to enquire into the justness of this affiimalKNiy let^us oonsiderthe supe- 
rior advantages winch the primitive cultivators of poetry possessed^ above 
their modem imitators, 

T¥hen the Muses first descended from Parnassus^ and ^addened man* 
kind by a new and engaging ' micsic of tbordiy* they had the whole range 
of nature and art^ from which to select whatever appeared most pleasing 
to die^iniaginatimi. They could celebmie the fragrance of the rose> the 
variegated colours of the rambow^ or the haroMmious song of the nightin- 
gale ; they could desciibe the din of war^ and llie honors of a battle; and 
Siey cotdd transport their hearere to ' lair Arcadia's bowers^' and the de< 
lights of Elysian fields^ or to the dreary regions of Tartarus^ and tjba 
snowy h'^^hts of Caucasus*, without being fettered by the fear of treadii^ 
in Die fobtsteps of former adyentnren. ^t now the case is widdy diifeM 
rent. Now^ if iCSneas reach Italy by Hie same course that he pureued for* 
merly^ the ^ot is thought to ha^ been dire<^d by Palinunis. Andif, to' 
avoid this imputation^ he deviate from the accustomed tracks the vesael k 
seldom able to avoid the roeks of criticism. If a poor, luokkss poet lia|H 
pen to -say that tiie nightingale sings prettily^ he is told— -< 

' Enough haA Philomela's praise 
Been sung by poets^ great and small.' 

One cannot even invent a new death for a disappointed lover^ or find i|ny 
new charm in a haughty mistress^ so hackneyed are the subjects. How 
then are poets to be blamed for not - performing impossibilities? If their 
opponents will create a new scene of things, a hew heaven and a new 
earth, they may expect as fine specimens of poetry as are to be found in 
an the writings of antiquity, 

T.J.R. 



THB PRIDS OW WRAl^TB. 

As Alcibiades was one day boasting of his vast riches, and the great 
extent of his estates^ Socrates led him to a map, and requested him to point 
out Attica. It was scarcely viable ; they discovered it, however, with 
some trouble. Socrates ihrn. bid him point out his own estates. '^ They 
are far too smaM," answered Alcibiades, ^ to be delineated here," ^And 
canst thou then," said Sociates^ ^ be taia of an imperceptible apot of 
earth?" 
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Extracts from a JournaIi, written on the Coasts of Caiu> PBftu, 
Mjitieo, in tbe Years 1820-.3. By Capt Basii, Hall, R. N. ^ Vols. 
Edinburgh. Constable and Co. 

Captain Hall, the author of the work, before us, is already adyantageooidy 
known in the literary world, by the very interesting description of the 
Islands of Loo Choo, and their inhabitaats. He is a oon,. we believe, of 
Sir James Hall, Bart, whose scientific exertions are generally known and 
appreciated. Having commanded the ** Lyra,'' (k ^oop of ten guns, which 
was attached to the Embassy to China, under Lord Aiahent».be was, on 
ios return to England in I817> promoted to the rank of Post Captain ; and 
in 1820 appointed to H« M.S* Conway, of -26 guns, intended for the South 
Amemaki' station^ thcai under the cdmnkand «f Comanodore Sir Thomas 
Masteroiaa Hardy, Bart, and K. C;B., tb^ friend, and constant companion, 
in service, of the immortal Nelson. 

THE DEPARTURE. 

The Conway left England on the 10th of August, 1820 ; and having 
touched at Teneriffe, Rio de laneiio, and the River Plata,— ^nime of which 
places are, however, described, — Captain Hall received orders to psoceed 
to Valparailio, the principal sea-port on the coast of ChiH. The passage 
round Oape Horn, so teirible to our «aily nayigp|toi^,.and of which sock 
tales :were told by grey-headed seamen, Uiat ^ he has doubled the. dqpe" 
ha4 become a commoli forecastle expression, to denote a man more than 
ordinarily celebmted among its repkl^ss tenants, f^r ^ teUi^g toi^h. yan^" 
But now, owing to the improvements in navigation and seamaJnahip, the 
Cape ia stripped, of its terrors ; and the Conway reached, her destined port 
wi^iout experiencing the slightest, accident, or any bad weaflier of con^ 
sequence enough to. deserve notice. She passed within tea or twelve mifes 
of the Cape, which Captain Hall describes as ^ a high, pveci|HtQu% black 
rock, conspicuously raised above all the neighbouring land, utterly desti- 
tute of vegetation, .and extending far into the sea in bleak and solitaiy 
grandeur." Under every aspect presenting a bold and majestic appear- 
ance, worthy of the limit to si^ch a -continent On the night previous 
^ov. 25th), .they had a distant but distinct view of an eruption of flame 
from the volcano on Terra d^l Fuego, although upwards of a hundred 
miles from them. •, ' 

The manners, a^d. domestic habits of the inhabitants of CImH, are 
rapidly, but characteristically descrioed; and the officers of the Conway 
appear to have experienced, in common vnth every well4>red aiid honour- 
able Englishman, who has visited the country, that almost unbounded hos- 
pitality from all classes, which is the general characteristic of South 
America, and which we (the writer hweof !) stiU remember with heartfelt 
pleasure^ 

THE LADIES IN CHILI. 

' Loiig indeed vdll it be, ere the Aill beaming eyes of the fair daiighters 
of the soil are forgotten by us ; let not our beauteous countiywobieii smile 
incredulously, for fair they are, almost as your angelic selves ; often have 
we marked them, peeping from beneath a profnsion'of loBg> daizkly glossy 
tresses, and striving to look angry, when the close-formed line of pettiooals, 



at an evening tertalia^'haB at lengtk been'-suecessli^ invaded hy some 
enterprisiog E^^^isluBan; while gleams 'of pleaiore weie^ at tfae saaie 
monie&ty dbrted ftoB» beaeath ends diat might have exoited die«iivy.'of..tii6 
golden-*haired Medusa, ere the vindictive -Slineiva had ^changed thekfona 
and nature ; till at lengthy the budding rose-t-emblem of oonfidraoe and 
troth — ^transplanted by their own fair haiids^ from those tfesses^ of vduck it 
formed the only omtunenti ta the heart of the happy intntder, iatinaliedhui 
full and free pardon^ from the lovely groi^iaioimd him. 

TRAVELLING. 

. Hie eommnnication by land he^een Buenos Ayies and Chili has been 
open for some years ; couriers pass between the fintmentioned eityaad 
Santiago in twelve days, or on particular occasions even in eleven. The. 
distance is 1365 miles^ so &at. the .raessB&ger must 4ntvel> on an average^ 
about 114 miles a-day. Po^ hoMses are estabhsfaed alang'the wiiole line 
of road^ and homes i|re kept in constmit i»adiness ; 'the supply being mann- 
taioed. from the milltitudes of wild droves: which cover the Feui^hui, or 
plains of Paiagaay ; so numerous indeed . are they^ that* we remember 
having purchased a . very bemitiful animal in the city^ for five dolhkrs : tilie> 
only difficidties to be apprehended, therefore, on these jounues^'arife from 
fatigue, bad lodging, and occasionally, perhaps, bad fare ; but it is rare, 
indeed, that you need fear an abundant supply of beef on ypur journey. 
'^ Beef, of all sqftsi" is usually the hse of the Fam^KU. 

^ OBSERVATIONS. 

The cutting out of the Spamsh frigate '^ Esmeralda,'* from Callao, by 
the boats of the OhiliaiL squadron, under iAie immediate command of Lord 
Cochrane, in Noveiitber, 1620, is des($ribed at some length. Itwasun- 
dottbte<8y .a g^llaat attempt, and was crowned wilh the success which it 
deserved. Had> however, the officers in command of the S^xmish gun* 
hoaJtai done their duty, it appears to us .that the assaihrnts would have found 
coiiflidenible cUfficulty in attaining thmr object The officer comman^ng 
ihe .advanced guntboal was taken by surpiise^-and what was, if possible, 
still worse,, he. became so intinndated, diat no ali^m was given :• in con* 
sequence, his Locdslnp .was on the .Emerald's side, and almost on her gang- 
way, before. he was ducovered. The ^gate appears, notwiths(ai|dittg,'to 
have been most gallandy defended, and her crew to have successively 
rallied, and obstinately disputed the possession, first of die forecasfle, and. 
afterwards of the main deck. Wh^n we cdnsider that these mea wave, ;in 
all probability, first ^us^ from their d^eep by the appalting eound that the. 
enei^y was sdready on board their ve9sel> that they startled on deck hatf>' 
nakect half-armed, to oppose a force nesurly equal in number (his Lordshtp 
bad 240 men) perfecjdy preparied, and already in possession of their, .upper 
deck, it. is impossible to deny them. the. credit due. to their gallant conduct- 
.They lost, according to Captaui Hall» 120. m^H lulled and wonided ; thfr 
assailants lost 11 killed and 30 wounded. Lord Coohranet's c«der -of 
attack will be read with considerable interest by nav^l men^andis strong 
illustrative of his , characteristic gallantry and decision. 
. ..From Valparaiso the Conway proceeded to Callao, the port, of LimB» 
from which it is distant about svL miles. At the time of Captain Hall's, 
arrival (5th February, 1821), .Peru stiU, adhered to the mother counbryi 
SaA Martin^ however,, was even now^ aW>st U ^ tin^ rihet gaits of tk^ 
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liar magilifiDeAfie^ vliSfi Cbttrane Uoduided W porty and iMtd, as almdy 
ifMOBSbei, rctanti off theiv fineok Mgato frwn vndsv tlie ^mm -of dbeir 
flIniigMtfdii HisLoHflhipheii^anSb^iriiiiin^ jhmL'^ 
bfrfau' affioenb tod ^enm being Eng^Mh^ Hie grademeii of the Conwi^ 
Irmj^ia deqpil^ of tiia'^ g i oite gt qwtian on tharpoMi^ not na frpqu eafly 
«fcjoBte:rof difMit Mid 'sMpioioii. ^ A peiaon pnlMMtDg nenttidiCy is 
placed in an awkwand atou/dmi'htfbme^ two eontondiBg piitles | kis in- 
difference is ascribed to ill-will. The sli^^test expression which escapes 
him in fovoar of the other party/ is resented as hostility ; and any agree- 
«mbIo» a jungle pointy ih tnitafly.seiatd upsn'op an indubitable proof of 
hm friendly djapasilioii..* Iti oonBrtfaenoo of Has feelik^ on the part of the 
ifdikbitaals, Captain iHaH did ink find Ipinself -so ^asantihi^ aitoatod in 
Poia^^as lie ihad ipssiiriouiy kfam. ^inciOiiih. • f wa oif'te officers were, in 
iMt^ liflRMted al'.CIrilBM^ on saspidoa of belonging to.Lo#d Ooclmme's 
0qiBdkrpi;)4nd«!«pin9 torthepoflitirenanaer in which > they were swam to 
by anaia desig^iiiif^ villaias, added to the poltdeal- elferve^Oaco of Hie 
maAnm^ they ulsiry qaiBOw^. escaped withr^thair lirea. Uader these eir^ 
enilifltaiNMs>/tbe'officeKS .of thai Ganway wave ao| sony to retani to Vid* 
^miso., which diey dMlJnMa>«^ Ifidl. 
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UMA. 



Lima has been deaovibed as the* ^heaTsn of women, the pmgatory of 
men, and the hell of jackasses ;" smd so. Captain Hall observes^ perhiqps 
it may be in times of peace, but the war had broken dovm snch distinc- 
tie|i4> ^d' bH ^rijca hwked e<piaHy miaeaaUe'^' Jof if Hioia wave any 
4dv«litikg^>xt lay .with the daakeys, who,, from tl^e absence of' all business, 
were, ior the Jnt ^tihie inthrir liTes^ corempted fro^i lalboar. • 
i' 7n^6<MMimy«etiitnftd.'ta Pesa, aad adoaad ipa CailAo taads, ai a most 
lalevestii^ liloBitei (Jnaa 94 1831)^ tas Liaia and €allao were-Mw, is 
foint of iMst/fthaugh.wrt in^point of* foRB«i«lfi|aly i^vMted b;^ tba- anaty 
of Saa VSaxAikt aad on: the Mi! Joi^ the Viaeroyaniioanced his ^ t a atf e a f 
pf ;4haii4<ftii99* Hid oily, and in a proclaaidlioai poiated'ta Callao, as mt 
aayhim for Hiose wha idt themacbres indaaasvinthe capital. UMPaaiaial 
o)^M9^ehca> aaaiy'b^ <efvaly eonceiv!ed,.tfaer'aity wm* «*Wi>tdirtdy dbaa- 
dbqmby'Hui.mM'rei^cti^le ktf its panicHMobcn ^ ' - • 






t* 



rSaa MairHn'sOMtdttOt, on this^oo^^asion, seems to havt bebn dictated by 
<doiisbinmaila -policy. The i^vetersite hafr^ wMcfa he bore to Ae old 
S|paai«rd% was ibv 1h<» pretent caotiotiidy veded, nor was it till his power 
wak emuKM^ted^ that it dii^yed ilMtf; itf then biurst forHi in att its ftry. 
Gaplain'HUliliaa' giTen hk chcuraoter and histoiy^at comdderdUo lengHi : 
Aa p s stStt tt hahaa diliwn, itcywever, wiO^, byndstimpaitialspeetBton^be 
Misideffed'vaHiar atftUteriiif^^ thaii a ftuthlkd' l^Eeness. His tinassiuaiing 
jttaiBiens his* f0ipt&k ^shsMMster, taiA n^pparem^'forbearance, ^in' a ^o^ntry 
t(Mkp^ fab MMy; sM&it to haw MMM Oeiptasiii HiA^to ^ dat^^est 
shades of his character^ in which cnielty> lOld a t ih d i ot ivC ',i i i dw >f iM i b ote 
hatnd d^ Ihaiialweaof <dd Spain, wfei^e afterwards but too cofe^^noaB^— 
sottrt JTislaattes lt# w4liish alter recolrdie^it m the second ^tAmfst,^^ % ibno 
whahrHie poHHcal hpriaoniofi SonUi^ j^ftntoicik, wfaicb had/ to Hke olBiS^ra of 
Oaietttiwi^ I»i4ai Hntiiiiitabeo^app^«tl«d IMrb^ ckaded 
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by the massf of privato imexy, of which Ihej 'were witnesses, P^triotm 
exftrtiozwy a0 Oaptala Hali' very justly ohaerven, are always thought moi« 
highly of wheii viewed from a distance^ thw when examined closely. 
But, evea in the.eyeaof those who are present^ the interest which a show 
of patriotism excites, is oi^n ajt £rst of a very lively charactefr.. This da»< 
sdUiig eSlact, however, speedily goej9 off; the real^ characten and motives of 
tibe actors: beccoae so well known to lis, that the fictitious reptesentaticHi of 
puifSj, (ibcanterestedx public spirit, no longer pleasea; and at last we can see 
nothing in this sev(dutionary drama that is acted to the life, but the cruelfy 
and the ^rrpw^ . * 

CHANGE OF POETUNE. 

llie extraofdipai^ character which, at this eventful period, swayed the 
fate of Peru and of Chili, has, we are informed, recentiy landed at Havre 
de Qraue, in a ^tote of cmnparative poverty, having with him but one 
atl^udlmty aimdl^ttt^boy; and his ajumal income is said to be scarcely 
sufficient to allow bb][i4o-Uve in a stete of genteel retirement. 
. On the 10th of August «the Conway left lama^ to r^tam to Valparaiso 9 
aad in October, safled from ftenee bus Conceptie^^ the Avmtier town to the 
Southwardi Captain Hall's object being to discover wbftt had become of 
eeitaifr.Siiglish and Aj9^rican seajoaep,; lately made pnitoneni by a pirsitical 
ehoe^ of the name i9f Beoavides, whose head^uaxtevs weieat Araaco, tb0 
capital of m unconqneved Jndisiii district of the same name,' The history 
of this fuffisai ii9 oukiqu^,. and reminds us of the old tales of the Bucca^ 
neers; we extract it as a fair specuneu of the style iu which these unpfe^ 

teiidiiig, yet intfefesthig volumes arp wiitten. 

• . • . • . 

BENAVIDES. 

- •> . . . - " ■ 

^Tlie hastmry of Benavides is cnnous^^-Benavidea was a native of Coa^ 
ceptiou, and served, for some tune, in the Chilian army, from which he 
deserted to the Royalists, but was retaken at the battle of Maypo in 1818« 
He wus of a feroctoua dbamcter, tod a8> in addition tel &e cvimei of deser^ 
tion, he had committed several murders, he was sentenced to dealii, along 
with his brofter' and other delinquents* Aeeofdingly, the whole party were 
l^iH>ught ibrth in &e Pla»a olSanti^igo, Mid shot Benavides, who, though 
tiarribiy woimded, was not killed, had sufficient loititttde to feign himself 
d^ad. The bo(^ being dm^ed oS, were left without burial to be des^ 
tjfoyed by the G«Iina»o«, a species of vulture; The sergeant who sapen- 
iat^nded thblasit part of the ceremony was peiaonaUy inimiealto Benayides, 
fc^ murdeining some ol lus relations ; tad to gmtify his revenge, drew his 
aw(ird» while they were dragging the body o£Us ibetothe pile, andgare it 
asevOFQ gash across the ne<^. Ihe resolute Bemwides bore this also, 
w^out Aching; and lay Uke a dead flMot amonast the others, until it be* 
eame dmrk ; he then contrived to exMcate himsaf from the heap^ and im 
a most miserab}0 pUgU cvawM tip a ndgUbomni^ cottage> the generoua 
inhabitants of which recmved and attmided him W3& tiie greatest eare* 

.^General San Slartin, who was«t.thal tune planning tbe enpeditioft to 
Petu, and was loek^ about fov able and entnpnsing individuals, heard of 
BeMv^Klea being still idive, andfcnowinghis talento takd coursge, considered 
him a. fit person: to' sehre some of^^ his decqaerate purposes m- those trying 
tim^ when to gain the great object in view, there ,w«a Utile sefupdbmmesa 
about, tha rneaua. Itis-ttvensudtfaaltheMdnifeQhimsolCgiweia&n^ 
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tk>n of his being alive, and invited San Martin to liold a secret conference 
sit midnight, in the'centre of the great sqaare of Santiago. The appointed 
s%nal was to strike fire from their flints three times ; a mark sufficiently conc^- 
Cuotis for the purpose of distinction, yet of a nature calculated to excite no sus- 
picion. San Martin accordingly, alone, and provided with a brace of pistols^ 
went to the spot," where he encountered Benavides similarly armed. After 
k long conference with the desperado, whom he finally engaged in his ser- 
vice, he settled that Benavides should, for the present, serve in tiie Chilian 
army, employed against the Araucanian Indians in the. south ; but should 
be ready to join the army in Peru, when the expedition sailed. This was 
iH judged in San Martin ; for Benavides soon quarrelled with llie Chilian 
^ General, and once more changed sides, offering his services to the Indians^ 
who were delighted to obtain so brave and unrelenting an associate. In a 
short time, his experience and congenial ferocity gave him so great an ascendr 
ancy amongst this warlike raee, that he was elected Commander4n-<chief. He 
soon collected a resf/ectable force, and laid waste the whole of the Chilian 
frontier, lying along the right bank of the great river Biobio, to the infinite 
annoyance of the Chilians, who could ill word troops, at that moment, to 
repel these inroads,' nearly the whole resources of the country being re- 
qiiired to fit out the expedition against Peru. ... 

^Beiiavides, taking advantage of this favourable nioment, augmented 
his authority amongst the Araucanians, by many successful mcarsimis 
itto Chfli; till, at length, fancying himself a mighty monarch, he thought 
it becoming' his digni^ to haive a fleet as well as an army. Accordingly, 
with the help of his bold associates, be captured several^ vessels. The first 
of these was the American ship Hero, which he surprised in the night, as 
she lay at anchor off the coast His next prize was the Herselia, an 
American brig, which had sailed on a sealing voyage to New South Shet- 
land, and after touching there, had oome on to tiie Island of St Mary's, 
where she- anchored in a small bay exactly opposite to the town of Arauco, 
th^ capital of tihe country, and the well-known scene of many desperate 
contestii between the old Spaniards and the unconquered Indians oi that 
territory. 

^ While the unconscious crew were proceedings as usual, to catch seals 
on this island, lying about three leagues from the main land of Arauco, an 
armed body of men rushed from the woods, and overpowering themi tied 
their hands behind their backs, and left them under a guard on the beach. 
These were no other than the pirates,- Vfho now took tiie Herselia's own 
boats, and gbing on board, surprised the captain and four of his crew, who 
had remained to. take care of the brig; and having brought off tlie prison* 
ers from the beach, threw them all into the hold, closing the hatches over 
them. They then trif^d the vessel's anchor, smd sailing over in triumph 
to Arauco, were received by Benavides, with a salute of musqnetry fired 
under the, Spanish flag, which it was their chief's pleasure to h^t on tiiat 
day. In the course of the next night, Benavides ordered the captain and 
his crew to be removed to a house on shore, at some distance from ike 
town ; then taking &em out one by one. be stripped and pillaged them' of 
iail they possessed, threatening them the whole time witli drawn swords and 
loaded musquets. Next morning, he paid the prisoners a visit, and having 
ordered them to the capital, cfJled together the principal people of the 
town, and desired each to. select one as a servant The captain and ibor 
others not happening to pleaae the fancy of any one, Benavides^ after say- 



iog'he w^qld lutoself [take chiurge cX &» captriSi), gave duSBOtioiViy onipBiiJi 
of instftnt dea^, Uiat sooie pearaoiis should hold ttiemselTes re^pomibtefof 
the otherpriflooers. Some days after this they were called togefher^ and 
required to serve as soldiers in the Pirate's army ; an order to which the^r. 
consented^ without hesitation^ knowing well^ by what they had akeac^ 
seen^ th«t the consequences of refusal would be fatal. 

" About a m(Mi1h aflerwacds, Benavides manned the Heiselia brig^ pttrily 
with his own people^ and partly with her origbal crew, and dK^mtch^d her 
on a missioii to the ifiJand of Ghfloe^- to solicit assistance from the Spanisk 
authorities there. The brig was placed under Ihe command of the maie» 
who was given to understimd, that» if he belcayed his trusty the captain 
and his o&er countrymen would be put to djeath. This warning had iin 
dei^ii'«d effect ; the' bdg went, and returned as desired, bringing bade, a 
twenty-fow pound gun, four six pounders, and two li^t^eld pieces, with 
a qusmtity of ammimition, besides eleven Spanish officers, anfl twenl^ 
soldiers; together with the. most complimentary and encouraging ^lettent 
from the governor of ChiIoe> wto^ as a good and loyal Spaniard, waaweU 
pleased to assist any one who would harass the Patriots, without thinking 
k is businiess' to inquire very strictly into the character and habits of his 
ally. ' Shordy afterwards, the Enjglish .whale ship,' Perseverance, was cap- 
tured by S^navidjes;. and, in July, the American brig Ocean, having oa 
board several thousand stand of arms, also feU into his hands. The Omw^ 
was boated, it w^ sajid, from Rio de Janeiro to Ifima, but running' shoistoC 
wat^ and fuel, had put into the island of St Mary's, where she wa^ sur- 
prised by Benavides. Hiis great accession of ships, arnas, $nd m&n» fairly 
tiin^Bd the pirate's head, and, from that time, he.seriously contemplated tim 
idea of organising a regular army, with which he was to march against 
Santiago, while his fleet was to take Valparaiso ; anfl thus. Chili was to be 
reconquered, without. loss of time. He was thwarted a good, deal^ how* 
ever^ in the outset, by the difficulty of making the sailors ' useful; one of 
the most difficult tasks in th^ world being that of converting Jack into a 
soldier. The severity of his disciplihe, however, struck such terror into 
the seamen's minds, that he not only ms^de them handle a musket, and sub- 
mit to the drilling and dressing, practices utterly repugnant to their habitSj^ 
bat;, fo^'a time, entirely stopped des^on. He firrt put the captain of the 
Perseverance to death for having attempted tq escape; and some jdme 
afterwards, having caught one of the seamen wl^o had deserted, he inr 
humadly ordered Uie poor fellow to be cut to pieces, |tnd the mangled body 
to be exhibited as a warhiiig to the others. 

'^Benavides, .though UnquestioAably a feiociouli sieivage, was, neverthe> 
le&sv a miiu of resource, and of considerable- enei^ of character.. He 
converted the whal^ spears and harpoons into lances for his cavalry, and 
halbeists for his Serjeants ; and out of the sails he made trowsers for half his 
army : the carpenters he set to building baggage carts, and repairing his 
boats ; the armourers he kept perpetually at work, mending muskets, and 
making pikes ; managing, in this way, to turn the skill of every one o( 
hid prisoners to some' useful account. He treated the officers, tooy not 
unkindly, allowed them to live in his house,, and was very anxious, on all 
occasions, to have their advice respecting the equipment of his troops. 
Upbn one occasion, when walking^ with the captain of tiie Herselia, h& 
remarked, that his army was now alitiost complete in every respect, except 
in one cs^ntial particular ; and it cut him, he said, to the 8pul> to think 
ef such a deficiency,<^he had no trumpets for the cavalry : and added. 
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ikakit-vnm ntteify in^poBsiUe to mdbe Ae feBows Uie?# AeiiiMlvies dnii^ 
gobiM, udesB they luMurd a bkflt in iiieir e«rt*at every turn ; aad neiflier 
men nor hones wonid ever do tiieir duty propeify^ if not fooMd to it by 
tke^jouid of a tnimpet; in short, he d6c)iued> some deviee most be fak 
npon^ to supply, ibis eqnipinent The* - eaptsdn^ iviffing to ingratiate Uauelf' 
vnth ike pirate, after, a litde refleotieir, iraggestod to him that tmn^iets 
naght'eaiiyy foe made out of die oo[^per iteets nafled on dtt bottom of the 
di^ he had taken. ^Very true,^««ried ^e dehgfated chief, ^how came I 
not to ^link of that befove ?" bntandy afl 'hands were empkryed in Yip- 
ping off die copper, and die armoaren bdng set to work mider his per- 
MMd soperintendence, the wfaoie camp, before n^t, resounded with the 
ivnriike bhwts d the cavahry. 

- ^ it is diffiooh toconceiye how this adventurer coold have expected his 
foroed-amiUariesiy die Americans and En^liidi, to be of much use tp Inm 
ikMaedon ;- for he never trasted them, ev^ on a march, without a guard of 
horsem«Di, whose orders werd to speair any one who attempted to -eoci^ : 
in due way he <a|^rwaxds carried them many a weaiy league cyver die 
eountrf. ' ' 

-' ^The captain of Ihe sl^^ who had given him the biiffiant idea«f the 
copper trumpets, had, byihese means, so iea wen iqpon his good^will^OMl 
eonfidence, as to be allowed a comoderable range to walk in* Be, of 
eoome, was always looking out for some plan oi escape ;, and at lengdi, an 
(^poftaity oecuning) he, widi the mate of die Ocean, and nine of Ids owb 
cf«w, seized two whale boats, impradendy left on die b«aks ol the river, 
and rowed off. - Before qoitdng the > shore, they took tbe prect^^tioii of 
staving all- the other boats, to prevent ' pursuit, and, accordingly, thou|^ 
their escispe was ismiediattly discovered, they succeeded in gotdng so 
much die' start of the pe(^e whom^ Benavides sent after them, dmt they 
reached St. Mary's Island in safefy. -Here they caught several seids, 
upon which they subsisted very ndserabiy tifl diey reached Valparaiso. It 
WasincOMsequenceof their report of Benavides's proceedings, made to 
Sir Thomas Hardy, the 6ommander4n-chie^, that he deemed it premier to 
send a ship, to rescue, if* possilde, die remaining unfoitmmte ^apdves at 
Amuoo.^ 

" « Ok the 12(h of October infonnatiott was obtained, dmt Benavides had 
been defeated near 'Chili, by the Ginlian forces, and Ins army diittpemed; 
^vhioh enabled Captain Mirson and die seamen, who had been so long his 
<;aptive8>:to return to Vd^misa in thef course of this ieiervice, ' Captain 
Hall had occasion to visit PezeLso/ an Indian chief, commandhig a body dT 
native atfxiiiaries atta<^d to ike Chilian amy. The sketch of this South 
American ^raw head and bloody bones," wdl be read With interest by 
such persone asare at all connected with the country, in a commercial or 
Other point of view; These geiltlemeny it seems;, who appeal tb be &e 
Very beem ideal of revsoltdionaty patriots, make it a ccmditiOn of dieir ser- 
vice, diat they shall tfever be d^^ the piifilege of dUHng ike tkr^aU of 
ikeir priBonen. 

' In die beginning of die seoond^ volume, some mferesting mformation 
wii> bc'IbuBd relative^ to the ndnlBg systcnn in Chili ; but we Were disap 
pointed in finding so litde relative to d^ geology of Ihe country. 

In December, V&21, ^e Conway visited !l^yta, a |dace odlebrated in 
Hanson's Voyage, as w^ as in die histories of the dd Buccaneers ; and 
it is pheasant to find, that the kindness with which this excellent <^ker 
invariably treated his Sj^m^ 'prsioners> is^ even now, at the dfetance of 



^gbfy years, better known, and more dwelt upon by the inhabitants, than 
the capture and defitmction of/ their town. FnHniience the Conway pro- 
ceeded to Guayaquil, and so northward to Panama, and along the coajst of 
Mexico, io Aoi^co and San Bias :- of; esdi c^- whwh. places, and. ti£ the 
mamiers and cnstoms o£ their inhabitants,. a brief dcscrqttiett is given*:, u 

Mcfxioo *hed at this period declared its independence^ and shortty «Ki»r 
Captflin Hallos arrival, it was intimated to hiniy thai the Ouadabu^wn jBiuj 
Tepie merchants. were desirous to establish, for ihs fifst time> a diieol. «oiBr 
meroial intercourse with England ; and that ^e anival of .the Cenway ball 
been anxiously lodced for, in order that arrang^nents for thaj; purpose 
migbl, if possible, be entered into. It w»s, in consequeiice> soon de<^A- 
mined, that a considerable quantity of specie should be fordMfvitb rfflnitted 
to London in the Conway, ^for wmch retoroft were to be. made ia EngUsh 
goods, conformably to the mode praetsed ever since. the opening, of the 
trade iti Peru, Chiti, and Buenos Ayres* In punraaaoe of these, anrai^^ 
ments, the Conway having received on board treasure to a laige ameunty 
left San* Has on the 15th of June, 1^2, passed rmmd Gape Hem on the 
14th of August, and reached Rio de Janeiro, on her wa^ to England, on 
the ISii of September. 

The 13th chapter of ihe second volume contains a view* of tihestate of 
the Spanish ccdonies befove the revolution ; in< which the tyraonioal stu- 
pidity of the ancient colonial code is curiously, yet ably noticed. Sketdies 
of the progress of the revolution in Chili, in Peru, and in Mexico, are 
interspersed in the body of the work. These volumes will be found to 
contain also, a variety of useful information relative to the prevalent winds, 
weather, and other circumstances connected with the navigation of the 
South Atlantic, and Pacific Oceans> which cannot but- prove serviceable to 
naval officers, or masters of merchant's ships, on their first visit to these 
coasts ; and we can only regre^ that Hub information is not more copious. 
A table of corrected latitudes and longitudes of places on the coast is also 
added, from observations made by Mr., now Lieut Heniy Foster, R. N. 

Were we inclined to censure parts, where the design of the whole is 
good, we should perhaps select die long account of the manner in which 
the Conway was hedged down the river from Guayaquil,— occupying four 
pages; a subject possessing scarcely any interest for landsmen, but of 
which no professional man is ignorant ; and, from its tecEons* nature, he 
will recollect it with littie [Measure. The story of the priest, vd. u p. 105, 
we remember to have heard toLd of at least twenty different persons, in as 
many different places ; and, the amusing tale of the Viceroy and the fair 
Perichole, has no other fault, considered as a tale, but that it loses much of 
its point by the simple, but well-known fact, that the host is. Irequenfly 
carried in a coadi in a hundred other places besides lima. 

On the whole, these volumes will furnish much useful information, bodi 
to naval officers, and to Hterary and commercial men. * They ave precisely 
what they are asserted to be, '^ Extracts from a Joumal." Thus, vrithout 
any attempt at methodical arrangement, combining the tilt j!^ with idie dulH; 
and we will venture to recommend them also to the perusal of our fair 
countrywomen, in tiie hope that they will derive no small share of amuse- 
ment, in the absence of a new novel, by the great mUmewn, from a de- 
scription of the habits and customs of the ladies in the new world, — a 
description which, if not always so vivid as we covdd wish, is nevertheless 
invariably correct. 

J. C. M. 
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HABITS OF BAAL (aWJBh) BATRUBflT* 

ABSTIKEKCE9 (ab94ate^) say some levcographera, comes from a^, 
from, and temeium, a kind of wine. Thia reminds me of a dematioa 1 
once heard, by a facetious personage^ of aUegonf, from aUe, convenieDt, 
«ind gory, belief ! In trndi, ' abstinence, so neoessaiy occasionally to the 
sedentary and the studious, would be prejudicial to others. The celebrated 
Lord Bathurst, whose iiame is associated with the Augustan age of finglUb 
iiteratare, as tiie friend of Pope, Svntt, and .Otiy, was by no means of 
abstinent habits. This nobleman Uved to the age of ninetyKine, and cobt 
^nned of a convivial disposition to the very last After his son became 
Chancellor, he went down to visit his father, who invited a large party to 
meet him at dinner. The. whole company kept it up till a late hour, with 
the exception of the Chancellor, who retired about twelve o'clock, on which 
die venerable Earl, with great iietcetionsness, said, ^ now, pay friends, as 
the old ffenileman is gone to bed, we can manage to take another botde.'' 
When Dr. Oadogan published his work on abstinence in gout* the old Lord 
said, he should not be debarred by it from taking his botde, becaiue 
Cheyne had told him fifty years before^ that he would die if he did not 
-leave off port; ^you see, however," observed he, ^that in spite of Cheyne 
and Cadogan, I am here yet!" 



THE SUMMTJM BONUM. 

HfiAVEN deals to mortal men, from ont its store, 

Its ever-yaryinrg gifts, in varions ways — 
But no man runs his boat, with smgle oar, 

Mbne poeket up their neighbour's share of praise^ 

Thus — thev who shine in blooming beauty's rays, 
Are oft deficient in the upper story, 
[And they who wander leaming^s wildering maze, 

As oft want beauty's soul-dissolving glory,] 
As crook-backed Pope has said or sung before me. 

Some dart through time — space— death, and science wide. 

Beyond creation's bounds their fancies stray, 
Some nature gave o'er dunce's necks to ride, 

While wifs triumphant lightnings ronnd them play. 

Some sliine in talents — ^varied as the day, • 
Or tow'r — sustained by genius, — o'er the world ; — 

Rude mobs the voice of Eloquence obey, ' 
Kiuffs from their thrones by gitted bards are hurled. 
And round some h«ppy brows the wreath of sense is curled. 

But high. o'er all, a favoured few are bless'd 

With that which art or genius ne'er couki frame : 
Before it melts the snow on beauty's breast ; 

Sense, wit, worth, virtue^ hide their heads in shame. 

'Us Impudence, the tal|smanic name ! 
Th' ascendant star of gravity and mirtli — 

The domineering lord of wealth and fame — 
It crowns and arms its children from their birth, 
Bulers of kings— Dictators of the earth ! 

A. 
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ELEGIAC STANZAS ON LORD BYRON. 



"De nmtunB nil nki bonum. 
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Let the spirit of aong pour the accents of sorrow, 
O'er the cold urn of Byron, her favourite child ; 
- Each mnse from her lyre griers expression shall borrow, 
The strain shall be solemn, the notes shall be wild. 

In youth's early dawn, on the brow of the mountain 
He drank inspiration, pure nature his theme ; 

And wand'ring entranced by the gush of the fountain, 
.He mus'd in the rapture of poesy's dream. 

The dominion of passion, the empire of feeling. 
Each pulse of the heart own'd his magic control ; 

To his eye wanton fancy her treasures revealing. 
The bright flame of genius enkindled his soul. 

" Hours of Indolence" then to the Muse were devoted, 
To her inspirations each feeling was strung ; 

On the breeze of the morning the harmony floated, 
With the mde voice of echo his native woods rung. 

The stores of tradition, the legends of story. 
By his magic touch Uv'd again in the page, . 

The heroes of Ossian revived in their glory. 
And started to life as the chiefs of the a^. 

To him the rude tempest, that swept o'er the billow. 
Bore the voice of the spirit that rode on the storm ; 

And reclin'd on the rock, the wild heath for his pillow, 
With the pen of the poet he painted its form. 

But not the rude scenes of his youthful seclusion 
Alone warm'd his ftjicy. and liVd in his heart ; 

There the young buds of reeling then blush'd in profusion. 
The offspring of nature, untamted by art 

» 

By culture improv'd. their perfection unfolding, 
Disdos'd a heart rraught with love of mankmd ; 

By the tendrils of love to each youthful friend holding. 
Their thoughts were united, their motives entwin'd. 

Thus passed buoyant youth, — and as manhood succeeded. 
The stream of his ardour less rapidly flow'd ; 

The shoals of experience its torrent impeded, . 
And the thick weeds of sorrow no passage allow'd. 

r 

To far distant lands as' an exile he wander'd. 
To realiips that to classic remembrance are dear; 

There o'er the cold ashes of heroes he ponder'd, 
And drop'd to their manes the eloquent tear. 



^88 STANZASb 

^ Child« Harold** shall tell of each highly wrofnght feeling, 

As o'er the inemeiito» of aoea he stra^rd^ 
When the deep shades of night o'er the landscape were stealing. 

And the tribute to each mournful relic he paid. 

To these scenes ow'd the '* Oiionr" ki sotfl-thrilling beanty. 

The sky-piercing mountfun, the ravine's deep shade, 
Where the bandit, unaw'd by remorse or by duty, 
1 To the shaggy-mooth'd cavern condemns the sweet maid. 

The ^^ Bride of Abydos/' the ** Corsair's^ proud daring. 
Bespoke a soul worthy of deathless renown { 

He saw not the chalice that fate was preparing. 
Or knew not the draught had been doom'd as his own. 

Tht dark clouds of grief o'er his destiny borer'd^ 
Though .tiie sunshine of Hope still illamid'd his way ; 

The tempest that broke on the morrow discovered, 
The deceitful illusion that brighten'd to-day. 

With disgust, from the land of his birth he retreated^ 
A waod'rer once more doom'd in exile to roam ; 

His prospects were blighted, each hope was defeated. 
And he sought among strangers a rest and a home. . 

But tli« mom of that genins was blasted by sorrvw. 
O'er Its noon a dark shadow misanthropy cast ^ . 

And it sought from the dreams of delusion to borrow, 
A balm Siat might sweeten the woes of the past. 

Biit let not the Muse from Ibnd memory banhdf 
A name tbit shall flourish in ages to come ; 

With his life may this blot on his character vanish. 
And the tear of compassion be shed on his tomb I 



> 



STAMSEJkS* 

I MARKED a lovely flower, . 

Its leaves were gemm'd with dfew,- 
The fairest in the bower. 

It met the gazer's view ; • 
And fondly tons, my bosom thought,. 

That life would ever brishtly beam, 
Nor dfeem'd the Joys that fihcy brought 

Wefe bntrtfae yootlg heart's dream. 

But soon that floweret fstded. 

Its gems were seen no more; 
The Mght each chami invaded. 

And all its sweets Were o'er. ' '" 
It seem'd to say, an hour will come, 

When sorrow's cloud will darkly iMty 
O'er all the scenes of youth's fiut Uodm, . 

And chase its hopes away 1 

G.L 
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BIFFICULTIM OF TAAN8LAnON.«— FRENCH FOETRY. 

In the preselit, as well as past^ rage for book-makingy and in this ^ ag0 
of ' poetic* brass/ it had often surprised me^ that some of those unhappy 
barhouillewtB de papier, whose hours of idleness (and too frequently hours 
which ihould be of business)^ are employed in supplying the periodical 
press with its daily poetic bread, had never turned their heads or hands, 
for I know not which has the greater share in their productions, to a trans- 
lation of some of the French poets into English verse ; there not being, 
that I am aware of> a single translation of any of the ^* dief-d'ceayres" of 
the French poets ; certainly none of note. 

Impressed with this idea, and being one of the aforesaid barbomlleurg, 
1 treasured it up as a discovery scarcely less important, at least to my own 
iame and profit, than that of a north-west passage, or a perpetual motion, 
resolved, when leisure should offer from the occupations of my profession, 
to set about a translation of nothing less than Voltaire's Henriade, that idol 
of national piide, and summit of universal perfection ; indeed, so eager 
was I ^ for die fray/ tliat a little before that leisure ofiered, I $toie some 
hoars from my proper studies, to set about that pleasing, though profitless 
one, of poetry.— Poetry ! sweet maid, though thou vnlt have much to 
answer for, when our Otways, Savages, Goldsmiths^ Chattertons, and the 
long list of others, whom I remember not^ and those by the world for- 
gotten, shall rise up 'in judgment against thee. Yet, 'Svii^ all thy hvHts, I 
love thee still.*' Apostrophe, en poete, and to proceed.** 

All difficulties malted before the warmth of my first attack, and the fines 
glided from my brain, or from what other department of my head you are 
pleased to imagine, down my pen with wonderful velocity ; and thus the 
first paragraph appeared. 

I sing the hero who o^er GalHa reLgn'cT, 
A throne by conquest and by birthright gaib^f ^ 
Who, fr6m protracted ills, had learnt to sway, 
And awe the foes and factions of his day ; 
To conqner and forgive alike he knew, 
Where honor called, or mercy claimM her due ; 
Mayenae, The League, Iberia felt his ire, 
And own d a king, a conqueror, and a sire! 

O heavenly truth, descend \ and on these lay«, 
Expand the force and brightness of thy rays ; 
That kings dtice rnor^, vnth thee familiar grown, 
May learn from thee whatever should be known ; 
A lid to a nation, too, be 't thine to show. 
What guil^ troubles from dissension flow; — 
O tell bow discord has our country torn ; 
A people's ills, and prince's errors mourn ; — 
Here speak : and if 'tis true there was a time. 
When fable might with thy sweet accents chhne ; 
When her soft hand might deck thy noble brow. 
And, by a shade, adorn — assist me now ! 
Upon thy footsteps let my fEible glide. 
To ornament tliy gracesr— udt to hide f 

Still Valois reieh'd, and from liis faithless hand, 
Th' imperial rems of this lliftiriate band 
Flow'd at full freedom— laws w^re trampled o'ev^ 
And right— and Valois rather— reign'd no morel— 
• Vol. I. 21. Fourth Edit. Y 
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No longer 'twas the prince with glory crown'd ; 
Br vietory eftrly. tuight the conbats imnd ; 
Whose mighty progress, Europe trembUng mark'd, 
With whom his country's deep regret embark'd ; 
"When from the north, so fame her hero grac'd, 
That nations at his feet their sceptres placed ; 
How station acts on man, the omse mustatng. 
From dauntless warrior^ spmig & slothful king ! — 
Lnll'd in the breast of soibiess on a throne, 
The weighty jewel weighed his weaknesB down : 
^nelns, St. Megrui, Jo^ense, d'Epemon, 
Reiga'din their sovoeign's stead^-^oluptnons tfaroagl 
Whose opiy tenure of their power was Uiis, 
To plunge in joy his lethargies of bliss ! 

The t>aises,'no^ the!r rapid fortune prais'd, 
V<k on his errors they their grandeur rais'd ; 
And found that latal lieagne, in Paris known, 
The-hanghty rival of a nerveless tiirone ; 
Tbe.fev'rish raoji), vile minions of the great. 
Pursued their prince, and swell'd the tyrant's state. 
His fHends oormpted, #rOm alle^^iam«e h»te, • 
And ^m the Xjoilvre by Jiis sii|]||eets^etms'd ; 
Aevdlted Paris dMve him iarcm her wall^^ 
And all wfis ruin I— when Bourbon recalls 
With noble ardour, add with virtue's charms, 
StrengA to the prince, and vaior to his amiB^ 
Leads them, stiU stnnrtL with wonder find with awe^ 
Ffom shame to gloiy, and from sports to war ! — 
E'ento the d^ gates the kings advance ; 
. Rome grows alarmecl — Spain tremT)les for her France— 
And Europe, watdfafnl or the glorious prize, 
On these nnhappy'iralb dareots her eyas I 

In Paris was inhuman discord seen. 

Stirring to vrar the Leaguers and,Mayenne, 

People and Church; and from its towers .amain, 

Injiploring succour from the arms of Spain ! — 

This ruthless monster, bloody and severe. 

The dreaded ^rant of his sufgects' fear. 

To hunlan sufrring bounds his vengeful view i 

Oft bis ovm minions' blood his hands imbrue ; 

Ahd witii a tyrant-justice points the fires 

Of vengeance^ on the crimes himse^ invpires ^ 

Down on the west, those flowery bo];ders near^ 
Where winds the Seine's swift current, broad %uid clear ; 
Now the retreat from bustle and from courts. 
Where arts are nourished, and where nature sports ; 
Then the red stage, which mortal combat decks. 
Unhappy Valois there his force collects,— 
There Saw we those fam'd champions of the State, 
By sect disjoln'd, united stQl by hate : 
Before Bourbon those mighty heroes fall, 
.And in his breast are re-united all. 
Truly they said, when by his wisdom sway'd, 
Ttley'd but one church, and but (Aie chief obey'd. 

Unable to comprise the secopd couplet of — 

Qui p^ de longs malheurs apprit a gouvemer, 
Calma ies fiictions, sut vainere, et pardonner, 

in one of Eng^byerse, I was compelled to stretch it into two; but this 
was a liberty which 1 ponceived every translator at liberty to take^ alihoagh 



it would be much better, I kwm, to nypif) jt wl^u pq^it>l9» as it tends to 
weaken expression. 

I soon, however, began to experience tbe 4iffi<^ty of my task ; but not 
to be put down by trifles^ I pursued w)y undertaking, which at every step 
grew more and more iAintiim* as A^pQue^p §r/(]^yr, ^lli pleasing novelty,^ 
grsidually wore away. However I succeeded, by diut of downright 
Ubour^ nay. perfect raill-horse-worV, in the completion of teventy-siit Snes 
ojf i\^ orl^pal, .which I had dilated into i^ighty o^ mine. IMb b^otight 
me down to — ^ . .',, 

*' Le pere des BiMiii>oo9 4« rpii 4^8 lamiortels, 
jAiWBp fixftif sur lin ses regards patery^els/' (&c.. 

Resolved no mpre to yield what I considered the sapedoiilrf ti' At 
English language on the point of conciseness^ I laboured for an .faoiup ttf 
reduce this to an English couplet, but, alas, in vain ; and here my tmaaMve 
muse broke down upon the road, in utter despair ol ever getting over lint 
remaining 2000 lines. 

On casting my eye back on this unfortunate Ihilmre, I hanre numoated oil 
the causes which might have led to it ; still imwiflin^ to fax my oumi kmo^ 
solution, or want of perseverance, as the true one. And that cause i Hhsnk 
I have found in the jijl^irence in the . n^e.Qh$3J9iipa} eopstrocition, or frame' 
work of the poetry of the two nations. 

Although there are writers who have eentended for the superiority ATthe 

Enjglish language, in forpe and beauty, there are few, I belsovi^ wjbo hiivr 

ever advanced, as a general rule, that our language was so coBcbw^ llUitit 

eould always express as much in ten syllayes as the Frenfi)! eindd i» 

t\f e}ve ; and yet, until this be attained, the idea of fend^nng Freiudi yew 

into English, with any of the beauty or ferce ^ the otigiBal^^ iwist if 

i^bsmdoned. The French heroic measuie, wWeb is iis^d by th^ ia their 

tragedies, as well as their other serious poems, and tf^'hioh any be cdled 

their only national measure, consists of six ?eet, whereas tiiot of th^ 

English consists of only five. And when we consider bow necsfsaiy it 19 

in poetry, that the sound and sense should 9LCt together, to ptsiduce mxy 

bril^ant effect ; and how much that sound, espe&i^ly in Ettglish metiiQii)i 

v^fse,- should answer to the couplet, we need not, I thinks seek ioriliey fer 

a dause of my own failure, and for &e absence of Eogliab metikalim^ 

lations of the French poets. 

This cause^ which operates against our translations, has a contrary effect 
in favour of the French,- and accordingly we find that most of our cele- 
bMo4 pQ§lte 1^¥^ t>Qej^ tf^^^d by the French; Milton's Paradise I^ost, 
tkni i[6fing'8 I^i^J^'s 'Piqughts, have both had this honour, and even 
^bak^ipevo lifts b^^n burlesqued by the«>. But as an English translation 
nmit ^er bf^ tha nu^rks of a eompression or contrafiitioq, so, on th|ft other 
baiidf Ja Fte^h opf niufi^ s;|Lvoiir pf dilfifsene.^; ^d^ indeed^ what can be 
nx^ t^iPfib ihan the i^ajisl^;i of tW fine opening of Satan's ^tddress to 
A^ a|»n» ii tihfi Pafadi^ I^ost I 

O thou that with surpassing glory crowm'd, 
Look'st from thy sole dominions, like the god 
Of this new world ; at whose sight all the stars ^ 
Hide their diminished heads T— To thee I speaks 
But with no friendly voice. And add thy name, 
O sun, to teH diee how 1 hate thy beans, 
Which bring to my remevbrance fr^ia what state I fell. 

Y2 
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' ' Toi dont 1« ftont brillaiit fait plUtr les ^toUes : 

Toi qui contraint la unit k retirer ses voiles, 
: Triste image i noa yeux de celui qui t'a fait, 

, Que ta clart^ m' amiee, et que mon ccenr te halt ! 

Ta splendeur, 6 soleil, rappelle d ma m^moire. 
Quel ^clat Ait le mien dans le temps de ma gl<Are. 

The latter is mere milkHuid^water to the cream of the former. And 
. although- there are but six lines of the French, and seven of the Engli^, 
yet it will easily be observed how this is managed^ wh^n only half the 
substance of the original is in fact translated. 

Never were two languages, I believe, less adapted for translation, the 
one irom the other, dian the French and English ; they are even more at va- 
riance than the manners of the people,^ of whose characteristics they seem to 
*bear strong marks. The one is bold and vigorous, the other weak and 
efibminate ; while the coarseness of the former is opposed by the smooth- 
ness of the latter. Nature seems to have marked these nations for eternal 
opposition ; and wars and customs have cemented the bonds of enmity. 
May civilization and liberality polish away the rust of. prejudice and 
national jealousy, but which, I fear, is doomed to continue until the nations 
tiiemselvea shall be laid 

- ■ ■ ' t 

^ Beneath the lumber of demolished worlds.'^ 

' How a translation of the Henriade into English blank verse might 
answer,'! have some.doabls< — not so much from the difficulty of the task, 
•or tiie natare of the verse, but from the nature of the public before whom 
it must appear, and the d^culty of finding readers who would hononr any 
'efxicpoem of the present day with any thing beyond a perusal, for die ex- 
press* purpose of c<mdenmation ; > not doubting but that many would take 
that liberty without the- trouble of perusing it at all. 

But not intending to enter into the minuti» of the French verse, or to 
take any enlarged view of translation in general, I believe I have now said 
all, and perhaps more than I had at first intended, and so take mj leave of 
the subject, with giving my advice to young po^ts, not to attempt to comr 
press a line of French heroic metre into an English one ; and to consider 
well beibre they commence a blank verse translation, whether they have 
-plenty of time ta ^aref and might not apply it to better purposes. H. 



EDDA*-HSAXON PURSUITS.^ 

The ancient Saxons placed their clnef pleasure in a future Ufe, in active 
miUtary employments, and' the joys of wine and company. ^Tell me,* 
.says Gangler in the Edda, ^how do the heroes divert themselves when they 
are not drinking 7" ^ Every day, (re^es Uar,) Ihey take their arms; as ^soon 
as they are chressed, and entering Ihe lists, fight tiU diey <int one another hi 
pieces^ Thiis is their divermon. But, no sooner does the hour of repast 
approach, than they remount their steeds all safe and sound, amd fetam 
to drink in the palace of Odin." Horses are neve^^ omitted in die CtMc 
mycology* Thus Gray : . 

^' Up rose the king of men with speed, 
And saddled stiaight his coal-black steed/' 

* Magnet, No 2. p. 21, 
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MY AUNT MARTHA. 

<* Her skill embraces all the ^ookiiig. airt, 
£acb useful recipe she has by heart; 
'Us her's to tell, with nicety and care, 
The time 'twill take to roast a goose or hare; 
She kno^ the mystery of hash and stew,- 
And ever^r dish tliafs tempting to the view. 
From British beef-steaks to a French ragout/ 

The Accompushed Cook, Canto 184. 



ft 



IAy Atiiit Martlka is a notable housewife.- She ia contuiaally bustling 
^bout; and call when you will, die is always in a fidget. She is a.won- 
derlbl economist, and so deeply is she read in culinary seience^ that she is 
actually in treaty widi a bookseller in The Row> for the publishing of a 
work on Domestic Cookery, whtch, I have litdedoublt,; will eclipse every 
other of its Idnd. Yea, the defonc^ but immortal: Mrs* Rundell herself, to 
whom BladtLWood has lately assiened the enmble office of chief turnspit 
to -the gods, may hide her diminished head, when the collected recipes of 
my Aunt Martha shall edify the present race, and add n^w vigour to the 
rising generation. Then shall the half-pay sub. be tai^lit to feast his 
hungry family vrlth luxuries, of which, in moments of their greatest long- 
ing, they never dreamed. Poor lean authors shall no longer . 

** Pine on weak tea, thin broth, or pickled herring," ' 

but fiitten on sixpence per diem ; and half-starved paupers shall club their 
|>eAee together, and sit down and make them m^rry. Nor is the genius of 
my aunt confined to the larder or the kitchen^ her economy is universal ; it 
embraces, not only every possible housjehold ei^nditure, but pervades all 
her ^lOi^hts, words, and actions. : Nay, I have even heard it 4^nfidendy 
asserted, diat nocturnal visions of well-saved eatables are continually, flit- 
ting before her view when she seeks rqiose from.h^r daily exertions ; and 
there is, I know, a tradition ip our family which says, that my .aunt, when 
a child, w6pt bitterly for an entire afternoon, not at the diabolical doings of 
Jack tlie Giant Killer, or the laipentid>ie history of Little Red Riding-hood, 
bat in consequence of her father's cook having spoiled a fillet of veal by 
over-fToasting it ; so early did she feel the ruling passion of her life ! She is, 
in^tmth, the most saving, bustling little body within the bills of mortality. 
In sammer die rises. widi the lark; and, then, if haply returning from a gay 
'cafouse, you flhonld chance to refresh your eyes with a view of Co vent 
Oarden market, 

^ Where Flora and Pomona heap their sweets, 

Oa many a tempting stall ; where early peas, 

M. morsel sweet, with duck of tender aee,) 
. Pay their first visit to the greedy town," 

yon cannot fail to light upon my A.unt Martha. 

But lest you should, by possibility, mistake her, I shall now, my gentle 
reader, present her to thy mental vision : — imagine, then, a staid, active, 
fussy litde woman^i with a deal of busde in her gait, and of self-satisfaction 
in. her look. A small black beaver hat, with a broad velvet band, and a 
cut-^teel buckle (a timeout-of-mind. concern), adorn her pericranium ; and 
her principal habiliment is a well-saved fainily relic of the last century, 
which partakes equally of the ancient mantle and modem pelisse, and w^s 
known in the days of hoops and stomachers by the appellation of a blue 
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Joseph (a term^ for die derivation of which I am going to submit a query 
to Mr. Urban, of the Gentl^fnan's Magazine)^ a coloured silk handkerchief 
is tied (a la Belcher }^6itaund her li^ik, and k peiif of water-proof boots^ of 
flerviceable thickness, coiii^lfeti^ het lb)%ghig kt&tt. Hius accoutred, with 
old Philip at her heel», in. his livery ot gtey, with a basket under one arm, 
and his mistress's umbre&a imder the. otl^r^ she ssJlies forth to market 
when the early luylf of th<l «liii inre ditiiilbetifig; on &unt Paul's cupola, and 
drowsy watchmen^ as they* t6ddfe io th^t^ hdfai^^, tofy ^ past five o'clock — 

a lovely mor — ning.'^ ' 

. As Io iiflttteta of an iiitelleobml naltarfe; ny aunt never troubles, her 
h^d iibofit &eni. Xe tamir etire is her g^reat- sfaidy* Not tiiat I wonld 
hatVe it inferKd that the ii m &am^ of E^utni^ ftud studies the food 
fhiitgil of fim wokid iir Mt e#Vi graiificatMm' ; on the contrary, she is 
Mih&r abstemioiiii ki hbr . j[Muteeo«l dSpi^M ; »nd ^ to expensive dishes^ it 
^ <)ht! <of h^v vtttidaTd mdnma, that h ti^ fiit p^re et goiU^ the pace 
AmHtfB ^ flavouK (She deafifedti ev^iy sdieoie but that of domeetic 
ksdtmmiy, laid iver^ book that do^s not incSiide thiit topic. She admits, to 
fMei Mri»> filtfit thepdwera ei ateun tire won4^rM in their «||»plieation ; but 
§lAe iyti[ks«falll;tfa^ tl«iste of co^, tka^ tox^itant^ btit necessary article in 
-tttddeiU'llidttAe^keeplsg^' is'by no mitfahii cooimelisumte tvit^ tibe utflity of 
the invention. Her objeotidnB to gas are of th^ same nature. Her opinion 
4>f the great mm\ of the age, is generally expressed with {i view to their 
domestic b^t'l^its ; and ^us sue maintains, thad Ldtils o^ fVance is the 
eUest U^hairdi ift -^e ^^ veke. liebaitoe^ it ik ami, ha penonally in^nsols 
ih l&i'riibg^tK^iti bf the ft^tal kitch«lis> lUid eonbiiles m his adgwi pecaon 
ihe f^df^U of k lah^ and -the sei^tfeil of a eobk i. (CredUe poiierij) 
A certam parliaiii6titayjr H^onouii^ hni also the good fortune of standing 
lllgh.ih itifA^i Martha*s ebtknrititm: she couttdera him to be the fint 
ktsit^kmia^ of th^ day, and only secdiMl in value to te iiever-to4>e4QQHa»iich 
jgitoil^d dbiittt itdMfotd, 'Wlhhse ^mLfi ibe cbdigfati to stddy^ To tfafe ffHar 
Vny fMit ik k ie^fid Lady Boun^ v fttid indeed bet theeries fdr Ae feed- 
$n^ bf a i^^Viflg t)bp^aiMon> }§m^ 4^inl HhoM mi the O^ilnl at itti im- 
liieA^thibie iistAdt^t What k ^§dtid^to tJi th'e poo.r-nit^6 w&M en^A^ if 
^ihi$tfei^ ^k id ^t ibcd)5rd}ng i§my ftnAl'l si^lg^^o"' ^ ^^^ d«($alfe 
^bhiibe Mir i^jki td m^^ the^)^^ : tM«i^ hi the wM, «t dh eiitly howrin 
iK^ YribMii^^, bkk 4o(ft is 6rt>Wd^d Wftb hangty candidaiea for the eeupdf 
)l^ Mbii^lbiti^; '" In Vma ike M«hm«iky ifediety hnvvivmanaflratodagunflra 
^r&ctice^ ^ofritich lA opipb^oh t6 tlUt iSpifit df their inifitntieii) she tnoM a 
deaf ear to their representations, and seems to despise tl^ir ihreailBk Dt- 
termined in her resgibtion to do gOod.lNEi her.pwn accouni^ unshackled by 
the rules of other8> HM ebnfilHIM to diimibtite herbndcets ef broth to diose 
whose necessities slikif Ikkd fh^iH to h^if &5ot Bat tetit ^ot be supposed, 
that even the commendable spirit, which iirges lie*f cheViillble purpose, has 
tempted her for a mom^irt tb overlook Che rtAittg p^<[iipl6 e# dl ifer 
acti6Tis*^economv, ltd Spirit is infused into ihe broih^ "^hwm Vl»y iasence 
savours of fnigalitjf ,< but, fbr m^ t0 detttil the vttfloilti bigr^dlents of whidi 
it is composed, or Ae procei^s idopfht fai the 'i^odti<^iiM ef n bever^v at 
once so cheap and exhU&rttting, woi^d be a vaih end j^teitamptttfitii tkBk : 
besitTes, as m$ subject of poot- btbth is ably ttnd ito^l^ trmed ift my 
aunt's forthcdfMng system^ i A<^9 bnt lbi^sid(li«^WpKsi^i{na pleitttte 
. of , Ae phblic, \v^te it ^eil !n my ^pcm^ ftft db liuffij^M jmikt^ iof drift hn- 
IMwrtanl portion 6^ ler WAL .... 
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Another most excellent point in my Aunt Martha'i churacter^ is her skill 
in Braking a-bugain. Sho cHfi snuff a cheap auctioa at any givea diatvice ; 
and thither^ be it fair or foul^ posts the indefatigable spinster. Indeed, her 
face is as well known am'ongist salesmen and aiicli<9neei^ as tibai of Mr. 
Rd<£scli3d In Ckange Alley ; and her 9))6ciilalionB on housdiold uteasils sn 
nearly as extensive as those of 1^ ^rcttt money-broker in fte fends. Sha 
fiincies she possesses aH almost intoitsve knowledge «f flie intrauiG vidne ef 
every possible cotnmoij^, and tints she considtenrk irapracttcable for €hns» 
tian dr Jew to orer-reaeh her in a purchase. My own belief in her inM- 
libility^ however, Was, I own, ooaisideyabfy dmken m short time ago, when 
<;ii^ice led me to an ad^tioB rdom, vrtme I disoorenMi my annt contending 
#itfi all her wit, to ontbid a gfot^ of pi^fors by wliiAn dw was snfromided ; 
and, mangre ^ r^peat^ ^ks of her duifot nepiielv, she wai^ in my 
privater opiHioh, in&st' egregiously duped, althottgh she carried off hst 
VuidttS p^rchaiie6 ivtd» tile ak> of one wk^ had just achieved a vaolary. In* 
tins way hthr s^^e^oms ^at« filted Mridi the* Uraits ol her bargdb^untiiig^ 
atid yth M( aetitiltty betn obliged to Mid aA oot-office for lie veeeptioa 
iff 8ttti9tf &btek^ bf diidirs and tables, book-cases, looking ^asMif, oid 
^kttares,'aUda loit^lkit df eToetevaaS ioo nnnierbuB to mendon ; iJ iAukk 
kit Hk^ ttv ^^trtid tb Iter next of kin,' ks die moolderiiig r^os of bet 
^oi^(Hiiiea}g«ih$^vi-. 

^ ^M I'Te^r, ISl*. MMon> you begin te tbink that I drcady ottcupy 
enod^ of ytmr vainable paper^ I shaU therelbre take my leave ibr tbe 
prefient :; $tnd, should my Aunt MMha'^s pottrwl, unfinidied as it is, afford 
et^hitiiMmtitA t^fdut read^^> I shall take an eaiiy oppdrtmiily e€ pi«sent« 
in^ yod wM scMne more of my^ family piotuies ; for, to soy ilke troth, I 
ha!V« d^sHeMd^d il*dm si stock of oMties. 
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THE LAMENT OF OLD AGE. 

Distract with paip, bow'd down by age, 
My peace destroy d, my hopes departed, 

Along life's weary pilgrimage 
I travel, faint and broken-iieai'tiBd. • 



Oh ! that to spam this mortal day 
1*0 my impatient soal were ^v*n ! 

it longff to soar away — ^awiiy**- 
Far>as^tlie bouadless realms of Heav'n* 



But ah! on Death I call in vain : 

Ifs agonizing load of care 
:j|i^0 ^hing ^eart must sdU sustaii^ 
^. . Thro' lingering yws of dark despair* 

Fram all my woes, from aU my pains, 
Whithar, ah ! whither can I fly? 

Qpe only hope, cue joy remains ; — 
lliat joy 's — to weep! that hope — to die! 



^tv* 
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EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OP PAINTESS IN WATER CdtOtSS. 

# • • • • 

. Thb Society of Painteia itt Water Colaurs haye ppeaed their twentieth 
aiMiiial exhibition, at the gaU^ in Pall Mall East ; On the wbok^ we do 
not think this collection of dmwings 90 good, as diat of My«ar. ^Fielding 
iftless striking, and Robson is decidedly less successful in his colouring 
and efiecte. With respect to other artists, howev^, the case ia differenL 
Prout is improved, if posMble. Barret hw attained the suniinit of excel- 
lence \ and Nesfield, a young artist, is advancing.with rapidity. He evi- 
dently started as an imitator of Turner^ and we last year ^ioi^> thou^ 
we had not an qppoitunity of expressing our> sentiraei^j itbat he. was a 
feoc&fft imitator of that gceat master ; then hifii dtawings were heavy^ blne^ 
and cold, but the specimens now before us are of a superior character. 
This artist is very successful in his delineations of raggiBd rocks, and ioii|^ 
water^ but he seems inchned to tire the public wifh subjecte of this sort 
HiiB view of the Falls of Niagara conveys a good idea of the terriblo 
grandeur of the scene, but we do not quite app^oyo fi the flMBnor in 
whidi it is treated. The effect is not ibrcibk, and we caiHIQt better eipRip 
our meaning, than by saying that ^ dingy hue (Rovails over die wfaide 
drawing. The Thunder-struck Tree, in the foreground, jo 4 lepftitioii of a 
drawing exhibited in the same room^ last year^ and is endepdy a fa«ci^, 
though doubtless often a characteristic, object in such a scenot Hie view 
of (^rdale Scar is not successful, but Mr. Nesfieid's Fot«st scene is 
hi^y beautiful — the wounded deer in (he foreground is well represented. 
Mr. Barref 8 drawings have all the fdree^ tone of colour, and effesct of the 
old toasters. All his pieces are so IuH of rn^rit, that we dSce notprelisr 
one lest we should do another injustice. We vnll only fuilher remark of 
Mr. Barret's style, that firdm its simplicity and purity, it approaches nearer 
to nature than that which consists of a profusion of gay colours, whidi, 
however artfully managed, are not pleasing to those vrhose taste is 
established on good principles. Mr. Fielding's subjects are chiefly Ironl 
Scotland. Many of these are extremely pretty, especially Ihe pieces in 
which some of those storms which the artist so plentifully expenenced, in 
common with other travellers last year, are eidiibited. His most striking 
performance, however, is No. 1 00, Morning, a composition. The colour- 
ing is clear, and the effisct brilliant. 

Of Mr. Robson's works. No. 49, Aysgarth Forie, in Wensley Dale, 
Yorkshire, is to be preferred. No. 28, Lincoln, by the same hand, is not 
a pleasing picture. In the first place, the Minster, to which the view is 
entirely indebted for its grandeur and interest, is not accurately delineated ; 
and in the next place the colouring is too monotonous, heavy, and red. 
Much of the workmanship is good, but it is so completely veiled in ob- 
scurity, that we can only just perceive that the artist has bestowed much 
labour on this large drawing. I^ufs foreign views have never yet been 
equalled, they cannot be surpassed. We scarcely know which to admire 
most, the grotesque character of some of the bnfldings, or the grotesqae 
costume of the figures. Both are admirably calculated for a picture, and Mr. 
Prout holds the pencil that is capable of doing these subjects justice.. The 
Hotel de Ville at Cologne, famishes several delightful views, and Nurem- 
burg is scfurcely infeiior for the singuiarity and magnificence of its 
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ehifectiire. — ^No. 226, Giumdale, Y<Msliure, is a beantifaHy finuhed little 
drawin^y by J. D. Harding. 

Mr. Wild's architectural drawings are mostly from foreign subjects. 
Some of them are entitled to praise, but iiiey are all so much oppressed 
with ^oom — ihere is such a striking contrast of utter daiicness, and bril- 
liant sunshine, that from these views we can form no idea of the harmony 
and sublimity of a Gothic Cathedral. Mr. Nash's composition piece from 
the architecture and tombs of Westminster Abbey, possesses one, and 
only one striking, defect We allude to the spot of safiron colour. The 
characteristic internal hue of Westminster Abbey is grey, which the 
warmest rays of the sun xasn never heighten to the effect here represented. 
We regret tins the more, because the rest of the drawing is entitled to the 
highest praise. The line of tombs in the fore-ground immediately under 
the procession, is coloured and finiriied in the most masteiiy manner. In 
subjects of tiiis Idnd, and on such a scale, Mr. Nash is very eminent ; his 
vAendl is better calculated for bold effect than hi^ly finished detail. Hiis 
jSxhibifion contains many more drawings deserving of notice^ but our limitli 
forbid tiie eiftension of our criticisms. 

O. 



TBB MAID OF TH£ MONASTEUY. 

The Maid of yonder Monast'ry, 
Who lives in sweet secluded rest, 

Bevond all weary care is she, — 
Beyond all weary mortab blest! 

Peaeefiii her bosom, — still her heart! 

Repose delights to fondle there. 
From whence no sigh can e'er depart, 

Bat in the silent breath of prayer. 

How meek and humble is her mind, 

Unmov'd by envy or desire ; 
Where not a thought can shelter find. 

Bat those which ^heav'nly joys inspire." 

Think not, dear maid, yon warbling thing, 
That lightly sports from tree to tree, 

Tho' flaunting on its feathered wing, 
Can boast more liberty than thee. 

Exultingly on ethers glide, 
Tis trae the wanton wings Its way, 

And seems thy corapass'd sphere to chide, 
In airy turns and cheerful spray. 

But, little kens the sportive toy 

The boundless scope to thee that's given ! 
For while it soars the pathless sky, 

How fhr beyond you soar in heaven ! 

What tho' on earth yon seek no scope, — 
Tho' yon are willmgly oonfin'd, — 

These holy walls in vain ndf^t hope 
To circumboand the tow'ring mmd. 

Quick ebbing is the tide of joy, 
That flows along this mortaicourse. 

The hallowed stream you seek on high. 
Flows fitan an everlasting source! 

Vkdo. 
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BININO OUT. 



On which aide is the obligation 7 Is the favcmr done to him who acce|llv 
.tbe invitatioiij orlphim whos^ invi^on is accepted? — If the dinner is 
^ood, the company w^ll ausfsorted^ and the lady of the house aod her hoa- 
band hai^en to be in good hnmoar^ and to possess goo<l sensje enough to 
jDoake themselves a part of the aottpaAy« and at the same time to appear at 
home^ dining-out is tibten a veiy agifeeable. recreation ; provided a nu^a hap^ 
pens to be free from dyspepsia^ and has philosophy, or benevolence^ or po- 
litenesa enough to tahe with liim oidy such »i his quftlitiea as . will permit 
those around him to be agreeable to ith0inselves.'*-ln such a case the QbQ|^ 
.tion is mutual. The host has 'the honour and satisfaction of shewing a 
good front to his domestic stractore^ and rendering,s<Mne.of his^feUow itiei) 
liB happy as social intercourjsie can* inake them.: ^moreover it lays a.founda.- 
.tioB' for max^ a good dinner abroad. Provided, the present ia not in 
discharge > for a long arreaar. of feasts and entertainments attended and paf- 
taken of, time after time, through a numeix>us^^c^Gle^ ; of 4innar-gi«ui^ 
acq^ntances. It is not to be denied^ that dining-out is sometimes a pain- 
ful operation. When the gentleman and lady disclose by their words, looks^ 
blushes, colourings, confusion, whispers to the servants, or out-rig^bt 
scoldings, that malters are not going on as they think fashionably ; and 
when to relieve their own embarrassment, they embahrass all the company^ 
by fiidng attention on that which they themselves should not appear to see ; 
and to shew. how much better bred and instructed they are, than what is 
passing might seem to indicate ; they tell their friends what a miserable 
cook they happen to have, and eke out a oon?versation for the first and 
second courses, on the importiuat subject of the deg^eracy of modem ser- 
vants ; dining out is not &e most agreeable tfaiiig in the world : and the 
guests feel it difficidt to preserve that patient complacency which politeness 
requires from us under all circumstances : unless they are waggish or au- 
dacious enough, to enjoy, the confusion which they "wituess, and to cany 
home a satirical repcnrt of it ; 

The whole business of practical phikiDphy>.ast0 the animal nature of man, 
is to feed him and keep Urn warm. Cfaearfstry^ Bc^tftfiy, in short, the whole 
circle of Art and Science is directed to these objects. But what a prodi- 
gious difference is there between that sort of feeding and warming which 
simple nature demands, and that which superfluous wealth, and educated 
luxury have made necessary ! When a man is invited to dine out (which 
is a very different mattef from gova^ h^me to j^kjd^ pot-luck,) he should 
think seriously of the pmposition^^he Aovi/jiheA in mind how many of 
the best efforts of skill and industry are to he put iii action for his accom- 
modation ; and if he accept the invitation, no'&ing on earth should move 
him to disappoint the good people who are content to make costly and la- 
borious preparations tor tua reception and entertainment. What consul- 
tations, the borrowings,' fairings, astng, wasting, fretting, scolding, wax- 
ing, heating, cooling, k wonld be k%Uy indeeofons to describe. No 
gentleman of good-4[>ree^g WotM do it, any more than his lady would 
receive the company in the infemal region wbe^ dtis process is going on. 

But oh misery of miseries! — An hour before the fryiitioi^ of these delight- 
ful toils, after every thing is actually in the pots and in the pans ; before 
the fire, and in the oven ; one third or one half of the few expected send 
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word^ without the least regard to natural justice^ or to the eifect of promises 
and obligations that they cannot tome !-^The table is laid, the culinary 
processes, founded on a truly scientific scale of accordance and suitabilities, 
must go on. The absence of a part would mar die beauty of the whole ! 
and yet such a table, and so much dinner, lor so small a compajay I It is 
too late to ask any body eke ! The scene k too painiiil for human sen- 
sibility. 

As **, dining out," seems tt> be the principal business of life ; the ob- 
ject f<w which we toil ; the great theatre, on which we hope our children 
will adyantagepusly show tib<l acoomplishmentb Mid ^c^U^ncies of their 
person and intellect ;—-petiiiit me to sc^^st 80tll« rules, as ancient as the 
suppers of Lncullus. 

1. From the moment one is invited to dine, the invited should decide 
whelher he wiU go or not; he ^uld answer immediately and unequivo- 
cally, and should act according to his answer. It is the very excess of ill- 
breeding to say, / wiil came if I can ; for the same preparation of time 
must be made, as If the answer were categorical. And the man vdio 
gives the invitation may lose ibe chance— ^^mjp eivd kimielf. 

2. When the companir is assembled in-^e drawing'TOoni, there is some- 
times an awkwardness and embatrasstheht, which it is very disagreeable 
to feel or to see ; — the object of dining out being to escape beyond the la- 
titudes of nature as much as possible ; the remedy for this evil is not to 
think of one's self. Every mah should let himself alone entirely, and 
think only of the wishej^, wantsj and feelings, of those around him. In 
short, he must feel that Us associates aiie dinina out^ aiMl &at he is placed 
at the same table for their amniiemeB^ and kt their sewioe. 

3. It is very ill-bred to refuse any Hung that is offered. The true tact 
of a dining-out gentleman is to shew his capacity. He must do honour 
to the taste display^ in th^ original selection of tne articles ; to the manner 
in which they are served ; to the cordial sc4icitations of his host and hostess, 
that he would ^^ try" this, viUch came throt^ efiich a medium ; and that, 
in which their cook is fallowed to^e^cl^L 

4. Not to feel, next morning," that one's head h as big as two heads, 
is in effect — to admit that we have not eaten two dinners ft once, as every 
weD-bred man, who dines out, is presumed to d6 : — ^Not 'to feel, over the 
whole surface of the skin> as though one had been wrapped and rolled in 
cobwebs, is to shew, that mie is so vidgar or silly, as to permit choice 
wines to pass by unenjoyed. 

5. Every gentleman who follows the business of " dining out," should 
form a close connexion with a good physician, who will study his consti- 
tution, and find account in keeping the gentlemtiii on hiif legs as long as 
possible. Speedy and skilful remedies, upon a subject naturaHy sounds 
well-constituted, and well understood by experience, have been luiown to 
baf9e chronics a surprising length of time ; to wrest from the gripe of the 
acutes : and restore the patient to tbe dinner table again and again. 

In fine, what character among men, is superior to that of the gentleman 
who dines 0M^?— He is the friend and patron of the arts and sciences; all 
human industry, in aH comers of the earth, looks to him for patronage and 
reward ; but for him the happiest effiarts of genius wodd parish unregarded. 

A DllOWrOUT, 
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THE HOMTB OF MAT.^ 

Ob ! May u the fairest month of the year, 
For its skies are cloudless, its sunshine clear. 
And creation, attired in vernal bloom, 
Bursts asunder the. bonds of her wintry tomb> 
All bright as the souls of the blest shall be, 
When they rise to exist immortally I 



TIs the dawning of summer, and noon of spiu^, 
'Xis the month of beauty and blossiwung. 
While the blush is still on the snowy bud. 
As brilliant and pure as the mantling {>lood, 
That flushes with crimson the virgin s cheek. 
And tells of the passion no words may speak. 

^Hs the month of lightness, and love, and joy^ 
Then hidl its approach with ecstasy ! 
Hail its approach with the voice of song! 
For oh 'tis the sweetest and best amoni^ 
. The seasons, which roll on the tide of tune. 
And incessantly vary this chan^ng clime. 



*Tis the month when the skies with mekidy rii^ 
And the hills and the vallies exultingly sing ; 
And the zephyr's breathings Inhale a perfnme 
From flowers, whose beautiful tints illume 
The verdure, and spangle tike ladd gens 
Which glitter on Monaftchs' diadems i 

tts amiles have painted the butterfly's wing, 
^Vhich on fraerant breezes is fluttering ! 
It has kindled again the glow- worm's light, 
Which sparkles throughout the waning night ; . 
^Tis welcomed ui nighu^igale's lays, of love,- 
Avd murmuiings soft of the turtle-dove ! 

And its dews are sweet as the gentle showers 
That freshen the hues of Elysian bowers — 
But its reign is transient, it swiftly flies, . 
'Tis too lovely to last in these lower skies ; 
And its brightness must fade, and its bloom decay, 
, And its beautiful flowers ^on wither away ! 

I. R. 

Eeiahamy IMkMaff. 



EFIGRAtf. 



Money thou ow'st me, — prythee fix a day 

Pot payment, though thou never pay ; 

Let it be doomsday : — ^nay, take farther Scope : 

Pay when thon'rt honest, — let me have some hope ! 



♦ Old style. Ed. 
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trv COUSINS IN TBE COONTRY. 

With a Plate. 



To Bachelor's Hall we good fellows invite, 
To partake of the chace which makes up our delight; 
We have spirits tike fire, and in wealth each a stock. 
That oar pulse strikes the rounds as true as a <dock : 

Hark away ! hark away ! 

While our spirits are gay, 
Let us drink ta the joys of the next hunting day. 

Sporting SohGc 



TfiB repeated invitatioiis of my Country Cousins had at length determined 
me to pay them a visit. Accordingly^ having equipped myself in due 
order for the excursion, I took my seat in a western stage^ and^ after a 
journey of some forty miles, found myself within a short walk ;of Har- 
mony Hall, and its adjacent domains^ being th^ joint property of my afore- 
said respected kinsfolk. The pursuits of a military life, had estranged me 
firom my connexioiis for many years, ^ and the incessant variety of scenes 
and faces I had witnessed during the long and glorious campaign which 
closed with the delivenince of Europe, had tended, in a great measare, to 
diininish my youthfbl friendship; and, aa I never knew the- pleasure of 
possessing a father's love, or of enjc^jring a mother's care, having -been left 
an orphan before I was conscious of such blessings; I looked back on 
England, after the fint year of my campaigning, with no particular feeling 
of aftection, beyond that which I shall always entertain for tiie country of 
my birth. %t. 



♦. 



« Grim visaged war havfaig smoothed his wrhdiLled front/' 

. ... • 

and the convulsions which agitated Europe, prior to the ever memomble 
batde of Waterloo, having subsided at the voiee of peace, I repaired, 
with the remnant of my gaUant regiment, to old Ei^land, for whose weal 
we had fought and conquered. A few months after my arrival, I receif«d 
an invitation to rusticate with my Cousins Joseph and Jonathan, after, as 
they expressed it, ^ nine years of forced- marches and hard fighting." Con- 
ceiving, however, for I am naturally proud and independent in my notions, 
that my Cousins' invitation was more the result of courtesy than friendship, 
and feeling that a Captain with the prospect of H. P. and the ^^rtain loss 
of an arm, was a being, whose weight in the scale of existence was con- 
siderably dimiflsshed, I returned a polite, but cool refusal to comply wiAi 
the wishes of relatives of whom I know bat litde. The' next post, however, 
brought me another letter, which,- acting under the same mistaken notion/ 
I ne^cted to answer; nor was it till my wanniiearted Cousins had t«^ 
- newed their invitetion a third time, thai I consented, at last, to share Ihsbr 
hospitality, • and piteh my tent, for a short period, at their head quartenc 
' Now then, thought I, as I stroUed up the avenue whbh led to Harm^by 
Hidl, to pot your hoiqntality to the trial, my Country Cousins. At/Uns 
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moment an opening in the trees gave me a full view of the Hall^ and in 
a few seconds my Goniiis in liiU piy^ cai^e ninning out to meet 
me. Never did a man receive a more hearty welcome, for not only both 
my Cousins grasped my remaining hand at the same moment, till I had 
serious fears that my arm would be shaken firom its sockets, but Hounds, 
Harriers, Pointers, and Poodles, emulated each other in their i:nde demon- 
strations of joy and welcome, jumping, /risking,, and barkipg about me. 
^Welcome, thrictf. welcome^ most noble Captain," cried the friendly, but 
boisterous brptheid almost in the /»ame bieath. ^^ Why, man^ you are as 
fihy as a plover in a faUow," exclaimed Joseph, ^ and as hard to be bagged 
as a widgeon on a windy day," added Jonathan, as he slapped me on the 
back. ''You see the very brutes unite in the general welcome, and yet 
you seemed to havtf doubted your reception amongst us. But now that we 
have caught you, my boy, may my mare slip her shoulder at the next hunt, 
if you leave Harmony Hall till you see life with your Country Cousins." 
''Aye, and by the beard of your grand-father," rejoined Joseph, ^ as the 

Niebncboly Hamlet says, 

« 

' We'll teach yon to drink deep ere yon depart.' 

Sy tite hyn, I woodier what the d — 1 putaucb a inei9tleaoB^,^iias# intp 
libe mouth of th« inoody. Prince ; but that'll oeiiher berp ngr thei-e. XoA 
iiieut jQu, my b^y, here's a country for; a view hallpa! «x thontu^ bred 
Iml^rs at ymir service, and the best pack, of hounda withiii ^Sy iiaiies," 
^Aad then," added Jonathan, ''if you sboidd feel irndmi iKut a day*0 
abootjnir, we hare aB aorti of game on the gnmandfi; and as for dogy and 
giins"— "My expettc»t fiieiids,'' exclainied I, "yonreaBjr Qvipijiower nm 
n^rith yopr k^»dpe«s; but, you d» ilot perceive, pedbaps^ Dial I «m totally 
iHDapa^illited fram taking a ahare in your ComMbry spofts; mi iwlucky ahof, 
yon s#e''-r-''Ayje, aye, i»y noble Captain, (said Joiapli)^ w* pw^iva yoiv 
mishap, but a little practice, t have no doubt, will enable jrc^i to h^ipft apjl 
ahoot witib the best of us, why there's the old veteran Major Rattle, who is 
without an' ^no like yonndC: and yet J wavant hisGi, there 'are few keener 
sportsmen tor be met with in the Country; I'll bet the long odds 
ttiEtv annnad as yon are, you'H )«ave some oi us behind you in oar neit 
tanijopt Ttith iihe fox hounds.'^ ^Or break mj neck in the experinumt,"' 
aidedl I. By thjs time we reached Ae Hall, whose intenor exMfaitai Mary 
'fljpnptom of thepvopenstty of its owners to tha ploaswres nf th^ fialiL The 
waHa of .the gnat dining Mrkmr ware adorned with ail snrts of importing 
in^lemonts, jntennixed wim 4iw various sports of tha chace, and {ncinns 
afipMaiiiing diefcta. 

Now,'myaeadannuiBtknofw4hatallhiMigiiai^miiitaryMfe n^ 

to httte given me a refish fer th^ qsprts df llie 4el4, I liadii9Mi«^ ^^ 

nuf yvMoA npraida, m raaited objection ia anoh amnsaaaienta; aivi aeiiaiiiiy 

hadlkpoentfaataayiCoontry Cooaiip were, aalfoand 4Jbamtoliay pio- 

.feand apoatenen, I should have dedined their invitation altc^edier, not- 

wJtiwtandMig Ae wimtfc wife whidi it was repeated, i love ralianid pba- 

aareaaa well as any man; but, i own, I can feel no dahgfat in nmning 

vtaira .a paor dafeacaleas timid anunal to 4ave it tom to jai^ces by 'wra^e 

daga, nor 4san I refish .the dio^gbt of stealing into a preaarve witii Hia amr 

dmos intention of shooting its har^idess inhabitants. I am wefl aware how 

^flflbshion^le it is ^ enter a pratast againat ^ fmfmiiteaf die i^Hrt^ana^ 
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followed^ ft9(liey«i«> by persons of the highest Tank> and die gravest stfttTon^ 
ki fingtand; and, I «lso know how very unatailmgit would be to endeavour 
by the laws of reason and humanity, to oppose practices which have struck 
sudi deep root Yet, as a British soldier, I must be allowed to say, without 
the slightest pretensions, however, to refined nerves or an over-heated sen- 
sibility, &at my principles are in total opposition to the habits of a sports- 
man's life. A»tD pngiiism,- a teienee which has also its patrons and sup- 
porters amoi^st the higher orders that breathe the refined air of St. James's, 
it is, in my opinion, a practice at once so low, and so brutal, diat I only 
wonder it has not been long since put down by the laws of the country. 
There are lew things which excite more surprise in a Foreigner, than this 
most demondizmg habit, which, I am sorry to say, appears rather to gain 
than to lose ground in England. 'The exhibition of prize fights, and 
the pomp and circumstance with which they are announced and detailed 
in the London Journals, are enigmas to a Foreigner not easy of solution 
And I have, when on the Continent, more than once beard the boasted 
refinement and civilization of England, and the superior excellence of her 
puib^ firess, very fairly <)u«stioned, solely from die pugilistic spirit which 
degrades the chaiacter of ike <9eiintry.« With such fedings it may naturally 
be judged, that I aritieipated but IMe pleasure from my visit to my Coun- 
try Cousins, and I secretty veselved to make some excuse and to give them 
die slip at die viery first qiportunity. 

In order i» do lM)nowr to my arrivid amongst diem, my Cousins had previ- 
oualy invited a party of choice spirits, ^to nng a stave and crack a botde," 
and I accordii^ly foniid myself seized- at dinner with a party of diorough- 
bved ^x hunters and other sporting characters, whose language was as 
new to me as the subjects which they broached. The glories of the chace 
Vfma the theme on wluch a certain ruby-faced parson, 

" A round, fat, oily man of God," 

and my Cousin Jonathan^ dilated iiath much eaimej^tnesA and pleasure, 
while Joseph took the lead in disoiaBsng the .lejliiiive Meiiita of coursing 
and shooting; and Mr. P. and Mr. D. who were ht/€k ad£cted to fishing, 
and were rivals in the art, engaged in a learned discourse on black hackles^ 
and blue flies ; while a spor£Log E^l and ^ pi»jk^> it99 ^f tfee gentlemen 
of the fancy, (who was int3x>4uced uoder £Kvoqr4]^'lu»piUion's influence 
and tide,) sustained a close and famUaor <}oiiV»iaalion, in a atrain of slang 
expressions, to which, I thank Heatven, I am «§ yet a stisanger. It ap- 
peared that they were bo& deeply interested in iSbe result of a coming 
fight, in which tlie pugilist wsls one of the pdnc^>als> and ib(^ Noble Lord 
his backer to a pretty large amouyit Ab die wkie flowed in, ^e spirits of 
the party, as a npitiuni coiwaqawiBe, flew-ont . Sat I-shidl not attempt to 
describe the boisterous scene diat ensued ; at last, after having made the 
welkin ring, and scared the crows from] their nests in the adjoining 
Rookery, with loud and vociferous merriment, intemixed with die va- 
rious cries which are vented in the '^ glorious ehftce ;" such of tiie party as 
survived the rout withdi^w to their homes, at an early hoar in d«e morn- 
ing : tfabs parson, however, i«maming aeoording to his usual habit, to 
preach a funeral sermon over the defunct members that were scattered on 
the floor. 

A week thus spent with my Country Cousins, strengthened my disrelish 
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for sporting company. I found that Harmony Hall» in defiance of its tttfe, 
was one scene of riot and confusion ; and quite satiated with the putsnitsof 
a Country life^ and the wild living of spjorting bachelwSy I resolved^ uau 
ceremonie, to decamp forthwith : as I knew^ however^ that it would be in 
vain to obtain my Cousins' consent to tlus movement, for they had set .it 
down as settled points that I should remain amongst them for a mondi at 
the least, and that I should nde Nimrod at the approaching hunt; I k- 
solved to elope privately ; and accordbgly taking the advantage of the 
stage, I returned to my old quarters, and bade adieu to Hamtony Bid], 
and my Cousins in the Countiy.^ 

Andrew Arviless. 

H.P. ttegt. 



tTHE COURTEOUS SPANIARD. 



Speak not ill of a great enemy, but rather give him good words Ihat he 
may use you the better, if you chancy to fail into his hands. The Spaniard 
did this when he was dying ; his confessor tcdd him, to work him to re- 
pentance, how the devil tormented the wicked that went to hell. Hie^Spa- 
niard replying, called the devil my Lord ; '< I hope, my Lord'the devil, is 
not so cruel:" his confessor reproved him. ^ Exeaae me," said the Don, 
^for calling him so, I know not into what handsl may fall; andif I happen 
to fall into his, I hope he will use me better for giving him good words." 



the student^s farewell. 



F^arewell to the towers ! farewell to die bowers, 

Where the sa^e wizard, Art, all his channs hatii displayM ; 

And sweet science cowers amoilgst bright blooming Sowers, 

In gay robes of glory nuyestic arrayed 1 

Farewell, banks of Camas ! thou fair soaae of .blisses. 

The Muse', love's, and graces', invariable seat ! . 

"Vonr silver soft stream.— like the tide of Ilyssiis, 

Aye freshens the air or Hygeia's retreat. 

Ye cloisters low bending, and aisles wide extending 

To cherish y^iting genius and taste in your gloom : 

The spirit befrienmng^ as softly ascending, 

It mounts in pure incense to heaven's vat^ted dome i*- 

From you I mast sever ; then farewell for every 

Eacli heart-honour'd object that swells my taa theme ! 

The world is a field ! most enter — ^bat never 

Can ought charm my. soul like your shades Aeademe { 



* Dear Mcryon, 

I regret that the above little article should have been delayed so long. Such as 
it is, however, you are w^cpnle to it ; and, be assured, that while my Hffkt hand 
can wield a pen, you may command its ej^ertions in favour of Uie Magnet 

Paris, 3Saym,lS^4. . ' ' 
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NAPOLEON AND JOSEPHINE. 

The followilig letters are given to the public by Mr. Tennant, as t6e 
authentic correspondence of Bonaparte to Josephine^ during his Italian 
campaigns, about 1796-7. That they are genuine, there can be litfle 
doubt, as some expressions in No. III. evidently bear the impress of this 
wonderful man. His observations concerning the mystery of existence, 
may be compared with his remarks on animal magnetism in La^Casetf, 
and evident similarity may be observed. These letters, it has been well 
remarked, shew this extraordinary man in a new light, that of the 
tender lover, and warmly affectionate husband. The political ferment 
excited by a life of such incessant activity, has not yet subsided \ it will 
l)e for posterity to judge him aright But it may be remarked, that in the 
biographical works published since his death, his private life has stood 
the most rigid test of enquiry. More temperate than Alexander, and 
chaster than Csesar: of more polished faaBits than Charles the XII, his 
social life was more humane than that of Frederick III. In the early part 
of the Revolution, and while stationed at Valence, he formed an intimacy 
with a Mademoiselle Colombier. During the - early mornings of summer, 
in that delightfiil climate of France, in which the sun knows no clouds, they 
spent their hours together at the foot of an ancient tree, or followed the windr 
ings of the romantic Rhone.^ 

" It will scarcely be believed, (says he), that our greatest delight was in 
eating cherries with each other. We were two artless and innocent beings." 
What a scene for the artist; the £uture Emperor oTDauphiny, The ensu- 
ing letters breathe every thing that iis amvible and" tender, and furnish 
another interesting page to the moral code by which the actions of his 
'' charmed" life must be judged by the impartial historian. 



The first is given in French, as an example of his mode, &c. &e. 

** 7 heurt du Maim. 

• 

^ Je me reveille {^in de toi ton portrait et le souvenir de Tarnvrante soiree 
dliiers n'ont point laiss^ de repots a mes sens douce et incomparable Jose- 
l^ine quelle effet byzare feite vous sur mon coeur — vous fitchy vous? vous 
voi»je triste? este vous mquiete? mon arae.est brise da douleur, et iln est 
point de repos pour votre ami — mais ea est il done davantage pour moi 
•loreque nous livnmt au sentiment profond qm me maitrise je poise sur vos 
levres sur votre coeur une flame qui me brulc'— ah c est cette nuit que je me 
siiis' iMen ejpercA que votre poitrait n'eSt pas vous— <ta pars a midi je te verai 
dans 3 hemes en attendant mio dolce amor recois un nulUer d6 bais^ mais 
ne m en donne pas car il brule mon sang. f* N. B."-}: .. 

* Valence (the ancient Valentia) in Dauphiny, is situated on the left bank of 
the Rhone, in a country overflowing with vineyards ; and fn which the Hermitage 
and Cote Rotie Wines are made. . ^ 

t Thus translated — *' I awake thfnkin^ only of you : Tour portrait aiid the re- 
collection of the intoxicating evening or yesterday^ have deprived my senses. . of 
rest. Sweet and incomparable JosepU'ne, what a singular ioipression do you make 
upon my heart ! Are you angry T Are yon sad ? Are ^q0 uneasy? My soul is 
broken in(ith grief, and there is no more comfort for your friend ; — ^but is there more 
for me when, giving myself np to the deep feeling which overcomes me, I pour 

Vol. f. 22. Z 
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No. II. 

" Port Maurice, the 14/A Germinal 

.^1 have received all yoiir letters: but not one of them bas affected me 
so mnch as your ladt^ — do you thinks my adorable .love, of wridsg to me 
in such temiB? Do you imagine^ ^en^ that i^oy situation is not already 
Cruel enougb without an increase of my sorrows and an overthrow of my 
soul? What a style! What sentiments do you describe — they are of 
fire — they burn my poor heart. My only Josephine ;— far from tbee there 
IS tio joy — far from thee the world is a desert^ where I remain an isolated 
being, without enjoying the Sweets of confidence. You have deprived me 
of more than my soul'; — you are the only thought of my life. If I am 
tired of the troubles of business, if I dre9.d the result, if mankind disgust 
me, if I am ready to curse this life, I place my hand upon my heart,-— 
there thy portrait beats. — I look at it, and love becomes to me abadnt^ 
happiness; all is smiling savi^ the time when I am separated from my 
beloved. 

^By what art is it that you have been able to captivate all my faculties? 
and to concentrate in yourself my moral existence? It is a magic, my 
sweet lovej, which will finish only with my life. To live for Josephine — 
there is the history of my life. I am trying to reach you, — I am dying io 
be near you. Fool that I am, I do not perceive that I increase the distance 
between us. What lands, what countries separate us! What a time 
^before you read these weak expressions of a troubled soul in whicb you 
reign? Ab! my adorable wife, I know not what fate awaits me, but if it 
/lieep me much longer from you, it will be insupportable,-^ my courage will 
not .go so far. Hiere was a time when I was proud of my course^ and 
sometimes, when contemplating on the ills that man could do me, on tl^ 
fate which destiny could reserve, for ine,' I fixed my eyes steadfastiy on the 
most unheard-of misfortunes without a firown, without alaim; but now tiie 
idea that my Josephine .may be unwell, the idea that she .may be iH, and 
above all the cruel, the fktal thought, that she may love me less, witiiers my 
soul, stops jny bloody renders me sad, cast down, and leaves me not even 
die courtige of fury knd despair, Formeily I used often to say to myself, 
men could not hurt liim who conld die withoat regret; but now, Io die 
without tiMrt. certainty is tbe torment of facU ; it is £e Uvely and striking 
image of absolute annihilatton — ^I fael* as if I were -stifled. My kicompar- 
able companion, thou whom fate has destined to make akmg with me tfab 
fNonful jotttney of life, the day on which I-sbaU eaase to^ possess thy heart, 
iwiil'be atle 4^j on>wid€b parc)ung ttati)re:wiU-be<tcr'me withbat ^trarnidi'or 
iRCgdtation. 

" ^latop^ my «weet love, mysoulissad; teybody is ^i^ed ; my head 
is giddy; men di^pist me ; I ought to hate thefn,^^they separttte me from 
my beloved. 

* I am at Fort Maurice near Oneille ; to-morrow I shall be at Albenga; 

the two armies are in motion — ^We are endeavourine: to deceive each o^er 

■ *'■■■ ' ■ > ■,. I . ,1. ■■■ 

oot upon yoiur.Uys, upoo-your haart, a flame which consumes me ? Ah! it waslait 
night that I discovered that your portrait was not yoii. . 

^^ You set oft at noon — I shall see yon in tliree honrs. In the mean while, my 
sweet love, receive ^thousand kisses, but do not give me any, for they consome 
my hlood. 

"N.B." 

'' To Madame Bmvhunms** 



— •Victoiyj^to die nmt skMol! I am pretty weBsatisfiedkiwtih Beadieu— If 
he i^aj^ me P^Rch^ t^ is a better, jmnj^j^J^ predecessor, .Ish^.beat 
. mm^ I hope, in good style. Dp ^lot be imeasy-^l9ve me as yo»r eyes-^Imt 
dbat i? wpt enough*— as yourseff^ more than yjourself^ phsm your .t)ioi:^}it^ 
your mind> y^ur.sig^ your all. »Sweet love, for^ve me,-^! am sinHc^ ; 
aal>xre is weak for hun who ff^els atrbpg^y, £br him. whom you love ! 

' . ■ : ■■■'• '^r 'N-'B- 

^Sincere regfurds toBarras^ lSiisffl>. Madame Tallien.-r-Complin^nts.J^ 
Madame Chateau ftenard; best love to Eugene and Hoiftense,. */ • 

'^Adien^ adieu^ I l^n going to bed without thee; Ittha^i sleep without 
thee-^pray let me deep. jMlfmy times have I held thee in my arms^T-rrl^^j^ 
dream! but,— ^hut it is not jmee.. 

No. m. 

^^ AUtpigUy the l^tk Germin^il !.« 

^It is one hour after midnight-*->tihyey have brought me alletter-r4t is sqd 
— ^my soul is affi^eted by it — it ip the dea& of >€h&uvet He was Oon^iiis- 
8air<^ Qrdinateur-uikdiief of the army — ypu have seen him sOmi^times at 
.B^rra/. My love^ I feel Ihe want of eonsolation^-r^tdat ' is, to be obtained 
by writing to yon, to you al(me, the thoiii^fat of whom, can so mu/cb induene^ 
,the moral state of my ihonghtB, on whom I must pour out my ts0uble$. 
,What is'the future? «What is the past? What are we? ^hat magus 
Hiiid is it tbat sutrounds us, and hides fromi us those things wJucb it c(m)c^ms 
us most to know? We are bom, we live, we' die, in the imdflt lof the 
WondeHid! Is it astonishing that prieats, astrologers, charlnibhs, should 
,hafre profited .by this ihclinalwn, by this Bingnlaf circumstan«e| to l^d our 
ide^s, , alid.to direct them according ito dieir passions? Chiuvet isid^ail:! 
Jjie W9S ^tftdifed.to me. ..He has rendered essential services t» his conntv^f. 
His last words were, that he was setting off to join me.:-*But yes^ I Mee his 
^diad^-rtt. Wanders! aronnd me every v^here-^it whistles iU'^e air — »hi9 soul 
js jn.the.cldv^-frhe.^ill be pro^tious to my.deiitilly:! But inse^ble,.,! 
,£^dtea«i;ta friendship,, and v^o rshall tell mdthat I have not alrandy tp 
we^.avi HEre^arabie>loss? Soul of imy existe&ce, jwntid tome by pveiy 
.0Ai)ti^t, . ottenti^e Icani^ot livie«: I am here very nrach occupied. j|i$atili«iU 
.inq[tes his .army. W^ are in sight I am a Mle &.t^ea. > J ant j^viery 
day on horse-back. Adieu, adieu, adieu — I am going to sleep to thee. 
SleqiT consoles mb-rit places nie at thy side-^^I prete .^efe.in. tny.adpft-^ 
.Bujt, ,abs ! . ^ waking, I find myself &ree bnhdredlleagues. irom.l^ee* , Sajr ' 
«v^ , thing to, BlurrAs, tcr Tallien :and his wife. ."N^rB.*^. 

^ Ih QU^^ttMe Bonafiarte, 8fcP 

• l?o.IV.. 

^ Bead Quarten, Torima^ Noon, 2714 Praxrial, 
4thyear of the French R^^ubUe, 

*To Josephine,— My life is a perpetual night-mare. - A fetal foreboding 
ImiderB me Irom breathing. I no longer Hve. ' I have lost mot^-tban Ufe, 
more than happiness, more than repose. I am allnost iliri^out hope. I 
send yoH a courier — He will remain only four hours at Paris, and- w<ft then 
bring me your answer. Write me ten pages ; that aloiie will oonsbte me a 
Htde. You are ill ;— you love me ;— I have made you unhappy. Ton ar* 

Z 2 
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wiih child^ and I do not see you! This idea tonfounds me. I have com- 
mitted so many faults towards you^ that I know not hdw to expiate them. 
I accuse you of having remained in Paris^ and you are there iQ. Forgive 
' me, my darling ; the love with which you have inspired me has taken away 
' my reason: — I shall never recover it; one never cures of that complaint. 
My forebodings are so sady that I would limit mysdf to seeing you^ to 
pressing you for two hours to my hearty to dying together! Who takes 
Care of you? I suppose you have sent for Hortense. I love that sweet 
child a thousand times more since I think that she can afford you some little 
cbnsofadon. As for me^ there is no consolation^ no repose^ no hope, until 
I have received the courier that I send yon, and until yon explain to me by 
a long letter what your illness is, and to what extent it is serious. If it be 
dangerous, I warn you, I set off instantly for Paris. My arpval will be a 
match for your illness. I have always been fortunate. Never has my 
fortune resisted my will, and to-day I am struck where alone I was vulne- 
rable.' Josephine, how can you remain so long without writing to me? 
'Yo«r last laconic letter is of the 3d of the monSi. It is also afflicting for 
me* I have it, howevei;, always in my pockei Yonr portrait and yonr 
letters are incessantly before my eyes. I am nothing without yon, I can 
Imrdly imagine how I existed widibut knowmg you. Ah I Josepliine, if 
'you had known my heart you would not have waited from the 29tfa to the 
. I6di to set off. Is it .possible that you should have hstened to hlae friends, 
'who' wished, perhaps, to keep you far from me? I own to att the world, 
u«.I have an antipathy to every body who is near you. I calculated your 
departure on the 5th, and your arrival at Milan on the 15di. 
• ^losephine, if you love me, if you believe that eveiy thing depends 
upon yonr pieservatton, take care of yourself. I dare not tell you not to 
undertake so long a journey and in the hot weather ; — at least, if you are 
in a sitoaAion to travel, go short days' joufneys. . Write to me at every 
sleeping place, and send me your letters in advance. 

^ AH my thoughts are concenkated in thy alcove, in thy bed, in tiiy 
heart— -Thy illnesa! that is what occiq>ie8 me night and day — ^wiflioiit 
appetite, without sleep, without interest for inendship, forgloiy, for country, 
thou, tbou and the rest of the worid exist no more for me diaa if it were 
'annihilated. I priae honour, because you prize it ; victory, because it gives 
you pleasurcy^ without which I should have quitted aB to throw myself at 
•yonr feet. 

< ^Sometimes I say to myself that I am farmed without reason,—- ahready 
is she recovered/--«fae is settmg off, — she has set ofi^-^she is already, per- 
haps, at Lyons. Vain imaginaticm! yon are in your bed suffering; more 
beautiful, more interesting, more adorable. You are pale^ and your, eyes 
are more languishing — but when will ypu be well? If one of us must be 
ill, should it not be I ? Most robust and more courageous, I could ha?e 
borne sickness ntore eaidly— -Destiny is cruel. Siie shrikes me through you. 

^ Whatsometimes epasoles. me. is, that it is in the power of fate to make 
you ill, but that no power can oblige me to survive you. 

^In your letter, my good love, take care to tell me thfit you are oonvin- 
ced that I love you, that I loye you beyond what it is possible to imagine^ 
that you are persuaded that every moment of my life is consecrated to you ; 
that an hour never, passes without my thinking of you ; that the idea of 
thinking of any other woman has never entered my head^ that they are dl 
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to my eyes without grace^ without beauty^ without wit ; that you, you — 
nothing but you, such as I see you> such as you «tk, could please me, and 
absorb all the faculties of my mind; that. you have affected it all over; that 
my heart has no recess that yon do not see ; no thoughts of which you are 
not the mistress; that iny strength, my arms, my soul, are altogether yours ; 
that my soul is in ypur body, and that the day on which you change or 
cease to live, will be that of my death ; that Dature> the earth, is beautiful 
to my eyes only because you inhabit it — If you do not believe all that, if 
your mind is not convinced of it, penetrated^ you grieve me, you love me 
not There is a magnetic fluid between the persons who love each other. 
You know very well that I could never bear to let yon have a lover, much 
less to offer you one. To tear his heart and to see him would be to me the 
same thing; and then, if I should dare to lay my hand upon your hallowed 

person no, I should never dare to do it, but I would quit a life where 

that which is most virtuous should have deceived me. 

^But I am sure and proud of thy love. Misfortunes are the tri^ which 
expose aU the violence of our mutual passion. A child, adorable as its 
mamma, is about to see day, and may pass many happy years in thy arms. 
A thousand kisses upon thy eyes, upon thy lips, upon thy heart — Adorable 
woman ! what is Ihy ascendancy ! I am very ill of thy illness. I have, 
besides, a burning fever. Do not keep Le Simple more that six hours. 
Let him return directly to bring the cherished letter of my Queen. 

^Do you remember the dream in which I was your shoes^ your clothes, 
and I fancied that you entered quite into my heart? W^y ^^ °^^ nature 
arrange in that way ? There are many things to do. 

^N.B." 
. " To Offioyenne Baknparte, Sfv/* 

The letters, which are too Gallic for the English taste, are omitted; but 
the preceding specimens of epistolary composition are unrivalled in their 
way. In elegance of feeling and easy grace they greatly excel Richardson's. 



TO ItARY. 



Of all the joys— alas, how few ! — 

That on a clouded brow may shiae, 
Mary! I feel there are but two, .. 

That e'er can gild the gloom of mine. 

And one — by far the brighter ihnu. 
Hast in thy. power to shed or shroud ; \ 

That ray thine eyes diffuse not now. 
And vaiaty duteous mine are bow'd. • 

But tlrare's a << lesser light,'' that st^U . 

Through the dark hour some cheer may be,— 
That beams and fades not at thy will, — 

It is the bliss of hting thee. 

And, howsoe'er thy smiles may fleet, 
' My heart shail track their viewless way, 
And ever turn prepared to meet, - - ■ - 
And welcome back the truant day. 

C* ii» 
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fiTAjNSAS. ON IjOHO BYKOK. 



Kow h^ mbrt^itjr resumed iti part 
Of him who is immortally-mid the cldifd 
That tabernacled him awhile dijMOiY<is,' 
^dtiieeth^eales^enp^on.tfae wine . 
Of whiflwind,take8 i<8 0ightl— ^ut pke a rock, 
That towers sul^liinel^ 'mid the ocean ifraves, 
And meets exidtingly the dashing snrge, — 
-*S9 shall his^ianie snrmomii the flooa of tfane^ 
49d on the r^l of ages pi;oa^ly smUe^-^ 




ITiat 

To hUTk his sj^iHf s 

Hot sympathtes,'thdt thrili'd refl|iQii8ively . . 

To the.wild wMraCioQs 0^ (lis J$Ut8^9 

&hiUl wake for^^ml-r^d moan^ini: pf high hearts» 

which he has ntt'd ivitk exqiuslte aelight, 

Shall breathe the silent sorrow o'er ms tomb. 

•»^AHd,ye shall ^so monm^- fllniti^oaB Greeks I 

Fqrhi»lastaspi^tiopix>aeforyp«l-;-, . 

And thro' the ages of ]foar mnfe fme. 

Yon will the bnel^test place in memory give 

To him,— the noble bard of Britsln'sli^l 

Qh-widi what touching pathos^jdid hit lyre 

Make eyery.li«a(t-8tnj(kg vibi^^ when he told 

Bis soarings and sublUnte imagimngs !. 

And o'er the darker visions of his soul 

With Ughtning flashes of his intellect - 

And laminous irradiations beamed I 

— His path was like the cmnejfs v^ career 

Thro' uie illunitable realms or space ;' 

Wbicb roUs along insufferably biighl^ 

And leavies a track of glory, that conceals 

The host and galaxy of lesser stars, 

Which may environ it ! So Byhon BliiUSD 1 

L R. 



Evesham, 
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When w|ifle4 W l£e cooSiitg bireeze, 

Aiotfg the moonlit tide ; 
How sweet to view the sparkling seas, 

B^neflth 6ur vessel ^fiae 7 
AmI'fisten to the joyoiM tofig 

0( happy Hearts like otir^i, 
That soray, g^ylf, ste^ «long^ 

Like gleams o'er summer flow'rs. 
Harkl>haii^) QmiM^somuU^fronfyoridertiley 

Are veipttfs holy, soilgs!; 
And ^e6ho fhroT tlialofilgn.plle^ 

The solemn natfNi.pcoloog8^ — 
m ne'er forget, thro' life's gay hoars, 

TKutf.^ahnanagtowing seat 
W^ miQi^^ht^ love, fu^ music's powers, 

First led my heart to thee! 

Abisl. 
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THE APPRENTICE— ^ii Rougk Sketch. 

Amongst the numerous grades and orders of society with which, this 
^eat metropdas abounds, there ia not one, perfiaps, more easily to be 
distinguished, than that so imperfectly and briefly desoribed in the present 
sketch : — ^A more notable and unvaiying qiecies of civilized beings, couM 
hardly have been selected, from the lower orders at least; for whilst at 
most every other class is endeavouring, *^ moi^ of less," to attain a greater 
elevation in life than is properly becoming, or else sinking into the coob 
trary extreme, this — and thi# only^ — ^pursues that beaten track which seema 
to have been trodden 1^ it in unvarying sameness ever since the first 
days <^ conun^rcf. The. nobleman, the churchman, the sq^iiie, and the 
plain commoner, are all equally distinguished from those eidierimmediatoly 
abpve or below them in life ; and each may easily perceive that line of 
distin<;tion which the ziequisite reg^ulations of society have drawn be- 
tween them ; but yet .^w often do we find them anxiously bent on ap- 
pearing in any chairact^r rather than in their own proper one ;— the noble<- 
man filling the phice bf the coachman on ^his. own carriage box — the son 
of the church voluntaniy associating himself as the boon compaiiion, and 
partaker in the field sports, of fox-hunting squires^-— and, ^ last not least*' 
' the plain honest tradesman elevating his castlerbuilding caput above Ihe 
level of all other common heads> as loftily as though a coronet were dor 
seending firom the clouds to fit it ; all are equally ^' aiding and-abetting*' 
io confuse and destroy the necessary harmony of society, as wdl as to 
set bad examples to those who may be looking io them for better. But 
the never-varying Apprentice, (for it is a difficult matter to fix a more com* 
prehensive name upon so important a body, when it is consideved to hww 
many diiersnt branches the word must be applied; including, as it 
does, some part of every trade and professiQn),-^the neveivvarying» holi- 
di^-making Apprentice, leagues notwidi^ these in any atten^ to subvert the 
nai^aral orders and regulations of civilized existence — hu utmost ambition 
is to he < genteel,' and to pass for ^ somebody' — hu gpreaiiest intru- 
aion upon the circles of the more favored orders above him, is only the 
fesolt of a wish to acquire a more correct imitation of external gentili^, 
vidieiewith to astound his less presumptuous compeers, when he again re- 
lonis to their wonted society. B» seeks not to thrust himself forward intQ 
epheres which neidier education nor a sufficiency of meana enalde him t0 
a|q[)ear in with profniety : but neither will, he relinquish one atom of )fm 
airs or his consequence, his boots or his walking cane, to degrade himi^lf 
by mixing with ' the lower orders :' — he keejps contentedly to his Hcmiaey*- 
wood, Richmond, and Shooters Hill; and to hia gallantry and ^ genteel 
^eajDudens' — lob him of ^tese? and his store of eartUy oomiforts is fled I 

"Hiere is something exqmsitely amusing in the consequential airs Of faneie4 
{nmeriority with which these innocent genbry take out their Sunday e)piw^ 
vef ; and I have oflen leceirpd both entertainment and instruction from ^ 
serving the progress of one of these heroes of a day, throngh the Sunday 
turn-out of adnming heUes, and envious beaux, who regularly throng every 
avenue of approach to what iB called ' the country.' — ^There is nothing 
your regularly cut Apprentice sp much prides himsdf upon as Ins dread"— 
let him but have his habihmenls of divers assorted colewrs— let his boots be 
{qpropriately Pay and Martin'd^ and his red ailk mmckwr enckantini^y 
bvender-flower watered— ^Us hat be |»i^rly depo«itad on the right aid9 
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of his well-curled or otherwise ^dr-^liis shirt Ml be most stritingty liis- 
pla^ed, and his chequered neckcloth duly detaining hisliead in ctemcenr' 
immd}ility :»--<kt hin- have a tapering switch to be jantily swung abmit m 
the t^ight h«nd, whilst the yellowochfed glove belonging to it is safely in- 
GODGa^ted ia die left;— ^let him- also bave the ci^vfttmg eye-glass, Belh 
daiit»firm» its broad bkck silk ribband; and^ added 'fo ihese vaSt all olhclr 
bieasmgs, • the i n teiie rtia g accotopanimeat* of sosoe love-lom^daaiseU eitber 
from 'bis master'*' shop, or kom the neighbooring nuUiner's — give bioi, ift 
ibe^ame time; a fine day and / glerioui^ hot wether/ with plarty of dast 
«tid goodly company, all on ibe road to some rural retreat,-— afld then, tbeii 
iadeefd, is he at the aem6 of his gloiry ! at the summit of his ambkioo ! whilst 
the ^ IKmme, sir ! who cares for you !'• expression, which crowns tbe loaf at- 
$embie^' prociaims to the whde world his happy coasciooniess of bbowtt 
iananerable perfections f and draws, at die same lime, as admiriag stttetttion 
to (his ' vastly genteel appearance.' — ^It was but a short time suice>'lb«tl 
was favored, accidentally, with a partial ilkistration of the fcMregoiiig imper- 
fect outMne, whidi may thus fairly be said tobave been ^tricoot from 
the life.'^— I was. amusing myself on the water with a few young friends^ 
. not Ifar from Richmond, atad as the weather was uncommonly sokry^ 
we had unaninionsly agreed to bathe ; a -cenvenieiit spot^ as we thougb^ 
was spieedily selected, and a few raojments more beh^ us iroHckiDg in the 
embtaces-of old Father Thamesr-when, lo! the word was^ven that a boat 
walb a laige 'party ef ladies was - close upon us ! — too close, a&aa! for na 
to think of' reaching (he rerdant shores in bur rear, ere the litde Tes- 
0el*bore ddwii directly npon our little denuded party. An iU-aMmiaed 
baidt had concealed the approach «f these uheiqiedied intmdem tSl thus 
too late ; die boat came - suddenly upon us — and, thus obliged to nake a 
viitoe of necessity, we resolved to stand the indecorous attack asost auDfr- 
iiaJ)y,«ipto our chins in water. One of die youngest of oaxfioatmg b&i" 
iery even had the hardihood to propose a general discharge of aquftdc 
miimes'; but none were desirous of being greeted widilhe batdietedged 
kiss of an oar in exdumge for di^ compliment It was, ceitaiilly/ a* jgay 
aeloat dwt approached aa,— ^a- very ^y one, traly ? nnmevoas -and da^ 
ding enough - were the ailks, shawls, feadiers, and* flowers that waeod>tbs 
light airs wantoning over their surfaces ; loud laughter and ebstre pflg aa s 
merriment seemed the order of the day; •the- boat glided over tbe cabik 
bosom of the water, now dipping on one side, now en the other, as -^c 
nne^al strokes of ^ clumsily-baiMiled oars, s|4ashed in and oat nndet the 
guidance of twoerdnree gaily bedecked young men, alternately tfwayed 
the deHgbted party either to the right or to the left. This interroptioB was 
but ef brief duration ; — the boat passed on vrithout its occupants ap- 
pearing to take more than ordinary nodce of ns modesdyxlad wigfats. 
Indeed their aHendon was completely confined to the beaiilies of iialare 
behind. ns, wbere the rery fine sjfiecimens of willow twigsand bohasiiaii^ 
which bedecked the banks in plenteous proftimon, formed a suffioiendy 
attractive noveky to keep the eyes of all the party intently fiiced in that 
dupeotion* 

On arriving at die-f^ace where we intended to 'esrinbtt eor masticating 
afoiNdes, we were not grea% surprised to find tbe firir party, which had 
passed us in the river, soberly occupying one half of i3bit apastment ; <tf^ 
itaiaittder we-speec^y tocdL possession, and I amused myself v^ 
watclnng die meveBienis of the ladies and gentlemen beMe ae. ^ PMrp, 
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ladies/' said a little long4)^ked male airimal^ attired in the tip^top styfe 
of di^lay (witness three separate red^ bloe^ * and gfeen silk under waist* 
coatB, &c.) taking up a pdsitiony and his coat tails before * Ibe rusty grate, 
unconscious of a fire^ — ^ Pray ladies-a^ what will you take? Someming^ 
of course^ after your voyage. Wat shall I border V — *^ 0\i \ Mister 
Dobbs^" cried an elderly treble-Toiced female, ^ that's just like you ! mon- 
strous cQnsiderati?e*-that*s certain; but. Sir! I don't think we want 
notimig yet!" — *^ Oh> you don% eb!" repeated the ^ consideratiye' Mister 
Dobbs— ^^ dxm't come none of that. Miss Agasty-— -we must have some*' 
^^& 3^Q know, so let's know what it^s to be — I always like to attend 
upon the ladies!" ^ Why^ yes,. lor! Mister Dobbs^ and so you do— 
that's certain>" chorused a, second <^ Ibe opposite sex — '* and so I think 
we^d better give you an opportunity of shewing your extreme politeness ;? 
and^ aoeordmglyy such of the party as had fiuisiied the operation of dusting 
ffaebr- shees^ were called in to assist in determining the- matter. Mr. 
I>obbs^ in the mean while, patting his showy 9pHr9 with his switch, and 
waitmg patiently for an ' oppeitunity' of shewing his extreme ' politeness/ 
together with his attractive person, to the greatest advantage at one and 
the same time. *^ Well, now !" ejaculated one, « whaf s it to be ?"— ** Eh V 
sighed Mister Dobbs — ^ O! sometbing cooling!" quoth another*— ^ Soda 
Water, then !" bounced a fourth :— ^'^ Cakes and ale !" aspirated a fifth : — 
and a tide of words followed in interesting debate. Then some riight 
whispering — ^ no— -no — no spinas yet," cried another: at length, ^ zounds I 
spirits this weather are only fit foi^ — ^ The Devil, man ! lefs have ehehy 
bitnmee then !" rejoined his opponent, ^ thaf s capital stuff fbi''^— ^ The pretty 
ladies, to be sure !" smirked the fire-placeH)ccupying ' pefite' Mr. Dobbs; 
with a most e!diilarating lau^ of approbation ; and after a sympalbetic ' he ! 
he ! he !'^ had gone round the party, the argument was agiun' resumed, and 
at leugdi satisfaotorily concluded :-^^* Waitar!" exclaimed Hie oon^usaat 
Mister Dobbs, — ^ Waitar ! — a~bring three pots o* porter far the kuUe$ F* 
— 43ach an unexpected climax had nearly overpowered my risible muscles, 
already su0Mngfrom considerable restraint, but luckily my handkerchief 
was^ m* my ' hand, and I managed to escape widi only a few convulsive 
coughs and hysteric sfdutterings, followed by. most of my grinning conn 
paaions. • - 

We saw no more of Ibe gay party, until the evening: they were then 
on Richmond-fafll, amusing themselves with the ante-diluviau enjojimenta 
of - rolling on the grass, romping, &c. One of the fair damsels, who wp 
peared very' much flushed, ki particular engi^ed onr attention ; idie was 
flatmting about -over the greensward most* mirthfully ^ in a kind of serpen 
tine> skaiting dance i-^and* whilst observing her entertamitig gambob, \nih 
her endeavours steadily to * trip it;' ' on the light fantastic toe,' she tripped 
in good earnest; her 'fantastic toe,* disdaining fiirther r^Btraint, bounded 
high hi' ether, and she fell.; the squall which proclaimed it,'bron^t her 
companions in flocking to her aid, and very quickly reinstated her upon 
ternvfirma;--*and here the gently bhudiing goose^pnll would gladly hstve. 
sktfnned its predetermined purpose. In vain, it must be told — oh ! that it 
shofdd be my sorrowftd task to blason such a &ct ! — alas ! alas !— the lady 
wa» speedily discovered to 'have sipped too ffedy of the ' pelite' Mr. 
Dobbs's ' line pots of porter 1' 

■ ■»■*■ ^ Prbntice-cide.' 

• A fact. 
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Anecdott of ihe unfiftiundte X^mi XrVL 

' When Louis XVI. asoencled die thmne, he was only twenty yean of 
dge; and had^ sit firsts no odier Gousdl^ than-tii^ iinritiEeiradVieeieftlmD 
by his father^ the kte dauphin. This preeioits ptitenial teqli^ wte-ordered 
to remain iMaled^ till -his scm should sulfcdedio tlie dtroiie: Imn^edlUely 
on his accession, he hastens' to open it, \vith:a'iiioiis desigki^to ol>ey its evory 
injunction. It advises him, by all means, to dngdge foi^ hts'Miiiistsr, M. 
De Machault, as the most able person tb- direct his stcips; if the weigiitof 
royalty should dearcend on him at a peripd so prematrtfe, that he ooold odijr 
be supposed to possess reditade of inteliticm fi>r the performaAc^ of h^ 
duties. Faithful to the wishes' of a' beloved father, ho immediately writes 
the following letter to M. De Machault 

** CAoM^, May llfA, 1784. 

. ^In tl|e just grief whioh overwhelms me, and which I participate wiA 
the whcftje aatjony I have great dutiea to fulfil: I am king, and this name 
inoludes -ii^Dumcp»bie obligations. But I am only twenty^ and have not 
H^uiced the knowledge which is requisite, ior my situation. . In th^ mean 
time^' I mutt not see any of the ministers, who have all been- with the king 
goring his conta^fovs distempen From the confidence I repose in your 
{>rolMty^ ftnid the profound knowledge which you are known to possefis, I 
luopL induced ip desire that yoi; would dssisi me with your advice. Come, 
thou; the firrt. moment possible, and you wiU atford me a gret^t pleasure. 

• The eonfidettce of tfie Jroikng monarch tnis well Aieritod by M. Jk 
Bftfblunit, who had k^g been die minister of the fioB&ot^ of ths lav, 
under {iiMiis Xy. - He had, however, been for some time4uduieBe(|fiNHi 
his employment, through the intrigues of the ecclesiastical cabal, beoaoM 
ke was desirods of obl^g-tiie ckrgy io wy^fyaatii like othev sdilijeclB; ind 
hb had em sakm Eveden his estates, in toe deepest letiretalettl^ fuuveoaUir 
esteenled, except by those who had so sueoessflEoiy coiu»ired ftgne^t hiflt 
Nodling' now was wanting toi dns.Ietter, but the diittC&QB ; wluchi eiHwr 
from a native tanidiiy, or a desite to hare |die esceUenee of kis 6hoi0e eon- 
irmed, LboisXVI wentto his aunt MademoMeHeA<Maide,'eommimiMilpdAe 
Assire of las Ikdier, and shewed her the yet tmeddiesaed kilteriAMhhe 
ftad himself written. The priheesa highly approves his eondne^ aid eves 
lequests hini td send off a courier wiUi the letter. Tke Mng n»f6riittlMdf 
kupi it Sack 96ceral humn! Mademoiselle Adelaide,, is the meiMi tim^j 
fti ttiost ladies would netorafij do, informs her female a*ite vidio wm to be 
the Prime Minister. The news flies with the rapidiiy of ^htiiipg> ^ 
fllknn spreads anloBg &e oouttienr. Every individual of this syoitAiav^ 
swarm dreaded tiie int^grit^ and flie austere virtuto of Uflft^ wl^ was aov 
to be appointed state pilot Intrigue is put in motioii ; eorruprion of ooonc 
foUoWB. A hundred thousand crowns are offered to a lady, who is weD 
known to have great tnfluence over the Prinoess^ if she ean so for eaooeed 
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as to change the choice of a Minister in favour of M. De Maiffepas. This 
nobleman had been minister at the early age of fifteen; tmd at thirty he 
had been dismissed. Though now far advanced in years^ he was known 
Id have lived a life of dis^potion, and to posisess a large fund of connftigy 
gaiety, frivolity, and pliafailtty. He had written epigprams ; he wais a volnp- 
tttary, and in short, he was die peracm best adapted to the views of the 
dissdute courtiers of Versailles, who was desirotis of prolonging the abusec 
df the late reign. * 

The lady of honour, teibpted by ike hundred thonsand croi^tms, now 
adroidy inidnuatedto ^e Princess, that the choice of M. De Maohault would 
not isal to o£fend the clergy ; and that in consequence, there was reason tcr 
fear, ^ commencement of the new reign would be stormy. Having con- 
trived to dhtrm Mademoiselle Adelaide, that Princess hastens to dttdose; 
her antiety to the king; and the unfortunate Louis, naturally timid,. and 
dr^ding die consequences of his first legal act, finished the business by 
darecdng die saane letter to (he Count De Maur^pas ! 

Thus at the first step towards the throne, this unfortuikate Monarch iett 
into *& net; and this error w^ dK fertile source of hinnmerable others* 
M. De Maurepas, tottering with age and infirmities, on the brink of the 
grave, thought it necessary to secure friends, who mJ^ht, by every where 
ettoUing his abilities, fix him firmly in the. office of Grand Vizieri-^Td 
augment dieir number he purchased them by all possible methods. To 
some he gave pensions, for others created new offices; and by these means, 
doon completed the ruin of the finances, and paved the way to the ruin 
ei Louis XVI. and all the irretrievabk tnidohief ^th ifcrhich France wa» 
dverwhelmed during the murderous Revfijutioii. Never, surely, did flucb 
fttal consequences Aiise, fioom Alieiing the direction of a letter ! 

Cs H. b* 
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iTir^co^y tht vtOLh who innocent of heart is, 
Fearless may Wtdk, thohigk danger lurkft around Um, 
Nor need he carry weapons to defend lum. 
When he i^ passing. 

Through pathless wastes of ever burning quick-sands. 
Or over Caucasus^ wild, frozen summit, 
Or wher6 Hydaspes, fabled afar off, 
Mnnnttrin^ rdtis through. 

For 'twas hut lately, ail I wandered, heedless 
Of aught, save my love, m the grove of Sabina^ 
Iliat a W9|f>' (and a fiercer was never nurs'd in Africa,) 
Fled from my presence. , 

> 
Place me. where wiateir iiolds eternal reign, or 
In tbetorHo zone underneath the meridian, 
Wherever the sunsfaine of beauty and of love falls — 
AliisdeUghtiuil 



D. UaBjs. 
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COaREGIO. AND fltS WORICS. 

... 

AuiEORl ANTONio-^cadled Corrboio, icam die place of ins birlh, wa0 
tlesce&ded of poor parentB, and edocaled in an obacore village:, be en- 
jojtednone of those advantages which coutribated to fioniLthe other gveat 
painters of the Meentb and sixteenth centaries ; he saw nonei of the statnea- 
of ancient Greece or Rome : nor any of the masterpieces of the established ■ 
schools of Rome and Venice. But natniie, the best preceptcess of art, was 
his gnide ; and such- was the wonderful facility with ^hich he painted, that 
he used to say, his conceptions were always ready at the end of his penciL 

The agreeable smile — the heavenly expression — and the prpfusioii of 
graces, which he gave to his Madonas, Saints, and Children, have by some 
been considered unnatural-: still they are beautiful and interesting. An 
hsiAy, flowing outline, an union and harmony, of colours, and aslulfol ma- 
nagement of light and shade, give a relief and effectiveness to all his pic- 
tures ; and have been the admiration both of his contemporaries and suc- 
cessors. Annibal Carracci studied and adopted his manner, in prefer- 
ence to that of any other master. The favourable impression he received 
on the. first sight of Corregio's pictures may be conceived from a ps^ssage 
in a letter to his cousin Louis ; ^' Every thing which I. see here," be writes, 
^'astonishes me; particularly the colouring and- beauty of the chiidien. 
They live — ^they breath — they smile, with so much gmce, and so much 
reality, thsU; it is impossible to refrain from smiling and partaking of their 
ei^oyment My heart is ready to break with, grief, when. I think oa thf& 
unhappy fate of poor Corregio — that so wonderjful a man (if .he .ought not 
rather to be -called, an an^l), shoul^d finish, his. days so miserably, in a 
country where his talents were never known.'' 

The history of poor Corregio, is melancholy indeed : from want, either 
of curiosity or resolution, or more {nrobably of patronage, he never visited 
Rome, but remained during his whole life at Parma, where the liberal 
arts were not much esteemed, and of course, not duly rewarded. He vras 
employed to paint the cupola of the Cathedral there ; die subject of which 
is an assumption of the Virgin JMLary : and having .executed it in a style that 
has long beqn the admiration of every perspn. oi taste who has seen it, he 
went to receive his payment The Canons, of the Church, either through 
ignorance or baseness, disapproved of the work ; and although the price 
originally agreed upon, had been very moderate, they alleged that it far 
exceeded the desert of the Artist, and forced him to accept the paltry sum of 
two hundred livre$ ; which, to add to the indignity, they paid him in copper 
money. From Parma, to the abode of porregip's wife and children, was a 
distance of nearly eight miles ; and this tiransaction took place in a warm 
season of the year. In carrying home the unworthy load, what with its 
pressure, die length of the way, the heat of the weamer, and his chagrin at 
such villaihons treatment, the unfortunate Corregio was seized with a pleu- 
risy, which, in three days, put an end to lus life and his misfortunes, at the 
premature age of forty, in the year 1534 

The magnificent work, which was attended with such fatal consqeuences 
to its author, was remarkable for grandeur of design, and in particular, for 
the boldness of the fore-shortenings (an art which he fint and at once brought 
to the utmost perfection). It would, however, in all probability, soon have 
perished, had it not been for the timely interferenceuof Titian. As he passed 
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through Panna, in the suite of Charles the Fifths he ran instantly to see the 
ckefd'ceuvre of Corregio. White he was attentively Tiewing it, one of the 
princi[>al dignitaries of the Church told him, that such a grotesque perform- 
ance did not merit his notice, and diey intended soon to have the whole de- 
faced. " Have a care of what you do/' replied the other; "for if I 
were not Titian, I should certainly desire to be Corregio." 

Corregio's exclamation upon viewing a picture by Raphael, is perhaps 
.well known to the reader. Nevertheless, there is something ip. it so cha- 
racteristic of a true genius, that it wiH bear to be repeated. Having long 
been accustomed to hear the most unbounded applause bestowed on the 
works of that divine painter, he at first longed to see them, but by. degrees 
he became less desirous than afraid, of gratifying his curiosify. One, 
however, he at length had occasion to inspect.: he looked at it for some 
minutes, in profound sUehce ; and then with an air of satisfaction ex- 
claimed, ** I. am still a painter !" 

The Notte, or Night, of Corregio, was one of his most famoiis produc- 
tions ; the original was sold for a great sum to one of the Kings of Poland; 
a copy of it, which was kept in the Duke's Palace at Modena, is thus de- 
scribed in a letter written some years since, by a lady^ from Italy. 
" The subject," she says, *'is a nativity ; and the extraorcQnary beauty of 
this picture proceeds from the clair ob$cwe: there are two different lights 
introduced, by means of which the personages are visible ; namely, the 
light proceeduig from the body of ihe child^ and tiie moon-light These 
two are preserved distinct, and produce, a most wonderful effect. Tl^e 
child's body is so luminous, that die superiices is nearly transparent; and 
the rays of light emitted by it are verified, in the effect they produce upon 
the surroundmg objects. They are not rays distinct and separate^ fike those 
round the face of a sun iJiat mdicates an Insurance Office ,; nor linear, like^ 
those proceeding from, the man in Ae Almanack ; bnt of a dsuszling bnght- 
ness: by their light, you see clearly the face, neck, and hands o^the yir- 
gih (the rest of the person l>eing in strong shadow), the faces of the pastori 
who crowd round the child^ ahd particularly one woman, who holds her 
hand before her face, lest her eyes should be so dazzled as to prevent, her 
from seeing the infaht This is a beautiful natiiral action, and is most iq- 
getiiously introduced. The straw on which the child is laid appears gilt, 
from the light of his body shining on it. The moon' lights up the back- 
ground of the picture, which represents a landscape. Every object is dis- 
tinct a9 in a bright moon-light night ; and there* cannot be two lights in 
nature more different than those which appear in the same picture. The 
virgin and the child are of the most perfect" beauty. Tliere is a great 
variety of character in the different persons present ; yet that unifdrrpity 
common to all herdsmen and peasants. In short, this copy is so admira- 
ble, that I was quite sorry to lose sight of it soon ; but I shdl" never forget 
it. The Duke of Modena, for whom Corregio did the original picture, ga^e 
him only 600 livres of France for it; a great sum in those days; but at 
present what ought it to cost !*' 
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Quid hoc veneni savit in pnecordiis ? 

Nnm viperiiias his craor 

Icnootna, herbis me fefelUt.* — HoR. 

-^ - 

Since all meo are subject to varioUB whims and caprices^ to their aeveral 
likes and (fislikes> woidd not a natural supposition arise^ that they .would 
readily enter into a contract, if not to humour^ at least to. bear with one 
another's trifling pejudices? Sad experien9e has, however^ taught me the 
contraiy : ^r I« fike all . other sublunary beiags, am hajuoAed by an imp of 
darkness, a ^spectre dire' in the shape of an antipathy; of tiie reasonable- 
ness of which though I am myself am perfectly convinced, I find.it no easy 
matter to persuade others into the same opinion. It seems, indeed, to be 
an imp, above all others, peculiarly monsbt>us and mis-shapen. Do I. make 
mention of it? Immoderate laughter is the immediate consequence: do I 
exhibit any symptoms of it? I detect a grin lorking upon every countenance. 
All my acquaintance seem to be possessed with Aat demoniac delight 

Malls ridenti aUenis : — 
Of M l«|]^hing as if their chee^^were not their own.'' 

My readers are, no doubt, perplexed in oonjecturipg what .can be diis an- 
accpuntable, tins monstrous antipathy, '^Oh! I'Tebitit," exclaims, on^ 
^ a wonian-hater ; e^ V Truly, no I ^ Or a.detester of jrqasti^ed'^andi plainr 
puddinK?" gp^Y exclainis John Byll, yrjJSik a eo|i|emptnoua .corf pf the 
nose. No no, mdeedl my tafite is n^t ^ ftopray^.W^ J^iP^^nchified : (he 
object of my avfision is merely-^^an oyster I' ^ An ^suM^^^* Qxdaim they 
.all, * oh! delicious morsel I rich and ambrosial! £t .afocopfitaiment .for the 
jiectar of tbiie Goids. Oh 1 ^oetes cpe^seque I>eum{'— rPfR- 

>Let me, however, to ^ best of my ability, tBtco 4lo origin of this 
aiitipatdyi As fiir back as t can remember, the word ^oyster/ evea 
in my boyish days, possessed in my eyes a pe()uliaiiy uncoulk ap- 
pearance : it was a stumbling-block in my way at scliiol, where nnwil- 
tin^y disregarding ike gender of its Greek represecrfativt.^^fv» I lost 
my place, and received relies and castigations ; fiie repoiA of which 
'< should be powled out ^i the desert air." My imaginatioa pietnred the 
possessor of such a name as a monster, fri^tful and v^noinoias. .Tlieae 
ideas grew up with me ; I thought they were venderajd^less teni&c by an 
actual sight of the diminutive object of my fear» y«t <;oidd I. never d^est 
myself of them entire^. 

One day, — ^to the latest hour <^ my life I shall never forget if^— ?lbr die 
firrt time I went to a dinner party, Uttfe anticlpptuig.Ae miseries Ihat 
awaited me. My appetite was keen, and I contemplated wilfa no small 
degree of satisfaction, a beautiful piece of salmon extended on my plate. 

* O there is poison racing sore 
In all all my veins ! The slimy fish 
(With pepper red as viper's gore) 
Has spoilt for me the moch-loved dish. 
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Oh! it was indeed uleligbllfil ^ loekupoil! nay^ I eclaf^ly 4elesc|^dl n 
drop of moistore oozing from •my itps^ and akeady waa-^lacenUiiig 
knife upBfbd^ when it was anr^stod ^y the exchupaatioa of aa <4d «pievi» 
who sat by me,-^^ whMt, eat sajmou* without sauce t 'Iwas re^Uy heathenr 
ish and undLirilised ! do for mercy's sake let me help you to some.'*— Ge&* 
tie reader^ my heart is nataraUy sofl^ but was rendered at that moment stiK 
softer by the bahnyfragrahoe'Cnd inviting a]^)earaiice of Ihesafanon ; -OQuld 
I then have turned a deaf ear to so pa&etie an appeal? especially as the 
perfect enjoyment of his own dinner seemed in some mes^ure to depend 
iqpon my compliance. No! itwasidtogetheriiapoasible» Oh! thatHcfface 
had sent forth his defamatory iambics against stewed oysters^ aawetf 
as garlick! Oh! that Catius,. learned in the cuUnary: art, had among- 
other hellish decoctions, enumerated oyster sauce and cayenne pepper! 
but^ alas ! I was then wofuliy ignorant- as to those matters. 

The cayenne was the primary cause .of my - sidisequcaiit sufferings. In 
the simplicity of my heart, I had deposited on my plate a quantity^ 

'Tfibas iifsis quod satis esset ;«- 
" £nDUgti io poison three Toracioas bears.'' 

Ye who have unwittingly helped you^rseires to a quadiuple portion of 
that murderous, throat-butting ingredient, ye alone ean imagine '' the 
pangs that tortnr'd me within.^ My eyes * threatened to burst f»om dieir 
sockets ; I foamed at the mouth ; and Old Nick himself seemed to have 
transferred a portion of hiis' fiery abode into my throat My epicurean 
friend,—-' Epicuri de grege porcus.' Hor. — busied no doubt in the contem- 
plation of more 'sd-fbh matters-^keeping one eye fixed upon Ms* plate, 
With the other eyddT me aiskance ; and incited perhaps by my tnily ludi^ 
ctbus coutortions of countenance. 



"^rinn*d horribly a ghastly smile." 

From this disaster, however, I soon tecovered, but, aliis! duly to experi- 
ence fhish agony. In the height of my jugultti^ eonfiagr«6on, I hadi^aiely 
deposited in my mouth — an oyster ! I detected it immediirtely : thoUgiH 
I was not aware of the neighbourhood of any such beings ; diough not 
one had hithe^o ever approached within two yards of my mouth, — yet I 
detected it immediately. It was arrested in the midst of its descent, and 
there seemed willing to take up iti^ permanent abode, to the great incon- 
venience of respiration and other Ufe^upporting duties. I contrived, how- 
ever, to swallow it; though flie pains, — ^hnaginary they might have been> 
but still they were pains that followed, — are beyond description. A faint- 
ness stole over me :. the sahnon, of late the object of. my admiration, now 
appeared loathsome,—*- 

Valutsi 



Caoidia aff lasset, pejor serpentibas atris. 

'^ As if Ca^dia, with infectious breath, 
Worse than a serpent's, blasted it with death." 

Alas ! for ike evil consequences of that Ul-fated day. If I chance to 
he strolling through the streets, every oyster-wench eyes me with a pecu- 
liariy fiendish expression, pointing at the same time to her tub of vendible 
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oonm<M{itie8> the water in which actuaHy seems to lrabl>le at my ap- 
proach, I have twice been driven vi et wrmu from my lodgings^ upon dift- 
covering that my kuidlord's fieitnily were in the lugfatly babit of legalbg 
npon oyBtera. Once I migktMy offended an acqnaintance, by exhibitifig 
symptoms of mifeigAed, horror upon his informing me, that he had acci- 
dentally met with an old schod-feliow. I adjourned to a tavern, where 
he demolished — oh! ye €rods!—4i whole barrel of oysteis. An electric 
shock conld not have had more effect upon me than tluit piece of informa- 
tion. My blood cuircfled at the thought ; and every individual hair of my 
head literally stood an end : indeed, I am half convinced, that had my hii 
at that moment chanced to have decorated my pericraninm, it must have 
been gendy lifbd off, after the fashion, of the grenadier^s cap in Tom Jonea. 

Oh! dura massemm ilia. 
<^ Oh t bowels of mowers to digest anch a feast !" 

was my internal exclamation. 

But the most fatal consequences of the afore-mentioned day, were the 
horrible dreams which thenceforth haunted my pillow. Oft have I dreamed, 
that far as the eye could reach, I was surrounded by myriads of oysten, 
tome sliding along the slimy shore, some cbnging to me, some with ex- 
panded shells even flying about me : some uttering hissing noises^ others 
tymBg me most maliciou^y ; others with open mouths, 

« 

^' Agape to swallow me." 

One of a more tallow complexion, and less plump than the rest» wheeled 
ronad at the head of a whole tribe of companions to my right ear : and 
after an admonitory gripe, squeaked forth — Oh ! those infernal notes still 
rin|^ in my ears !— squeaked forth, I say^^/too a penny! Another even 
dared to insert itself between my teeth, from whence afi efforts to dislodge 
it proved ineffectual : nay, it was actually proceeding to engage no inconsi- 
derable portion of my colloquial member, when the horror of such a poUn- 
tion cluised me to awake, dispersing my dreams^ and with them the Re- 
jniniscences of 

MiSOSTBEOS. 



SONNET. 

I HAn a thought at mididgfat, which oppressed 

My mind most deeply, and whene'er I strove 
To cast it off, that I might take my rest, 

It clung unto me like a thought we love ; 
And recollection could not soothe my grief. 

But aided it; to nature then I tum'd, 
Yet e'en from her I could not gain relief. — 

I look'd, I saw, I felt, and yet I mourn'd. 
The starry sky, the mountain's foaming brook. 

The silv'ry flowers, awakening from their sleep. 
The trees with all their music, while thev shook 

Down the bright dew-drops, only made me weep;- 
In our own souls we often find a void. 

Which Would be filled, yet cannot be supi^ed. 

Fiona. 

Tifiefiim. 
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The Ssvbk. Laras^ Miscellaneous Poems, and Translations, of 
IzAAK Marlowe. Glasgow. M'Phun; London. Simpkin and 
Marshall. 

**TiiR wife of But Valesqubz, Count of Castile, having conceived 
a passion for Lara, the youngest of the sons of Gonzalvo Gustos, Lord 
OP Lara, and being deniefl, stimulated by her passion, engaged her hus- 
band in her revenge, by accusing the object of her resentment, of offering 
some ima^ary insult. Lara is in consequence sent to Cordova, and there 
detained in confinement Here he grains the affection of the daughter of 
the Moorish Prince, and by her assistance, escaped from prison. By her 
he had a son, named Mudsora, whQ> on reaching manhood, slew Ruy Yal- 
esquez, in a single combat. Being adopted for this action, by his step- 
modier, he succeeded his father, and was the founder of the noble family 
of the Laras." 

The above very interesting story, which Was one of the favourite subjects 
of earlier Romance and Song; is the foundation of a Poem of six Sestyads, 
written in imitation of the older English Poets ; and carries through its pages 
all the freedom, liberty, and beauty^ that characterize their productions. 

The incidents in the Fiction, follow each other in quick succession ; we 
have no long ^ episode,^ or '^interregnum,^ but a heated, poetical fire, 
through every line ; no long tedious descnptions of remote scenery, but an 
interest in every Sestyad. Truly beautiful is the delineation of the Caliph's 
daughter, whose voice 

— Beneath his prison lone^ 
In a garden beautifal as day, 
-—Was sweeter than the seraph's song. 

It reminds us of the lovely Lalla Rooyi. 

•^Tis young Zeyd, the Caliph's daughter-^ 
< Pure as the gem in Oman water, 
So beautiful, that mortal eyes. 
On earth, ne'er saw her counterpoSlse ; 
— Lovely as she with unloosed zone. 
That loved to roam o'er Mclos lone, 
Drinking the dews from rills that flow 
a. Down steep OWmpns' starr][ brow. 

Who, Queen of Heaven's wide empery, 
Proud of her matchless archery. 
Betook her to the pathless mountains, 
Dwelling beside the shady foontahis. 
Where Love could ne'er her aoal ev^ance^ 
Or touch her veil in dalliance. 
>^Wlth soul as pure, with fojrm as bright; 
Such i^as Zeyd^so exquisite 1 

Well Lara's bosom with delight 
Mifffat throb at 4;hat delicious sight; 
A dazzling mist come o'er hls^eye*- 
A blessed entranced obscurityl 

The ^ first sigfaf of the interesting Captive and the fair Zeyd, is ex' 
tremely pretty .r-One morning, arrayed in her native beauty, she wandered 
Vol. I. 33. 3 A 
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where '^murmuritig flowed a chrystal stream/ and here the discoven Ltn, 
'sleeping in Tisionluy joy^ and is entranced to the spot by hii beauty. 

Her fond eye nearer now surveys 

His brow, adorned with every graee ; 

His lips, his neclc, his gracefnlTiMhf^ 

'J ben all the soul within her swims,^* 

Td\ wild his fond ambro«ac cbeelL 

Her glowfaig lips enraptured seek ! 

And still she, in excess of joy. 

Presses the lips of that fair boy ! 

Dwelling as if her soul with his 

She fain woald join in opie deep draught of bliis ! 

He arouses a little firomhis skimbers^ and wonders 

who is she ! that maiden bright. 

That meets his eyes unclosing, 
Her gentle looks like pale moon-light 

On some blessed scene reposing ? 
Her cheek to his in rapture pressed. 

Her arms around hhn tvrining, 
£ike iry pale, and laurel blessed, 

^idgiory^s tresfees shining. 
Well might he deem, of Eden brigkl, ' 
Some sinless daughter met his sight. 
Thus with her looks and smiling eyes, 
Weleomine turn to Paradise. 
— And well might she — ^that gentle maid>. 
Beneath that bower overshadowing laid,. 
Think that her arms in joy caressed^ 
Some form ef tight— some Peri blessed,. 
Who leaving, on his light wings borne. 
The glowing chambers of the mom. 
His bright robes to the breese unrolled,. 
That curled his waving locks of gold, 
Wandering o'er Yemen's tents of mow, 
Where Omman's banners proudly slow, 
TIds spot so fair his eye had viewed. 
Enchanting in its solitude, 
Where he, amid its blushing bowers, 
Mijght lie and dream of Eden's flowers. 

The delineation of an aged Troubadour is quite characteristic! 



. ^11'^ I^ara in that tower 

niere sat an agedTh>ubadoar^ 
WittDg -with song of war and blood 
The dreary hours of solitude. 
Attd up as palaces of gold. 
And syren tbrms of airy mould 

. Rise at die Necromancer's wand ; 
So like eocfaantmei^ o'erhis hreast , ■ 
CaiM each fior sce^e by fkncy bless'd, 

Ifoved in his native land, 
His home of peace, his father's halls, 
Its turrets bright, and castled walls. 
And fair Xarama's woodland banks. 
Where oft by eve, in shiidng ranks, 
The maidens come of love ii sing. 
Where Minstrels iiMet ai|d timhiels ring. 
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The Line3 from the Greek of Musaeua, are worthy of iniertioii. 

TO THB EVENING STAR. 

ft 

Daughter of' Eve! with tresses bright, 
t Throned in the crimson tents of heaTen, 
The fairest gem tp azure Night, 
To grace her diadem of light. 
The first of years has given ! 
• 

Hail ! Star beloved ! — when gandy day-r- 

When waning moons forrake the »ies,. 
Still smiles thy mild auspicious ray^ 
To liffht the eager youth the way 

Where fond the maiden lies I 

—Where, 'neath the wild acacia's shade, 

With roses crown'd, she lies reposing — 
One arm of snow unconscious laid 
Across a heaving breast displaved, 

Unthought of bliss disclosing. 

Well may we love, fair Star, thy light, 

That shed'st thus on our hopes thy smiles! 

Well have they named thee Joy of Night, 

For her the mother of delight. 
Queen of the hnndrea isles. 

The Notes to this Poem display much reading and research, and the 
** Translations,'' and the other smafler Pieces, have our approbation. We 
have qbIj room for 

THE ARABIAN LOVE SONG. 

Am on 'a rosy coach reclined 

Young Zulah on my panting breast. 
With arms around each other twined, 

Witii Up.to lip each other pressed I . 

What youth #as e'er so blessed as I, 
WitUn the ams of beauty toying, 
' The ravished smile^ the heaving sifh^ 
The all of sweet and bright epjoying f 

Ye gales that snort o'er sunnv Ind^ . 

Grer bright Soeatra unconmied. 
Ye ne'er within yont native bower 

Oaaedy aaMNMis, on so Mr a ilowerf 

^, . ' ' '. ' '. ' 

Ye ne'er Arom one more bright in hue 

The odbors of yoor light wings dnew, 
As that which then my arms care^s^d. 

And hung enraptured on my bfeast» . 

. I knew'il by the mothered ti|h 

Wafted to me fropi lips divine; 
I saw it in the rolling eye 

In silent rapture meeting mine ; 

2 A 2 
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. In tht flushed cheek, the ardent gue, 

Ever on me in fondness turned ; 
—Yes! in the long— the fond embrace, 
With* muiiial fires oar bosoms bnmed. 

Thus oft we Ue— her snaichins eyes, 

Like Ocean, rolling fond wi1& bliss ; 
Our careless brows with chaplets fair 

Entwined among otir shining liair. 

■ I 

And now the ruby juice I sipj 

Now taste the treasure of her lip. 
Now drink the test's of bliss, that lie 

Imbedded in her azure eye. 

Ye virgins of the Arabian bowers, 
Thatbraid your tresses bright with dew, 

May I be blessed vrith love like yours, 
With forms so bright, with hearts so true ! 

Then, joined to such, may fond desire 
Within our glowing.bosoms spring, 
. May love light up his grateful nre^ 
And fan it witii his dove-l^Le wmg. 

t 

On doling the Volume, we most cordially recommend it to the penisal 
of pur readers, as a pleasant relaxation from more sombront tamei, - 



DUCANOE AND HIS TAUKC. 

Charles Ducanoe, a French writer of- the seventeenth century, was a 
well-bred, good-natured man ; fond of leanungy though not so addicted to it, 
but he cheerfidly laid aside hit books to welcome any visitons, saying, that 
h€ read for his pleaaure, and was always inclined to postpone his studies for 
social duties. 

He once sent for some bookseUeis,. and .on their, arriyal shewed them an 
old tmnk^ telling them it contained mateiiaU forr a isaleable book ; , and, for 
any reasonable consideration, they were at their service. The offer seemed 
fair, and the prospect of gain still more so : but, upon opening the trunk, 
they could find nothing except a confused heap of loose papers, which 
seemed to have been torn and thrown by, fu^of no uetet Ducange, laugh- 
ing at their embarrassment^ toid them that he couid assure them diere wis 
no mistake or deception, for the manuscript was actually in that trunk. At 
length one of them^ upon a closer ^^aumnation of som^^ of the scraps, dis- 
coyered each to contaui a waed, with Dueange'i» remarks and illn^rations 
upon it; and it appeared ^f^'the o^y (fiffi^t^ Would be to reduce them to 
alphabetical order. Duc'ange^s probity and erudition b^ing well known, ^ 
bookseller, without any farther explanation, made him a handsome offer 
for the trunk and its valuabM^ tUBOgll aomef^W icliatttie, contents : and this 
is said to be the origin of Dhcldig^s t;ux$ouslJftid Olossary. 
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CO^SUIM^ION. ( . , 

• ^ . . ; . 

A Sketch from Life. . 

I 0N<;9 knew two friends*— not friends in the jmodecn accefktatii^n of thp 
term, mete associates in combinations of pleasure^ but in. the. deeper an4 
more refined sense-:-men, whom a similaiity. ;of taste, dispositions, and 
sentiments, once brought together ; and whom a lively interest which eac^ 
ielt for the welfare of the other, kept united in the bands of the closest 
sympathy. 

Mian Selby's a^d Charles Leslie's parents moved in the middle sphere 
of life : Charies was early left an orphan, and bequeatibed . to the care of 
his friend's parents. They were both fdaced at the same school, and after 
they left it, the same tutor i^uperinteoded their education. . He. was a 
man of strong natural sense^ and although not, perhaps, gifted with any 
remaricAble share of imagination himself, knew wett hoiw to kindfe aj»d 
Ibater.that of othens. The minds of his. young ptipik were already jwdl 
prepared by the fotmdation of an excellent- education,, and only ^'anted Abe 
finishing hand of a master to complete the structure. He taught theisi> not 
the philosophy of schools, but tluit of nature ; in her deep recesaeis he 
pointed out where knowledge lay .concealed, and atvakenodiii the bosoms 
of his young puj^ a love of her beauties and laws, a^d a taste for inno- 
cent and umple enjoyments. They grew up^ it b true, wkh Enthusiastic, 
but amiable notions, — the gaiety of &eir minds was only exceUedby die 
purity of their hearts. 

To bring them mare immediateiy before ihe reader, I will endeayonr to 
describe their persons. Allan, when in his nineteoith yeax, was what the 
world calls, a very fine young man : his countenance was very pfoposseas- 
ing, and seemed to be ike index of a ndnd.of no common order. ; .ffis fea- 
tures, thou"^ not regular, were highly expressive, and he: was generally 
considered handsome. A subdued melancholy was visible in his couate- 
nance, ye^ his large dark eye seemed to beam with a happy eojoyinent of 
the {nrese^t. In ptature he W9S considerably above the mid(fle hf»^t, and 
though slenderly formed^ his limbs were swung together with great vigour 
and elegance. ... 

It is now that I shall be suspected of dealing with fiction, in endeavouring 
to depicture Charles,"^ . He vma of a form so msttcfaless, that no description 
can do him justice. He was of the middle he%ht, roundly, but<— if I may 
use the expression — harmoniously formed. If his face wanted the majesty 
of the Ap^lo Belvidere, it had all its grace and beauty*— ^es, beanfy ! (my 
readers will wish vnth me that I was describing a female.) Indeed, if his 
appearance generally excited surprise, it generally ended with an exdama- 

^mmmmtmma^^m^l^^^mm^mmmmm^m\m ■! II II ■llli'> I II ■■■■ ■■■■!, II I —^i^i— ^— — 

* This is not a '< false creation^' of the anthor^s brain,^tMs ^'faultless monster*' 
the world has seen : all that ever saw lum, confessed he was the handsomest man 
that they ever beheld. He was also gifted with those endowments I have assigned 
him.' r was once walking with him, when a decent young female sprung forward 
and canght him round the neck, and kissed him, saying afterwards, ^^ he might 
kill her, if. he pleased, since she had kissed the handsomest fellow the sun evbr 
shone i4K>ni'\ An instance of similar female admiration is related |n Browa> 
' ^' Northern Courts,'' that occurred to the young King of Denmark while in this 
country. 
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tioDy ** What a pity so fair a creative should be born a numT There were 
some who were malicious enough to^say it was a libel on the sex to call him 
such. Nature had, indeed, bestowed her choicest gifts on Haa her fieivourite 

child. 

But if his person was characterised by feminine beauty, no one could 
say his mind or manners were of an efeminate order. No, he was k>yed 
for i^s warm and manly sentiments, which discovered the high source they 
sprang from ; his manners were engaging and c^n, at ihe same time firm 
and commanding. 

There was another charm connected wilii these two 'individuals, thiat made 
their iiiends still prouder of them ; both were celebrated for their prOmisiog 
poetical genius. It may be daring foir me to compare that of Selby, with 
tlie immortal verse of Lord Byron ; but I used to fancy I could* Irttce a 
strong resemblance. His mind was of a high and soaring nature; his 
subjects were beyond mcnrtality, he grasped at tiie very highest; he seemed 
only great when among the heavens, the ocean, or the air. The deep bunli 
«f passion which were blended with his poetry ; the lofiy tone of melaadM>- 
ly that seemed not of this earth, or was not to be subdued by any thing 
on it ; a d^ep and mournful looking back on the past; further helped ih» 
similitude. 

.. The muse of his friend was< like his person, bewitching and gniceiaL 
His poetry partook of the tender and voluptuous spirit of our Anacreon; 
though it breathed no sentiment that could redden the cheek of modesty. 

. He had a brilfiant and rich fancy, which clothed his verse with the most 
deli^tful imagery; and although it occasionally descended to prettineas, 
never sank as low as mediocrity. There was a deep and spirit-stirring tone 
of tenderness throughout it; and a warm adoration of nature, and a keen 
perception of her; beauties, rendered his efforts equally athractive as his 
friend Allan's. 

.It is a. melancholy truth, that tho«le gifted with premature or extraordi- 
nary, talents, are generally fated to meet wilii a short existence. They epring 
up like some beautiful flower, which for a few hours delights the beholder, 

\ and like an ephemera, expires at the close of the day it first unfolded its 
blossoms. I might crowd my pages with instances, but let the reader 

\ look back at the instances his own memory affords, and see wheflier be 

. knows not enough that will render the observation true. The grab ehoosea 
the finest fruit; the worm glories in despoiling the most promising -tree; 
the insect- fixes on the fairest flowed ; and genius loves to reside where 
death, has placed his seal. Chatterton, and Kirke White, names which will 
ever associate themselves with 6ur ideas of youth, andtEuite, and genius, are 
among &e many instances that history loves to sigh over. To the inde- 
scribable anguish of all, it was discovered that Allan gave signs of an ap- 
proaching, consumption ; every care was taken, every remedy provided ; 

. hut in spite of all endeavour the symptoms became more deeided^- ond so o n 
told the disease was inherent in his constitation. When every one was all 

; anxiety and fear for the fate of Selby, to the surprise and constematton of 
aU, Charles showed indications of the same distressing malady. There 
was a .deep and awful mysteriousness about this time apparent in the 

. i^nduct of both ; they seein^d to be deeply impressed w£lh the aense 
0tun expected change;, their cheerfulness did not seem to forsake them^ 
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but Sle Iweakii^ out of a refined spirit, fliat could not mingle wifli woridly 
'concemt, was visible in their actions. 

They calmly sabmitted, thongh palpably more in compliance with the 
anxiety of their friends, than faith in their service, to all the regulations 
which their medical advisers enjoined. Hie disease was rapidly gaining 
ground, and the symptoms were such as to make the ease (for there was no 
division of hope or fear, they were both equally dear) entirely hopeless. 
There seems a sacred halo spread around such as are marked by this dis- 
ease, to indicate they are not long for this earth, but designed for a better 
and more exalted sphere. 

The season of die year that they were last able to appear among their 
friends was May ; it was always their *s, as it is most other people's, favow- 
nte month. But its approach could not be hailed so joyoudy as formerly; 
it seemed to bring to every thing else freshness and strengtii, whfle they 
were wearing away. Their appearance was that of two deriving plants, 
scattered by the U^tding, and withering in the first bloom of their ^ory. 
A qasual observer would have thought these young sufferers' to be enjoys 
ing the most fiivoarable health, so deceitful in this disease are the symp- 
toiBS of Death: like a crafty serpent, that is determined upon the death of 
its victim, he comes not with frightful menaces to startle or alarm, but 
insiBaate^ its approach in the most subtle and beautiliil forms, the more 
efiectually to deceive his unwary victim. Yet upon nearer approach^ the ra- 
vages of the worm might be discerned : the bloom pn their cheeks was not 
a vigoroiis glow, but a hectic forewarning;, the brilliancy, of their eyes was 
not Sie brightness of health, but the fire of the disease that was -consuming 
within. A placid expression of resignation and happiness was visible in 
fbe countenances of both ; nor did tibeir looks deceive, for they truly re- 
flected their souls. 

It was but a short time previous to their decease, that they summoned 
up strength enough to take their accustomedramble in a zarden contiguous 
to their residence. It was a fearful, and although it tended some hearts, a 
blksfiil things to see two blossoms, which had, as it were on the same 
stem, bloomed and run through the short ^neasure of their years together, 
gradually fiide and sink at the same time to an early grave. On this 
morning every flower, every leaf, seemed to bloom with fresher lustre. — 
'^ To think^'* said Allan,." that these flowers, which we ourselves have 
reared, and lamented the shortness of their sweet lives, should oudive us ; 
that we, who have seen them open their leaves into life, should b^ j;a- 
thered into the earth before they are scattered on its surface !^ 

VVhy should I dwell on a tale ofl; told — they were soon unable to leave 
their apartments, — it was then the request of both that they might be in the 
slmie room, as each would be unable to visit the other were they sepa- 
rated. It is a fearful warning, when the physician grants all the whims 
and caprices of his patient: in this they were indulged, and when aH 
airoitnd them were dissolved in griefs they remained calm — in Joyful ex- 
pectancy of the new scene they were about to enter. 

It was heart-rending that one should witness the death of the other, but 
iii consequence of their being in the same apartment it could not be pre- 
vented. Allan was summoned first. He piurted with all around him as if 
taking a final adieu— but with his friend he saidne more than he was accus- 
toowd to say when parting for the evening ; he felt it as alike separation, and 
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was aasured that the moming wms not far distant when il|ey ahpu^d bp^ 
meet again. — As the fatal raoment approached, thQ wferar Ame aeemed 
aware it was so near — none from his co«nt^nance coold have siippoied^ 
that the . hand of death was on hkn ; till i^ strange convulsion 4wt played 
round his mouth — a palpitation that lifted the doth^ ^t covered hk 
breast — and a fixed, immovable look, struck all around him with a breatb- 
less fear. It was soon over, for in an instant a rich glow usurped the hectic 
flush on his cheeks — his eyes beamed with more than usual brilliancy, fnd 
his whole corporeal and mental Acuities iseemed regenerated. When, in a 
deep and soul-piercing tone, he uttered this brief and siniple pmyer: — 

'^ Oh God ! who hast given me grace to part from the bopids of morti^ty, 
cleanse my soul from the vanities and wishes that ivay :ai^chor there. I^ai 
by that hope, which now suppports my sinking spirit, pardon^ I befeecfa 
thee! those errors incurred by the weakness of our nato^* Ap4 ^ th^ 
prayers of the suppliant may approaqb thy heavenly thr^^ gnnt> ^ VfMat 
dear andl merciful Father, strength to her, who c<mceived and fave 
me birth, that she may pass the remainder of her yetuni ^thoui repining at 
thy will, till it shall please thee to call her to t^t liome where tho^ a^e 
loves best are already gathered !" 

* * * # 

He then paused — his eyes remained ^xi and upturned towards Heaven. 
Ill a moment the features were relaxed^— the mouth was still open, though 
breathless — ^his mother fell on his bosdm, just as his soul had winged ifa 
flight from the coM clay next her heart — licslie said no more than — ^^in Iife» 
in death the dame ; may I die like himi" 

Were I writing fiction, it would follow as a matter of course that the 
friends died at the samemomefit'in eacb other's ainis, — ^this was not the 
jsase-— Leslie survived his friend five days. • 



At laBt» 



Without a groao, a sigh, or glance, to sjiew 
A parting pang, the spirit from blm past: 
And tbey who watch'd hbn neareft, coold notl^now 
The Very instant, till the change that oast 
. . His sweet face into shadow, milll and sIot^ 

Olaz'd o'er his eyes. , * 

Though some may consider it comttion-t^ce, it was ^e dy^ wMi of 
both, that as their souls were inseparable on earth, their bodies ftiight-ndt 
be^eparated in death. Yet it was still a stirange and beautiful lbelhig,^<luit 
although they estimated the body as the proper part, the' only one wbieh 
'could return to earth — ^as the mere shell, -which would -lose all that was esti- 
mable, when the soul left its confinement-— 'that they should sfffl wish them 
to be united ; it shewed the same reciprocal feeling haunted *^em to the^ 
last : and it Was gratified. The toine ibonnd of earth covers all thttt lH 
left of th(ese young favourites of nature. 

To perpetuate their memory, beyond the recoUectionB of thar fricttd s, 
the mother of AUan placed over their grave a tablet with their nattiefl, ami 
tiie date of their deaths ; with the dying words of herson, as iie i^piilaph 
that best recorded their virtues, — 

*< In life,— ta death the same."^ 



tWR NTIfFH C0nPLAiiYlt9« FQK THE 1)£A¥H OF UfiU. FAWN. 

By Andrew MartH* ' - 



The wanton troupers, riding by, 
Have shot my fawn, and it will die. 
Ungentle mep ! they cannot thrive 
That killed thee. Thon never didst aftve 
Them any harm : AU^ I nor eonld 
Thy death yet do tljueia ai^y good. 
Vm sure I never wished them ill. 
Nor do I for all this ; nor will : 
Bat if my simple prayers may yet 
Prevail with heaven, to forget 
Thy murder, I will JQin my tears, 
Aather than fiuL Ua.% Oh 1 v^ fears I 
It cannot die sq, heaven's King 
Keeps re^ster of every thing ; 
And nothing ms^ wense in yafn, 
E'en beasts must be with justice slain. 

Inconstant Svlvio,— when ai yet 
I had not found him counterfeit, — 
One morning (I remember Well) 
Tied in this silver chain and ben. 
Gave it to me : nay, and I know ^ 
What he said tken : I'm sure I do.'/ 
Said he, '' Look how your huntsraaft here 
Hath taught a fiiwn to hunt his dair." 
But Sylvio soon had me beguiled, -'* 
This waxed tame,- while he i;rkw JBrild, 
And quite regardless of my. smatfl^ 
Left me his i«Vuefi— but tdok hii^<ftMrt. 

Thenceforth I set myself to play 
My solitary tiikie away. 
With this: and very well content 
Could so my Idle life hav^ spent. 
For it was full of spoji;, pni pght 
Of foot Cmd hearjt: and did ipvite * 

Me to its game. It seemed to bleiss 
Itself in me : how 'could I less ^ 

Than love it^ Oh ! I cannot be 
Unkindto a bfsast that loveth nje. 
Had it Uved long. I do not know 
Whetiier it too might have done so 
As Sylvio did : his gifts might be 
Perhaps as fahe^ or more, {han he : 
But I am sure, for aught diajt I 
Could in so little time espy. 
Thy love was far, far better ^an 
The love of false and cruel mali. 

With sweetest milk and sugar first 
I it at my own^gers nuxs'd; 
And as it grew, so every day 
It wax'd more wbite and sweet than they. 
It had so sweet a breath! and oft 
I blushed to see its foot jnore so^t 
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And white— shall I say f— than my handy 
Nay, any lady's of the land. 
It is a wond'rons thing how fleet 
Twas on those little silver feet : 
With what a pretty, skipping grace, 
It oft would challenge me the race, 
And when't had left me far away, 
'Twould stay, and run again — and stay y-— 
For it was nimbler far tmm hinds, 
And trod as if on the four winds. 

I have a garden of my own, 
But so with lilies overgrown ' 
>And roses— that yon would it guess 
To be a little witdemess. 
And all the spring-time of the year 
It loved only to be there. 
Among the beds of lilies I 
Have sought it oft, where it would lie. 
Yet could not, till itself would rise, ' 
Find it, although before mine eyes. 
For in the flaxien llKes shade, 
It lilce a bank of lilies laid, 
l-pon the roses it would feed, 
Until its lips e'en seemed to bleed : 
And then to me ^twould boldly trip. 
And print those roses on my lip. 
But all its chief delight was still 
On roses thus itself to fill : 
And its pure virgin limbs to fold 
In whitest fleets of lilies cold. 
Had it live.ixjong, it would have been 
Lilies withont, — Roses wittiin. 

Oh help! Oh help! Iseeitftdnt, 
And die as cutely as a sainL 
See nowit we%p«. Tbetears^docone 
Sad slowly dropping, like a gumme. 
So weeps the wounded balsome : so 
The holy frankincense doth flow. ^ 
The brotherless Heliades 
Melt in such amber tears as these. 
I in a golden vial will 
Keep these two chrystal teal's: and fin 
It— till it do overflow with' mine : 
Then place it in Dianna's shrine. 
Now my sweet fawn is vanished to 
Whither the swans and turtles go : 
In fair Elysium to endure 
With milk-white lambs and ermines pure. 

O ! do not run too fast ; for I 
Will but bespeak thy grave, and die. 
( First, my uidiappy statue shall 

Be cut in marble; i^id withall. 
Let it be weeping too : but there 
Th' engraver, sure his art may spare, 
For I so truly thee bemoan 
That I shall weep, though I be stone, 
Unttt my tears fast dropping, wear 
My breast, themselves engraving there. 
Then at my feet shalt thou be laid, 
Of purest alabaster made ; 
For I would have thy image be 
White as I can, though not as thee. 
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tHB itccniTRic. 



NoTHiNQ has been more sought filter^ by society at large, as a source of 
general amusement^ than eccentricity : and many have been the instances 
in which both men and women, have assumed it in order to obtain popu- 
larify. Many a man^ by the assumption of this quality, has risen from ob- 
scurity into public notice, and been received into the circles of fashion, 
and into the company of the great, without any other recommendation. 

The various Eccentrics to be found in socie^, are indeed numerous, but 
they may be reduced into something like the folloT'ving order : — 

The Military Eccentric, is usuaBy an old soldier, who has had his 
" hair-breadth 'scapes i' th' imminent deadly breach," has figured in every 
engagement of consequence for the last thirty years, and is intimately 
acquainted with the strength and situation of all the fortresses in Eu- 
rope. He can descant most learnedly on bastions, covered-ways, and 
counter-scarps ; and can draw up, by memory^ the respective armies of the 
belligerent powers, in any of the battles in which he has been engaged. 
Nor is his knowledge confined to the^dry and formal minutiae of military 
tactics ; his fund of conversation and anecdote are inexhaustible ; and he 
describes the particulars of a skirmish, the sacking of a town, or the 
storming of a fortress, with all the spirit of a novelist, and the fidelity 
of an-£astorian. But it is not only in the narration of the horrors of 
%var that he excels ; he is also well versed in the private history of most of 
the Coiirts of Europe, and can trace some of the most importmit political 
events to the intrigues of cpurtiers,. and the system of espionage. Oilen 
does he dntw the tear from the sparkling eye of beauty, by a faithful rela- 
tion ef the sufferings and fate of those unfortunate famUies, who have been 
deprived of their aU, by the uncertain &te of war. In short, an old mili- 
tary officer, of rank and education, is at all times an interesting and agree- 
able companion; but he is still an Eccentric. His maimers partake of the 
camp rather than the drawing-room ; and his conversation is freqnentiy dis- 
figured by imprecatory episodes and expletives, shocking to ears polite* 
l^e formality and precision of military dress and carriage, still give a 
singularity to his appearance^ which excites the ready smile, and his 
protracted descriptions are conveyed ifk a style of originality, which reminds 
the hearer rather of Blanchard's Tarragon, or Dowton's Sturgeon, than of 
the votary of fashion, or the polished man of the world. 

The Naval Eccentric is equally amusing,' though in a different style. 
His favourite topic is war; but as his excursions have been more extended, 
his information is more diversified. To him the intrigues of courts, and the 
machinery of politics are unknown, though he can dilate on the adven- 
tures that have attended him in his numerous visits to foreign climes, with 
equal accuracy and minuteness ; and can astonish his hearers by descrip- 
tions of unknown regions, their inhabitants, and productions, which 
tempt the incredulous to smile at the apparently unblushing impudence of 
the narrator. His conversation, though amusing, is Arequentiy rendered 
nearly unintelligible by the introduction of' nautical phrases, which lonj^ 
habit has rendered familiar, and even necessary to his descriptions ; and 
in point of imprecation particularly, when warmed by the interest of the 
subject, he far excels the character just noticed, both in energy and no- 
velty. At the convivial board, die Naval Eccentric appears in all his glory. 
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and flings hu jBong^ cracks his joke^ and tells his story^ with a spirit and 
vigour^ tbat*appear to set both care and old lige at defiance. Both in 
manners^ dress, appearance^ and conversation^ the old Admiral may 
be properly denominated an Eccentric; and the cheerfulness of his dispo- 
sition^ the incredibility of his stories^ and the rough simplicity^ but warm 
hearted generosity of his character^ make him a welcome gnest in every 
company^ where the amusement he affords fully compensates for his d^ 
ficiency in the refinements of fashionable life. 

The Theatrical Eccenbic, is a person who thinks — whether truly or 
erroneously — ^that he has a great taste for dramatic recitation. His dress 
is fashionable evefn to a fault ; he apes the carriage of the stage> steps 
in measured time^ and assumes aU the importance of a tragedian. His 
conversation is formal^ his manners theatrical^ and his discourse ur 
broken by frequent quotations from our best dramatists ; and though Shakes- 
,peare is his greatest favourite^ he occasionally regales us with scraps Irom 
Rowe and Otway. His education is generally good^ and his judgment de- 
fective in nothings but the true pronunciation of his author^ whose most 
sublime sentiments be delivers in so pompoiis^ affected^ and impassioned a 
manner^ both of tone and gesture^ " as to tear a passion to rags^ and split 
the ears of the groundlings.'' Yet^ such is his vanity^ his folly^ or his igno- 
rance, that he greedily swallows the tittering praise £hat ridicule bestows, 
and resumes his seat, perfectly satisfied with the unrivalled excellence of 
his performance. He is, Uotwithstanding these glaring and ridiculous im- 
proprieties, a character in universal request ; he is every ^where received, 
welcomed^ heard, flattered, and ridiculed; but with him, as ^ignorance is 
bliss, 'tis folly to be wise;" and he ''struts and ^ts his hour upon the 
stage," with all the self-possession of the most finished actor. 

The Traveller is an Eccentric of a somewhat singular character, combining 
with a knowledge of foreign countries, the qualifications of the antiquary, the 
connoisseur, and naturalist, and even sometimes the linguist. With this 
store of miscellaneous information, he entertains his heai^rs with descrip- 
tions of the ^t^ra incognita^ interrupted by long and frequent digressions 
on antiquity, jpaiuting^ sculpture, mineralogy, and other collateral branches 
of science., In the midst of a description of the Venetian Carnival^ he 
digresses to descant' on the brazen horses of St. Martin ; discusses their 
claims to authenticity, and relates '^ their travels' history," till the Carni- 
val and its motiey groups are forgotten, and the sacking. of cities, and the 
spoliation of Pagan temples. His travels abound in more wonders than the 
campaigns of the Major, or the voyages of the Admiral; and he astonishes 
.with adventures and dangers, unknown to all but those who^ like himself, 
have sought to fiatisfy the insatiable cravings pf curiosity, at the risk of life 
.and limb. 

The adage, that ^-^ Travellers see strange things,^' is abundantly verified 
in his adventu.res, in which the romantic and marvellous are alike employed, 
to give energy to his descriptions ; and many are the encounters with the 
"war of elements^" and temporary privations, both in food and lodging, 
to which he has conteiitedly,- and even cheerfully submitted. In vain 
scepticism ^uestions^ and cool calculation on probability enquires; the 
grave assertion is reiterated^ and politeness acquiesces in conviction. The 
narrations of the, traveller are always amusing, as combinipff personal iden- 
tity with his descriptions^ which, from the original style, and frequently 
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comic formality with wliich they are givcD^ and the digreaaions by which 
they are accompanied^ can neiref fail to be welcome in all sopieties where 
information and amusement are cultivated. 

The literary Eccentric^ with whom I shall conclude, is a being of 
a superior order. He soars above the common topics of conversation^ and 
lives in a world of his own creation. Refined> and even pedantic^ in his 
language^ he appears neither to think or speak like other people. Books 
are, and long have been, his chief and most favourite companions, and 
with their merits he seems only acquainted. On them his manners are 
formed, and on them he constantly holds forth. The names and works 
of authors innumerable, both ancient and modem, form the theme of his 
discourse, and with elaborate quotations his conversation is frequently 
illustrated* From these circumstances, in whimsical combination,, he ap' 
pears the creature of another world ; and the precision of his language, 
the negligence of his dress, and the formality of his demeanor, stamp 
him an Eccentric, while his opinion is courted as the standard of criti- 
cism, and his company sought as the universal reference in all subjects of ' 
liteniry discussion. 

Society at large, however diversified by character, and adorned by 
tedent, soon becomes monotonous a,nd insipid from a want of variety in 
the objects of reflection ; for mankind, as generally found, have certain 
tracts m which they all agree. The usual topics of conversation ex- 
hibit a striking similarity, unless enlivened by some incident possessing a 
degree of public interest. Conversation, in most companies, when con- 
tinued for a few hours, becomes exhausted ; the common topics are dis- 
cussed^ and few, if any of the • company, possess sufficient resources to 
i^evive it. But should an Eccentric of either of the above denominations be 
present, |i copious fund of amusement is secured ; curiosity is stimulated ^ 
enquiry, and amply gratified, without fatigue either to.th^ speaker, or the 
hearer : . ennui is banished from the happy and delighted circle, and each 
m^vidual confesses that pleasure, variety, and mirth, ever accompany the 
welcome visit of 

Thb EcceI^tric. 



ON WOMAN. 

When fortune frowns vrith lowMng ^ront. 

And ev'rv thought conspires XA pieie us ; 
When dried is fiiendship's balmy rouH^, 

^d those we thought most true, deceive us : — 
When all those fairy fancy ^eams, 

Of buoyant youth to nothing vanish; 
And dreary desolation seems 

Each ray, each gleam of hope to baaiBh : 
O^! then do woman's sympathy, 

And tender cares appear most clearly. 
Oh then she shews in every sigh, 

How truly she can love, how dearly! 
We scarcely wnlh the pangs remoyd^ ' 
:i fAMh^Dttdl ill twain enrhearts.are riven;- 
Bat feel, by angel woman loved, 

That pangs are bliss, that earth is heaven. 
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THB INPLCEffCB OF WOMBW. 



Corpora magnanimo sati» est prottrlUse UotU: 
At lapns, et turpes iiutant morientibas orsi ; 
£t qaemqot BiUiior nobilitate fern est 

Otio. 



It is an odd thing for a man that is a bachelor, not merely by profes- 
sion, but in point of fact,' to think of deciding on th6 kind and quantity of 
influence which is exercised on the part of females over men. '' If the ques- 
tion were reversed,^ cries a love-sick youth of eighteen, ^ and k bachelor, 
instead of writing on the influence of females over males, had to speak of 
the influence of males over females, his own ugly face or dome other nfCtitral 
defect would sufficiently testify, that he had exercised the influence (if fear 
oyer all the spinsters of his parish ; for few men of good report, and toler- 
able proportions, are allowed to remain in a state of tingle blessedness,?* — 
the Jit having taken me, however, (by the way, I must acknowledgie ikfi 
exactness of the other fit in regard to the ugliness of my phiz), 1 will oof 
be discouraged by any inuendoes itom puntamg my original plan. When I 
commenced this paper, my intention was to inform you of something which 
amy illustrate the question already started, and I now proceed to die 
task. 

Returning the other evening rather earlier than utual, firom the club of 
bachelors to which I have the honour to belong, I wftd led to follow up the 
conversation of m^ friends, by my own solitary meditations. It is a curious 
foct, that, whenever I arrive at my lodgings before the " witching time of 
night," I grbw exceedingly wise and moral in my reflections ; ana what is 
not always the case with my poor head, am able to remember, widi dxt- 
tbctness, the most trivial occurrence, and to distinguish with accuracy 
erery object of the sight Whereas, if ^ the clock strikes one" while I am 
out, ^I take no note of time," and am never able to hearH, either on ac- 
count of some peculiarity in the atmo^here at -that particcdar juncture, or 
in my ears, or both. And as to seeing, I can see nothing at all, nor am 
I able to determine whether this myopy arises from the excessive dark- 
ness of the midnight hour, or from some periodical defect in my organs of 
vision. But I am only wandering from the point 

On the evening to which I have alluded, I was the more^ inclined to 
moralize, because 1 had not only retained a ment Mma t» corpore sqiio,— 
having neither received the salutations of the chailie's bludgeon, nor passed 
my mcridUmy but had also, on account of the tremendous lagomaeky 
of my boon-companions, refrained from expressing mv own opinion con* 
cerning the Influence of Women. I was, therefore, left to. chew my cod 
oyer the question, and digest it at my leisure.— Well, thought I, as I 
arranged my person in the easy chair, and vvheeled round to the fire, 
without any faith in astrology, the Influence of Women is equally various 
with that of the giatt ; and God knows — with a sigh — Aey are equally 
numerous. Numerous, however, as they are, I thiidL <me mig^ abbreriate 
their history by dividing them into a certain number of cSasseii^^ and as I 
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have began my eomparisdas in aUnmcmtfy let me'tee liow ^ey will fit to 
the twelve signs of the Zodiac. 

Some are like SAoiTTARius^ and from eyes of blue^ black, or faasselt de^ 
light in aiming at the hearts of men« the sore and > sharp arrows of their 
almost inexhaustible quivers. Others may oome under the denomination 
of Librarians, not because they are learned, bat on account of their pro- 
pensity to weigh the matter on both sides, and by long deliberation, and 
long faces, to induce their captives to make more liberal settlements. Ge- 
mini will .include those who, by their astonishing ypctmcMy^ so powerfully 
urge on their husbands the necessity of making suitable provisions for an 
increasing family, and influence them in redoubling their exertions for that 
purpose. By Cancer one may understand a respectable body of females, 
who as they recede from the stage of human existence by slow and regular 
gradations, have considerable influence in suppressing, with their snap- 
pishness and ill-humour, the gallantry of those who would otherwise most 
willingly take them by the hand. The Pisces are another odd kind of Jiahi 
which, though they do not multiply among themselves, are yet, I fear, 
increasingly numerous. They live out of water, it is true ; like owls they 
only venture forth in the night time, and contribute, by their meretricious arts^ 
to excite the bad, while they destroy the worthier passions of youth. Virgo 
is a title to which a numerous band of females lay claim so resolutely and 
vehemently, that one had better substitate virago, or even Taurus (malgn 
the gender), as applying to a much more extensive class of AmoTWU, wlko 
engross among themselves the singular faculty of bullying and intimidating 
all little men widi squinting-eyes, crooked backs, and bandy legs. Hhit 
Scorpions are a very terrible and deceitful race, and the man who is about 
to consummate his earthly bliss, must '^ take heed to his ways that he oflend 
not with his tongue," or he will find to his sorrow, if he marry a person 
of this stamp, ^ it is better to dwell in the comer of tiie house-top, than 
witli a brawHng woman in a wide house.^ Those whom I would distin- 
guish by the name of Capricornus, are a very considerate class of 
creatures. Not wishing to be over burdensome to any titugle man, they al- 
low ^one the privilege of calling himself Jhes&ancf, and reserve, the other to 
sustain the character of lover. This sort of ladies are noted for cutting ra- 
ther curious caperi'; and they take condiderable pleasure in ranking their 
submissive spouses with homed cattle. The Arees are women who never 
condescend to argue a point but at the sword's point, and are accustomed to 
thrash all their opponeiits, until the chaff is separated from the wheat, andthey 
fguxi them over to their own opinions. The followers of Aquarius are the- 
least in number and repute of any in the !Eodiac. These are they who go 
with a dean face and neat attire, are as innocent ais doves, and have every 
thing very comfortable ; but they tail down the xtream of time as thongh 
they were the only inhabitants of earth, vvithout taking notice of either men 
or dungs, and have no further influence on the minds of mankind, than as 
they sometimes induce poets to compare them with the noiseless toater- 
brooks, which 

lose themselves at length 



In matted grass, that with a livelier green 
Betrays the secret of their silent course. 

I scarcely knew what to do with Leo, and had entered so extensively 
in the way of reaearcli.t>n the subject, as to wander ereii to ^ the land m 
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Nod *? whe^ haviag witbSed myftdf ihat Qm'n wife wfts tbe Son of tbe 
place^ (being the mother of the first poet forsooth^) I auddenly.retamed 
hf r^Moft of the Ceirror which I felt on an imaginary, sight of the muiderer's 
lilood^ handl On recovering my . aelf-possession I remarked,, that she 
ahme is a Uon asnohg womea^ who is of a noble and passionatei but yet 
iotgiving ^tnre. She whose lore for him that is worthy of it, remajiia 

^' Unqaeq<^e4 1^ floodS|.«nd unconsiuned by fire/' 

She who is a lover of her country and her children — she who is jost and 
merciful — she who is chaste and honourable — she who is righteous in anger^ 
but easily restrained^ and of whom it might be said. 

Tempore Pcenorom compescitur Ira leowmy 
Nee feritas animo, quce fait ant6, manet. 

She/ in fine, who, in whatever sphere she is placed, acts with a manly le- 
wlution, and who. Without divesting herself of any the least of those pe- 
ctdiar e)][arms vdnch concentrate in British females, carries every thmg 
before her,^ 



"♦ "The fenowih^ epigram/^ says Bayle, "was in every body's bands about the 
Jrear 1561, having be^h occasionea by the greatest part of the kingdoms of Europe 
Mng then ffoVened by wom^n^ or at ieast under their administration/' It may 
not unioitably follow tiie above article. 

Vnlva regtt Scoto8,(a) h(Bfes(6) tenet ilia Britamiosy 
Flaadro8,et Batavos nifne notha vufara(cyregit. . 
. . , Vulva re^t pppalos qaos signat Gallia portD,(</) 

£t fortes Gallos Itala vulva regit.(e) 
Hift furiani fiiriis, vulvaUi conjongite Vulvijs, 
Sic natara eapax Omnia regna capit. 
' Ad J^edicam aitem isceritaB, Galha sauda tendis* 
. . / Non uti Medjkds est a^efUcina tibi. 

. Kon credos Medicis* vena qui sanguinis haosta, 
~ CdUantur vires debilita^re tiias. 
D^T^gi, ihatifictue sttoe, %i8 fida DeOque, 

Vtereeendno Gallia doetalneo. 

, I Eitpap^p^ipterpriieeresnoa^ait^beUiini 

Hospita(/) Us. Artus, rodit agitque ^uos. 

. (a) Mary/^tnart (6) QueenJElisabeth. 

I («). B(Afjgfti^t| Dachess of Parma, natural daughter of Charlei^ V. 

- .(^y Cwdierlne of Austria* sister to Charles V. widow (^ J^hn 11|. Xmg of Per* 
Itiga]^ and Regent during me minority of Sebastian, her son. 

, (eV Catherine de Medieis. .^ 

• (/), An aUmlon is here meant to the name of the Chancellor I>e IfHospitaly as 
whom Ca^eriae de ^edicls chiefly owed the Regency. 
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A BRIET ACOOUNT op Tas SNObt^H DRAKA AKPvTftBATllB^..' ' 

Although it k generally $uppo8ed thut Bo^^mtiliWai .mtiKmh^alBmwafS 
m dnunatio ezhibitidns than i^ coDtinenlal iiei^b(9iir9>- yet th^re.xan.U 
little doubt diat entertauuneots wiuch, thoa^' erode, a^ ;lMlrbaMnn,. did 
certainly partake pf the. dramatic nature^ were known jba tlliif.co1lIltsyfll^ 
[mift as early as the Conquest StetihanidjM^ a monk of CaiiteflMiry>/wiio 
lived in the reign of Henry II. informs us^ that ^ LQndon> instead of .cn«« 
mon interludes belonging to the Theatre^ has.playsof;a moce hoty solijeet; 
xepresentatious of those miracles which the holy oonfmwots wiimi^t,'/or 
of the sufferings wherein the glorious constancy of the martyrs did apfiear.* 
This author does not mention snch performances as novdtties^ bat des^tiibes 
them as the customary diversions of the period in which he.Uired. .Hial 
masquerades — a species of theatricat exhibitions — •were, well kBOWh^ia tte 
.reign of Edward the lU. is a. fact re<;orded in a mwuButt hj sip meaiM 
complimentary to the parties who ..figured in th^m : - for in.tibat reign iiwas 
ordained by Act of Parliament, that a con^yapy of men catted \^agrant8^ 
who had made masquerades through the whole City^ should bo wluptout 
of London^ because they represented scandalous things in the little ale- 
houses and odier {daces where the populace assembled. In the year 1&78^ 
we find the scholars of Paul's school presenting a petition to Rachaid. the 11* 
praying his Majesty. ^ to prohibit some ine3q>ert people from pafWPnIuig the 
history of the Old Testament, to the great prejudiee of ^he siiid cler|^>wll9 
have been at great expence, in order to represent it pubticly at CiuirtRNM*'' 
Not long afterwards, (in ] 390,) the parish clerks of London are mM to 
bavo played. Interludes at Skiimer's Well : and in. the fourth yea< of Ki«|g 
Heniy the lY. they acted at CierkeMoeU (which took its name inm thM 
custom of deiks acting j^ys there,) for eight successive days, a niyatevy 
concerning the creation of &e world; the performance. <^ .which WM a^ 
iended by most of the nobility and gentry of the kiugdom. . Thase iik 
stances are sufficient to prove . the high antu^piity of the BiitUi Diaouurr* 
Many years, however, elapsed before wit or. taste; made their. appeigeaiMia 
on our stage. One of the earliest writers of {English play^,.was jolm Hey* 
wood, the epigrammatist, who was jester to Henry YIII. Qe ^|vrota a pieoUt 
called ^ The four P's, being a new and merry interlude of a.Pafaaaer, 
jPardoner, Poticary, and Pedlar." He also wrote several Comedies. . flistity 
jpiarker, son of Sir Wm. Parker, is also said to have ^rritteii, several Trar 
gedies and Comedies in the same reign. But Thomas Heyvjood, . who 
lived in the reigns of Elizabeth and James the Finit, was, aiopovdin^ to M^ 
own oonfesBi(«, one of the most voluminous, writers that ever. atUumplad 
dramatic composition in any language. In a prei^ce to one, of his play^, 
he observes, this tragiK^omedy is one preserved amongst two hmir^' 
mnd tvpen^, in which 1 have had an entire hand, or at least a laaii^ ^^erJ* 
Mr. Richard Edwards, who was oqe of the gentlemen of Queen Shaabetl^a 
Chapel, and master of the children there, wrote two Ccspoedie^, on^ €iaUe4 
t^alaomon and Arcite, in which a cry of hounds in hunting wfui so WjsU wir. 
^ted, that her Majesty and the audience were extremely delighted* Tho 
other called '^ Damon and Pythias, the two faithfiillest fiiendsii) the world." 
About the same time came Thomas Sackville, LordBuckhuist, ai^Thoawa 
Norton, the writers of Gorboduc; the first dramatic piece of anyponsidetar 
tion in the English tongue. Though Tragedy and Comedy: w<^ qow i^ 
' Vol. I. 24. 2B 
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trodnced upon the stage, tbe fomier for a time, as may natuniljr be aop- 
posed^Meetod '«H4ll> lloiAbMt, aiid'lhe ktler 'wM (}iilbbtefir and al i niA d i ti e s ; 
yet, riiordy afterwards, the piure And natural drama not only reoeired 
te%iMi> iMttfarMgli dM BfiuMMy geMoibs of ShiikapeAr^, fleftcfaer, and 
tkmom,^ OHM luni?«d «t Hi uiMbSf .petfi^c^n; 

i 'fimnBi^ Undi bnafly md iMjpetffuMly tAicediiife ptDgMM of die dfainfttft; 
dnva ammgKt'uiR^ ysm mkfWfWttilB^ a glance «t die sMgi^ dnd Ihd^ }^yeri. 
Wid^Uw ^rdMnrdt «if ilie d]ttiiiM> ti& number of pky^oui^es ker^tfsed ; so 
dHt>iiJinliSW^ irbMi dM& J^ray4idu^ iii Wliite t^rikrB wiis fidished, dkete Wet^ 
nkiieis thdn b^WMMii Hiuldliigifl of tkttt desctij^don ; the nkims of niort of 
iMdkmtf'be i^dleeted fh>m dils t^^-pages of ii^d pluys. And as dife 
TkMdm Wtnre ntHMRr^dod, die eompAM^s of Actors ^^re in ptepoHioD. Tto 
cUUwtt df did Rdryftl Chap«i iMrd been formed iMo arrf^gidat tomptiiy, 
fa *fte begiilidtig of ISi^Abedk^s i^lgn; and some few yeftrs aftevwuMs, fts 
tto iiilijcett it f«pt«^iitath>tt became -mor^ Indiefous, n company tcvift «it- 
ddillifted^uidef dM die«ott^Attottf of- th« Gbildreto of die llevels. Besidt; 
dwM tm c6tt)^atdis> W6 tth^ (jbld fhat Qneen EKzabetb, at die ireqaest itf 
SilrF^nmty WaMigham, beWem^ed handsome sahHes on twdve of-dHi 
fffiirisfaid^ pl*;^ni of k^ i&t^, xirhff wete distfngaisfaed by the style t>f hftt- 
Mj^eiiihf^'OcfmiMliBiim and (S^tVA)^. And e^lusive 'df these/ mnkiy ntM^ 
ttkeA tetHtn^d di»hipatof«§^ ^h»» iHot only acted privately in H^ir Lotdft^ 
hbbMA, but pabHdy uiufef dieir HccUd^ and prbtectmh. 
' In^i^fiwt fena of Kitig lAme^s^gn, A Heence VMA J^nted trndsirdie frirj 
MdytoSitakspeAitie^ FMoher, Burbage, Hemmingd, Condel, and others, 
4V«du»inig tJheih to t^t f^ays (itdt My at their itfimat house^ dt^ Gfobe, aft 
Blddc «idi() b«it itt ^any ottet [krt Of dte kingdotoi; dtiriftg hid Majesty's 
phMMfcm I' The Bngtiidi ThbMre appeai^ to bavd "bei^n at dds ped6d, iti A 
f«i)r ffCMp«fO0« Atate. Dtumatic audidvs abounded, tmd thehr* wotks had 
dm AdyMafci of' beibg AtippcMrt^d "by dte ^kfll of many emin^t ^lAyen; 
ebliMnliA^ trhdifii, if ii!r to be regi^ded^ dia^ $o few patttculAhi rM^ Rt dtis 
day Mown. 80 greAt WAsihetai^ At that time, M l!heAtfii^> perforii^ 
ancM^ IhkVk bcFcftUie thd fkAhioii for the tiobffity to telebtAte ^it wed^ 
dbfgAv bitdf^ys> aiid ddier'accaiions of rqoiding, widtmAAqnes ffitd 
k^Mxi&es^ which were got up at grekt e^nc^e^ and with a taste and 
iMf^tfftcenei?; Which mAy be conceived from t&e'circumi^tKre of Ihi%d 
Jkw^ b^illg frc^qtiendy employed to desigd decotations^fdt the plAces Df et- 
UbHibii. Ift list uHtt^es at court it was not dnusual for Majesty itself td 
MftAin^i^ pmrt't aAd the itobihty at their own private houses^ weire ttot 
nvetfe&lfroni fiAoWittg the Royal example. * The same utiivb»Al paAAion for 
AttillAdo etffettri&iiiietttB'cdntEtoed duHrig die n^igi^ df Ki«g^itietr/And 
^nlia^pkttbt^laJk^ NdrweredteyAuppre^edtill^tfieAscehdattcy 

of ttmc ikdtioii, wfidse -^an of tHbrm was consammAted in tte ovetthtow 
die 4iOil»tittl«khi>y Akkd «be eitecntiiott ' 

•Oil the llto'df FebruAry, 164?, to ordinAflce ^v^ issued; ¥^mf^ 
i4n^|dAy«rt^ 8Ux We¥e declared to be rogues^ Attd fiabfe to be pcufi^hed 
#e«difi^ to timA ^Alttfes of tbe dditf-nindi of'Que^n' iMxO^iSx. uld Ae- 
veMh of Hang Mi&eA die ¥Mt • f%e Lord Mayof, Jnndces, Afid StteHft t»f 
iMitfcbn, And Itie MAgfsti^tes df Soit^y And Bliddiesex, were Kkewise att- 
th<Mi«d iM t^e^ttired to ptdldowil And demolilbk ^i^y-hotkAes widda 4dr 
j«ii»fied<tt5'aiid to a^jptehendtmy person*t?OHvicM of Actteg, irttt> were 
to b6 ^blii^ tjdd^fied ; bound in recogni^Ahde to Actno'ifiore, Rndih 
otoexif nsftisBd lo ^oMeriiito such obligation, they Ivere tcr bre comfldttisdidi 
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Mteh a^nritir. wbt ifivett. At^i if «|fter Aon^ietiott they ^^IM «|f^ ihey 
wefe to he dei^ftTed inoonigiblejti^iiiSi imd to hift fmpi^&ed aod dealt iHA 
«0OwdiAf^jr. It vtrts eW ordftuwd^ th»t tiH ntoHey twUeoted itt ^ily«ltonde^ 
flh&did bo Ibcfeiled to the fraori Mid k ptnnitf oi'fife sbfltingri ti^ inpoB^d 
«o dyef;f (msbqii who shifidd be present at any dcatmitid rej^flenti^fniu 
Before the bpeMion of tide eeyere ordiiih&tie> the peffonaanoeff of the ategd 
faftd been frequently interraptisd^ and teeatened with dMnwtkmii The 
greater part, of the aetora ki that tinlfi conteeoted with the theatres^ weni hm 
ntfdietely idto the^^nny^ ahd tt)ok op argui in tiie defencoof that'Sorereigii 
to whose affiftbility and patronage their profession was so deeply indebted^ 
The theteeal were abatidoned and destroyed f ind diose by whom diey nsed 
to b<l oooi^if4 were either tilled tn ik^ wars^ worn out with age, or scai^ 
ieitd 0fefp diffierelkt j^rts of the eotintryi i^d of aaieBibtkig lest thsy 
ididHid snti^oi tfaeitiselTeft to the penidti^s of the ordinaac^,- aad ineU# ^ 
VehgeiMce .bf the rolhig powterct ^ 

ni^ taMM of.thie ftuWe for dieatrical amUsem^ntB at length revived; jmd 
die exeitiOttf (tf thii performeitt .and mjanagers met with eonsideraMe enoo» 
la^iiekit and lenranetationi Their euocess vhm, hovTever^ soon iiltemi(ilcd 
by national calamities The plague of 1^2> and the dieadfioi fire of Ihl 
Mlbwing yjear eansed Ike entire siistienti<bi of ^tag^ pBrfi>rmanoeS: But 
fibeg^Kid peo{^ of those times reqnired some rdcreation, after, the thsaafiei* 
odc^oned by ^ pkgiie aadfire, and lU>c6lrdil|gly both houses were opened 
it .Christmas, 1666; and (mblic dBveiMions were again foUowtedwi^ avi* 

. fteneeforwardy Ihe history of the Brititdi rtage becomes ikiTolved.in thiit 
of the established theatres ; and they being all sufcj^dt to mach the same ia^ 
ciilebta» it woidd be uiiihteresti<ig> in this sifttitery n<)tieey to f^cewit the 
fyHf.wAd febUUdinge^ nlanfeigemefits And mitoaaiiskgetften<»»- ehlolges and 
oeeantaeetf, whtdi.have taken plaiee ^ ^aoh : — ex vmo dUce mnmet^ 
. In Jaanaiy, 1671, thfe plai^-house in Drary-lane to6kfire^ aiidw«se»- 
tifdly dbtaioiiahed v ihs viotence of the c(in6agl«tlon Wall so great that he- 
tween fifty hnd ^hAy adjoinkig houses tvere hvOikt or blown 6p# Th^ phv- 
prietovs^ as eoeii as they had reooV«red ftom their constetnittion, resolvefl 
to rdboild file theatre, With sueh intf^rovements a$ the tai^efal and scieiitifie 
Blight sngdpest For that pi&pose the^ employed Sil Chtistopfaer Wrai^ 
wblom cdebrity whs tiien very greid;> to favbish » design* and saperinteiid 
its ea^tindoa ; and the p&in itrhidi he ph>dti'Ged, was highly apph>ved by 
tiw best jnd^eii^ as bein^ equally Adapted ft> the ndvilnttige of the perform- 
eri^ ibMl die dtidilmde^ . Several alterations, weite however made^ which s^ 
Ikr from being.ihiprovlements* tended to defeat the antentitm of the Archt- 
leot^ and to spoil die bailditig. The neW dieati^ Wae opened on th^ 96th 
of Matcfa^ 1^74, Ylrhen a ptolopi^d and epilogae were d^vered, both wnttoi 
hy Ifr« £hryden. Abont thiff thne> Mr. Rich becatne possessed of a shfuop 
kk dua Ihedtre^ thoh^ he app c ite to have proceeded as if he were the ede 
ph a p ri et o r* Whidnver he reoeiyed he retaitied Ibr his o^vn use* wilhont 
d6%nin^ to adcotat ividi aaiy of his partoers: dda nit>de of eondnot ke 
l^ntbn^ BQ,hm^9 diht thoto "vrja) had any ckms upon die theatrei abiEot- 
doned them in de^iiar df over dedMi^.any benefit from them. The shares 
of thd pl^^nse wen) tbooght of so^liltf^ vabe, diot Sir Thomas S^vi^^ 
wko> as. Gdiiber shya, had m eqtaal mht with Rich, in a frolic^ n&acie a pi^- 
•dit of Us inteiest ilr the conoem to u<4ohel Br^, a genHenuut of &rlimey 
vko soon afterirarda forced his way iiito die manag^ineilt> vibry toneh 

5 B 2 
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against tbe mclinatioii of bb partner. Brett/ bjr completdf cfaangit^'tbe 
system of conducting the theatre, bnmgfat it once more into ao flosriflliiDg « 
state, that Sir Thomas repenleti of iiis genentadty. Mid «^)>plied to ihe Goort «f 
Clianceiy to have the property ha had ^tven away, reatcmd to him. Colo- 
nel Brett, offended at l^is treatment, relmquished li^ claim ; and Mr. Ricb 
became once more pbsse&sed of aU the powers of Ihe* patent Bnt instead 
of being warned by the expertenee of past tunes', to abstain from- a tyran- 
nical and oppressive' behaviour towards the performers, he now resumed 
his former conitse^ without fearing or apprehending «aj^ insistence 'to Ins 
measures. 

. William €oliierj Esq. a laviryer, who, with an enteiprising head, is said 
to have .possessed a jovial heart, dEMerang the'-defiqwrnte sitoation o^ the 
theatre in the hands of Rich; obtained a licence to'tEJce'tfae o^anagemaitiof 
the Company left at Dmry-^kne. l%e late patentee,' who still -coBtiniied in 
possession of the house, was not, however, to be easily removed. Mr:; CiAr 
lier, therefore, procured a lease from tiie owners,' and took forcible posses- 
sion of the demised premises, by the assistance of a hired rabble,' who 
broke iiftd them on ^e night of some public rejoicing,- and onste«l.tte 
former occupier by a process of thehr own, more sumihary tlian^ aii aetion 
in ejectment But Mr. Collier did not meet with the- success' which he had 
antictpated from this speculation ; the profits of the seasonr were small, and 
very far fiom compensating for the trouble, danger,* and expence, vrhichhe 
-had been at, in seating himself -on the theatrical throne. He soon i^^ired 
from the station, having effected an exchange of theatres with the managen 
of tbe'Hayinarket : which latter 'theatre was,* by agreement,- to be confined 
to the pedformance of Operas. 

Soon after the deadi of Queen Anne, Sir Richard Steele procured his 
bame, at the request c^ the Acting Maiiagers, to be itiserted mstead of Col- 
lier's, in a new lioeaoe jointly with diem; and this connection Jai^d raway 
years, with great advantage to all psurties. The business of. the stage* was 
-carried on tiuccessfuily till about the year 1720, when oii some di^renoe 
which arose between the Dake of Newcasde, then Lord (Hiamberkiin, and 
Mr. Cibber, that gentleman was foibidden to peiform: and soon ai^ A V^ 
dance arising between the same nobleman and Sir Richard Steele, a 
|wwer, which had been exercised by some of His Grace's predecessors in 
<yQice, was exerted, and an order of silence was' enforced agidnst the manar 
^&ttL A controversy naturally followed; but how long the prdbSbititei 
-continued, or in what manner die dispute was setded, cannot now- be Moor- 
tained Hie patent was in a litde time renewed, and Booth,' who had a 
-share in it, being compelled by illness to withdraw from the management, 
Ibund a purchaser for his interest in John Highmore, Esq', a gen^maii of 
fortune, who had contracted a great attachment to the stitge, from having 
peiformed the part of Lothario one night for a wager. A treaty was m> 
cerdingly entered into between them, whidi concluded by Mr. Higtmioi^s 
fMuvhasing oneJudf of Mi*. Booth's share, with* die whble of his'pbweHn 
iikt management^ for the sum of two thousand five hundred ponbda.' ^ Mr. 
HighiQ^ee, however, proved incompetent to tiie undertaking, and was at 
last obliged to give up the management with considerable lossl 
, The peraon whp next succ^ded to the patent of Drury-lane, was Ghaiies 
•Fleetwood, a gentleman who at one period of his life had possessed a veiy 
large foxtnne, of which at this thne but a small 'p6rtibtt remained Me 
purchased not only the share belonging to Mr. Highmore, but die dmfes 
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olld^ ti|& o^r partners. So. little^ however^, was <lie yalihe iken set apon 
liie t^atre> tliat the whoie amountof the purohase moiiej scarc^y exceeded 
die half of what Mr. Higfamore had before paid. 

The appearance of Garrick^ in the year 1741^ formed an era in the an- 
aalft of die drama^ as memorable, as it was glorious and important. After 
eipenencing some slights from the managers of Drury-fame and Cogent 
Carden, he determined to make trial of his theatrical qualifications at the 
playhouse in (xoodman's Fields, under the direction of Mr. Gifiard. On his 
first appearance iiythe character of Richard the III.''^ he displayed so much 
truth and (Hriginality of conception, and so much vigour, grace, and nature; 
in execution, that Ids fiune spread through every part of the town, with the 
greatest rapidity ; and his reputation was soon permaneudy fixed,^ as the 
best actor «f his own or any former time. After performing for mie sea 
son at Goodman's Fields, he removed to Drury4ane, where he not only con- 
tiaued to increase his renown, but by his prudence and frugality, ac* 
quired both a character, which pointed him out as a proper person to 
succeed to the management of the theatre ; and a fortune, which enaUed 
li^ to accomplish that object when the opportunity offered. 

The property of the theatre suffered severely from the indiscretion or ina» 
bitity.of the manager, who at length involved himself in such difficulties^ 
that ho odier means of extrication remained, but to quit the counky. — 
About the year 1745, the whole of his property in the theatre, was either 
mortgaged or sold ; and the patent, which had been assigned to some cre- 
ditors, was advertised to be disposed of by public auction. Two bankers 
became the purchasers, and they received into the management Mr. Lacey, 
to whom the conduct of the theatre was entrusted. The calamities of the 
times affected the credit of many persons at this juncture ; and amongst 
the rest, that of the new managn^, who found themselves obliged to stop 
payment Their misfortunes occasioned the patent to be again offered for 
sale : few appeared with courage enough to venture upon it, even at the low 
price then demanded. At length it was proposed, by Mr. Lacey, that he and 
Mr. Garrick should become joint purcbasers. The offer was accepted; a 
renewal of the patent was solicited and obtained; all the preliminaries were 
in a short time setded ; and in the year 1747, the house was opened with a 
proline, written by Dr. Johnson, and spoken by Mr. Gairick. The new 
partners were furnished with abilities to make their purchase advantageous 
to themselves, and agreeable to the public. While Garrick's admirable 
performances ensured good houses, the industry and attention of Lacey 
were employed in promoting the convenience of their visitors. The har^ 
mony which subsisted between them, contributed not a little to the success 
of their speculation ; and their efforts in the end, procured for both, riches 
and respect After Garrick had quitted the theatre as manager and 
performer, he did not entirely withdraw his attention from the ste^ ; but 
continned occasionally to asdst, and advise, the authors, actors, and pa^ 
tejitees, who succeeded him. Notwithstanding the many brilliant stars 
which have since risen and set, in the dramatic hemisj^ere, it seems inex- 
pedient to bring down our account of this theatre to die presentifime ;-~- 
pardy because its more recent histoiy consists of events too nearly resem-^ 



* The Play Bill announcing lus ilrst appcaiance, \ias published ui No. 16^ p^age 
256, of the Magnet. 
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Uifg tiu>ae of iokmet ^a|ni» tp affEvdi^ook vuliety ofiiit^efll; puMtr !»*• 
baiHM anr piUeruik^ faigua lo get ■qaBif, aad qu» aMAoiitieB dkibieiM;-^aad 
partly because^ were mey ever ad oopiaw axil oti^rnet, Aeaodem miMi- 
tndoi ol tfaealrical a&iiri^ MkJe nio^ otiicv oocinTeiifces of our qwii ttmea^ 
faeittg freak in tiM reooMeotkx^ of all ohaerdbut pcnniis^.aip» m yel^ too «o»- 
laon^ace to he mad witk Ml^clk attenlibii, unleaf , Hkej^ wwe ha&dled by 
0001^ skiify wtiilBr. 

Tha old tbeatre of Brilry4ane waa palled dawai in 1T91, vebnth iq 
1394, fti^d (katroy«d by fire, on Fridiiy evening, Veh. 24, l^M. Vkt 
preaent atrachire fran c^c^signed by Mr. Benjainin Wyatt, in ^ ifyle viddcii 
corabinedy in a rare degrfe, elasaical-Hnipbcity witk aplendor and magai' 
fieenoe. Tbe new tkeatr^ waa opened on tke lOtti of Octobeiv 18111. Ikp- 
penemoe kaving pfofve^^ that the audience part, of tke hoase ^Ma loo latg«> 
it waa, soon aSer die demiie of the propevty to Mr, Efiiaton, pnSed down to 
^ (viter walls ; and thvongli tke nnremitting exerliona of Mn Beadey, ^m 
Arokitect, and tl^e seveml artists under faia direction, it was, in Ike eotmia 
of sixty days, again in a state fit to veceiye an.' andiQiice. On Tbnndw|^ 
Ike I6th of October^ 1828^ it wai^ ve-opened ; wk^a witbf a^kkcw, ^f ^ 
4fae witty Gleoige Goknan, was d^vered ioy Mr. Teny^ witti Ikat diaate 
kumoiic, and pointed emphasis, which are pecsalkafy kiai ow^ Theat €k* 
tensive akeratians ^e botk described;, and justified, in tke lUiowing liaea of. 
Ike Address:*^ 

" Tlm$ then onr Manager, w^ seontf th^ &ait 

g[f pH^ii^g ^ old hpn^e abfl^at kisi ^«ff% 
[as sparefl of oar !at^ edifice s pridQ 
tlie autyria^ walls, and little else j^esf de : 
Aiixi«a6 has been tiiat lal^onf to coHiBlete, 
Wh\fik roakeA ntagpifioeiicp aiid caufeit meet; 
LM(?5^ tba^ inuM^ode* ijiay i^it a^ f^^ 
una scantier nurabners vq. n^ desert tre^yer— 
^at $^ple ^pace may mark the liberal pls\n. 
But a^ver sCrahi^ke tyes and ears of »an.^ 
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— Behom) you beetling rock, whose bro^igr 

Ha^gs pending 6'er the ^en below ; 

A tate, not easily Ibroot, 

la to)$l vf ^> fl^mi^ ^%mi| 9P0I; 

Ajofi tips it rixpi^— Qn^ ^uj^eij's <}aj, 

A ^ridal party bli^^e an^ ^ajr. 



• About ten mile3 to the apuA of Dqblin, ami JQSt o^ ^e bor4^|rf 9f te 
Oountyof Wickk>w, ia ntaateda very beanliAil and romantic £}en> calfed 'fie 
SarivhB,' the joln^ pmpetl^ of iion» Monk, and th^ lion. #e«^ Oiltttto. sen of 
Va^mf it^f^^t^ iumtW' 1^0 tiiia «h98en «piat many a any and h^^y pfoiji aa« 
pair from the noise and busfle of the City, to enjoy its delightful scenery, a cold 
cumier IB - ispi:attan-6 cottage. ■- and a dance at evening on the gnus. A racky 

JS'^SJIJ^** " ^J^"^®"^* ^^*' ^^^ ^ ^ ?omfider?^k^t.alj^t*« i^n. 
The cmmmstance Vw<* gave it ftat name, i^ detsuled in«e fSEiriM^ke nocM^ 
which 18 sapposed to be recited near the spot ? ^^ 
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Came hitli^ t^»ei^fiy ^ m^^ 
And dance at evepiQg ^n ^^ gr? «KU 

Her hiubf»d^#iO}f, .«^»4 vH^'^ pri4e« 
T^l Qlfiriuug >uu Qil^fiaL ^ slied 
Its lustre op ber l^appyl^ei^i 
But ere it& |)arti|^g^ bean^i^ gUfpf;'^ <k>w«, 
On vaMff ffi^^Di and woimtaiii bffO)«% 
A mourn wg Pn4^ ^M^ was l^-^*-^ -'^*-*- 

They]]k9Ugb'4 and ir^veV4« till tbe sun 
In heav'n bis qiid-4<^ coiMrse MgiiP, 
Wben, to ^Toid tl^e aooroluu^g b^. 
In groups tbej §(H^g^t sqm^ jo^ r^lre«|. 
Maria, mti\ j^r |f^9p ftiftnd, 
In yonder grove retir'c), tc^ ^>^n4 
An hour ofcovJ^^^c^, t^d sbiire 
The breezei^ ^t were §poril||g H^fs ; 

Wbil^ ^.HUai^t (oU ^ 6<IP9 ^i<)y» 

His happ^.i^finm^^m «Va^l^, 

Wound through that rocky path to gain 

A prospect Y>f the neigbl^'nug plain,' 

Whicbp bo^ncfed by the distant ski?% 

In vane^^d beauty lies. 

His steps were watdi^'4> bis way pvin^dy . 

By one who thirsted for hU blood, 

Inflamecl by jealousy, s^d 6r'd 

By fiendish rage, be but desir'd 

To live to strike a desMQy b^W, 

And lav bis hated riyal lovi- 

He lov\l;Mi|r^ W^ he strove, , 

By ev*ry startagem of love, ' 

To captivate her ffef^e. hearty ' 

But vain he to^ifi bis ^y'f y ^, 

That raic^v^ed realm to .sbar^. 

For Wilham r9le4 fupjFf^ely l;|ue|re, 

Enraged and stung, bis baii: b^ toi?e, 

A deep and deadly yeng'finq^ pwore^ 

And, to fulfil his dark iati^nt, 

The bridal morn he ohose ^ vent 

His smothered rage. He trae'd W ll^ay, 

like bIood>boi\9d bQv'riQg pp hif pr^y, 

Silent and sure. WbU? gay i^qd l^^ 

The happy bridegroom cBaib'd tl)e b$»»8h^ 

Borne on the wings o^ bli#f— flate^ 

And thoughtless cS* imp^ipg fate, 

He inst had'gain'd the du»y pta(m»' 

And felt the fres}i biieezf^ fan bl% ^ffi^, 

When pale, and tren^bU«£ u) ^ i^ 

With quiv'ring Up, and eye of fire, 

His foe sprang on tbe f^(al. /sj^i— 

Their conlTerei^^ wttfl bri^f a,nd b^t ; 

Insult began— di^ai^e ilaf b'd — 

A rash and suddea Mow was dash'd<n* . 

They graspM — th^y strove— <tbey straifl'd. for breath, 

llieir struggle was tbe strife of death. 

Twice to £e dii^^iy ledge tb^i imtt'dy . 

ClaspM in eacb other's deadly CaU, ... 

And twice they backwurd feU, ^n^ Ifaen 

Renewed thei ^t^ fight jigaiiK ; 

The aim of each wa? wm to tHr9w> 

His rival on the rocks below. 

To compromise they bade adieu. 

And nothing short of death would do. 
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They tpoke no yiMd of liige nr haSe, 

But in ea^h fearfnl^irainse of fhtc. 

Panting for breatb, pale, pardi'd, and spenC^ 

Their lobkt still pLYt defiance tent. 

No sound was heardy— -no hand was i^h^ 

To hold an olive branch;— the sky^ 

As if it smiied opon the fight, 

Was stai, bkiie, beantifal^ and blight! 

Again the fiigiitftd steep tliey eyeM, 

And stmggUi^ liard. again &ey tried 

To fling each other down. — At fengft, 

'William's actitity and strength. 

Had workM Ms now exhansted foe. 

Just to the grave thiat yawn'd below. 

One effort more, and he was dtte — - 

But in this (Ure extremity. 

His rival drew a deadly blade, 

One sore and &tal plunge he made. 

The weapon piere'd yonng Wiffianrs breast^ 

A groan and st i' ugg l tf mark'd the rest 

The Victor's eye no longer flash'd, . 
The cold drops from his brow he dash'd. 
And slowly rose : — his haggard look 
Betrtqr'd his sonl;— He shadder'd, shMk, 
And glanped around, wi^ timid eye, 
To see no evidence vras ni^. 
Then dragged the body to uie edge. 
And from uie steep and dizzy ledge. 
He harl'd it over*rocks and all, — 
twas dash'd to pieces from the fail I ' 

And then he silently vrithdrew. — 
The bloody story no man knew : — 
The mangled limbs were foimd, and aH 
Lamented Wiffiain's luckless fall. 
Twas thonght, in clambering the height 
And taming, that his brain grew light: 
Or — that some faithless craig gave way. 
And hurl'd tarn from the' sight of day, 
To instant death: — Maria's grief 
Was sUent,' bat beyond relief. 
Deep in a gloooi^ solitude,' 
' She kept her maiden widowhood. 
For three sad years — and when at last^ 
Her lonely boundary she passed. 
To mingle in the world again. 
All friendly efforts were in vain. 
Her pensive moments to be^uile^ 
Or raise one melancholy snnle. 
At last she died, and time roH^d on. 
Till years were counted tvrenty-one. 
Since that sad Inridal day-^the steep 
Had long been named— '^ the Lovei^s Leap."* 
^ Altho' the dismal story then 

Was fading fVom the minds or men, 
When writhing on his bed of death, 
The murdVer, vrith Ms dying breath. 
In doepest agony reveal'd 
The fearful tale so long conceal'd. 
And then he raving died { — 
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TfiE PARtY. 



I can as well be hung aa tell the 

Manner of it — it was mere foolwy ! * 

SRAK8t>BA1tE. • 



Thanks to my peraeveriftg imctivity, by which. I intend to exprw 
something mote than ibrbeanuioe, and to the progress of time ; I have 
escaqped from that babel of discoone — die boanl of HBstiTe nonsensOi 
mid hnman foolery. ^Do I again breathe the. air of retirement^ *and can I 
once more tkimk in quiet ? Happy relief from the toil of fashionable en- 
joyment ! Hovr preferable to me the natrow limits of .m(y elwaifid stiij^^ 
to tiie noisy maoaions- of boisteroas hilarity ! Here I caun^ least, taste myi 
iUiie enjoyments with tranquility^ and still piefer my soamty meal« wi<h 
tiie spirits of the dead^ — not in the resurrection of their earthly forms^ but 
die forms of their earthly productions^^to a life's comnumion in luxurious 
abundance, with the spirits of a modem *• Party/ made vp of party spirit, 
and he^tened into intemperance by spirituous libations. Howerer, here 
I am, retarned from the scene, and once more musing o'er the past; for 
the improvement of the future ; and thus easing my shoulders from the bur- 
tiien of the present. Therborthen of the present!^— happy achievement! 
O man ! thoa most strange anomaly ! alive to the coiiviction, that assuredly 



A moment we shall want, 
rids want wealth to buy ! 



When worlds 

Tet, dead to the lesson which that assurance reads, we are st3I ready to 
give away empires to contract the path of existence at the one end, and 
would yet give worlds to lengthen it, but one short' pace, at the other ! — 
And that — but hold ; — I find [ am exemplifying my truism, and shortening 
my moments by untimely lengthening my story, and that too at the wrong 
end ; for the moral should at all events, if at all, come in at the conclusion, 
— 'tis the rule of fable as well as of life. 

To return to the Party — in thought only I mean, or in remembrance- 
keep me, I pray, from the reality ! How shall I perform my task? Shall 
I paint, as far as the hue of words and other tints of expression can (by the aid 
of such a pen as mine) give to it, the full description of the motley scene ; 
leading you from the first step over the threshold of the drawing room,— 
the formal introduction,—^ Mr. Brownstudy, Mr. Simpson — Mr. I^mpson, 
Mr. Brownstudy T^ And so on through the whole of the first scene of this 
living farce — ^the responsive hod, which politeness in her necessity con- 
sents to pass for a bow — for what bowing could keep pace with the rapi- 
dity of tins calling over of the company ? — which, by die bye, reminded 
me of the mustering of the school-boys, when the time was, diat I have 
often had to repeat Sie sulky " hiere,** or answer with my body the default. 
Leading you through the routine of tea, cards, supper, songs, and depar- 
tnre^last and best! Shall I do this, or shall I rather pick up, here and 
there, along the track of memory, a muvenir or two of past incidents and 
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refleetioiM^ and write them down for amusement or for wisdom? The lat- 
ter be the course ; for while th^t wiV giye scope for &r more abilities than 
I can bring to the task> the other would demand the talents of an vnknown, 
and the kMwn talents of a Craidulumks, to give a fair idea of the thing it 
would describe. 

The object of the evening being the celebration of the commg of age of 
th^ son and heir of the host and hostess^ it should be observec^ that the 
party, therefore> consisted chiefly of young persons, selected from the cir- 
cle of their acquaintance, and mostly merchants', and some, perhaps, law- 
yers' clerks.— Let not my readers smile at the. latter, for Ikey might ^ve 
been artieled, and thon dwy are ^nliaaen, ^ acoofdi^ la the ctelplQ in 
^tab case made «and pnmded ;''T-^and mostfortniuitely. previdedi too, for 
Huefm. M e^c effects ^^€12% whkk oftm m^e a gentlemaa oC one, wh« 
otheirMFisd nii^t want eveiy« requisite of edncaitioB, honovr, or honesiyi-r— 
For die ladies*-!' kneiw not of what dbi^c, they might be,;- fiDam the cbesa^ I 
mighl have con^)iKl«d dMy had bestr ladies of tSe ; fa^t as the conpanir 
fh^ mixed with denied tiiat to be die oawy I soppasad tint soqui fooUshky 
fond pttrents, moI believing Hifd poet, that 

'^ileaaty needs^n^t the ftrdgn aidof enianMnt ; 
^t'is when qaadofnaAadopwd the meat," 

s 

• ' ' • » 

had Ukaa decked ont their youthful eispriagx patdy ftvm pride, 9m4 partly 
from speeulative interest, acconiing to die homely maiM of, ^ thei^'fi no- 
thing Kke a^peamnce.^ But this custom- of fashionable wi^ste of giMcM 
and satins has,! fbar, tod frequeivdy bbtl| te cause uul elfbot, only iwidD— ^ 
pride ! Their conversation, too, often belied their appearance. 'Hie dis- 
cord of a verb with its noi^oShative case was smoodied down by the rustling 
of satins, or the simper of fashionable discourse ; or the jarring of two ne- 
getive^, l^ ^9 eloqifence lurking beneath auhum rin^ets hi^nging over 
ivory i(hQuldeirs, or peeping through smnmer blossoms on a wintry night. 
Inde^d^ froon the conti^st of appearances and discourse, we might at times 
be allQOilt i|(d)fi(ced to draw ^^ conclusions most forbidden.'' 

Havijiig situmhled through the ordeal of the introductoiy foolery, wi& a 
sufficiency of awkwardness in my baste to g^t pver it, f found myself at 
last seated by the side of a yoimg blooming damsel, who, ci^sting her looks 
obUav^ely-paat nae, wpnld " ever and fqion,** let her eyes ^o u^at an angle 
of 4a^ U^ 9t^9l, ^ glance at her singular neighbour ; but I soon managed^ by 
m^^iaUy backing my chssdr out of f])e circle, to bury myself bebind hex 
shouldecs^ mi £^f^ escape heir kin4 regards, Kow^ why diis lady 
ghoul^ thu3 bestpw her attention upon me^ is a question which naturally 
arises in my mii)4; and ixk order to avoid the imputation pf vanity, whicQ 
^jiiflht give stroQ^ inference, I mu9t discloiie a few of my rea] defects. 

Yon vm^t know^ Uien, thait I remain litde indebted to feature for any 
pf|Peiei:enfc^ ahe^^ tq me in the mould in winch it plea^dh^ that I shpuld 
^. cast . TaIl«J:i<i^l9^ky^ and of ft countenance which, though It wonld not 
g^dutpfs i;nt|tle iQjp to ^ipnt^ the .palm, ef ugliness? wid^ Licitdn hlm^el^ yet 
p0«|S«4^a iip ip pferior 4^<?^^P aft tibat vawiitv of e^ression^ pd'total 
want pjf ^r^piJapity- . P«#i^nt of ti^e.l^ast resemblance to a line ofbet^^^ 
l|ptuifecti]p ifi Hi^ )>e^lf9^ ft qv^cb clq^if §wiii)itMde to Sterpe's fii|e of 1^^ 
itt :0b^' 9f^i jBK>i|te. f^gj^e^rrcpnajjlexipn pale ^ Ha^ilcty |^h<wt,\ !>ai( 
heightening mtp crimson upon any tmnglike confimon in my nerves. TIob 
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V9m Ae tame on i$y entmn^e uito Ihe nepn. An4 now I hdpie I fanrfi ndlN 
oIodH^ recounted forthe attontiomi sbeiviiiaie bj p|y fiLir.iMaghlMiin 

la being eompe^ed to shew this^ by tiius dmwiof mj own nmiiat 
tupe^ in vAiwh I hiwie end^vnum) toftvoid the coanoian otror^ or mAm 
i^ boinnon fk«h^ of flattety, I may, pedbfw, faaTo giten to the taendemum 
of my readers ^ key to what may be considered the seyeiity nf my 're* 
msaka : I gi«iit ft ; i wiH consent to alt allowances. I will let them hinre 
fteif own way ; only ask in return, that they will let me have mian ! . 

0cffin^ tiie opef«ti<m of te^, eaeh gentknian endeayonred to engnffe his 
ftJr neighbour m eonvevsatioo, if t}mt term can he applied to a ' fbnqi aC 
little sentences and remarks, as weU known, and as regidarly ivpeated aA 
et<ery simdar meeting, as the mnltiblieation tid>le ^ achM ; h<iw««ery Itt H 
be emvenmPkm, fbr onr present porpose. Sbme 'wera even bcdd* enaa|^ 
to engage two ; but for me, after pondering fbr sonie lime what to say, and 
longer how to say it, I resolved to ask my fair neighbour if she had read 
the last new novel by the author of Wav^y ? This was BameOdng 
I conceived likely to b* in h^r way, and was too somewhat in mine^ and 
I prided wself on Ac happy selection. The action followed the reaolu- 
^oil — (Ji^ ou^stiQ.n was put— l?ut unfortunately, herheacj bei^ig turned ano- 
ther way, amending to a wfirm description goi^g on wJA <jhe parties on bfit 
JeJt conceining the st^t§ of the weather, ^he vibrateon jrea9hed not her ear, 
or, at least my woyds wew unheed^ed, and produced no answ^. ITds 
was a sad xehvke \ I could not muster up courage to pkch my voifee jajf^M 
a higher Itey, and put the question again \ apd my confusion wa^ i^ot H 
Ijtfle^ncreased, by observinff that; a lady on iny other side, who had heard 
my questipn^ eyed me with a loti^ which I ^lall not atten^t to define oif 
^escribe. Powcver, I h^-d recourse tp my pnlv aid in these extremities — 
my pocket handkerchief, and repeated to myself the lines of Voltaire, 

I'art \e plus n^c^ssaire, ... 

N'est pa3 de biei\ parler, mars <Je savolr se fal5re ; 

Jl^olyeA ip ke^p a. better guard over my vocabulary. . 

Were i»*nkind in the hal^it of exercising themselves in the prec^^ (^ 
AroIIq* w4 of applying their own actions to the touch3tone of every vice and 
f<35x* x^^hiclithey a»e too often cqippelled to observe in their interconr^e wiA 
^^ <]iher> <fee<u indeed,, there would be few scene^ where an hour o( 
ratioaa], ami^aew^ent m^ instruction could be more advantageously paosed^i 
than in tljjB domestic circles of these friendly p«tr*ife«;-^but, unfortunately 
for U9^ 3flclj^ is not the case; on the 9ontrary, each foHy too frequenti^ 
begets it* reverse, and ^}^» the pathjp of social intercourse may be said to 
b^ 9P fult of its sn^re^i? that in stepijiing baclt to avoid <«ie, we x)ften fell 

iutaanothev. .« . * * 

I'll now return to my ^Pajtex" t^ pick out an iflustration of my i?ile, 
ai^ tiiei:? .^end Ihfrt the fcHy qf my own iMdence had prol;>abty given nse 
iftftat impfii^i^a cpnfidence^ and perfect self-satisfaction, v^cl^ seemed to 
characterise WW thw one g?ntlemai| of the company, vno seemed to fcavq 
taken up their station at the opposite comers of Ae room, in order that the 
emm|;a of discourse should not, between themselves, come into dispute. 
EaSihad collected round him his litde audience, and being once in pofr 
session of the public e«ur, appeared resolved not to leave his hold, by giving 
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MyoAer ^aspiring youth" the oppoitmuty of a pauie> to |iut in hu «kim to 
attentioii ; which, to diem, vns the one ivith admiratioii. * T^ua they talked 
dofniiall Aeir opponenti^ mngiDg from subject to subject, mth the facility 
ol a-buttetfiy from flower to flower. Or, if by any accident^ they should 
haeve been chawn into an a^nmea^ diey had such abandfmce of Uttle facts, 
and pubhe i^spefs, . to enforce their side of the question, (and of those 
too^ if doubted, they coidd eater into tiie proof of pedigree from my lord such- 
a-one, to. his valet through twenty generations,) and. then the happy al^ty 
which such petaons generallyp ooaeoo of putting a gloss upon dull incidents^ 
or polishing any apparent incongruity, leayes no chance of success to any 
tten^ raltofial opponent.- And yet, aflber aU their ratiocination and 
a rg ume nt, it would puzale the memory to recall a. single sentence they hiid 
itf|ei8d> worthy repetition, or a sutject that would bear a serious reflection ; 
SQ excdlently did they answer the description of Florian, . 

Chacan,. copme i rordinaire 
. . Parie beaaconp et rien ne dit« 

These general talkers have, of late, become so numerous, and threaten 
such a general destruction of all intellect, that I cannot resist die impulse 
of inclination to lend my aid in putting down these common nuiaance&oC 
society. Indeed, if something be not done, and ^ 'twere well 'twas done 
4jnickly,^ we may bid farewell to the humble efibrt of modest ability, 
which may no longer show its countenance of conscious imperfection amidst 
die ^busy haunts of men/' lest it should meet the self-confident gaze of 
audacious impudence and ignorance, and be compelled, by dint of mere 
brass and boldness, to yield the palm of superiority to these blundering 
nondescripts, or shrink with disgust into their studies, like Diogenes into 
his cask, and bury their ability in the gloom of retirement 

For the most part the characters of general talkers, will be found 
identified with that one of effeminate insignificance, "a tadiet' manV^ a 
fellow, who, though his tongue is as the pendulum of life, yet can be dumb 
at the voice of female beauty, And listen with contempt, in die mask of ex- 
tacy, at the dullest drawl of a conceited prude, or kneel widi cahn devo- 
tion at the feet of a triumphant coquette ! A feUow who was n^ver guilty 
of giving form to an abstract idea, or of uttering one polished phrase not 
stolen from Richardson's novels, or from the Sorrows of Werter. Indeed, 
take unblushing impudence, — ^^a countenance in which the long expatriated 
blush ** of ingenuous shame," has given place to that alone of rage or disap- 
pointed vanity — a head stuffed with anecdote and nonsense — a memory 
groaning beneath the lumber, of love-teeming quotations — a brain one 
• dreary waste," unconscious even of its own existence — then joined to 
an imagination ^all compact," which can embellish or distort incidents 
ad libitum, without regard to truth, or virtuous or honourable feeling, and 
we have at once a picture of ^a ladies' manF 

As I have a few things further to say on the subject of this same Party, 
and have already drawn out my sketch to some length, I wiD close here 
for the present, and supply you with a second course in due time. 

Harcouet. 
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WRIT MONDAY, OR A T19ft*i»AR'S RAMBIiK. : 

' The two hwaBa herbeg of St. Dunstwi's were hUfuneriog the koor. of 
eleven last Monday. morDiog, wlien the swBk, biilKantiy peering through th^ 
dusky avenues of- die. Temple, belied me mdstrlmsily evopioyed w£^ 1R9^ 
breakfast ;at my chambers in M^e Court; endeajvouriiig^itt' vain to get 
tfaffoogh the leading artide of th& Times, and: the thifdj d&tion of my cdbo- 
cdatse. ChimaUdn and.-finliei^s Nisi Pnus lay rtM^ on ^e fa^arthHug ; aa 
rnifaished- dcaflt,' wkh Ghitty on^ Pleading, - was .open before nhe,-<— jaofe 
inviting dian agreeable ; ray outer door was shut, and, being hohday. time, 
I had given Peter leave to see his aant at.Benno&dtey« iSo I determi^f dto 
put off going to tiie Esdiifoition, exclude all tnommg calls^ and hav&a inofit 
sober and industrious day^i^ wodc. : . • ^ 

W^,' with this commendable cescdutioo, I took up the ^^lected drafts- 
sighed over the many.inteilinei^ons'^yawned tiince — ^meiJ^ded my •pen^*^ 
and '&en most comfokably iomkd onty I was not in the humour to be indns- 
tiioas. Immediately as this unfortunate discovery was made, a loud jnup^ 
piag at the door,* with sundiy kicks and curses, proclaimed the nbax ap- 
proach of my frieiid Volaidle. ^ It's no use,'^ exclaimed -I, with something 
between a sigh and a smile, ^ business is over loir the day i** and so sayings 
I nUfbarred my door, and instept my friend. 

Ned is one of those kind-hearted beings, the very scarecrow of studious 
and welklisposed young' men (like ihe),' who'll neither work themselves, 

nor let tfieir friends worik. ^ What, Peregrine ! why what thef d ^l ails 

you? you look as yellow as if you had been at an Alderman's: feast,' or a 
lecture on anatomy. Oh ! I see how it is. Doors fast without— cautiou in 
opening theni-within-^shoul<iters sensitive of the tap — ^you not only folkiw 
the law, but I apprehend the law follows you. For shame ! just upon twelve 
o'clock, with your morning gown and slippei^ on." I made my apology — 
much to do-^had been a sad nd^e the previous week — and determined :Oii 
that day to turn over a hew leaf,* and work bard. 

^ Work hard! hear it, ye gods; and ye Cheapside apprentices! Was 
there ever such a thing heard of? Work on a Whit Monday ! Why, man 
alive, Hiene's not a mop been twirled — a statute been conned — a wig pow- 
dered— hit a blaek letter dusted. 

■ -» 

< Oh this is the day for fan and frivoHty, 
liaofphter, love, and jdUty.' 

Work ! I am determined you sha^n't You have often made me industrious 
ligainstmy will, and now, for once, I'H make you indolent against your's. 
For shame ! look at the sun peeping oter the sorry chinfney pots, aad 
through your dirty windows, — ^to stay in doors on a day like this V* 

^ But, my dear Ned, where shall we go to ? there's nothmg bat holiday 
appr^tices and tailors' journeymen abroad. If we have a drive, we diall 
be blmded by the dust ;' it is too warm for a canter, and too cool lor a sail*. 
Why! would as leave stay at home, and play scratch-cradle witii my sister, 
eard bobbin for my aunt, or read Tyrwhitt's Digest or Baconfs Abridge- 
ment from beginning to end." ^ No, sir^ all the world, except you and 1, 
are at Greenwich, and therte we sAn^Z go." 

^ Greenwich !" exclaimed I, with a legitimate shudder, — ^ Greeawich 



on Whit Monday ! Why not say at once die Lord Mayor's Easter Bafl, 
or a squeeze in tie Offefa gflBery on a Galalud nigbfc?* Shade of the 
departed Cokoj. plead Ihy votary's canse V* 

BttI i^ this ex|KMtcflation> aiftonehfailtori» - aadr iiivijaliii, wis of no 
atttil. YoktSslutewtoo well how to bodier a jfVf^ rather dudfgMi^hb 
py&t So what With his rtlillery and lo|jie on one side» alid luBeflB, wiA 
Met. bttuMf peiwiiision on tiieoth^^I Was nxinsadediii one mimttdy aiid^siiited 
wiih mf ^SanAiy's tiea^ in the next^ aild iVith Ned^ aH jdy» anIicipHliiitt, 
and wagg^ry> 1^ my stmfy; a<it forgeiftb|[f to leave a note kr tiie Mm* 
4t6M, whlftb she ^ame^ to aay I Was gbne to n cklniJiHatioi]^ ndr te aflde 
^ t^stnrfr litiinediatidy^ on my enter doo^. 

** Why flonfouna it> Peregrin^, ydnr dnQkr^ that bnt H fciW nmuitei ago 
Hmd ts tf^ght a defenoe against the atCacka of it biifliflf or dinti im the 
sentinel at the Horse Guards^ now lies most dtpbrably^ 

''Nev^r «nind> k is nof th^ first time it has sared ite niiUtet's lim ^d 
gitan yirar'A Aft opportuiiibir of passing a rivB^ 

dd pannihg and taHdhg^ ind ^iin^ and l«iigiyiig> #e nUehadBil&ilgB^ 
gate. ^ Now ^at^ iti t^ name of woivdei'^'' exdamed I^ ^dv ^on BKait 
by brtflging mo hete ? Are #e to be joi^ied hf my kdies* of yonr 
fitfqttfcifitlilide ?*— ^Pishfags wift baskets OvMoi4ikig ^iih sdl^s and nudds^ 
MWtetme^ #ith boats smking> with bodies hlid no nuida* ^Boat; Ctooft 
men^ — Boat, Gem'men^" cried fifty voto^ at aoick, all annooa to seeiro i 
«dapl6 6t stkeh i^pectable pAssengeri. *^hi^ gomg off/ cms! ad knpnr 
^nt son (^f 010'diBir^ with a stripedf eoltbn shorty and hc^idir^ eorduaoy 
bl^^tfaes; ^t^ det'bih fine girll airtady in, Gcm'ttas/ itidt aaspi^ 
^(Vfisly <)06feing Ms eye, as if to discover oiJlf weak Me. fcefa a te&ptie 
tSoifr was irreiftistttil«, and in We got by t&e aide of the. danlaehi ^ionoM^ 
WhQ, tb do IhMli jn«tlie> Were tiet wMaknfkg of tin w^twanm'a 
^ioieg]^!^. 

* Of on^ in t^atticidafr I mast UMke ^hoinvvble asnitioo/' as hcfing* a C)e^ 
fli^ pldr^f ha^M «ye[i> Whieh I shaH fiikttr ihore iipoal haieaA^. flad, 
who possesses the admirable and vsefiU art of making bimself kt bonke^ in 
Wtateyer compiihy ht ilflngleM, did not find it a diiilciilt aufefer to W^^hn 
hSHMelf ibb the good gra<5ei af the yrettlnf of the girls, Isavbig me 41 
ISbMf to <lo t^ b^^I Mkid ifHk ih» odiM I had aluelniy jfaflm iiMo a 
brown study, when a dap on the shoulder v^adnAed Itns I wai not i^Bridk 
Conit. ^Now for the sake of all that's agreeable, discard that lengfliened 
Tisage : why couldn't yoMi {tit toee ^ cut <£tf shop?' ' Yon- are like a Man- 
chester Rider, who always csMM his j^tt^nls WftfffO^r he goes. Fled^ 
and blood. Peregrine, how can you sit with your hands and knees op, ^a^ 
if you wett ^reo^i^ing jAdgnmrit/ of ptft In 'the stobks for a inisdeii^aMifT 
iH» wohdd think tbit the vefi^etioA bf. saeha pair of eyes lis thoee bcMe 
fms wi^ a iitde better t» mttso on tfum a pvofalem of Buelid, or opc^ 6f 
Mansfiel<f A Judgintentt* whictv I' dairo swear, ia tile aal^jMI «f yo^ pf«H 
*»«W dolihkpy. 

Our ather eompanidna w^le, .k ffo«|^i*hewn> weiidief4»eafteit Qrt a nwioh 
pliflftOdai^^ aaoda thonu^bred eOoluM^y, in hia Simday'ir aaff of dMtos^ 
is^Mniiistdnce, from the aanable siasplicit^ of his conversadbliy ae0do«9i 
Isrno Usaapnabm^o thifd tte immdMid Jemmy Gteem OafdiMkibne 
tdriiad opon tiie aboihioo of fdin near flie mefttopohs. ThA oobloi^ veiy 
patheticaUy lamented the deal of widiedness • tint was slwaya going on 
t&ere, and Was not at idi aOrry they were all to be put doWti. €fareenWioh> 
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-ke-wasrbf lo^ibn^ wt»uld hat ibr eve^, ^irf ) in»? I k c w ueA ♦ fcy Xbgimg'^ 
Cuirter: it legiiilat<tt'*wlio«(i I cddld bot^ «t tii^ kistftiit^ iMtll b liiiba^ /JWe 
aridto<$tHtidki opiniotii put the John Builds blcibd of die rdehui into • fef- 
rneht^ ^hb Wm i^ndj tt> bke Im bkl^^ the good d]d king^ woiild nol hmb 
let Mi0 tmiM pftsi^; he wha ef apinMHi tfaattii« pw>r hod ^ right to fc«>hqipsr 
as well as the rich. Itk thifl opinidti I and Ked> aihiioilgh fid vlidiefllis m«»t 
«or&diy cbiiidded. ''But hang i^** «aid die dallor/^^htle I eat His 
li&JMty^ bfead/ i fihould not gma^ at his laws."? The has^l-eyei^ gave 
^k aa her opmhui^ that fhirs' were not of mu^b miadU^f^ and she thotigbt 
t&at if they were over before it wa6 datk, tbett wdidd be none ^t all. 

The ooekney now became the bittt of die tKmpi^p li% aeked the Wat^i^ 
ttan^ if die fishermen et^r caught iokAl&i the^eabohit?^ if tiie water Vraa 
Bidt at Greenwich? Told us of the narro\v escape he had in the Margate 
fi^y> iiirhen ^e sprang a leak, and how fhli the /lofe MnA of water> and 
many bdiet particular of the ^ dHtigefts he had mider|o«e.^ tie -eitpvei^sed 
hia determination no« to visit the fatr^ for die sak^ of aVoidktg the ^ot^itf 
mmm^ that frequented it. Told ujs iigain bt hid braveiy in reiM^uing his 
Gotf ians> when they rasn too fhr m the isea on ^ Bri^oA ooai^ 

Ju^ alit^ he had related this last ichievenient/ a ckunsy^ or else mi^ 
tshievmi^ boy« who ws» rowing along a hea^ ship*d hb^, im^aged to raA 
fool of our tvheny. The ptk^ antious M the boat to go foHrarC al&ough 
we had no aaii^, sen «rp a iqmtl^ while ihe eoekne^^ withoat a i^aric df 
ihat heroitfmi Whieh animated Mm on a former oo«ariott> miA% sin mtrebkiit 
that W^uld Inve dtoe no diftotedit; to Ml*. ElokigBa err Madame l^aqui ; and, 
^ Lord Dubetiy wc^uld ^ay^ was^ * in the twinkling of a bed^post/ iii k 
barge eome five or six fbet eyetffi^oe« One WMild hardly have tHoiight it 
possible, interesting as his society had been, his sudden disappeartttioe 
eonld hnit0 occasioned snch great concern; s6 unu^^h ^o, i\aii I can terily 
alli^, all «f VA wen nenr js^iitst »fi^ At9*» f Fiir his iibaenbe c)*eated> oii 
<me nde of (he boat, ^iich a great dispropoition in> regard to ballaiM> ^ to 
hnmerse the dtfesative side pretty tolerably in the water. However, by Mi^ 
dexfirotts and timely mov^niente of Ned atid tfefi^ wal^rman, we were Mmi 
reatoredto oiir eqtiihbrium, i being at die nikonient nioi^ interestingly gk^ 
gaged with the hazel eyed beauty, who had m^aged to^nt niost appro*- 
prittteiy in my arms. Mr. Jensm^ Green, having diiMxrret^d that all Wfti 
i»tf6> and the vtraterman mbi^e; I b^eve, out of regard to his Unpciid f&tti 
thto the pleajtffire of his cempany, having ro^^d up to th^ barge, th^ 
redovditeible hero' condescetided to occupy the iseet he had so urioei?emo- 
ttiotisly al^dhcatbd^ re^eilring from all present the most flattering eohgratnla^ 
tionis on his aniaising dexterity, aditurable courage and presence of' mind,. 
and above all^ for ^e benevolent feehng winch induced hkta to hazard dief 
lives of SBC of his felldw-oreatareftv for the sake of saviiftg had own precious 
peraon a wetting! The poor animal bore Ms bltidhing honoi^d tiiick upoir 
him, and begsm, I think, to wish we were dl^ al the bottom, or he any 
where else than where he was. The ^rls were most unmercifnlly devere p 
<t^ asked hiih whether he had taken lessons from (arenerid Jhdko, the mon- 
key rope-dancer: the other dioUght it was distres^ng to see people labourT 
ing under isnch bx^idite seneibility, and dianked him most cordially, in the 
name of^ his sex, for die gallantry he had evinced in inakii^ his glorious 
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esat The W9jtanma wd tbe v^letm gav^ some fMret^f iiaibd rtiu^ .wUe 
«Ked and'BiyBdf found ovr sMne.wonld 1^ titrown away 6d such ai^apoiogf 
.feranian.^ ^Poor devil!'* whispered Ned to the maiden at las side^ ^he 
iooks^ as if he had escaped ^m^ one cadkunitoas death lot meet mli» waAax 
-more' severe : 'tis really too had of- you; na sooner has heesoiqfied from 
drowning, but' what ypa must b^gur to. roast him aHve !7 

This ^ romantic incidenf occiq^ied our thought and cotaveisation^ unfil vre 
^reived at Greenwich ; .when,' the lauiies not finding their brothers whete 
-they did aio^ expect to meet, them^ consented to- employ .the idle .arlois of 
Ned and yomr humble servant, and in this manner we^ saUmd to this Fail. 
And here a scene awaited our wondering eyes,; that folly, repaid us l<vr^ the 
:dist»ice and dangers we had encountered and undergone. To one. \S^ 
•myself, accustomed to nothing. but gloom: and monotony^ it was douhfy 
gratifying. Look where you would* there .was nothtn^ to he seen bn^ joy- 
ous, faces. Youths, with their lasses^ bounded by us with buoyant steps 
,imd merry eyes ; and aUj^near and afar off, seemed to be divided into tmo 
.-classes, and actuated by a double principle — to he haf^y, .and. to .make 
happy ! — the one to empty their purser, the other to fill dieirs. The. spmi 
of joy soon entered my veins— -and for what?. 1 could see nothii^ there 
that could gratify a taste, accustomed to enjoyments more intellectaal. and 
refined. What were to me all Mr. GyngeU's conjurations, or the bewittsh- 
lag grimaces of Mr, Richardson's. fboU whieh formed die .centre of» s^ttnw- 
^n for aU Ihe gaping bumpkins and ^v($nturonS:citizens in the fiur. . Alaa! 
.Mr. Paap^ litdc' as he was, had fgr me not the smalleirf: charms: ner did 
the Swiss Gianteas> like the immortal Portia, ^towering above har aez,r' 
although undoubtedly in herself a very great cutiosity,. exoite in nie the 
laast. . •-■,,..-:... ^■.. 

No, the fifeshness of my heart's young spring. had long aniee ^been 
withered up in the pursuit of haish and oM'ae^-^studies. Its eoergi^ Jiad' 
been cramped from the. effect of inspirations— not at t^^e f<?UBCain 0££Bp|»o 
^rene — but by one. far lesa romantic, though not less dear — the veaexaUe 
spout of Garden Court, Inner. Temple. . T could, therefore^ only acommt 
for my lularity by supposing^ tbat happiness, Uke misery,, is infectioas. 
Having seen idl that we could see (for nothing)* we wept to.the park« whofe 
new pleasures awaited us. ^ liet them isik as . they w>ll of the coc^aeys,^ 
cried Ned, with enthusiasm, . ^ if they admiiTe Greenwich Park» they hfm 
no need to read^urke pii the Sul^ime.and Beauttfnl." . It, was indard de- 
lightful ; the sky was jclou<Se8s, and for the season of the^ycair,. n]inioa%. 
brilliant: as if a Uigl^er Bower loved toicontribute towatA tte bapinniesBi 
of his children. And the mild and cherishing beams of the, sn^^. who. 
seemed on tins occasion to put forth his most.g^ddening aspect, sliadiBi^- 
light. and. life on a scene, which would be dukness and sorrow withnat 
him. In short. Nature, as if to hse in keeping with the s$enie,, had dneaped 
herself in her holiday appar^,' and I.tliought I had never seen Imt kiok'40 
lovely before. 

. it was here that Engknd's. Maiden Queen coquetted with .tbQse griki^ 
of old, the Sydneys and Raleighs. It was here that the .Checker per- 
fi)rmed that stroke of gallantry, of making his velvet cloak aiclean paaaage 
for the fe^ of hi^ Royal Mis^ess, and also towards his qwn.fortiiAe t. Co«3d 
I retread the spot without feeling a glow of ^at chivalrous feeling, which 
warmed ins breast, and wishing myself lonother Raleigli^ wiHi aHfiSlidl)^ 
at my side, for wfanse Royal feet I might perform aisnini^ ser^ce ? In 
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flliorl^ fhnn a d«U^ calcolatiiig beiag» I beeame jnst^ boQiyiuit imd Ughi' 
liearted a sprite as ever WhiUittn ahone upoii. 

' The galaxy of attraction seemed to be the fimt of a hin> which many gay 
youths, and maidens attempted in vain to ascend^ invariably rolling down 
again/ as soon as they had reached halfway. They reminded n^e very 
closely of the general fate of those youthful aspirant»> who endeavour to* 
climb a certain other hill;, more iiiviting« and seemingly less inaccessible*, 
and which hill^ gentle reader — if you have not yet found it out-*>ifly 
Parnassus. 

Among the feminine part of the araembly there seemed Bxt, amiable 

rivalry^ who could disphiy the prettiest ancle: md, ah! if diey did not 

hlnsh, I am sure I did for them^ for I thought it was also a contest i^mongr 

them to show^ whose swain had presented her with the smartest garters ! 

The hazel-eyes seemed quite shocked at the want of decorum some of her 

Bex displayed^ and to save her.blushesy and my.eyes> we hastened from 

the ududlowed spot When we had reached the top of the hiHy the view 

amply repaid me £ox all the enticements we had. resigned in its favour. 

The Surrey hills in the rear, clothed with verdure, looked widi a kind of 

motherly air on the country around us. At qur feet ran old Father 

Thames, bearing many a noble vessel on his broad bosom. To the left,. 

-where St Paul's, in all its. glory, divided, the obsqure clouds, peering boldly 

above the pigmy steeples around it, was London. . ^ And tho% great 

source of wealth, honour, infamy, and crime" — I hajd akeady uttered, 

•when a smart push in my back put an end to this promising solikxjuv/ tor 

my indescribable terror, and, doubtless, to the reader's satisfaction^ .1 was 

off my legs in an instant, and experienced one of the most delightful turn- 

.bles it was ever the fate of man. to endure. Down I rolled, through bramble 

.and brier, to the unspeakable damage of my nankeens; and at last fell,. 

.not caAy against my inclination, but abo a regiment of ginger-beer bottles, 

Bomie of whom, as if to welcome my arrival, spurted forth their contents 

most profusely over my unfortunate person. As soon as I could open my 

eyes> I was forced, from modesty's sake, to close them : for what should I 

flee but my luckless companioft—the hazel-eyes — following my example 

wUh tl« utmost celerity. A gentle breeze, as if to- accelerate herprogress, 

had i^pnngnp ; and her froek, or some other part of her dress^ the name 

of which I forget, formed a sail, which was soon extended-m the air,- and 

• dis|4»yed — Oh ! I shall never forget — one of the prettiestHnade legs on which 

I ever gased oi made verses. On looking up for the caus^ of this ples- 

0antry^ half .a dmen merry girls, i^ho seemed to make U^ of my m^for- 

tunes, convinced me that Greenwich Paric, on a Fui-^y, was not a fit 

idaee for making soliloquies^ 

. The day* was now fast wearing away^ and a sombre twilight gjeamed 
tfanmgh the avenues formed by the trees, when our fair compajiions, wlv> 
, had not yet found their brothers, thought it time to leave the joyoi^s s^ena. 
Ajccordingly, being foiled in our desire of obtaining any other conveyance, 
the young ladies consented to waive their scrupdes, and venture once more 
in the same conveyance that brought us there. The last one was just put- 
ting ofl^, with a conqslement of seven Hvely souls, and what is more, as 
many substantial bodies, already seated. Having Hobson's dioice, regard- 
less of the risk we were running, we consented to make up the eleven. 
Already within an inch or two of the water^ our friend the boat-man dia- 
YoL. I. 96^Faunh EdU. 2 C 
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covered we wanted aao^er to IndaQoe tHe vend. '^ A poddcroos citkoi, 
and his no less respectable miS^, wIm, jadguig from 4iw altemlian Aey 
made in the boat, I shovld fai^eimagiiied were of much weight in the afy, 
as undoubtedly tiiey were every where elm, consented to m«ke up the die& 
ciency. Without more delay, we set forward, and althovgh some of the 
ladies were perpetually asiMifing us the ^boat was npaettmg, we reached 
nearly half way widiout any accident -oocuifing^ wh^i, I veiily b^ve, 
as a matter of pique that they should not be again disappointed, our pioli 
managed to come in contact with a vessel, the darkness of the .night .pr& 
venting Our seeing her, she having no lights. A. general sooeam was the 
first intimation I received, followed by a volley of oaths, and ^Keep your 
seats," from the watermen. Disregarding tins fidendly advice, all simnl-. 
taneously rose, and a cold bath, more refiseshing than agreeable, imme- 
diately made known to us the consequence. I must confess, at the moment 
I thought it was all over with us ;- though, were we in any other situation, 
I am sure (he scene would have made one, hx more stoical than myself 
•burst his flides. The citizen was floundering abont, half in andhidf out 
of -die water; like a huge turde; while his com s^Mva had, as die only 
thing she could cling to, got fast hold of his pig-ttdl. -At the moment, I 
do most conscientiou£dy affirm, he thought she was the Evil One, and that 
for once the devil had got his due. ^ St>are me ! O, spare me !" he ejacu- 
lated most fervendy. One of die watermen, in endeavoun^ to ancconra 
child, had each of his legs seized oa by different gixls^ while the rest of 
-the passengers were employed in screaming, praying, swearing, Jtnd fisdnt- 
ing, creating sueh a variety of sounds, as to defy Babel itself. 'Bf this 
time a number of boats had come up, and, upon 9. general muster, (God 
be praised !) we found that all was right. Most of ns were |»etty well 
-frightened and soaked : with- this exception, and the loss of a few fiuringSy 
vngs, and handkerchieis, no other damage had ensued. The vdiole pai^, 
like a troop of Naiads, dripping in all directions, made die heat of ov 
way to a public-house, where a good fire and change of linen, pleniy of 
jokes, and a quaniwm 'suff. of brandy, ptut us in rather better kmnotir dian 
might have been expected after this disaster. Many indeed seemed quite 
delighted in having the ride (and the soak) for nothing, as die watermen 
had most miracidously disa[^)eared, as soon as the othee boats had offered 
their assistance. Ned and myself were fortunate enough in pfocanng a 
chaise, in winch we conveyed our fair charges to the doors of dieir le^pee- 
tive inammas, and dien made die best of our vray towards the Ten^^de, in 
whose hallowed wails we arrived safe, just as the watchmen had udiendiD 
Tuesday morning. 

The water had cooled Ned's cotkrage most completely, not a pan could 
I get from him all tbe way home ; nor in fitct any diing else> but a twen^ 
times repeated detennination, not to trust his precious person in a wbeny 
along with a drunken waterman, nine full grown people, and five ehfldren. 

Tuesday, .Ante 7, 1834. 
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BbTHAM. 

Mr. MsRTONy — Ag the public attention haa recently b,een directed to the 
state of the ancient Palace of EUham ; and after fluctuating between the 
prospect of total demolitioA^ and thfi chance, oi ann^nderiffg some of ita most 
beautiful parts for the onunnent of Aore^ modieni ef eolions^ its fortunate lot has 
been to obtain the means of presertation from fUvthev violence t I have 
thought tibat the following Gnes^ composed during a holiday ramble to the 
spot some years ago^ might not be uninteresting to your readers. 

Eltiiam belonged to thf Crown in the time of Edward the Confessor^ 
and a Palace seen^a to. have bee» erected tliuece Vk a very early period^ 
which was a favourite abode of Ro3raMy till the superior attractions of Green- 
wich drew the Court thither in tiie reign of Henry VIII. From that time 
it has gradually decayed through neglect^ and its present appearance is 
more stnkingly melancholy^ aa i|t was usually the seen* of the Christmas 
and other festivities^ sa fipequeat uid splMtfUd oodt^ Qtir eariy kings. The 
historical circumstances i|ttttded to in tibe pofim> we ib^ holding of Parlia-' 
ment in Eltham Hall^ by Edward the ill. The entertainment given by 
that Prmce to his prisoner Jobp^ King of France^ in I3M, and that by Ri" 
chard the IL to Leo^ King of Armenia^ in 1386^ together with his public 
Chriatmasings in 1384 and 1385; alao the fesiivab of Henry the Fourth^ 
who kept Ins last Chmtmaa here in 141% and Wj)s. here seized vrith the 
disease tiiat occasioned his death. The^ ma^iiicettoa* of Edward the Fourth^ 
who, during the same solemnity enteitained daily 200^ persons ; and lasdy, 
the creation of Sir Edward Stanley, aa Bai^)n Mont^agle, the reward of 
his services at Floddeo. Tfaja bonAur wa«^ be9towed by Henry the VIII. 
during Whiteuntide, 151^ i^id aftw it, i^re. beaK of no memorable action 
performed at Eltham. Jlaaoca the Firsli, ikm ib» Is^i Monarch who visited it 
His visit took place in 1618; A. 

Changing is the ftanmier sky, 

Changing is the oi:fo of nicht ; 
Times aad season/s srwifUy q^, 

£ve^ changing froin the st^h^* 

Now the ocean's billo\i?5 sveH, 

Now in calm they sink — ^they faH } 
But the wrecks of ages teR, 

MiMi more mutable t^an aii. 

See his Palace, see his Towers, 

RuiQ mar^ the place ah>ne — 
Where are all his boasted powers ? 

Where hiij^itterersf where. ^i*tl»rolie? 

Such were my liion^hts as lone I stray 'd, 

And mosea op Ufe'» uncertain state'; 
Through the long avenues tliat shade 

Deserted ^Itham's palace gate. 

The tsill Ehns seemeil on either hand 

To wave tfeetr leafy heads in scorn : 
O'er that once gay aiid Joyous land, 

Npy^ joyless, hopeless, and forlorn* 

Wiwlle spji:uig, whose renovating bloom 
Bade alt ^e woo4land^ round rejoice ; 

This' spot but visited in etoom. 
And shrunk at sorrow** cheerless voice. 

Thejnassy bridge, whose arches rang 
Beneath the courser's chittering steel ; 

When his yew-bow the archer strung, 
When ^he young knight was chid in sleeU 
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When the gay palfrey raited his head. 
As gentle mistress drew the rein ; 

Now hears alone the herdsman's tread. 
The lowing kine, the creaking wain. 

The moat, whose waters round the wall 
In winding deepening circles ran ; 

All verdant now, shall ne'er appal 
From itB bold banks the foot of man. 

The hall, where oft in feudal pride 
Old England's Peers to council came ; 

When Cressy's field spread far and wide, 
Edward of WindiBor's warlike fame ; 

Whose rafter'd roof and portids long 
Rung while nnnumber'd harps awoke ; 

Now echoes but the thresher's song, 
Or the sad flail's incessant stroke. 

And there, when hastening to the west. 
The sinJking sun withdraws his beam ; 

The rustic leads his herd to rest. 

And houses there his cumbrous team. . 

But while the spacious pile I pace. 
Her aiiy pinions fancy rears ; 

And,long rorgotten forms I trace, 
Snatch'd from the grasp of envious yean.. 

See the warrior king advance, 

Mark his venerable tnein ; 
He who crushed tibe powers of France, 

Frowns miyestic c^er the scene. 

Shouts of triumph rend the air^ 
Qallia's captive heaves the sigh ; 

For the Sable Prfnce fs there, 
Edward — ^pride of chivalry. 

Change the scene ! let fancy roam f 
Soon must tmtii the dream destroys — 

Change the scene, for years to come 
EltSam is the home of joy. 

There, before the fatal stroke 
Richard held his fleeting sway ; 

There inqwrious Bolinbroke 
Drooping passed the mirthful day.- 

First of Yolk's Hl-omen'd race, 
Edward there the feast prepared ;. 

Thousands came his hall to grace. 
Thousands too his bounty shared. 

Winter lost its horrprs then. 
All was mirth and wassail sport ; 

Snf^ahd ne'er shall see again 
Joys like these In Royal Court. 

There the haughty Tudor gave 
Honors due to martial might ; 

Due to Stanley, bold and brave. 
Conquering adef of Flodden nght. 

But sooa Placentia's pleasures led 
The Monarch to her peaceful shore; 

The Royal band from Eltham fled^ 
To greet its (allowed shades no more*^ 

And now must truth resume her strun. 
While fancy's visions leave m^ mind • 

Her power subdues the airy tram, 
Ami bids them banish to the windi. 

Changng is the voice of fame, 

Now to rise and now to fledl] 
But ssmI Eltham's walls prodaun, 

Man more mutable than all I 
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THE MISERIES OF A NOTARY. 



Qaorum veritatam atte»tor« 



Sir, 

Ahongst the many miseries wLich have been described in Periodical 
«ind other works^ I have never met with any account of those of the class 
to which I belong. 

I am, Mr. Merton, an articled clerk to a Notary ; and I will endeavour to 
describe some of the miseries which are incidental to that kind of life. We 
resemble the watchman in our exposure to night-weather, but our rounds 
are longer, and in a storm we have not even the comfort of a ^ Charley's 
shelter:" the visits we pay in them are always unwelcome ; we are exposed 
to the vilest language, and it would be well for us, if ill language was al- 
ways the worst usage we met with. We are very different from the Ap- 
prentices, described in your last week's Magnet. We have no hope of 
holidays, for we cannot have them ; we cannot visit Epsom, or even go to 
see Gamberwell or Fairlop Fair, and we are too much tired on a Saturday 
night to think of taking our favourites to Richmond on the Sunday, and 
treating them with heqvu, (and I cannot see the sin of that, it is a most ex- 
hilarating drink, and it is plain the leddies liked it). Ah ! Mr. Merton, we 
are too sober to wish to do so. But I will tell you a few adventures which 
I myself have met with, and first place myself before you in propria person^. 
I am in height about 5 feet 4, thick-set, pale, and £at-featured, and of ra- 
ther a weak constitution ; consequently, frequent colds are the results of 
night walks. I hate assemblies, and would not accept an invitation even 
to my loved Lord Mayor's Ball, and am fonder of the Maonet or Adven- 
turer, than of *^ Chit^ or ^ Bailey on Bills." I am but litde talkative, a 
more quiet, peaceable body does not breathe. I am now 18, and have^been 
with my master four years ; my articles still last for three more. At school 
I was but backward in my learning, and from my mild disposition, fre- 
quendy the dupe, and always tibe mirth, of the whole school, (as such but 
ill adapted to struggle with this life). The whole of my 'Latin is at the head 
of Uie page ; and French or Italian I can copy, "but not translate. I do not 
understand anecdote telling^ and if you can improve my style or method, I 
will thank you. 

In tibe course of my four years, 1 have met with innumerable insults, 
which I have quietly pocketed ; how often has the door been slammed in 
my face by saucy housemaids ! how often have I been abused while knock- 
ing (for the fourth time) at some untenanted house, by the city watchmen, and 
asked, how I dared disturb the stieet so? I am now so well known about 
Cheapside, Comhill, &c. that boys shout after me, "here comes the notary." 
Once in a back street, in Camden Town, I nearly fell into the cesspool; 
another time I was severely horsewhipped for disturbing the slumbers of a 
gendeman, who had retired to bed vexed with himself and fortune, and was 
indeed provoked when I awoke him about one o'clock, and reminded him 
of the .|^ ; poor man, he felt more pain than I did, so I forgave him. But 
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I can never forgive the wanton wickedness of a saucy niaid> who from 
her window emptied what ShadI be nameless^ on my head^ — so I- wished 
to punish her^ but wanted resolution. During the late tremendous rains> 
I was nearly drowned at Batde-bridge, being up to my middle in a second. 
I have several times been compelled^ nfler receiving a sum in cash to enter 
(with my last bilt), a house of ill-fame, and with difficulty escaped either 
with or without my money. The circumstance of a young man who pre- 
sented a bill, having a folded paper returned him instead of it, is of too late 
occurrence to need my mentioning it ; but the consternation it threw me 
in lest such a -thing should happen to myself has not yet left me. I have 
several times come to the resolution of quitting so disagreeable an occupa- 
tion, but my articles have then stared me in the face, and told me I muxt 
fitap nolmu volens. These are but few among the many miseries which 
have befallen me, 1)utl think they are enough to deter most young men from 
entering on such a life ; and to give more would be taking up too large a 
/space in my kvourite Magnet. 

Your's, 

NOTABIUS. 



ARIOSTO. 



At Ferraha, in the Benedictine Convent, is a fuD4ength Portrait <if Ari- 
osTO ; it is in ^ a J^aradise," by Benedetto di Garafolo, and the Poet is 
placed between St. Catherine and St. Sebastian. He intimated his de- 
sire to be thus painted to Garafolo, in the following curious sentence, *^ IH- 
pingeteme in que$to Paradiso, perche nelT altro io non ci vo." Put rx» 
in t/our Paradise^ because I (Aall not go in the other. 



GUCOHO. 



SLIGHTED E5:PBCTATI01V. 



^ '< Oh, sweet yonthi how soon it fade8« — 

Sweet joys of youth — how fleeting !" 

? stood o'er fte grave where 'the Mr one was sleeping, 
When the sweet fragrant mom its dew-drops was weepii^; 
-And I thought of the momenta — so 4ake tiieur bright beaming — 
When of years of affection my fond heart was dreaming. 

I diasp'dlier cold hand, when fate doom'd us to sever, 
And fondly she womtA to remember me ever; — 
And dionglit'.thiNishio¥e's sun now set darUy in sadness, 
Yet-aigain it would rise^ven brighter wkh gladness. 

I returned to the home, where almost broken-hearted, 
I pressed to my bosom the maid when we parted ; 
But sad was the story that cadsed Ae heart's sighing^ 
For within the >cold gnwe iny true lo¥e was lying } 

O.I. 
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THE CAMERA OBSCVRA. — ^KO. I. 

JBy CUment CkarHffki, Qeni. 

A Camera ObscuRa is a machine^ wherein the images of external 
objects are exldbited distinctly in tfaeir native colours, exact proportions, 
0Md in ali their per^ctives and foreshorteiBangs.* Suck being; ^ 
tteaaiitg of the tenuy as used m optics, I believe I may^ without being 
accused of a far-fetched anak^, W^ it as the medium through whi<£ 
the common afiSurs of life may be viewed in their lights and shades, native 
colours, and exact proportions. 

The reader, at a glance of the illustration above,, perhi^ will perceive 
my meaning as weH, or, perhaps, from the skill of the artist, better than my 
pen can convey. But lest it sho^d be misandeistood, J beg leave to solve 
the enigma. The pallet and brush, I need not say, aie the tools of a 
painter, but are intended here, as figinea representing the means through 
which the manners of the world (thosglobe) may be delineated. The dhh 
tinetion will therefore be, ^t instead of representing the persons of mage 
kind, my object will be to display their charactera and dispositions ; — 

<< To hold tiie mirror up to nature*'^ 

^ Cutting words," observed an American to Miss Wright, in relation to 
the cimduct of Englishmen towards his country, (and the same observation 
will apply almost universally,) ^ cutting words cut deep; and I fear that 
we are human enough to feel ourselves gradually estranged from a natioa 
that was once our own, and for which we so long cherished an affection, 
ihat I am sore would have grown with our growth, and strengthened with 
our strength, had not the pen, which cuts de^er than the sword, de- 
stroyed it."-}- 

By fine and unstudied observations on men and manners^ — by sketches 
nf^life in all its stations, — ^by views of society in eveiy gradation, it vrill be 
my endeavour to convey such information as may tend to di^qplay the beauty 
of virtue, whfle it tears ^ff the mask &at hides the hideousness of vice. 
Of all effectual remedies against the abuses of society, there is none so 
effectual as the pen. Satire, when employed for the exposure and correc- 
•tionof vice> loses its unamiable appeanmee, and, v^en wielded mercifully, 
keeps folly, and, not unirequently, crime, in awe. 

VILLAGE FAOTIOKS. 

On the Effects of Refinement, 

Attached from habit and choice to ttftteaAvtty I had taken up my abode 
in an obscure village, a considerable distance not only Urom the metropolis, 
but, as I had hoped, from its fotties and vices. 

Nature appeared ia have bestowed every blessmg on ^ little spot of 
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earth« The conntry was beaatiful^ and the air was mild and salnbrions : 
as there were very few of the hifi^her or middliog classes of society residing 
near^ and there being no town of any consequence adjacent^ I looked for- 
ward to meet with that primeval simplicity of character^ and nndistnrbed 
harmony, which generally distinguish mankind, before the artifices and 
deceit of polished life have extended their bakM influence. 

Unfortunately I was not sofieied to remain long in this pleasing delusion ; 
whett I came to be more thoroughly acquainted widi the inhabitants,! found 
that party faction existed with as much violence m this tittle viXia^ as it 
did in any of the most flonni^ng cities in the world. 

Was it on account of whig and tory,**-higfa church and low chorehy* 
principles, — tythes^^or the game laws, those inexhaustiUe subjects of con^ 
tention and disagreement among the great world? No, matters of such 
importance never entered into the beads of those who entered into the fiic* 
tions, that existed between Miss Jones and Biiss Baker, the rival ladies of 
4fae ton at S— — • 

The fathers of these ladies were two of die principal personagea^ifte 
irillage, tailors by trade. Jones was formerly king of the {dace, widunt 
« rival to disturb his dignity ; till Baker, who had .been a foraman at a.slu)p 
in a neighbouring town, hadng a tittle property left him at S ■ ■ , tpc^ up 
his abode there, and in consequence of his importance, as a landed pn^ri- 
etor, became a very formidable rival to Mr. Jones, who had hitherto mono- 
potized.all the tailoring of the village. 

It was a question of such deep importance, which was the greatest man, 
ihat although at the time I was there, it had been discussed for more than 
twenty years, it remained> tike a chancery suit, just as nndetemuBed as 
ever, and as tikeiy to be no more speedily decided. One hidf were of opinion 
it was Jones, while the. other half considered Baker was the better entided 
to this proud distinction. While they managed to set all about thcan neg- 
lecting their concerns^ the two thri% tradesmen took a lesson from their 
' neighbours' folly, and minded their own ; apt to differ on every other pointy 
ihey f^eed . perfecdy in one, which was, to mi^e money as fast as they 
codid ; and in consequence of this laudable determination, they both gtew 
comfortably rich. 

£ach of these aspirants had a daughter, who from their birth, possessed 
fill their fathers'' spirit of rivalry, which ^ grew vrith their growdi, and strength^ 
ened with their strength; " and by die time they had arrived at die yean 
of discretion, they bad become two of the most indiscreet ghfls in dw vil- 
lage which gave them birth. 

Miss Jones and Miss Baker were constandy looked up to by die party 
which each individually headed, as the arbitratrices to decide every dis- 
pute, which occurred within their respective circles. If Miss J. or Miss B. 
did this, or said that, there was an end to the matter, as far as regarded 
her party; while those enlisted on the other side, were sure to take precisdy 
Ae ibentettry couiae, in order to keep up the true afixtt of opposition. ' 

.la due. manner they jogged on for. many years. Neither Miss Jones 
ner Miss Baker was very handsome, but as they had great e:q}ectaBcie8, 
they were looked upon as priaes by die swains of the village, and there- 
fore had' plenty of admirers. Their merits and demerits were so equally 
balanced, that it was impossible to say, which of the two kdier was die 
moat amiable mxaifle, . They tfaereibie, like jomt monaichs, fovemed^die 
actions and opinions of this titde ariitocFacy, till an event took place of 
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^oh vast impoitanoe, as to tam the tide of popalfeirity much in favour of 
MipaJones. 

This was the importation of- a London lady, who had condescended to 
visit the family of old Jones, being distandy related. What a triumph for 
his daughter on the Sunday following, when her frieud Miss Hodgson 
entered with her into the church. How she bridled, and what a number of 
disdainful glances she cast on her rival*s approach, who wondered who the 
forward creature could be that attracted <he attention of the whole congre- 
gation. 

Gay doings, such as dances on die green ; Pope Joan patties ; tea-drink* 
ing assemblies, took place among the Jones's ; while the Bakers remained 
completely crestfallen : -many indeed voluntarily surrendered, and joined 
the enemy. 

But Miss Jones plaitdy perceived that all these gaieties, failed of fascinat- 
ing her elegant inend. Miss Hodgson had more than once declared she 
could not abide the country sports, since they had never heard of Mr. Irving 
the great preacher, or read La Bdle Assembler She possessed such an 
el^ant horror for any thing vulgar, that upon a hale bhifi'son of the plough 
giving her a kiss, it is a well authenticated fact, — she scented herself with 
rose-water, and kept a little camphor next her skin for upwards of & week 
afterwards. 

It may be supposed that iqx>n the pressing invitation of her (riend, to 
spend a short tune at her establishment in town, the of^rtunity was not 
missed, but most gladly seised, as Miss Jones knew well vdiat a wonderful 
ascendniiGy she woidd acquire over her luckless rival, by a visit to LondwR 

Miss Hodgson's papa's estabhshment was no better nor worse; than a 
respectable cheesemonger's shop in the neighbourhood of the Seven Dialsy 
which, although it was nearer St Giles's than St. James's, Miss Hodgson 
was continually assuring her young aspirant was the west end. It was here 
that the unsophisticated Miss Jones was to be initiated into all the mysteries 
of high life and genteel company. 

Never did an event of so much importance occur in the village of S — — - 
as that of the young lady's return. She was set down at her father's door 
from a cheese cart, which had been sent expressly for her accommodation 
to the place where the stage put her down, the high-road not running 
through the village. 

Her drab beaver bonnet, with five or six feathers towering in the air, 
and every other part of her dress, afforded conversation for all the Jones's 
and Bakers' in die village. She was scarcely home,- when Miss Jones 
determined to shew that, ^ she had not been to London for nothing," and 
accordingly, preparations immediately took place for a fierce campaign. 

MissSJker saw that she was daily losing her strength, and that unless she 
gathered up her forces and made a vigorous rally, she would be completely 
beaten off the field. ^ 

The first disposition towards hostility, was evinced by Miss Jones in 
the following acts. A very old acquaintence was cilt for calling heir chris- 
tian name without the complimentary adjunct; a little boy was whipped 
by the schoolmaster (who it was reported was only the cc^s^w of Miss 
Jones,) for not bringing his handkerchief to chutch, or at least Ibrgettinp^ 
he had one ; summary punishment was inflicted on her papa's head, by 
depriving him of his caxon, and substitoting pomatum in its place. 

The inhabitants of S— — *, who, from Mus Hodgsmi's description^ had 
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kefore felt a strong inclination for vinting; London,, now sAw no necessity, 
as London was evidently visiting them. The plan of nmnsements for*- 
Ineily in vogue was completely aboliillied : aaMngst oth^ k i ipf o v ements, 
whist was substituted for Pope Joan. Hie hour of meeting was changed 
from five to seven, and to complete all, a dandng master was actefldily 
invited from a nei^ibouring town, as master of the eeremoniea fof a bqIv* 
scription assembly, which Miss Jones had undertaken to patromse. 

Miss Baker was determined not to give up the contest widiont astm^e ; 
her plans were much assisted by her iadier's foreman, who had lived the 
best part of his life in London, and seen a great deal of gented society. 

As Miss Jones had co^tituted a dancing assembly. Miss Baker deter- 
tnined to set up a concert room. — She had latterty become very musical, ia 
consequence of her father purchasing a spinett, as a great bargain. The 
parish clerk, wbo played on the organ, giving her l<$ssons, not only on the 
instrument, but also in singing, in which accomplishment it was tfaon|^t he 
came up to perfection itself. 

The votaries of Thalia practised their orgies at a bam, decoiated under 
Mifis Jones's superintendence, vdule the music-meeting flomnshed in the 
large room of the viUage inn. The latter had already a revy formidaMe 
band ; for in addition to the spinnett, a clarionet, a' bassoon, two pipes^ 
and a pitch-pipe, were added to its number ; not to say any thing of die 
bugle of the coachman, who occasionally indulged die 800a c^Haimony, as 
the society was named, with a solo. 

But the introduction of refinement unfortnnately did not produce harmony ; 
but ill-will and dissension abounded as much^AS ever. As the rhrab inr 
creased in power, enmity grew stronger. Their follies, wfaidi had at first 
aroused, now disgusted me ; I therefore was glad to bid adieu to S— , 
with all its beauties and all its improvements, in search of some other re- 
tired nook, where neither London nor fashion had ever been heard oi, and 
where happiness and simplicity still remain undisturbed. But this I do not 
expect to discover, until I find that Utopia or Arcadia, is really a ^ k)cal 
babitation, and not a name." 



to the foetus mistress, with a nosegat. 

Go, happy flower^ and touch the beauteous hand 
Of her, whose smiles would cheer a drooping land ; 
Go, ana approach her lips of roseate hue,-— 
EncfaantiBg thought !•— go taste the bahny dew ; 
From her sweet ups, vrhere loves and graces play, 
Imbibe the rapture which her words convey. 
Mortals with envy shall behold thee rest, 
Luxuriant seat ! upon her swelling breast 
That throne of bliss, where Cupid lurkina lies, 
And steals nnerring darts from Marv'ret^ eyes. 
Go, — but when every fibre she has fired, 
And every leaf with rapture is inspired, — 
For beauty, heavenly beautv, nerves the weak, 
Gives eyes to biiadness, makes the tongueleas speak* — 
Remember me ; in terms resistless prove, 
The fire of feeung, and the force of love. 

Edoab. 
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STANZAS ON VISITING THE GRAVE OF CHARLES OOUGH^ 

Wko j^eriaked m the Mhnodam ^ HttotO^m m the Sj^riHg rf 1806] 



TftY i«U on the rocks of HetveHyii, lost stranger^ 

in «tegy plaintive the rauutrei has song, 
But mute has the harp been for thee, mountain ranger. 

Since over thy sepulchre flowerets have sprung : 
^ For thee, who decay'd on the wilds of creation, 
From pity as far as nrom friend or relation. 
By tnooatains snmuaded and wild rocks of Btalioo, 

For thee riiali bo liai^ of deq;> sorrow be strong ? 

Ybi t song be my tribute, the shade of emotion ! 

Not heraes, triio die by the mnrdenons blade, 
Not mortals^ o'ttw^elta'4 by tife Waves of the oceao) 

Nor beauty, for ever in quietness laid, , 
Excite sucK emotions : — for they are lamented. 
But thou, to whom numbers in love were cemented, 
ilfee the ittOth^thwety feU itt a wild unfrequented. 

Far difltaAt ftom neii, atid the Maae of parade^ 

Sach day, as bright Phiebns roird over tiie mountain^ 

Ah I did he not see thee stow wwting away ? 
And Laaa* beside thee, iai^ress'd oa the fbantain, 
. Did she not observe thee to ni^ht-birds a prey ? 
Oh yes— till the shepherd-boy, silently straying. 
Nigh to the sad spot Where tiiv ashes were laying, 
fie fvw ikf flog, honger'd ana cold, by thee staying, 
A ^tve liow sad of mortality's sway ! 

But How, ttMst solemnil^, Alienee, and beauty, 
iPhy Rshea ne todnglad widi those of the jmA, 
Where sages 4a^el; and where maidens in pi^. 

Tread mournmlly o'er thy unfortunate dust* 
No sepulchre nigh thee, nor emblem of splendour. 
But lofty trees towering in nature's wild grandeur, 
Make sombre ^ «cene, while tbey mid^e tke heart teader, 
And elevate more than the life-breatfamg busU 



X Wander'd alone midst these scenes — full of feeling — 

TIk Mnto o'er thy tbvob sung their orisons wild, 
Wlwre strtiwberrieB sweet thro' the verdure were stealtag. 

And floVrefes wav'd over thee, ill-fated child I 
How lovdy they bloomM — w]^lst the winds bore their treasure, 
As ^hrits Dore tiiee to those regions of pleaure. 
Where hi^piiiess, extacy, joy withoat measure. 

Hail meitalS| whose robes were on earth ondefifd! 

Philktus. 



* A terrier bftch, Wk' eonstattt companion* 
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CUTTING IM OENERAL, AND THE CCT FOOACIOUS IN PAHTICVUUt. 

» 

" Cutting !"— exclaims the fair country novice, in expecting accents, as 
she tiims her expanding eye upon the ambigiious looking word, — *^ ChUiing F 
and flitting Fancy rapidUy embodies, from her store of wondrous images, 
some vision of terrific import; stny heads, and gqnng throats,— carved 
limbs, and dissevered bodies, — sabres, guillotines, and razors, — rise up in 
mangled and mangling array before the terror4>rooding imagiimtion ! or if 
these are too sublimely horrid ; if the unromantic ponderings of my fiiir readers 
sammon not such grisly horrors to the view, — for them, perhaps, inventive 
fancy gconrs the range of grosser thought ; goodly barons of beef, readyspitted 
ducklings, or pastry's tempting forms,^ mock the vainly kindling eye ! — 
Alas ! one '^ long, lingering look" upon the allniisclosing type, and the 
quaintly whisding spectres ^ melt in thin air away ;^— -for neither heads, 
nor throats, nor bodies, nor goodly beef, nor roasted ducks of fragrant- 
smell, — no — not even pastry's fragile charms, are doomed to such unfeeling, 
Sheffield-ware martyrdom, as the phrase at &nt ai|^t implies : no blood is 
to be spilt— no larder to be invaded i — for in fact, ^ Cutting^ applies only, 
at present, to the art of decently avoiding, and here displays itself merely as 
the offspring of a conveniently forgetful /memory. 

For example — ^has a quondam friend become poor and needy — at least, 
outwardly so, — ^it is ten chances to one, but by half of those, who once pro- 
fessed a friendship towards him, he is immediately ' cut' Does a fiftiedi cou- 
sin, or an impoverished relation, appear nnbiddcan to claim die friendship and 
assistance, of their kindred blood ; it is still more certain, that both vnU be 
immediately 'cut:'— and in the same manner, gentle reader, should an ac- 
quaintance of yesterday thrust his unwelcome salutation upon your unwil- 
ling notice — should your tailor, your boot-maker, or any od^r of yoor 
weU-known 'evil eyed' duns and bores, presume to shew any symptoms of 
recognition in the open street ; it is a most expedient, necessary, and pro- 
per ^iing, that they should ^ each, all, and every of diem^ be ' cut,' — ^unseen, 
— avoided, — unremembered ! There is no art, periiaps, in fashynaWe life, 
which comprehends more of the " utUB et Mioi* in its practice, than (he 
present one. So necessary, so essential a part does it form in die polite 
education of the fashionable man, and so extremely gratifying does it prove 
to the feelings, when habit has rendered the slight exertion attendant xagaoi 
its practice, perfectiy easy and natural To display a proficiency in the 
acquirement upon a few of the self-styled friends, one meets with almost 
«very day, becomes a positive pleasure ; and to be enabled to pass by 
^ unknowing, as unknown," like oil over water, all such presumptiions 
claimants upon your friendly knowledge, as you may wish to keep at a 
most respectful distance, is really delightfbl ! Unless, however, a penectly 
degagie air, an easy, unconstrained step, and a look, e x pr ei si v e of the most 
vacant unknowingness, can be assumed at command,—- firee firom the slight- 
est qipearance of embarrassment — it is both usekas and impudent to at- 
tempt the thorough ' cut' upon any but very recent acquaiotances. It is 
my unhappy lot^ gentle reader, to be one of those unfoitunato beings, upon 
whom nature has too kindly bestowed a more than ordinary share of ahe^ 
ishness ; and yet ./ have absdlutely attempted to 'outT^-i^ who could as 
soon look at the sun at mid-day vnth unwatered eyes, as assume a pie- 
tended gaze of unknowingness upon the face of any friend I might meet. 
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without betraying some recognition of him !— And here let me i^m all 
aspiring geniuses^ never to begin their career in the art with the cuifuga- 
ciou9 : it is the worsts the most slovenly^ and the most ungenteel — (though 
still the most certain in effect^) of any one of the varied methods in daily 
use : too well do I remember^ when /first attempted to avoid people uninten- 
tionally, to what vast trouble and danger my legs and shins were constantly 
exposed; for in the innocence and maiden simplicity of my hearty whenever 
I perceived any one whom I chanced to thoroughly detest, at a distance^ I 
invariably took to my heels; this was (as I before said)^ the most certain 
method^ though a very inconvenient one^ of escaping the lapproachiug uui* 
sance : — but dxen, my ardour to avoid, generally concentrated itself so much 
in my heels^ that I was not unfrequently obliged to take desperate jumps 
over sundry apple stalls, and wondering little children, which would other- 
wise, in the hurry of my proceedings, certainly either have greatly im- 
peded me, or have been utterly demolished. Once, for instance, I was walk- 
ing down Holbom-hiU, on a filthy wet day, literally treading upon that com- 
pounded batter for which London is so celebrated in the days of St. Swi- 
thin, when uplifting my hitherto downcast organs of vision, I ^ was aware" 
of a bag-wigged, antiquated acquaintance, advancing full swing down the 
opposite side of the street,— -Cloxcina be praised !— too much occupied with 
picking his way, to think of picking up passing friends ; and this man, pa- 
tient reader, had an invariable trick of catching one by tlie button, and 
catechising for an hour; and as at one time, I was sure to meet him at 
least twice a day, by so often suffering from his constantly recurring habit, 
I at hist entertained a thorough horror of the creature, — and, oh ! far worse \ 
my best blue coat fell a victim to his '^ auri sacra fumes ;" for the poor 
buttons^ thus unceasingly tormented, one after another gradually drooped 
before his cormorant gripe, till at length, all bung their heads in silent, 
unavailing melancholy ! — the poor coat complained not, ^ but let concealment 
like a worm i' the bud, feed on her damaged cheek," — when, one fatal day, 
two of the best injured of her golden-haired children, fell from her distracted 
bosom, and were instantaneously crushed beneath a passing dray: — then^-p- 
then — alas ! ^ great Csesar fell !" the impoverished elbows, from such re« 
peated shocks, quickly became broken-hearted; the forlorn button-holes 
broke from the no longer strict confinement of their silken bands; and the 
poor coat, thus deprived of all but a threadbare existence^ slowly drooped,->* 
languished, — ^looked to her long forgotten clothes-horse, and expired of a oon- 
inimption \ Had I not, then^ ample cause for detesting this pitUesff murderer 
of inoffending innocence, bewde his being garrulous beyond measure ?-— > 
I bolted—-! ran — I fled, down Holbom's slippery sides, regardless of all but 
being seized^ and buttoned m the fangs of this atrocious monster! — In a 
luckless moment, impelled by ^ sovereign curiosity," I turned my head ;-— 
.... A whiri — a shoot — and houses^ streets. Snow-hill, and Fleet-ditch> 
in blended confusion, danced before my bewildered senses, and the next 
instant, my ci^ut, propelled with the velocity of a cannon ball, in its bat^ 
tering passage through the singing air, flew, like the Roman Aries, full 
upon the pillowing paunch of an interposing Alderman ; and so soon as its 
wandering intellects resumed iheir partial sway, I found myself glowing 
with heat, with one leg and an arm reclining in contiguous oyster tubs, 
whilst the remainder of my half smoking body, lay stretched ^ in slow 
length along" a bed of empty shells ! — ^Tliere, then, was a climax with a 
vengeance 1 And lucky indeed was it for the poor woman who owned the 
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property I bad go unceremmiioiuly iiivaded» tfiat opiy sock infiwior pMii of 
my heated oorporatioii had deposited amongst her living shell fbh ; had it 
been otherwise^ the poor oysters would certainly have met with an imtiinely 
end — and the majority of die old lady's cufrtomers might not have preferred 
their fish bailed. 

Thus ended my first essay in the sublime art of Cu^iiiBjf ; would to 
^ BrMmmagem^ it had been my last, for i never can br^iig qiyself to face 
the foe in a proper imnner ; running is my only resource, and running 
generally brings roe into more scrapes and troubles thaia I am flying to 
avoid. Oh! 1 could tell you^ gentlest reader, of the m^ny '^ Aair breadth 
'scapes" I have had, firgm ducking under horset^ fi^ad»jr~^ ^ antiea vast," 
in the shape of cellar entrances, that yawned to receive me, and of sundry 
o&er dismal checks upon my dismal plans. How I run one day ^ofn a 
pestiferous piece of wouldrbe friendship, and fairly Iqiocked as much good 
flour from t|ie snowy vestments of a baker's boy, as might haye been con- 
verted into a substantial penny roll — ^ (ox the go^d of the poor :" — an^ ^ow, 
after that, resuming my frigitive course, I encofu^tered, ^-<-oh ! hoiTor oS 
horrors !«*-a Newgate mutton-carrier, in a red cotton cap, and sheep's carcase 
to match ; and how, on reaching home, I extracted from my varicoloured 
coat, a sufficiency of patent pomatum to last me for the remaindef of the 
week !^1 could tell you, too, how in rainy weather I have fled some ap- 
proaching nuisance, — ducked, dived, leaped, — and finaUy deposited my- 
self safely and snugly in some sequestered alley, free IrpiB tjif hustling of 
carriages and the jostling of pedestrian^, to tak^ refuge fropiS the rain', 
where no eye could detect n%e, and no descending shower invade me i—^ 
where, in short, pity i^e, ye gentle beared ! I have foqp4 4^ tery ipan 1 had 
all along so assiduously avoided, already conyefiienily enk3^nche4> and ad- 
mirably diispos^ for a friendly tete-a-t^te /—But I will spare you the d^- 
scription,-*-^^ Sufficient for the day is th^ evil thereof." — ^Ta£e warning 
from this, ye who have hitherto so patiently sympathiKed in my dis- 
trefises, and constantly remeiiiber to avoid the cutfi/tgaci&us; aiid with re- 
spect to this same art <^. cuttings the i^ whereof is sp ben^^icial and pleafr* 
ing, yofi nay safely continue in practice thereof until sueh tiw^ as ^ 
Goveminent shall think fit to tax it as a luxury ^o gireat to l>^ enjoyed 
without payi^gfor, till the qan^e all-directiug body sh«^ be ple^Me^ u^ ^tf 
rejjned fefji^gs of justice, to an^ex it by a cls^xm to Lord Men.horQu^'s 
act^ as anew branch of ^^wilfiU cutting f — thei^ a)as! most the act feu te 
the ground ; and then also w^ be rendered i^t^erJiy upuiv^iliiig the fiien^ 
admoiutioiui ^ 



O^NOA. 





In the arsenal of the palace at Ge^oa, are some light cuirass^fi^ nnade 
purj^osely for sctn^ Genoese ladies, who intended to join a crusade urainat 
the infidels* These female warriors, were at length persuaded to ^ve up 
their designs, by Pope Boniface the Eighths who himself wrot|s a lette fer 
that purpose. 

GxACOifO. 
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AN ADVElfTUBE, 



As a sort of proemium to the relation of the foUowing Adventure, I 
must preadmonish my readers, that I have always eotertain^d a monstnms 
aversion to bej^g roused from a comfortable skep^ by the appalling cry of 
'murder.' Heaven defend us! the very thought of such matters, even in 
broad day-light, causes a queer sensation about one's throat and fifth rib : 
but at the solemn hour of midnight,^ 'just as the clock strikes twelve,' — 
when the winds are howling, and casements creaking, with all the other 
paraphernalia of a portentous night, (vide Mysteries of Udolpho} — oh ! it 
festers up the Acuities, and acts as a scare-crow to the senses. Having 
premised thus much, and not in the least doubting that I have touched a 
sympathetic string in every bqsom, I will .forthwith proceed to relate my 
Adventure. 

Those who have travelled in the north of Scotland, may perchance 
recollect the road between Kincardine and Dingwall. On the right 
stands a decendy snug tenement, from which a swinging appendage sin^ 
nounces to all peregrinators, that excellent entertainment is there pro- 
vided for 'man and beast.' In those parts it was my fortune to be 
travelling, on a bleak November evening, with no remaikably near pros- 
pect of supper or bed, when my eyes were suddenly gladdened by the 
appearance of the afore-mentioned sign ; and so, it appears, were those of 
my horse, for without receiving previous notice from me, he instinctively 
halted at the door. I alighted, and afler a comfortable supper, found 
myself snugly deposited in bed, next floor but one to the sky, the other 
floors being pre-engaged. But scarcely had gentle sleep diffused its balm 
over my eye-lids, when I was aroused by a horrible confusion of noises in 
an adjoining apartment, from which I was separated only by a slight par- 
tition. First I heard sundry stampings, and divert violent exdamations ; 
then I plainly distinguished half stifled cries of miurder, an4 at last the 
groans of one, as it were, in his last agony. I was on my feet in the twink- 
ling of an eye, and the reader may imagine that there was no occasion to 
mu:e use of my hands in doffing my night-cap ; the first sound of the 
word 'murder^, caused that to deposit itself very quietly on my pillow. My 
first movement was towards the doo^, from which las quickly retreated, on 
discovering a murderous looking person through the half-opened door of the 
next apartment ; not however before I had uttered a yell loud enough to rouse 
all the inmates of the house. I next made towards the window, but there 
saw nothing, save a fearful profundity, which, I was well aware, was 
terminated by a 3rard, paved with rough aione^, 'Twas agony. My last 
resource was the chimney, in which I forthwith proceeded to enshell 
myself, taking good care to leave the space of a yard or two between me 
and the floor. Scarcely had I thus disposed of myself, when the landlord 
entered my apartment, followed by his wife and domestics; whose voice I 
no sooner distinguished, than I began very coolly to descend: but unfor- 
tunately, this being my first atten^t at chimney-sweeping, I made such an 
unsweeper-like descent, that the, landlord and his train thinking Old Nick 
was at hand, scampered ofl^, myself following with all imaginable speed. 
Helter-skelter we rushed down the first flight of stairs; at the bottom of 
which, finding a door half open, with anight-capped head protruding, in order, 
no deubt, to discover the cause of such a distiirbance, we all burglariously 
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entered, knocking down, in oar tiunoltuoiis incourae, llie lawM posaeasor. 
There at length the foremost of our party wheeled to the n^ about, and 
the landlady, discovering me, hastily asked me what was the matter. I 
explained, as well as I could, the cause of my alarm ; to which eiq)lanation, 
taming up the whites of her eyes, she replied, half testily, half laughing, 
^Quwhy, Gude safe lu. Sir, 'twas nae mair than just Sanders Mac Grabbit, 
one o' ^e play-folk, a skirlin the bit tregedy, as he's ganging to play 
in our bam, Hke. "-^-^ Um !" re-an^wered I ; and in less than five minutes my 
nasal organ was playing bass to my'next door neighbour's treble. 

Deidophonus. 



MUSCAT WINE. 

The Muscat Wine of Montefiascoire is called Est Est, frocdthe fbllowiug 
circumstance. John Defoucris, a German, was so fond of good Wine, 
that when he travelled he always sent his Valet forward a post in advance^ 
with these instmctions : — That he should ta^te the Wine at every j^lace where 
he stopped, and write under the bush the word ^ Est," if it wds tolerable, 
and ^Est EsiP if it was very good; but where he found.it indifferent, he 
should leave the bush in statu quo. The bush is a bunch of evergreens, 
which is hung up over the^ entrance to a vineyard, or a houses to show that 
Wine is there sold, and. gave rise to the maxim, ^good Wine needs no 
bush f as it was supposed judges would soon find where it was to be had 
good after once tasting, without a bush to remind them. Defoucris's 
Yalet arrived at Montefiascone, and approved so much of the Wine, that 
he wrote up as agreed, *^ Est Est 7* His master soon followed^ and gfit 
dead drunk to his entire satis&ction, but repeating the experiment too often, 
he drunk himself dead; and his Valet, a bit of a wag, wrote for him the 
IbUowing epitaph. 

Propter nipuom << Ed Edf 

Domitttts meus mortutts est. 

GlACOMO. 
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When youth's enchantments all shall fade. 
And even friendship's flame grow dim. 

Ah, may thy lover, gentle maid ! 
Believe that stiU . thou thinks't qf him ! ; . 

Believe thoulin^rest o'er his name. 
When other fnends have ceased to momn, 

Blessing, though colder bosoms blame. 
The wanderer vrho shall ne'er return ! 

Yet, in whatever region far, 

Jt is my destin'd lot to stray ; 
Thy love shall be a guiding star. 

To light me on my dreary way ! 

No dearer pledge he asks o^ thee — 
Bot dreads to think th' oblivioas sway 

Of time may sweep his memory 
Forever from tiiy thonghts away ! 



Tteer/oa. 



Fiona. 
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W0L8ET and Ilia l^Es. By OsoBos Howako. 8ro< Loadom She*' 
wood and Co. 

It M to tlie kt of Aia stateaman to a^bniniater the paUic affiure ol tde 
KiDgdom of E n gl and under very pecnUar circomatancea. Bora of poor^ 
but honeat parents, he had only the talents given him by nature^ and in^ 
proved by aueh education aa they could afford to give him, and the benefit 
he nuflfat derive from their good example, to procure hia advaneemefit ife 
life, like two last, in all agea, have done litde, unleaa anppotted by the 
former; and at the period in which he lived, when the hdpa to Itkniag 
were few,, and difiicult to be obtained, obataclea were |daoed in the way of 
n poor but clever lad, which can aoaroely be conceived at the jneaent day^ 
when inatmction of every kind ia ao easily to be obtained, x et Wob^ 
triumphed over aU theae; — he found Ihe meana of atudying at Oxford^ an4 
making ficienda there, who promoted hia intereata ia that univeraity^ With 
no recommendatiou but hia telents, he waa entnu[|ted with fine ezp«adittfi|f 
of the coDege fonda to erect a tower, which waa to remain to futone afe% 
a monument of the taafe and aplendour of that wealthy ibnadatioip/ lni# 
be completed in a atyle of dimple and elegant arcfaitectuw^ whkh l^aa: aer 
eured hun the a^lauae of competent judgea, and oontinnea to attract thf 
notice and admiration of thoae who viait the uipivenity. Retuaiii^ Icqim 
thence into the country, he officiated aa a prieat and a tutorjandaaaidaoualy 
diacharged the dutiea of both. In the latter charactery he educated the 
aoaa of the Maiquia of Dorset, and thia proved the efficient neaaa of hi# 
eubaequeut elevation^ for the Marquia felt ao much satia&citiOD at the^ eant he 
had taken of, and the learning he had inatilled into hia aons^ that he l^ecaner 
hia patron, and recommended him to the Archbiahop of Canterbury, wh0 
jreceived Wi into his household, aa one of hia domestic chaplaina. In diia 
aituation he became known at court, and waa employed by it, at least npoo 
4in» occasion, and that of no triffing nature. 

Oae of the moat marked difierencea between men of great and moAeade 
talents, ia auie to be discovered in the use they make df the opportnnitiea 
which are offered theok The ibrmef avail themaelvea of theae <^portunitief 
with promptnesaand dexterity^ while the latter overlook them, or heaitate and 
peiplez both themselves and their friends, till the season has ehqwed, and 
Aen wait for another, which probably never arrivea^ Wolaey evidently 10 
to be numbered amongat the former, and the skill with which he improved 
e¥erf oiccnniatance favourable to hia- good fortune ia decisive,^ not <mfy oif 
hi^ ability, bat also of hia diligent improvemeat of those gmeat talenta wiO^ 
which he was evidently gifted« He arrives at coUe^ a poor scholar, and 
leavea there, at the early ageoftwenty-aeven years, alaating monument of hi^i 
acckitectaral akill. fie ia called from the caiea of a coantry pariah^ to the 
homehpld of the primate of all England. Ordinary men, wi& no further 
training ihan had fallen to Wolaey^a lot, woidd hitve been astounded at an 
javitatam tp undertake a solemn embaaay, on important buaineaa, to the ac- 
knowledged hi^^bestiemporal aaflioiify in Bumpe. They would Iwve shrunk 
from the task, or h&'f eSd^lfi^ dtatrust. dismay and perplexity, aa would have 
prevented the success of their mission. ' He ventured upon it, and execar 
ted it, with the eaae of a wa^ accoatomed to comtB^ aiid tmined to negoci- 
ation : and, with a dleapatch that,aatoniahed hi| empbyer. Promoted by a 
young and ardent monarchy hrWc*harged with ^ providing the military 
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stores, and hastening the preparation for a campaign ;. and this diligent 
"priMt and school-master, -this successful diplomatist, exercises Iiis talents in 
the military sendee of his country, with equal eneigy, and correspondbg 
success. 

' He is required to administer tiie public afi&drs of the kingdom, and the 
highest law-offices, at the same time that the carie of numerous dioceses 
and spiritual establiii^meuts devolve upon him': the former are conducted 
with so miuch firmness-, decision, and judgment, that the teahn had never 
had more quiet at home, or consideration abroad, than during this period; 
tod his impartiality and discernment were so exercised in his legal func- 
tioDs, th&t the- court in which he presided, attracted the causes from the 
other courts, till the delays necessarily arising from this'accumi^ation of 
business, compelled the suitors reluctantly to apply ekewhem. The legan- 
tine authority, and consequent increase of engagements, might have been 
exfiected to have overwhelmed the faculties, and paralyzed &e activity, of 
one whose avocations wcfre so numerous, pressing, and diversified ; bat, as if 
he had found out a secret, more valuable than thftt of ^e I%ilo8opher's 
#toiie, that of iftultiplying time, he attended to these, and conducted im^ 
portant reformations in tluit church establishment, which wlis thus subjected 
to his authority; tod which was so corrupted, that learned and able pre- 
lates openly expressed their despair of being able to efiedt any amen^ 
ment oif it. Nor did his labours cease here; amidst* this succession of 
engagements, he found leisure to patronise learning, and corre^Dd 
with Teamed men. 

What was the character ^of the prince whom he served dilrin'g this 
period? and the great men of the country who were his contemporaries? 
Was the former an able, wise, discreet, and consistent monarch, whose 
power was constantly exerted to sustain his minister in the due exercise of 
his authority, and the support of those measures, which, after mature deli- 
beration, his wisdom had approved? Were the latter, the dionterested 
and orderly chiefs of a weU-regcdated kingdom, during a period (^ eUSofft- 
cBnary civilization, where no public feehng was more pirevalent than seal 
for the public good, and tibe best interests of the state and ns^on ? • Every 
thing was the reverse of this. The king was perverse, impetdodsr, and 
obstinate ; yielding to the impulse of his feelings, without eonsidenrtion, 
and pursuing the accomplidiment of his wishes, heedliess of the coor 
sequences, either to himself or others. Capricious and inconstant, iio mi- 
nister could tell from the resolution of to-day, what would be his pmrpose 
to-morrow, farther than he could judge from conmdeiing &e natural desires 
ind propensities of a haughty and capricious monarch, possesnng sufficient 
energy and activity to interrupt the wiser plans of bis imnisters, and pene- 
verance sufficient to overcome all opposition ; but who possessed iKyttiie 
hast portion of moderation or pawnee: — who only enquired what hebked, 
and never cared whether it was for his private or for the public welfitfe. 
Yet, during twenty years Wolsey maintained himself in die confidence 
of this changeable and tyrannical master, and subdued aud sofliaiied a cha- 
racter, whid), after his removal, broke fbrdi into extravagandes, wludi 
never appeared during the long period he exercised his ufluence to re- 
■train them. 

Tbe nobles of the kingdom were tiie sorvivon of ^ wars betweoi 
tiie houses of' York and Lancaster, or their immediate descen^bnl^ neo 
rude and ignorant; flufsed* in ages of twrbidence and misrule; fk^gad of 
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fbeir linelige and fecite.of ftrms; oftea not the most honourable; and 
Wolaey, speaking of them and himself^ might justly nse the laogu^ie of' 
Bfarius un(tor like circumstancea, ^ they despise my mean birth, and I de-^ 
apiae tiieir mean character." These he reduced to such order^ tiiat private 
individuals were more secure^ both in &eir persons and property, than at; 
any former period. The public accounts were examined, and defaulters 
made to reimburse the deficiencies due to the crown, without any respect 
of persons, the king'a own brother-in-law not being spared, though the diffi^ 
culty under which he laboured to raise the necessary sums> obliged him to 
retire from court for a long time ; and what perhaps deserves the greatest 
thanks of posterity, he adopted su<!h severe measures against perjury, 
which had been most shamefully and openly practised in all the courts/ 
that they were in a great measure purged of it; and. he laid the foundation 
of that integrity which has long been, and continues to be, so pre-eminently 
the glory of British Justice. 

Great talents, and especially when exercised with a fearless impartialitiyy 
usually excite envy and animosities, which effectually prevent justice being 
done {o their possessor, until he has been so long removed from the scene 
of action^ that not only fear and hope have ceased to operate, but those 
perdons who have felt the effects of them, together with their immediate 
connexions, have ceased to live. Even integrity and trust-Worfliiness are 
<»ften disputed or denied during Ufe-time, to those most worthy of them ; 
and when opposing claimants are not only willing, but desirous of sub- 
mitting their conflicting demands to the decision of the same arbiter, 
we have the strongest evidence of his acknowle(%ed uprightness. 

Henry and Francis were princes of ability, though the former yielded 
himself the slave of his passions ; and the latter courted the perseverance 
and independence qf a first-rate character. These prince, who had the 
best means of knowing Wolsey's candour and honesty, voluntarily named 
him their commissioner, to arrange their oppo^g claims, ani bring them to^ 
ft general issue ; and the case is the mone remarkable, because Francis^ 
firs^ ^mmunioated to him thoae powers, which Henry, when informed of^ 
did not hesitate to confirm, and also gave him equally extensive ones, on 
his own account 

Much has been said of Wolsey's hang^tiness and ambition: a very* 
little consideration will shew the justice with which these charges are urged 
against him. We have before noticed the fierce and violent character of 
the higher ranks during this period. The lower oaea weris eqnaBy de- 
priMed, and tiiere was no middle class, whose firtnness and moderatioar 
might protect the one, whilst it checked the oppression of the other, and 
by lending a salntary pqw^r to the sorereign, might manifest it» vital kn- 
portsnce.to every order of the state. It waA Wolsey'a business to give 
that protectioii to adl, as might in the dUyw» but natural conrse of a well-- 
legdated state of afiadra, cause this middle elasa to rise into existence ; but> 
imtil diflt period arrived, tiie haughtiness ef the nobles* must be checked ; 
aad how could (hat be done, imless by strong measures, conceived and:- 
•xecnied withaboldneas that disconcertady and a. vigour that paJralyzedy the. 
plans and effmrts of the apposing party. The church waa equaUy hostile 
to reformation. • Her memben were mteletted in the existing abuses, and 
the dread inspked by the new. doctrioea, united hia opponents in that 
quarter. . The independence of hit own 'oj^t, the diapliiy of his sesourees, 
which evinced his resolution, neither to be Awafted, nor diverted from hia 
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putpoBes^ were neceftmry io cany tiiem into effect He was nctiaeeiiaUe 
of the yalne of habitual coarteey and conciliating manneis ; and his gra* 
cjoiifl carriage on many occasiona ia especially ncerded: but to expect that 
a minister^ placed under such circnnutancea aa wen thoae of Wobey, 
eould conduct with success the affairs of a great kingdom^ iavolTea an 
entire ignorance of human nature^ and the laws of human eYonts. The 
Commons of that age regarded 1dm as Iheir beaelactor; nor did hia fttt 
deprive him of their a^ctionate attachment To the last stage of hU tem- 
poral existence they testified their esteem, and snppKcatefd the bleasinga of 

heaven upon him. 

But he was ambitious. tJnprincipled ambition, which desires to attain 
the highcRt preferment only for the reward attadied to it, in whatever 
shape that reward is bestowed, and alike disregards the means by whir4i 
the end is to be obtained, or die ability with which the duty is to be exe- 
cutedf, is a vice most base and contemptible, and can oidy exist in a very 
efordid mind. Such was not Wolseys. His public employments, and his 
sovereign's favour, conferred on him a revenue truly regal ; and he spent 
it with a magnificence, splendour, and judgment, whfcfa merits pruse. He 
had no paltry ambition of elevating his family by bestowing the rewards of 
his distinguished talents and services on nephews and cousins, who had no 
claims to honour and wealth, but what they derived Irom their kindred to 
him. His family is alike unknown, before and after him. His wealth 
came from the public. While he Kved, he spent it in upholding the gran- 
deur, or cherishing the interests, or providing for the instraotion of that 
public. Had he been suffered to descend to the grave in peace, we can 
only suppose how many and glorious monumentB he would have left of his 
love for learning, and of his liberality to those, vi^o, void of patronage 
and wealth, seek the peaceftil distinctions of literary excellence ; or how 
many, like himself, might have been raised to eminence, vipon fanda pro- 
vided by his munificence. We only know that such foundations woidd 
have been neither few nor pooriy endowed. One vemaiiia, and, mntilBled 
as it has been, is the noblest monument of departed worth existiBg ia Ae 
three kingdoms. Would to heaven diat soch were ike common effects of 
ambition ! 

SOCRATES* BOJPTLT EXERCISES. 

AttOT^otrr die voluntary labours and exerciaes of the body, which aie 
practised for the purposes of strength and fortitude, we leam that die kHr 
lowkig was the custem of Socrates. Of him it is'said, that he wonM alaai 
in a ixed attitode, night and day, from die rising of ene an» to aMOthet^ 
Without winking, or-Mi^r kind of motion. His fooft never sdnned horn ita 
place; and in deep meditation, his eyes and conntanance woe diaected.ta 
one individual spot, as if his mind and soul had been totedly alarfimeladfimB 
his body. FWvorinua, speakuig on thia subject, with many reia«^ en tUa 
man's fordtade, says^ ^ hia abstemioiisness abo is said to heive been m 

?«at, diat he passed afanoat Ae whole of his fift m wnienfipteA lieatt. 
midst die havoe of that pestilence, which at the eommeneeineal of the 
Feloponnedan war, dqxipnlated Adiena widi m meat deaftrudm apecieft ef 
disease, by similaf roles of foibettance and moderation heia said te to haM 
abstained fmm all ladtdgencea, and to have eiqoyed Ua bodily vigeMv •* 
not at idl tohave been injured by die universal contagiBn. 

AuLUs Grllius. 
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** Grave, historical, and chaste." 



. Nothing is more just than the sentiment so well expressed by Lord 
Bacon, that mind is power. The intellectual superiority of this country 
forms, therefore, its highest praise ; since^ instead of being restricted to 
mankind, it here includes that sex in whose persons are united the attrac- 
tions and endearments of civilized life. £d^and may truly prid^ herself 
. on possessing an order of females to be founoin no other land, who at on6e 
adorn the virtues and extend flie renown of that nation, to whose intelligence 
and felicity they so much contribute. 

The family of the lady whose portrait now embellishes tlie pt-esent 
work, and who herself is acknowledged an author of rank, are already 
known for their literary taste. According to the statement first made pub- 
lic by the late Mrs. Robinson, they are ^ maternally descended A'om two 
ancient families in Northumberland f^ but their father was a native of Ire- 
land, and embraced the profession of a soldier. His daughters are repre- 
sented as having received the elements of knowledge ^ north of Tweed,^ 
. where the eldest of them, the subject of this passing sketch, is believed to 
have in reality perfected the formation of her mind. 

Deprived of tjbeilt father at an early stage of life, it devolved on their mo- 
ther not only to w^tch the progress df their mfant years, but to assist In urging 
' them forward, to that distinction at which her children have since arrived. 
She first enoooraged that genius, and gloried in that spirit, to the display of 
which her family owe al&e their respectability and fame. Maternal love 
has never been more jenergetically ^terted than by this excellent mother ; 
nor has any mother foUnd greater cause to rejoice in the result df her cares, 
as exemplified in the affection and prosperity of her o£&pring. 

Mrs. Porter came with her iamiLy to town, many years ago, with the 
design of introducing tlie present Sir Robert Ker Porter to the Royal Aca- 
demy, which he attended for the purposes of improvement in that pictorial 
school. Attracted by the graces and talents of the sobject of the present 
sketeh, together with those of her sister, their residence soon became the 
favourite resort of persons of genius and literature. It is alluding to this 
fact, that one of the most accomplished poets of modem .times, then conti- 
nually in the habit of visiting them, thus describes the feelings which their 
society had imparted to him. 

" Blest pair ! how fast the rosv«pinioB*d hours 

Fled when ^k, sease, and harmony, combining, 
Beneath your friendly, roof, their witohing pow'rv, 
A iMls my siMttbarm'd from sad repining.'* 

^^ Encompassed by ingfenious friends," Miss Jane Porter soon began to 
try the strength of her talents, by contributing to erne or two magazines no 
longer in existence. Her first great work, ** UMiddens of Warsaw," did 
not appear till after she had ascertained ijie reception ivhich her writings 
were likely to/ea^^ence in the world , and its success lias proved &at she 
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did not judge too partially of her literary idilL £very pera^b^ who is en- 
dued with intellectual semnbility will agree widi the cntic^ mat it '^ is a 
work of genius," which must *^ receive the precious meed of sympathy from 
every reader of unsophisticated sentiment and genuine feeling ;" and also^ 
that it ^ inculcates virtuous and magnanimous sentiments." 

This work, exhibiting ^ a new species of composition," has reached to a 
sixth edition, in four volumes ; and has been followed by the Romance of 
'^ The Scottish Chiefe," in five volumes, from the same pen. . 

Between the publication of these works^ however. Miss Porter sent into 
the world two volumes of " Aphorisms of Sir Philip Sidney ; with Re- 
marks." Of all the authors whom Miss Porter has adverted to, it appears 
that Sir Philip Sidney, who, when living, was ^ the secret 'wish of many 
a female hei^," is eminently her favourite one. W)ifether his fair com- 
mentator will ever .add to literary biography her ^priijected life of Sir Phi- 
lip Sidney," of which she here speaks, forms a question which she only- 
can ansyeer ; but the present writer has reason to believe tiiat such a per- 
fonnapce piust for several years have occupied her attention. 

The age of chivalry is not past Animated by the noble spirit of that 
age, ^ 9oaring upward," Miss Porter has caiught much of the virtue of the 
hero^ whose character she has contemplated with such admiration. Hence 
Ibe high aiid magnanimous style of thinking and feeling which distinguish 
and dignify her works ; hence, indeed, her writings at once soften and 
improve the heart, while they elevate and ennoble the mind. 

Literature is indispensable to society. With this conviction as to the 
actual state of the public taste, and particularly as it applies to the female 
9ex, it }B gratifying to narrate the literary career of a lady, whose volumes 
b.ear tl;he uniform stamp of pur^ morality, sound sense, and just taste. Per- 
severing in her amiable course. Miss Porter will have the satisfaction of 
reflecting that she has not lived in vain ; and, what must be still dearer to 
such a mind, that she has employed with honour those talepts, for v^ooe 
application she miu^t hereafter be made accountable, 
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How swift the shades of Evening rise, 
And intercept the wandering sight; 

While still, with ardent gaze, my eyes 
Pursue the last faint streaks of light* 

Oh me I the still, the silent gloom, 

Adds greater force to my despair ; 
With new disquiets fills my soul, 

And wakens every terror there. 

'Us now deep Ck>ntemplation's hour. 
The soul on Reason's wings may rise, 

All nature's boundless scenes ei(pU>re, 
And, soaring, pierce beyond Uie dues. 

Ah 1 by heavy clogs confin'd, 

Thus sinks my grovelline thouehts to earth ; 
Why can't my free, capacious mmd, 

Trace the Great Source that gave it birth ? 

Alas ! no ray of beamina light, 

In my affiicted bres^t is £und ; 
'Tis one continued, endless nighty 

Dark as the awful gloom around! ' 

EnGAB;^ 
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' Street m Rem^, 
Enter two officers. 

« 

It/. Officer. — Appius was bold. 
2md.0ff. — It was a rough debate. 

1. Off. — How he did shake the gouty decemvir^ 
And make their wayward tongues drop i' their mouths^ 
Like withered leaves from blighted Forresters, 

2. Off. — ^Yet when he heard Dentatus named^ he too 
In turn, fell mute^ as if some troubled ghost 

Had risen in conbroveiTsy. 

1. Off, — Between ourselves, Appius likes him not. 

2. Off. — ^And for no better cause than hath a .maid 
To hate a maid, whose rival charms annoy her. 

1. Off. — Talking of maids, this is a strange account, 
Appius's rencontre with the young Virginia, 

Who ever since hath haunted his poor brain 
Like a foul fiend of conscience. 

2. Off. — 'Tb marvellous. 

1. Off. — ^The wench hath made a Tempe of our shambles; 
For tiiere goes. Appias» like another Arion, 
Tuning his sighs to the sad soundii^ cleavers ! 
Great heads truly are in all things great. 
Great statesmen in the senate, in the field 
Great warriors, and in their folly,— *great fools! 
(Ojffieen retire, <u Punctillio, an old patrician, creature of Appiits, 
enters, ntrrounded by a crowd of citizens, shouting all, — Huzza !) 

1. Citizen. — I say, Dentatus is the fittest man, aldio' he be poor. 

2. Cit. — I don't like a poor man myself. 

1. Cit, — Then you are at odds with yourself, and no peaceable man 
would seek a quarrel with himself. 

2. Cit. — Therein you shew your lack of mother wit. 
*Tis good account to reckon with yoursdf. 

But sorry tale when neighbours tally not. 

Punc. — Well, blown bellows-mender, give me your' hand, my hero, 
(puts money in it.) Your fiiend Appius will pass the^ course anon ; go 
quilt your bellows-boards, with good brown liquor, and blow his merits 
with a borean blast. 

1. Cit. — I say, J[)entatus is the man. He has a soldier *s heart, and has 
cut more wind-pipes for Rome, than you ever cobbled, Mr. Puff. 

3. at. — ^That's all in favour of trade. 

1. Ci^.-rPray who may you be. Sir? (to Punctiltio.) 
Puuc. — And who are yon, ye fiecker'd. Kestrel, that wouldst dare flout 

a buzzard? What are your wants? 

1. Cit. — Trade, sir. My father is a btiilder, sir-. , 
Punc. — Send him to me ; L will give him a ciontract 
1. Cit. — With decent expedition ; where re^ts the deftmct? 
Pune.^^Debmct ! rot-a-bed ; is your father a grave-digger ? 
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1. Cll«—- Noy SiTy I troft he'n ne'er descend to •nch a booness. 

JPiaic-<-Pnmd as he qny be, bell soon be at;tfae bottom of it^ were it 
ibs deep as a cackold's ahame. 

1. Cf#.^— )Ue'8 no cnckoM, or, bnt^a Coffin builder. 

Punc. — Then his ca«e is all tiie worse as being die last shift of many a 
cnckold. Here, (jSfMWi km WMmeg,) take Hiea son of my last neeestity. 
A way^-^hnua ! ohooty yon rascals, until your tlirapples ronclL 
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ADDRESS TO WATERLOO. 

Oh. Waterloo I thoa «cene sf blopd, 
where Oallta^s le^oite protidly Btiod, 

To ventare In llie doabtfui figlity 

With EnglMi Iflfd end fiGottish kaii^t. 

Though slter-tiineB pew ^lesiep m$y ^ve, 

tmmortal shall thy glory live. 

Oh. Waterloo! the battle's bmnt. 

Thou witnessed, borne by Britons' front. 
Then heSv'd each heart the soldiers sigh, 

For i^oas dtttth, or victory 1 
Though after-dmes «evr themes snay give, 
louqortal shall ti»y i^ory livet 

Oh, Waterloo! then saw*8t !be Gael, 
TboBKfa noUy led, retire and lell; 

IThilst baYoc, speediag on his ^re^ 
His foe might fall, but not retire. 

Though afterotimes new thelnes may give. 

Immortal shaU thy glory live. 

Oh, Waterioo ! the idre shall weep 
(By drum and trumpet hrii'd to sleep) 

The son, who soak witii laarerd head. 
To rest upon t^y gory bed. 

Though after-times new themes may give. 

Immortal shall thy glory live* 

# 

01^ Waterloo ! thy haHow'd biaast. 

Alike entomb'd the haughty cres^ 
That matron's wish, and maiden's prayer, 

In secret woald have shielded diere. 
Iliongh aHer-times new themes amy glvi^ 
Immortal shall thy glory live. 

OIl Wajterioo ! themonmer's tsar 
Still fulls with each revolving year^ 

And warrior souls, the sem to share, 
Would ^ly lay their leHcs there. 

Though aner-tmies new themes amy aive, 

Uamortel sfaaU thy glory live. 
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WANDERING WtLLIB*8 TALB. 

(Ftmtk RcDGAtntTtlBT, « NbMTy ^ ^ AM$r 0/ WatMy.) 

Wk hasteB to gratify our readers with a eopiomi extmct from tiie new 
aovel of die ^ Grmi UnkMvmf-^^ phi or the tale, and our critieid 
opinion on it, will follow in the next sheet 

Ye BUMn have beard of Sir Rdbert Bedgaiu^et of that Ilk, who lived in 
these paits b^bre the dear yean. The oeimtry wiM lang mind huol ; and 
G«r €idien wed to draw breatili IhidL if ever thiey heard him named. He 
^ras oat wi' the Hielandmeii in Montrose's time ; and again he was in the 
hills wi' Olencaim in the snxieen hvadred and fifiy^wa ; and sae when 
Kmg Charles the Second came m, wha. was in sic lavonr as the Laird of 
Bedgamidet? He was knighted at Lonon coort, wi* ikit King^s ain sword ; 
and b«ng a red-bet prdadst, ha came down here, rampiuiging like a lion 
with oommissicnis of Uentenancj, and of hmaey for what I ken, to put dewa 
a' the Whigs and Coyenanters in the country. Wild wark th^ made of 
it ; for die Wings were as dour as die Cavaliers were ^erce, and it was which 
ahoold Hfe the odier. Redgauntiiet was a' for the strong hand ; and his 
name is kem'd as wide in &e country as ClaveibouBe*s or Tarn Dalyell's. 
Oten, nor dargfe, nor mountain, nor cave, could hide the puir hill'folk when 
Redgaundet was out with bugle and blood-bound after diem, as if they had 
been sae mony deer. And trodi when Ihey fimd them, they didna mak 
maekle mair ceremony than a I£elandman wi* a roe-buck—- It was just, 
^ Will ye tak die test?"— if not^ ^ Make ready-^-preseni— fiie ! "^—and 
there lay the recnsant 

Far and wide was Sir Robert hated and feared. Men thought he had 
direct compact with Satan^— diat he was proof against steel — and that bol- 
Ists happed off his buff-coat like ail-etaines frcmi a hearth — that he had a 
■war that would torn a haxe on the side of Caniinhgawns*— «nd muckle to 
the same putpose, of whilk mair anon. The best Messing they wared on 
him wa% ^De'il scowp wi' Bedgaimdet! " He wasna nbiEul master to his 
ain Uk though, and was weel aneugh liked by Ids tenants ; and aa for the 
Inckiesawi troopors that raid out wi' him to theperaeenfions^ as die Wh%B 
oa'ad these kilting times^ they wad hae drunken tiiemselveB blind to his 
ealth at ony time. 

Now ye are to ken diat my godesire lived on Riedganntief sgmnd—- diey 
ea' die place Primsose-Knowe. We had tived on the grand, and under the 
Bedganndets, nmoe ihe ndin^ di^s, and lang before. It was a pleasant 
bit; and I thkik the air is caUexer and freidier dmee dian- ony where dse in 
the cnuntfy^ Its a' deserted now ; and I sat on die brokra door^sheek 
thfee dagns sinc^ and was glad I conldna see die plight Ihe place wris in ; 
bnl thaf a a^ wide o' dw mark. There dwelt my giidesife> Steenie Steenson, 
mamUing^ ratditag iMA* he had been in his young days, and could play 
we^ on ibs pipes; he wna famous at ^Hoopen and 6ifdn^--«' Comber- 
hnd CMMildlia tondi him at ^ Jockie fjatdn"—- 4ind he had the finest finger 
for the bac1(4ill between Berwick and Cariiale. The like o' Steenie wasna 
the sort they make Whigs o'. And so he became a Tory, as diey ca' it, 
wUcli we now ca' Jaamtes, jimt out of a kind of needcessity, that he 
ndfht hdang to some side or other. He had nae iH-wil to the Wh% bo- 
ding and fiktdaa to i^ee the binde on, dioughy%dng ^obliged to Mlow Sir 
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Robert in himting and hosting^ watching and warding, he saw muckle 
chief, and maybe did some, that he couldBa ayoid. - 

Now Steenie was a kind of favourite with his master, and kenned a' tiie 
folks {abont the c^sde, and* was often aejoi for to (day the pipes when Hiej 
were in their merriment Auld Dongal MacGallnm, the butier, that had 
followed 3h- Robert throu^ gude and iO,1inck and tfam, pool and sfredun, 
was specially fond of tiie pipes, and aye gae my godesirehis gude word 
wi' the Laird; for Dougal could torn Ms master ronnd lus foiger. 

Weel, round cikme the Revolution, and it had like to. have broken the 
hearts Iwidi of Dongal and his master. .But the change wus not a'thege- 
ther sae gieat as they feared, and other folk thought for. The Whigs made 
an unca crawing what they wad do with their 'imldenemies> and in special 
wi' Sir Robert Redganndet But there were ower mony great fo&a dipped 
in the same doings^ to make a spick and je^mui new waiid. So Padiament 
passed it a' ower easy ; and ^ Robert, bating that he was held to hunting 
foms instead of Covenanters^ remained • just tbe num he was. His revel 
was as loud, and his hall asweel lighted, as ever it had been, though 
maybe he lacked the fines/ of the non-conformists, thut used to come to 
stock lazder and cellar; for it is certain he began to be* keener about the 
fllitt lhan his tenants used to 'find him before, and they behoved to be 
pranpt to the re&tnday, or elisie die :Laitd wasna pleased. And he vras sic 
an'vwsome body> diat naebody cared to anger him ; for tbe oaths he swore, 
and the rage that he used to get into, and the looks tbit he put on, made 
men sometimes think him a detil incarnate. 

Weely my gudemre was nae manager — no diat he was a very great vub- 
guidsr— r-but he hadna die saving gift, and he got twa terms rent in anear. 
He got the first brash at Whitsunday put ower wi' foir words and piping; 
hut WJien Martinmas camcj there was a summons from the grand-c^cer 
ta come with the rent on a day preceese, or else Steenie behoved to flit. 
Sair wark he had to get the siller ; but he wasweel-freended^ arid ^ last he 
got the hoill scraped thegether— a thoustuxd merks — the maist of it was 
horn they ca*d Laurie Lapra&-^a Ay todl Laurie had wealth o'gear*: — 
could hunt wi' die iwund and rin wi' die hare-«-aad be Whig or ^Tory, 
sanni or dnner^ as die wind stood, fie was a professor in die AeviQfotio& 
iwttfld, but he Hked an orra sound, and a tune on the p^pes weel aiiengh at 
A bye-time; and abune a' he thought he*had gude security for die dler her 
lent my gudesire over the stocking at Primrose-Knowe. 
^ Aw4y trots ' my gudesire to Red^niidk Casde, wi' a heavy purse and a 
light heart, glad to be out of the Uurd's danger. Weel, die first dm^'he 
learned at. the Casde was, that Sir Robeit had fretted fabnaelf intoa m of 
Ihe gout, because he did not appear before twelve 'o'clock. It wasna- a^dMB- 
gether for the sake of the money, Dougal diobght ; but because he didna 
}ik« to part wi' my gudesire aff the grand. Dougal wieus glad tb see Steeine; 
and bion^t him into the great oak parlour, and these sat die Lddrd his lee- 
some lane> excepting diat he had /beside him a greaty iiykVouied jsMdc^an* 
«pe^ that vras a special pet of his ; a eankered l^ast it was, and mony an 
ill-natured trick it played->— ill to please it was, and easily ai^red-^raa 
about the haill casde, chattering and yoding, and pinclung, and bidng 
folk, specially before ill-weather, or distorbances in the state. Sir Robett 
.ca'ad it Mcjor Weir, alter the wkrioek diat was burned ; and Jew folk bked 
cidier die name or the conditions of the creatare-— diey thoughttlieTe 
s^methingfiilitbyolrdinaiw-andmygndeaTO wasnotjusi * ^ 
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the door shut oa him, mi be mw hiinself in the room Vid' niKehody bat die 
Lairdy Dougal MacAllum^ and the Major^ a thitig that hadaa chailced to 
him before. 

Sir Robert sat^ or^ I stiould say^ lay^ in a great armed chairy wi'his grand 
velvet gowii;^ and his feet on a 4;radie ; for he had baith gout and gravely 
ancl his face looked as ga^ and ghastly as Satan s. Miyor Weir sat oppo- 
site to him, in a red-bced coat^ and die Laird's whig on his head ; and aye 
as Sir Robert girned wi' pain, the jack-an-ape gimed too, like a sheep's 
head, between a pair of tangs — an ill-faur'd^ fearsome couple they were. 
The Laird's buff-coat was hung on a pin behind him, and his broadsword 
and pistols within reach ; for be keepit up the aiild fashion of having die 
weapons ready, and a horse saddled day and P^^^ i^i^ IM» he used to do 
when he was able to loup on horseback, and away aifter Ony of the hilVfolk 
he could get speerings of. Some said it was for fear of the Whigs. ^ing 
vengeance, but I judge it was just his auld «ustom-^he wasna gieii to fear 
ony thing. The rental-book, wi' its black cover and brass clasps, was lying 
beside him; and a book of sculduddry sangs was put between t(^e leayes> to 
keep it open at the place it bore evidence against the Groodman of Prim- 
rose-KuQwe, as behind the hand with his mails and d|ities« l^r Robert gajne 
my gudesire a look^ as if he would have withered his heart in his iMMs^ 
Ye maun ken he had a way of bending 4iis brows^ that men saw tfae-vi^^iUs 
mark of a horse shoe in his forehead, deep-dinted, as if it had been stanpod 
there. 
^ Ace ye come light-handed, ye son of a toom whistle IV s^d Sir Robeit 

^Zounds! if yon are " 

My gudesire, with as gude a countenance as he could put on, made a 
leg, and placed the bag of money on the table wi' a dash, like a man that 
does something clever. The Laird drew it to him hastily-—^ Is it all here, 
Steenie, man ? ** . 

^ Your honour will find it right," said my gudesire* 
" Here, Dougal," said the Laird, ^ gie Steenie a tass of brandy down 
stairs, till I count the siller, and write the receipt" 

!3nt they wereua weel out of the room, when Sir Robert gied a yettoch 
that garr'd the castle rock. Back ran Dougal — in flew the livery-men-^ 
yell on yell gied the Laird, ilk ane mair awfu' than the ither. 9iy gudealie 
knew not whether to stand or flee, but he ventured back into the parlour, 
where a' was gaun hirdy-girdy — naebody to say ^ come in' or ^ gae out,' 
Terribly the Laird roared for. cautd water to his feet, and ^ine to cool his 
throat ; and HeB, hell, hell, and its flames> was a' the word in his mouth. 
They brought him water, and when they plunged his swoln feet into the 
tub, he cried out it was bumiog ; and folk say that it t^d bul^ble and 
sparkle like a seething cauldron. He flung the cup at Dougal's head, and 
said he bad given him blo6d|gmstead of burgundy ; and, sure eneugh, the 
lass washed clottered blood an die carpet the neist day. The jack-an?ape 
they ca'd Major Weir, it jibbered and cried as if it was mocking its master; 
my gudesire's head was Hke to turn — he forgot baith sfller and receipt, and 
down stairs he banged; but as he ran, the shrieks came faint and ftdnter; 
there was a deep-drawo shivering groan, and word gaed through the Castle, 
that the Laird was dead. 

Weel, away came my gudesire, wi' his finger in his mouth, and his best 
hope was, that Dougal had seen the mpjpieyrbag, and heard the Laird speak of 
wridng the receipt. The young Lajjrd, now Sir John, came from E^iinburf^, 
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gee HMiigB put to n^tA. Gk. John and Iris^son htrerjme^d weelr— be had 
' Jbeenbv^ an advooaleit iuid aAerwardil sat in the kst Scots tSriianient and 
voted for the union^ having gotten^^ it was though^ a rug of the compenaa- 
'tiona— if his fiither cotild have com^ oat of his grave, he would have 
•brained him for it on his awn heerth-stane. Some thought it was e%iier 
-counting with the auld fough kidgfat, tiian the fiuiHs|)oken young ane — ^bat 
mair of that anon. 

Dongal MacCaBnm> poor body^ neiAer grat nor graned^ but gaed about 

■ die house looking like a oonse, but directing^ as was his dnty^ a' the 

order of the grand funeral. Now^ Dongal looked aye waur and wanr when 

ni^t was coming, and was aye the last to gang to his bed, whilk was in a 

litde round just opposite the chamber of dais, whilk his master occupied 

.while he was living, aiid where he now lay in state, as they caM it, well- 

a-day ! Hie night before the funeral, Doogal could keep Ids own counsel 

nae langer ; he cune doun with his proud spirit, and faitly asked auld 

Hutcheon to sit in his room vrith him for an hour. When they were in 

the round,< Dougal took ae tass of brandy to himsel, and gave another to 

Hutcheon, and wished him all health and lang life, and said that, for him- 

ael, he wasna lang for this woild ; for that, every night since Sir Robertas 

• death. Ins silver call had sounded from the state-chamber, just as it used 

to do at night in his life-time, to call Dougal to help to turn him in his bed. 

I>p«gal said, ihat being alone witii the dead on that floor of the tower, (jhr 

naebody cared to wake Sir Robert Redgauntletlike another coipse,) he had 

.mevehdaured to answer the call, but that now his conscience checked himfor 

neglecting his duty ; " for, though death breaks service,"' said MacCallom, 

. **it shall never break my service to Sir Robert ; and I wHl answer his next 

whistle, so be yon wffl stand by me, Hutcheon." 

Huteheon had nae wiH to the virark, but he had stood by Dougal in battle 
and broil, and he wad not fail him at this pinch ; so down the carles sat 
over a stoup of brandy, and Hutcheon, ^o was somedung of a clerk, 
^tronid have read a chapter of the Bible ; but Dougal would hear naething 
but a blaud of Davie Lindsay, whilk was the wanr preparation. 

When loicki^t came, and the house was mdet as the grave, sure 
aneug^ the silver whistle sounded as sharp and shrill as if Sir RobcMPt was 
Uowiiig it, and up got the twa auld serving-men, and tottered into the 
room where the dead man lay. Hutcheon saw aneugh at the first glance; 
Ibr there were tnfelmi in flie room, which shewed him the foul fiend^ in his 
•in shape, sittb^ mi tiie Laihi's coflfinl Over he cowped as if he had 
been dead. He could not tell how lang he lay in a trance at the door, 
bat when he gathersd himself, he cried on his neighbour, and getting no 
mmv^w, raised the house, when Dougal was lying dead widiin twa steps 
of the bed whetfe his master's coffin was placed. As for tiie whistle, it was 
gaen anes and aye ; but mony a time was itilieard on the top of flie house 
in the bartisan, anii among the auld chinmies and turrets, where die how- 
foti hafve their neste. Sir John hushed the matter up, and die lunend passed 
over without midr bogle-work. 

But when a' was over, and the Laird was beginning to settle hisaffiufs, 
•vefy tenant was caQed up for his arreiun, and my gudesiie for the full sum 
that stood against him in the rental4>ook. Wee^ aw^ he trots to die 
Castie, tid tell Us lAory, anddlere he is introduced to Sir jfolm, sitting in his 
ftUher's thtif, m deep mouining, with weepers and hanging cravat, and a 
JWiU walking lupier by his side, instead df die add broad-sword that had 
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a hfiiidred*'Vreiglit of steel about k^ ^hat witii blade, cliape, mid baaket- 
liflt I have heard their Communing so often taald Qwer> that I aknosf 
think I was there myseil^ tboagfar I couldna be bora at the tbne. (In faet, 
Alaa^ my companion mimicked, with a good deal of humour, the flattering/ 
concilitating tone of the tenant's address, and the hypocritical melapoholy 
ef the Laird's reply* His gmndfother, he said, had, while he spoke, his 
eye fixed on the rental-book, as if it were a masti$klog tiiat he was afraid 
would spring up and bite I^m.) 

'^ I wuss ye joy, sir, of the head-seat, and the white-loaf, and the braid 
lairdship. Your fether was a kind man to friends and followers ; muckle 
grace to you. Sir John, to fill hts shoon — his boots, Isnld say, for he seldom 
wore shoon, unless it were muils when he Imd the gout." 

'' Ay, Sleenie," quotii Hkt Laird, sighing deef^y, and putting his napkin 
to his een, *' lus was a sudden call, and he will be missed in tiie country; 
no time to set his house ih order — ^weel prepared God-ward, no doubt, 
which is the root of the matter — but left us behind tangled he^ to wind, 
Steenie.-^Hem ! hem ! We maun go to business, Steenie; mucli to do, 
and litde time to do it in." 

Here he opened the fatal volume ; I have heard of a thing they call 
Doom8day4)ook*^I am clear it has been a rental of back-ganging tenants. 

'^ Stephen," said Sir John, still in the same soft, sleekit tone of voice — 
^ Stephen Stephenson, or Steenson, ye are down here for a year's rentbehind 
tile hand — due at last term." 

Stephen, ^ Please your honour. Sir John, I paid it to your fiitiher.'' 

Sir Join, ^ Ye took a receipt then, doubtless, Stej^en ; and can pro- 
duce it?* 

Stephen. *^ Indeed I hadna time, an it like your honour ; for nae sooner 
had I set doun the siller, and just as his honour. Sir ^Robert, that's gaen, 
drew it till him to count it, and write out the receipt, he was ta'en wi' the 
pains that removed him." 

^ That was unlucky," said Sir John, after a pause, ^But ye mi^be paid 
it in the presence of somebody. I want bi^t a taiis fuali$ evidence, Ste- 
phen. I would go ower slrictiy to work with no poor man." 

Stephen, ^ Troth, Sir John, there was nae body in the room but Ddngal 
MacCuUimi the butler. But, as your honour kens, be has e'en fblloweil 
his auld master." 

^ Very unlucky again, Stephen," said Sir John, without altering his voice 
a single note. ^ The man to whom ye paid the money is dead — and tHer 
man who witnessed the payment is dead too— *and the siller^ which should 
have been to the fore, is neither seen wxt beard teU of in the repositories* 
How am I to believe a' this?" 

Stephen, ^ I dinna ken, your honour ; but there is a hit memorandum 
note of the very coins ; for, Gdd help me ! I had to botrow cnxt of twenty 
purses; and I am sure that ilk man tiiere set down ivill take his gritoatb 
for what purpose I borrowed the money." 

Sir John. ** I have litde doubt ye borrowed the money,. Steenie. It i* 
&e pmyment that I want to have some proof ef,^ 

Stephen, ^ The siller maun be about the house. Sir Jd^« And sitacd 
3rour honour never got it, and his honour t£at was eanaa hafve taen it wi*" 
him, maybe some of the fiimily may have seen' it" 

SifMkn. ^ WewiU examine die servants, StegAen; that b but re»^ 
sonable." 
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fiut lackey and lass, and f>age and glroonf/ all denied ttcrady that Aey 
had ever seen such a bag of money ad my gndeslf e described. What was 
waur^ he had nnluckiiy not mentioned to any living sonl of them his par- 
pose of paying his rent Ae qnean had noticed something under his arm^ 
bat she took it for the pipes. 

Sir*John Redgauntlet ordered the servants ont of the room, and tten 
said to ray gudesire> " Now, Steehie, ye s6c you have ikir play; and, as I- 
have litde doubt ye ken better where to find die siller than ony other body, 
I beg, in fair tenns, and for your Ovm sake, that you will end this iasherie ; 
for, Stephen, ye maim' pay or AJti" 

* The Lord forgie your opinion," said Stephen, driven almost to bis 
wits' end — ** I am an honest man." 

^ So am I, Stephen,'' said his honour: ^ and so are all the folks in the 
house, I hope. But if there be a knave amongst us, it must be he that tells* 
the story he cannot prove." He paused, and then added, mair sternly, ** If 
I understand your trick, sir, you want to take advantage of some maficious 
reports concerding things in this family, and particularly respecting my &- 
ther's sudden death, thereby to cheat me out of the money, and perhaps 
take away my character, by insinuating that I have received the rent I am 
denianding. — Where do you suppose this money to be? — I insist upon 
knowing." 

My gudesire saw every thing look so muckle again^ him', that he grew 
nearly desperate — however, he shifted from one foot to another, looked to 
every corner of the room, and ma^e no answer. 

^ Speak out, sirrah," said the Laird, assuming a look of his father's, a very 
particular ane, which he had when }ie was angry — ^it seemed as if the 
wrinkles of his frown made that selfnsame fearful shape of a liorse's shoe 
in the middle df^brow ; — ^^i^ak out, ml I wiU know your thoughts; 
—do you 'suf^pose that I have^^ money?" 

'' Far be it frae me to say so," said Stephen. 

^^ Do you charge any of my people with having taken it?" 

^ I wad be laith to charge them that may be innocent," said my gnde* 
sire ; ^' and if there bl a^y one that is gnflty, I have nae proof." 

^ Sonievvhere the money must be, if there is a word of tmdi in your 
story," said Sir John ; ^ T ask where yon think it is — and deannd a cor- 
rect answer?" 

^ in hell, if you will have my thoughts of it," said my gudesire, driven 
to extremity,-—^ in hell ! wilh your father and his sUver whistle." 

Down stairs he ran, (for the pariour was nae place for him, after sueh m 
word,) and he heard the Laird swearing blood and wounds behind him, as 
fast as ever did Sir Robert, and roaring for the baillie and the baron^officer^ 

Away rode my gudesire to his cMef creditor, (him they ca'd Laurie 
Lapraik,) to try if he could make onything out of imn ; but when he tauid 
his story, he gotl)ut the warst word in his wame — thief, beggar, and dy- 
vour, were the saftest terms ; and to the boot of these«hard terms, Laurie 
brought up the auld story of his dipping his hand in the blood of God's 
saints, just as if a tenant could have helped riding vrith the Laird, and 
tihat a Laird like Sir Robert Redgauntiei My gudesire was, by this time, 
far beyond the bounds of patience, and, while he and Laurie were at 
de'il speed the liars, he was wanchancie aneugh to abuse his doctrine as 
weel as the man, and said things that gar'd folks fiesh gi^w diat heard 
them; — he wasna just himsell, and he had lived wi' a wild set in his day. 
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ki liut they parted^ «nd my gudesire was to ride haiBe tihroQgii the wood 
of Pitmarkie, that is a' foo of black 6rs, as they say. — I ken the wood, 
bnt the firs may be btkck or white for what I can tell. ' At th'^ entry of 
the wood, there is a wild common, and on the edge of the common^ a Utde 
lonely chang»hoase that was keepit then by an ostler-wifer) they suld hae 
ca'd her Tabbie Faw, and there puire Stiienie cried for a muchkiii of 
brandy, for he had no refreshment the hail day. Tabbie was earnest wi* 
him to take a bite of meat, but he couldna diink 6% nor woold he take 
his foot out of &e stirrup, and took off the brandy wholely at twa draughts, 
and named a toast at each:-^<he first ^as, the memory of Sir Robert .Red- 
ganndet, and might he never lie qtdet infais grave till he had righted his 
poor bond-tenant; and the second was, a heidth to Man's Enemy, if h€l 
would but get him back the pock of siller, or tell him what came o't, for 
he saw the hail world was like to regard him as a thief and a cheat, and 
he to6k tiiat waur than even die ruin of his house and hauld. 

On he rode, little caring where. It was a daric night turned, and the 
trees made it yet darker, and he let the beast take its ain road through th^ 
wood; when, all of a sudden, from tired and Wearied that it was before, 
the nag began to spring, and ilee, and stend, that my gudesire could hardly 
keep the saddle— Upon the whilk, a horseman, suddenly priding up beside 
him,' said, ^ That's a mettle beast of yours, ireend; will you sell him?^ — . 
So saying, he touched (he horse's neck with lus riding-wand, and it fell into 
its auld heigh-ho of a stumbling trot ; ^ But his spunk's soon out bf him^. 
I think," continued the stranger, ^and that's like mony a man's courage, 
that thinks he wad do great things till he come to the proof." 

My gudesire scarce listened to this, but spurred his horse, with ^ Gude 
e*en to you, freend." 

But it's like the stranger was ane that doesna lighdy yield his point ; for 
ride as Steenie liked, he was aye beside him at the self-same pace. At 
last my gudesire, Steenie 'Steenson, grew half angry ; and to sieiy truth, half 
feared. 

** What is it that ye want with me, freend;" he said,. ** if ye be a rob- 
ber, I have nae money ; if ye be a leel man, wanting company, I have nae 
heart to mirth or speaking; and if ye want to ken the road, I scarce ken it 
mysell." 

^If you will tell me your grief," said the stranger, ^I am one that/ 
though I have been sair misca'd in the worid, am the only hand for helping 
rayfiricnds." 

So my gudesire, to ease his ain heart, mair than from any hope of help, 
told him ^e story from beginning to end. 

** If s a hard ptnch,^ said the stranger ; ^ but I think I can help you." 

^ If you could lend the money, sir, and take a lang day — I ken nae other 
help on earth," said my gudesire. 

^ But there may be some under the earth," said the stranger. ^ Gome^ 
I'll be frank wi' you; t could lend you the money on bond, but you would 
iiuiybe scruple my terms. Now, I can tell you, that your aidd Laird is 
disturbed in his grave by your curses, and the wailing of your family, and 
— ^if you daur venture to go fo see him, he will give yon the receipt." 

My gndesire's hair stood on end at this proposal, but he thought his 
companion might be some humoursome chield that was trying tofnght^n 
^fttj and mi^t end with l^iding him the money* Beddes, he was bauld 
^' brandy, and desperate wi' distiess ; and (te said, he had eourage to go 
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10 gir to the gftle of Ml^ ii^ « irtep fai^t, for tbat r0ceipt--^Th6 atr^^ 

Wwi, tbey rode, on dmiiigfa Ae tldckeat of the woo4 wlie^^ all of a 
mddon, fte horse stopped at the door of a great house; and» bvA that he 
koew-tiie'jpiao^ was tmi miles offi my fether yrevid have thoqgfat he was at 
Bedgauntikt CasfiO;. They rode into the outer cpurt-yard; throa^ t)ie 
miiclde faulding yetts,* and soeath the auld portciJhs ; and the whole hfmt 
of the hoose was ligjhted, and tiberek were pip^ and fiddles,, and as miM^ 
dancing and deray wiwia aa used to be in Sir Robert's hoase in Paiea ai|4 
Yule, and such high semns. They lap off, and my gttdeairo) aa seei|ie4 
to him, fastened his hme to the very ring ha hadl tied him to Ihai memia^ 
when >e gaed to wait an yaung Sit John* 

'' God!" said my bther, '' if Sir Robert's dsafii be but a dream!" 

He knocked at ha' daor, jmiit as he went, aad hia auld acqnaintanoe, 
Dougal MacGuUum^ just afler his wont, too„«— came to op^ the do$ir, and 
said, ^' Piper Steenie, aseya there, lad.? Sir Robert has been cryiag for 
you." 

My gttdesire waid like a man in a dreani'^Jie looked for Ihe strangef, bnt 
he was gaen for the time. At last, he just tried to say> '^Hal Dougal 
Dxiveower, are ye living 7 I thought ye had been dead." 

^' Never fiwh yoursel) wi' me," said Dongsl, ^^ bnt look to youjcaeU ; and 
see ye tak naething frae anybody here, neither meat, drink, or aiQer,. ex- 
cept just the reoeipV jwt the reeeipt tibsi is ypmr ain»" 

So saying, he 1^ ue way ont through baUs and trances &at were wtei 
kenn*d to my giideaire> aad into the auld ciak palrlour; and diere was as 
much singing of profime san^i, and biding ^ red wine^and iqpe^ddag Uas- 
phemy and sculduddry, as ever had been in Redgauntlet Casl^ when it was 
at the bly thest. 

But, Iiord tdie us in keeping! what a s^ of g^stly revdkiB ihey 
Were that set round that table l-^My gMdesire kenn'd mony ihat had long 
before gane to their place, lliere was the fierce MidcQeton, and die 
dissolute Rothes, and the ctaiity Lauderdale ; and Dalyell, with hia bald 
head and a beard to his girdle ; and Earlshall, with Cameron's blade <m his 
hand; and wild Bondiaw, thattied UessedMr. Gai^'sbmbs tin the bkde 
sprung ; and Dumbarton Douglass, the twice-tomed traitor baith to conn- 
tfy And ]Bing> There waa the Rlnidy Advocate MacKenyie, whQ> f^r his 
worldly wit and wwdom^ had baen t^ the rest aa ^ god. And these was 
Claveihouse, as beautifol as when he lived, with his long, dark cniied 
leeks, streaming down to hia laae.d buff-coai tnd his left hand always on 
his right spule blade, to hide the wound that t3M» silver bullet hafl made> 
He sat apart from flieai aB^ iei^d looked upon 4ki!^ wifli a melaiicholy, 
hat^^ conntenanoe ; while tfie test hABo9e4» and m9^ and lam^d, tfiat 
the room rang* But their smiels were .feaHuUy eei^ttorted firons tima to 
time ; and thehr langfater iNMsed into such ^d aana^ as made my gode- 
lidte'a veiy naflsgnvw Uoe^ and dtlled the aifmseiw v^ hia banes. 

They^ that wmted at the table wero just the wisMd servii^ anan aad 
Iroopen^ that had done Aeir woifc aad vmked bi<kding on eardk Tliaia 
was the Lang Lad of the Nelkertown» that hdped to IsS^e Aigyla; and Ae 
Bishop^s 8ilmmonetf> that they sailed the De'il'a Ratfla-lN^; andtfm wiaked 
gaardsme*, in tkehr laeadooats^ and the aavsiga Highlsnd Aanoriti^s^ that 
shed bkodHke water; and Bumy a piuud mr/k^t^mM^ hmi^^ nf .}ieait« 
and Uoefdy of haiid» clinging to tha mh> smd nudw^ tbsm wiobsdar ten 
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tiiftn they. WPtdd be ; grioding the poor to powder^ when the rich had bro- 
ken them to fragments. And mony^ mony mair were coming and gang- 
mgg a' «s busy in their vocation as if they had been alive. 

Sir Robert Redgauntlet^ in the midst of a' this fearful riot, cried^ wi' a voice 
like thunder^ on Steenie Piper^ to come to the board-head where he was 
sittiDg; his legs stretched out before him^ and swathed up with flannel, 
with his heater pistols beaide him, and the great broad-sword rested against 
kis chair, just as my gudesire had seen him the last time upon .ear>th— ^.the 
very cushion for the jack-an^pe was close to him, but the creature itsell 
was not there-^it wasna its hoi^r it's likely : for. he heard them say as he came 
forward, ^Is not the major come yet?" And another answered, '^ The 
jack-an-ape will be here betimes the mom." And when my sudesire came 
forward. Sir Robert, or his ghaist, or the deevil in his lueenessji^ said, 
** Weel, piper, hae j^e setded wi' my son for the year's rent ?" 

With much ado, my father gat breath to say, that Sir John would 
not settle without his honour's receipt 

^ Ye shall hae that for a tune of the pipes, Steenie," said the appearance 
of Sir Robert,—" Play ns up ' Weel hoddled, Luckie.' " 

Now this was a tone my gudesire learned frae a warlock, that heard it 
when they were worshipping Satan at their meetings ; and my gudesire 
had sometimes fdayed it at the ranting suppers at Redgauntlet Castle, bat 
never very willingly; and now he grew cauld at the very name of it, and 
said, for excuse, he hadna his pipes wi' him ! . 

'^MacCuUum, ye limb of Beekebub," said the fearfu' Sir Robert, " bring 
Steenie the pipes that I am keepii^ for him ! " - 

MacCuUam brought a pair of pipes might have served rthe piper Donald 
of the Isles. But he gave my gudesire a nudge as he offered them : and 
looking secretly and closely, Steenie saw that the chanter was of steely 
and heated to a white heat ; so he had fair warning not to trust 'his fingers 
with it. So he excused himself again, and said, he was faint suid frightened,' 
and had not wind aneugh to fill ^e bag. 

^ Then ye maun eat and drink, Steenie," said the figure ; ^ for we do 
little else here ; and if s ili speaking betwixt a fou man and fasting." 

Now these were the very words that the bloody Earl of Douglas said to 
keep the King's messenger in hand, while he cut the head off MacLellan of 
BomUe, at the Threave Castle ; and that put Steenie mair and mair on his 
guard. So he spqke up like a man, and said he came neither to eat, or 
drink, or make minstrelsy ; but simply for his ain — to ken what was 
come o' the money he l^aa paid, and to get a discharge for it: and he was 
80 stout-hearted by this time, that he charged Sir Robert for conscienceHsake 
-*->(be had no power to say the holy name) — and as he hoped for peace and 
resty to ppread no snares for him, but just to give him his ain. 

The appearance gnashed its teeth and laughed, but it took firom a large 
pocket-book the receipt, and handed to Steenie. ''Here is your receipt, 
ye pitiful cur ; and for the money, my dog^whelp of a son may go and Itiak 
for it in the Cat's Cradle." 

My gudesire uttered mony thanks, and was about to retire, when Sir 
Robert roared aloud, " Stop though, thou sackdoudlin son of a whore !. I 
am n^t done with thee. Here we do nothing for nothing; and you must 
return on this very day twelvemonth, to pay your master the homage that 
you owe me for my protection." . 

Voi^ I. 27. 2 E 
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My father's tongue was loosed of a saddenty^ and he said alloiid^ ^ X 
refer myself to Ood's pleasure and not to yourB." 

He had no sooner uttered tiie word than aU was dark around hittk ; and 
he sunk on the earth with $uch a sudden shoek^ that he loet both breath and 
sense. 

How lang Steenie lay there^ he eould not teU ; but when he came to 
hintsell^ he was lying in the auld kirkyard of Redgauntkt parishine, just 
at the door of the family aisle^ and the scutcheon of the aiud knighty Sir 
Robert, hanging over his head. There was a deep morning fog on grass and 
gravestone around him, and his horse was feeding quiedy beside ihc ilii- 
nister's twa cows. Steenie would have thought Ae whole, was a dream, 
but he had the receipt in his hand, fairiy vnitten and ngned by die 
auld Laird; only the last letters of his name were a litde disorderfy, 
written like one seized widi sudden pain. 

Sorely troubled in his mind, he left that dreary plaoe, rode through the 
mist to Redgauntlet Castle, and with much ado he got speech of the Laird.' 
" WeB, you dyvour bankrupt," was Ae first word, ^ have you brought 
me my rent?". * 

^ No," answered my gndesite, *^ I 'have not ; but I havef brought your 
honour Sir Robert's recerot for it" 

^ How, sirrah?— iSir Robert's receipt !^-^You told me he had not given 
you one-^* 

^ Will your honour please to see if that bit line is right? " 

Sir John looked at every line, and at every letter with much attention : 
and at last, at the date, which my gnde^ske had not observed, — ^ fktnn my 
appointed place/* he read, ^ Mis tujeniy-Jifth of November/' — ^"What! 
That is yesterday !— yillain> thou must Imve gone to hell for this !" 

^ I got it from your honour's £ai1her — wheAer he be in heaven or liefi, 
I know not," said Steenie. 

^ t will delate you for a wariock to the Privy Council !" smd Sir Jckn. 
^ I will send you to your master, the devil, with the help of a tsr-barret 
and a torch!" 

^ I intend to delate mysell to the Presbyteiy," said Steenie, ^ and tell 
them all I have seen last night, whilk are things fitter for them to judge of 
than a borrel man like me." 

Sir John paused, composed himsell, and desired to hear the full hjatoty ; 
BUtkd my gudedire told it him finom point to point, as I have te)d it you 
— word for word, neither more nor le»i. 

Sir John Was silent again for a long time, and at last he said, very oom- 
poisedly, ^ Steenie, this story of yours concerns the honour of many a teeble 
family besides mine ; and if it be a leasing-making, to keep ye^ei^lf out 
of my danger, the least you can expect is to have fed4iot iron iiriven 
through your tongue, and thativffl be as bad as scaudSng your fingers wi' a 
red-hot chanter. But yet it may be true, Steenie; and if the money cast 
up, X wffl not know whalt tothinkof it-— But where shall we find the Oat's 
Cradle ? There are cats enou^ about the old homie, but I tiiinA: Aey 
kjltteh without the ceremony of bed or cratfie." 

^ We were^best ask Hutcheon,'^ said my gudesire ; ^ he kens a' the odd 
comers about as weel aa<^-unp(iwr jBOrving-man thati8-Bo# -gane, and'tet 
I wiftdna Ijke to name." 

Aweel,Hutcheon, when he was asked, toM them, that a fuinoua tenet,, 
.hng disused, iiext to the clock-house, Dnly accessible by a kdder^ f^ ine 
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opei|diig waft pn 4m outsidey and iiir above tiie batdeimm^^ was cafled of 
old the 0at*8 Cradle. 

^ Tbera wiM I go imnBediatel}s'* taaid Sir John ; and he took (with 
"what purpose^ Heaven kens,) one of his father's pistoh from the hall-table, 
wheae diey had lain since IIm night he died^ and hastened to die batde- 
aeuta. 

It was a dangerous plaee to dimb^ (or the ladder was auld and frail, and 
vanied ane or twa rounds. Howerer, op got 8ir John, and enteved at the 
turret^or, where his body stopped the 'Oidy Ittde light that was in die bit 
torret Someliung flees at him w? a'vsengeance maist dang him back ower 
•«-bang gaed the knight's pistol, and Hirtcheon, that held the ladder^ and 
my gudesire that stood beside him, hears a land ekeiloch. A mintite after, 
Ski loim flings die body of ibe jack>an«pe down to them, and cries that 
the siller is iund, and that they should come up and help him. And there 
was the bag of siller sure aneiigh, and mony orra things besides, that had 
been missing for mony a .day. And -Sir Jolm, when he had riped die tor- 
vet weel, led my gndenre into the dining-pailoQr, and took him by die 
hand^and spoke kindly to him, and said he was sorry he should faav» 
doubted his word, and that he would hereafter be a good master to him^ 
to make amends. 

^ And 110W9 Steenie,'* said Sir iohm, '^ iddiough ilus vision of yonm 
tends, on the whole, to my other's credit, as an honest man, dmt lie shoidd> 
«ven after his deafli, desire to see justice ^bne to a poor man l&e you, yet 
yom are sensible that ffi^dispeaitaoned naen, might make bad constmctiitynp 
upon it, concerning his soul's health. So I ddnk we had better lay die 
hail iirdum en Huit ifi-deedie ciealure^ Migw Weiiv and say naething 
about your dream in the wood of Pitmuirkie. You had taken owermickle 
brandy to be very certain about onything; and, Steenie, this receipt, (his 
hand shook while he held it out)^-tf s bid a queer kind of document, and 
we will do best, I tlunk, to fvut it qi«e4]y in ^ fire." 

^ Od, but for as queer as it is, it'a a' Um voncher I have for my rent," 
said my gudesire, who was aliaid, it amy hb, of losmg the benefit of Sir 
Robertas dischai^e. 

^ I will bear the contents to your ore^t in the rentid-book, and give you 
a discharge under my own hand," said Sir John, ^ ^tod that on the spot 
And, Steenie, if yqu can hold your tongue about diis matter, you shall sit^ 
from this term downward, at an easier rent" 

^ Mony thanks to your honour,^ said Steeiue^ wdio iwiw easily in what 
comer the wind sat; *^ doubtteap I wiU be leonforttahle to all your honour's 
commands ; only I would willingly speak wi' some powerful minister on the 
subject, for I do not like the4i|0Kt of ^wmmtnaof appeintment whilk your 
honoui^s father ^ , 

^ Do not call the phantom my foflier !" said Sir John, interrupting him. 

^ Weel, then, the diing that was so like him," — said my gudesire ! ^ he 
spoke of my coming back to him dii9 time twetvemqpd|^ and it's a weight 
on my conscience." 

''Aweel, then," said Sir John, ''if you be so much distressed in your 
mind, you may speak to our minister of the pariah; ke is a douce man> 
regards the honour of our family^ t^id the msm that he may look for some' 
patronage from me." 

Wi' that, my fatther ^readily agreed dutt die receipt should be burnt, and 
the Laird direw it into the chimney with his ain haiid% Bum it would not 

2£ 2 
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for tkem^ though ; but away it flew up the lumm^ wi' a lang train of ajMirks 
at its tail^ and a hissing noise like a squib. 

My gudesire gaed down to the Manse, and the minister, when he had 
heaird the story, said, it was his real opinion, that though my gudesire had 
gane very far in tampering with dangerous matters, yet, as lie had refused 
tiie devil's arles, (for such was the offer of meat and drink,) and had re- 
fused to do homage, by piping at his bidding, he hoped, that if he held a 
circumspect walk hereafter, Satan could take Utde advantage of what was 
come and gane. And, indeed, my gudesire, of his ain accord, lang for- 
swore baith the pipes and the brandy — ^it was not even till the year was 
out, and the fatal day passed, that he would so much as take the fiddle, or 
drink usquebaugh or tippenny. 

Sir John made up his story about the jack-an-ape as he liked himsell ; 
and some believe till this day that there was no more in the matter than 
the filching nature of the brute. Indeed, ye'll no hinder some to threap, 
that it wasnane o' the Auld Enemy that Dougal and my gudesire saw in the 
Laird's room, but the wanchancy creature, only that Major, ci^ring on the 
coffin; and, as to the blawing on the Laird's whistle that, was heard after 
he was dead, the filthy brute could do that as weel as the Laird himseU, if 
not better. But heaven kens the truth, whilk first came out by the minis- 
ter's wife^ after Sir John and her ain gudeman were baith in the moulds. 
And then my gudesire, wjba was failed in his hmbs, but not in his judg- 
ment or memory— ^at least nothing to speak of — was obliged to teH the real 
narrative to . fab friends, for the credit of his gnde name. He might else 
have been charged for a warlock. 

The. Plot of Redgaundet, and pur opinion, will be found at p. 436. 
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Lovely sinrit, hast thou fled ? 
Art thou namber'd with the dead, 
And laid upon thy lowly bed, 

Of eternal rest ! 

Oh ! thou wert so fair and bright, 
A meteor of unearthly light. 
That burst upon the wondering sight — 

A vision of the blest ! 

But now thy beauties faded lie, 
That lovely face, that sparkling eye. 
To gaze on which was extacy, 

Far too great to last ! 

And that sweet and silver voice, 
Which did every heart rejoice, 
And left us but one only choice — 

To listen and to love! 

Yes, it did a thrill impart, 

A thrill that reach'd the inmost heart. 

And made th' entranced list'ner start 

In rapturous surprise: 

But that spirit now is flown. 
To those bUssful realms unknown. 
Where all who see thee, can but own. 
Thou wert too pure for earth ! 



Fiona. 
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MEMOIRS OF A \OUNG GREEK FEMALE. 

By Madame Adelaide Alexandre Panam. Pahs, Published by the 

Author, and by Brissot — nivars, 1823. 

We do not give this ironical critique as the announcement of a new 
work^ but as a literary anecdote. Aldiough written in French^ and sent 
to us in that language^ it is the production of a German^ M. Mullner^ the 
author of the tragedy^ entitled ^ Crime^" &c. We are assured it could not 
be published in Germany^ because the hero of the romance is a petty 
Prince of that country. However^ M. Mullher has neither, named nor de- 
signated him any way ; and he has besides endeavoured, in soine degree, 
to defend fbe Prince of the romance against the attacks of the heroine. 

A young Frenchwoman, the daughter of Greek parents, fourteen years 
of age, made at Paris the conquest of a foreign sovereign. AHier having 
granted to him the last favours, she followed him to bis own territory to 
make ber fortune at court, that is to say, to be enrolled, according to his 
promise, amongst the number of his sister*s ladies of honour. Unfortu- 
nately, she Yiras not so placed; the prince, instead of making her fortune, 
Inifait un' un enfant, as they say, and refused to furnish her with the 
means of living, or of maintaining and educating this litde scion of an august 
stock. A marriage, such, as his rank exacted, determined him to send away the 
young mother from his capital, and when afterwards she was induced to 
return, to endeavour to urge a decision, she was considered importunate, 
insulted in different ways, and at length persecuted to such an extent, that 
she entertained apprehensions for her life, and for that of her child« 

Such is nearly the substance of this well-written romance, which would 
be good, but for the catastrophe. The situation of the heroine having 
changed from good to bad, the reader has a right to expect either a change 
from bad to good, or a tragical conclusion. But what does the young 
Greek do? what becomes of her? Does she conceal her shame and her 
misfortunes in a distant country, in order to devote the rest of her life to 
the education of her orphan son ? Does she render liim a man truly wor- 
thy of tiie throne of his father ? Is she iihally recompensed for her labours 
and cares, by the poetic justice of heaven? Does the prince, on the death 
of his august spouse, who had given him no heirs, recognise the avenging 
hand of the Deity ? Does he repent vnthin himself? Does he regret his 
young Greek, and his natural son ? Does he endeavour to seek them in 
all coraers of the universe, to repair their wrongs by elevating the mother 
to tbe throne, and securing to the son the rights which a barbarous pre- 
judice would refuse to him ? Or is the heroine enraged at the infidelity of 
her illustrious lover ? Does she revenge his cruelty, either upon him, or 
upon herself, or upon both ? Has she, for instance, the courage to play the 
part of Medea, to plunge the poignard into the bosom of her child, to poi- 
son her august rival, and to wrap the palace in flames? 

Nothing of all this. Finding it impossible to obtain from the Prince the 
money which she desired, and which he had promised to pay her quarterly, 
she Returns to France, and, either to repair her broken fortunes, or to re- 
venge herself upon her unfaithful lover, or to attain both objects at once, * 
she does nothing better than — publish her memoirs, which are thus be- 
fore us. 

The catastrof^e is undoubtedly beneath poetry ; it is merely iypogra 
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phical, a totally new species of catastrophe, and one of whidi it wotdd 
nave been impossible for the*ancient8 to conceive Uie idea, even if tjrpo- 
graphy had been known to them. It was not, indeed, for want of printeis 
and booksdietB that lliey were ignorant of this avenging pnblieify, which, 
by persecuting either vice or fbQy, may do so much good to society. It 
altars, on the contrary, that they liked it, for the Roman legislattbn hr 
voured it so i&r as to sanction flie nde, Peccata nocentium nota esK opor- 
iet et expedii ; and that amongst the Greeks, Aristophanes eimployed it with 
&e greatest success. Thus we know from Plin. lust Nat 3(6, 5^ that ibis 
mtefiectual and most mysterious ^orce was then capable of beipig employed 
fo produce tragical catastrophes ; the poet Hipponax killed two aztists who 
had given hifn D£fence at a spectacle, sunplyby means of his satirical verses, 
the caustic point of which induced diem to resort to ihe suicidal cord. But 
the ancients knew very well that, in public opinion, they coidd not obtain 
a complete vicCorv ov^r their adversaries^ except by havii^ the laughera 
<m their side : and in fact, if ever the literary publication of a reproachable 
action can answer the pmrpose of the tragic po^nard, it is only by means 
of ridicule. It is thus that the catastrophe of this romance appears to as ill 
conceived. The Greek lady, in limiting her vengeance to the publication 
(tf her memoirs, has the air of wishing to persuade us that her unfaithful and 
parsimonious lover is dying of shame and chagrin ; but she will not be be- 
lieved, because she does nothing but blacken the character of the Prince ia 
dty colours, the dust of which' vrill not fail to spoil the con^etion of the 
amiable painter. 

Madame P. however, may urge against us one very specious objec- 
tion. She may say, perhaps, ^ You have passed judgment upon a romance : 
but it is a biography which I have published :' and in trudi, it assumes diat 
appearance ; she has employed all the resources of the poetic art, to per* 
made ns that the author is mgeniously relating the history of her own life. 
Be it so— diat would induce us to change our sentence, but not our senti- 
inent->»Isit then a romance that Madame P. publishes? she should have 
invenied better, — Is it the history of her life ? she should have lived better, 

XI .111 . 

A MIRACLE. 

Tab city of St Angelo, inLombardy, has been the thestre cdf an erent^ 
which ought in reality to be regard as n Aa cnioBs. On tiie 7& of 
AprS died ]>on ViceiSEO Bonea, notary, aged 84, whose lilb was « con^taiil 
exenqplification of all the virtues. When it became neccisaary In fiaoe die 
body in the coffin, it was remarked with surprise that the face of die de* 
fonct, as well as his hands, were covered with a profose pen^pintion, and 
dttt his eyes were open. The curate thought proper in tonseqnenoe te 
suspend the burial^ and caused the body to be meantime^ plaoeed in a chnpeL 
On the following day, some seientifib men examined die body: they ^oond 
all the limbs in a state of the greatest dexibiltty, which oteated fi^sh aor* 
prise. 6ut,what is dtiU more astonishingi * young man of tliesame city, 
who had for many y^anl suffered under die afilictiontif a malady eonsi- 
dered incurable^ mi being broit^ into the chapel where the coipae wm» 
had scarcely entefed the places when h« was cui^. Hie body was aobse^ 
^juendy su&red to be exposed cluring seietid days^ and ddting all IMm 
tune exhaled no disagreeable smell. We are not aware if any ti&er cam 
aa astonishing as those which we have just cited were effected during^ tht 
exposure of ^ XifAx.^^Qm^tQ. di Ni^fiM^ Mag 8l4 
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Thb present is the fifty-sixth ExhiHtion of nfttive talent under the auspi- 
ces of this Rayal estaMishioent, and if we were to judge of the state of die 
fine* arts in this conntry^ by the specimens here produced^ we should feel 
disposed to acknowlec^ that the British school had passed its meridian^ 
and was rapidly verging towards its declination ; fot^ the project of anotiier in* 
stitntioB in the metropolis^ for the encouragement and display c^tbe fine, arts, 
which was so in^ratively called for by the abuses or mismaAagemeat at the 
Royal Academy^ has been received witib such prompt support, that we be- 
lieve the parent foundation has found it father difficult, in t)ie present in- 
stance, to collect sufficient materials to form what they might consider a 
tolerably respectable exhilntion. We cannot however help thinking that 
a very large portion of the specimens, which at present decorate the walk 
of the Academy, reflect but litde credit upon, the judgment of the hanging 
cammUtee, and, indeed, to speak plainly, are a perfect disgrace to the 
msotntion. 

Besides Ae general paucity of talent, out of one thousand and thirty- 
seven subjects, neariy six-bundredBxe portraits, mostly of persons unknown 
to the world ; and among the productions of fancy, thexe are but few gemS| 
certainly no brilliants ; we will mention ^e most striking. 

No. 30, " 'Hie Cherry-seller, a scene at Turvey, Bedfordshire, by W. 
CoUins, R.'A." is a pretty picture, and displays talent. No. 34, ^^ Abbe- 
ville — a Juggler e^diibiting his trick, by G. Jones, R. A. elact,^ in clever, 
but not equal to the preceding. No. 55, ^ Amndel.Oastle, ike seat of ^ 
Duke of Norfolk, by W. Daniel, R. A." is a very good picture, both ii> 
colouring and effect No. 72, ^^ Yieffr fiK»m the Park at AruiiMlel," by the 
same, is by no means so well coloured. No. 99, f' Sancho P<anfsa in the 
sfpaitment <^ the Duchess, by O. R. Leslie," is in many |>aiti extr0|ne]y 
clever. No. 1 10, ^ Smug^em offering ffun iG^oods hr sajb or ococeataaent," 
and No. 115, * Cottage Toilette, from Allan Ramsay's Gentle Shepherd, 
by D. Wilkie, R. A." are by no means equal to his former productions ; and 
No. 113^ '^ The Widow, by W.MuIready, R. A." is far from being a good 
picture, either in design or execution. No. 139, ** Distant View of the^ 
Marhatta Coonftry, from the Boa Ghaut between Boimbay and Fm^v^ 
with noilitary figures, by W. Westadl, A." exhibits v^ry e^(inior4iaary 
scenerj, and is very prettily pointed. No. 16D, ^' Roc^ieft^r kpm the S.iver 
below ^e Bridge, by A. W. CaHcott, R.A.'' is tolerah^y good ^j^oa ij^, 
wb(^e, but Umb middle gronnd of the pictmie is too misty for its d^taiM}e,% 
No« 1€1, ** Amorett delivered by Britomart from the apeU of Bnsyranio 
^Spenser's Fairy Queen), by H. FuseU, R. A." is Ae same sort of diiFty 
smear that we have been used to see &om this artist. Nkiu 18&, *' EjD^lid^^ 
TravcUers attacked by Banditti, on 4he tend to Raw^ b»etwe«» Gjaola and 
fottacina, by D. •D^hton,'* is a bold, weM-oonoeivBd subject, but the char 
t»cti»s are miSier coarsely drawn. No. 351, ^' Ste^ Coadi T^vieUers, by 
Rippingille,^ as fti? » design goes, is eBteeme^ good, but cetlainiy. is voiy 
itt«flfer6iytly painted. No. 263, ^ A Bi^daad Clan «8Coriing the Regar 
iia ^ Scotiend, by D. Digbton^'' is very flat nnd idingy. No. 385, ^' Lor4 
Psrtricflk lindesay of 'the fiyres, «nd Lord Wflliam Rutbiwn, oompettipg. 
Maxy, 'Queen of iScot^,* to sign her Abdicstion, by W. AlW/' has B<Mi»e 
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tolerable parted bat apcm the whole^ ib tame. No. 360^ ^ Sunset after a 
Storm, by F. Danby," u the most extraordiiiary picture in tlie coDectiaii ; 
such a pecaliar distributioB of black, blue, ' red, and yellow in streaks, cer- 
tainhr never was placed upon canvas before. 

No; 361, ^^ T^ Barrier and Village of Passey, near Paris, by tbe Rev. 
R. H. Lancaster," wonld have done great credit to a pvo^Msional ardst; as 
the production of an amateur, it is admirable. No. 375, '' View of the 
High Street, and Lawn Market, Edinburgh, by A. Naysmitfa," is, perhaps, 
one bf the best pictures in the Exhibition ; had the fore-ground been some- 
thing brighter, ^the effect would have been gready improved. 

l%ere are few other subjects, in the painting departmenl^ wortiiy of notke ; 
we, therefore, proceed to the Architectural :— -No. 844, '^ A. Geometrical 
Elevation of Part of one of the fronts of an Idea (an idea we hope it will sdways 
remain) for an Imperial Palace to be built in ten yean at £30QfiOO pet 
annum, by J. Gandy, A.'* This is one of the strangest ^-ompositions ever 
put together. No. 970, *^ Is a rough Cork Model of a Design for a Chnrch, 
by the same gentleman," in which there is certainly some novelty and good 
effect ; we object to Greek churches, but if they are to be buil<^ there are 
points about this design that may be desirably appropriated; we do not, 
however, mean to approve the detached steeple. No. 976, ^^A Monu- 
mental Device, by J. Bacon," is certainly not above mediocrily. No. 983, 
" A Bacchante asleep, in marble, by R. W. Sievier :" this is neariy as laxge 
as life, ^and is extremely beautiful ; we are really astonished at this young 
artbt ; scarcely has three years elapsed since he first took the chisel in hand, 
and we find him in very respectable competition with Chantrey. No. 1006, 
'' Statue of the late Dr. Cynl Jackson, Dean of Christ-Church:" No. 1008, 
'^ Statue of the late Countess of Liverpool :" No. .1010, ''Statue of the late 
James Watt, by F. Chantrey," we need only say are executed in his usual 
style of excellence. No. 1007, 'f Statue of the infant Son of J. Hope, Esq. 
by W. Behnes," is extremely pretty: and 1019, " The bust of Foaeli, 
in marble, by E. H. Baily, R. A." does mi;idi credit to the artist 



MR. PEBUNS'S STEAM OUN. 

The following short account of what led to the invention of the Steam Gun, 
. which is quite in its infancy, may not be uninteresting. 

'' Observino, while experimenting with the generator, that substances, 
whether metallic or otherwise, when they rose firom tiie bottom of die gene- 
rator through the tube of the stop-cock, w«re projected with great velocify ; 
the thought naturally struck me, that witk a properly constructed gon^ jmto- 
jectiles might be thrown with great power and economy. It also appeared 
jto me, that it would at once settie the important quertion respecting velo- 
city, as well as power, of high elastic steam. No .time was therefore lost in 
constructing a gun, and on the first experiment, my most sanguine hopes 
were realised, as musket-balls, at the rate of 240 per minnte, were prelected 
witii B'velodty equal to gimpowder. I dare not speculate on the conse- 

rnoes of this discovery, as I feel satisfied, that the power, economy, and 
plicity of this agent is such, that one projectile may be found sufficient 
to force any breach, or sink the lai^st ship, though it gives me great pleft> 
sure to hear the ojpinion so ofltien repeated, that this power will be to guB« 
powder, what that has been to the arrow. 
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"^ I have found that forty atmospheres' pressure is equal to gunpowder : viz. 
an ounce ball discharged against an iron target from a six-foot barrel about 
one-thirty-second part smaller than the ball^ was flattened to 2^ inches in 
diameter ; and at 45 atmospheres^ its blow against the target liquified *die 
lead. An ounce ball discharged from a musket with powder^ with tibe com* 
mon field charge, at the same distance, did not shew more eifect It is aea^ 
with great plausibility, that there must be some fallacy in this expertment^ 
foE as it takes from QOO to ]000 atmospheres' pressure to propel a ball wi^ 
proper effect with ppwder, it is asked how can it take but 40 or 50 atmoA- 
pheres of steam to do the same? Having the ftict before me, I think I can 
find the reason,- which I have no doubt is the same as that, why fulmittating 
powder, althpi^rh infinitely stronger than gunpowder, will not (diough it 
bursts die gun), throw the ball one-twentieth part se far, the power being 
too instaqtaneaus for projectiles ; gunpowder being less ao> gives greater 
eifect, although the mechanical pressure is mttch less. Sieom pwoer 
acting with constant pressure on the ball until it leaves the gun, in eon- 
sequence of the non^diminishing generation of it, is, I believe thebanse of 
the increased effect" 



THB HTSTORT OP THE DEAD. 

1 4 • 

Tbbse are the generations of the dead, 
A long, dark, drear, and melancholy race, 

Who with past times and ages long have fled, 
'Nor left on earth one solitary tiiace ! 

Hark ! thro' the peopled realms a voice proclaims, . 

'And to the living shall the sound be heard: — 
Behold, he comes ! in pestilence, in flames, 

In war, in ruin, and in deeds abhorred. 

He comes ! the world is qaiv'ring at his name, 
' He comes, with millions prostrate at his feet. 
All yield to him : the mighty sons of Fame, 
With unknown myriads, in his presence meet. 

Lo ! where the pomp of man is rushing by, 
Fleet as the winds that rock the billowy surge, 

This is the History of the Dead, that fly 
Where Death's imperious mandates onward urge. 

Talk not of pcnnp, ye heritors of earth, 

Ye gaudy mimics, fluttering for a day, 
To swell his grandeur ages had their birlli, 

And unborn millions shall attest his sway. 

Where are the mighty warriors of yore, 
Where the bright spirits that have struck the lyre? 

Where the adventurous legions, that once bore 
The Roman eagle, with a conq'ror's fire ? 

Where are the myriads that have seen the sun, 
Since first Death came, wHJl all his train of woe? 

Since Desolation's work was first begun. 
And mad Ambition roU'd in blood below ? 

All now lie mingled with their native dust, 

Of strcn^ and beau^ here no wrecks remain ; . 

Thou, too, if deem'd unmithful to thy trust, 
Shalt dwell for aye in bitter, nameless pain. 

Harold. 
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NAtlONAi; OALLSET. 

fhiRiim the pftst tnMith o«r attention has been npeatedly drawn to (he 
inlcrealin^ and valuable collection of paintings, recently patcfaa^d by iSbc 
ikatiDn ftt>m tiie execntora of the late Mr. Angentein, and now laid open to 
{labKe mapectlon in Pall Mall. The well4aiown pnrily of Mr. Angevrteitt's 
tante, and hid good foitnne in having redeemed from tlie obscurity of a 
Ibnign country some of the most precious treasores of genius, had long 
ealablished the celebrity of his Picture Gallery among the lovers of Ae 
Bfts ; \nA notwithstan<Mng the liberality of that gendeman's mind allowed 
the leadiest access to his collection, we ours^ves had never taken an op* 
pottimity of visiting it: it did not come under the public view in any riiape 
«**it farmed one oidy 4if the numerous rieh piivi^ coHections which the 
taste fuid individual spirit of some of our ^stingnished countrymen have 
brought tether in England, and we forbore to notice it, and many others 
vnder iriin&r dicumstances, from a feeliug of vain regret that dus country, 
vast as is its wealth and unbounded its public spirit, snoidd possess no one 
public establishment connected with tjfe arts and sciences, at all worthy of 
the genius and character of its inhabitants : and from this sweeping, but not 
indiscriminate censure, we do not except even the British Museum ; for the 
lustie shed on that collection by the Elgin Marbles, and its Library, we 
think insufficient to redeem it from the character ef a mero ^jumbling heap 
of auld nick-nackets.'* We repeat that we felt deep regret on this subject 
The paintings of what are called the dd masters are among the noblest mo- 
numents of human art; ai]id we have always thought it above all things 
desirable that the opportunity of seeing them should be universally ex- 
tended; for by showing what has been done by<patient and humble genius, 
they point out what may be done again » and are thns at once the incen- 
tives and the guides to future ^jcellence. 

Until lately, however, they have in too many instances been guarded 
from view, with the most jealous rigidity; and the circle of the mighty ma- 
gicians has been contracted, and their influence lessened by this monopoly, 
though En^and is pe):haps richer in genuine original paintings, than any 
other country in Europe. The first step, however, (for we would fain con- 
nder it merely ^fint step) is now taken to remedy this <}vil : we were sur- 
prised that our government «Uowed the magnifioent Houghton Collection 
to be purchased by the Emperor of Russia, and ft was with no ordinary 
interest, therefore, that we received the gratifying information that the pur- 
chase of Mr. Angerstein's small, but select gallery, had been made, and at 
the comparatively low price of fi% thousand pounds. We congratulate 
the nadon on this measure, as cm auspicious pcoof of the gnawing discern- 
ment -and good taste of thote who are charged with the administration of 
public affiurs ; we believe that we aie indebted lof it more knmediately to 
th6 express wish of his Majesty, and that the suggestion originated with that 
munificent patron of the arts. Sir Chailes Long } and we do think that in 
{utnre ages, when this institotion shall be as distinguished for the number as for 
the quaUiy of the paintings it contains^ and when our own artists shall pro- 
duce pictures vi^rtny of being ranked with those of the eider schools ;^-we 
do thmk, we say, thatthe<eiteblishMeRt.of die NatimtdGdUenf viriU then 
feflect ipjDXtt honour on the reign of George the Fourth, «nd the nineteenth 
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centuiy^ than even 0ie long and splendid trdn of iriuinplis teimintited by 
the crowning glory of Waterloo. 

We hope that diere are those among our nobility and gentry who will 
be disposed to mingle their names in the immortality of this measure, and 
by contributing to 3ie treasures of the National Gallery, establish for them- 
sdves claims to the eternal gratitude of the country. The valuable c6lleo- 
tions of the Duchess of Dorset, the Marquess of Stafford, EkffJ Grosvenor, 
Mr. Miles, M. P., Mr. Latnbton, M. P,, kc. &c. even if added to the Na- 
tional Gallery, would still be as muoh tte property of iheae distinguished 
individuals as at present ; whibt the advantages resulting to the aits, and 
the enhancement of the honor and character of the nation wotdd, be incal- 
culable. The effect of such numerous and varied perfections collected in 
one focus, and their diligent study^ with the facilities which we are certain 
the libendity of the trustees would afford, we flatter ourselves would in a 
few years enable us to visit the annual exhibitions of our Academy without 
feeling the blush of shame on our cheeks, that we should be Englishmen, 
or that such should be the productions of the collective talent of English 
artists. We must say that (with eccanonally an exception) these are the 
only feelings excited in our bosom ; find if we do continue to visit Somerset 
House, it is more from an habitual compliance with, the fashion of the day, 
than iirom any lingering hope of having the pleasure to observe the indica- 
tion of dawning genius, or to record any striking or essential advancement 
of the arts. 

But we are wdndering fK>m our palb, and in fact have been led into so 
many reflections on this to us most interesting subject, that we find with 
regret that we have not left oaitttlves space for a detailed notice of the 
eight-and-thirty paintings which grace the Natiotial Gallery. 



MR. OVnSti, OF LANARK. 

Mr. Owen's objections to Christianity, and New View of Society and Edu- 
cation, refuted by a plain statement of facts, with a hint to Mr. Hamilton, 
of Dalziel, by the Rev. John Alton. Baldwin, Cradock, atid Joy, London ; 
James Robertson and Go. EdinburgL 

Our attention has been directed by the Scottish Newspapers, to a curious 
Work on Mr. Owen's objections to Christianity and New Views of Society 
and Education, by the Rev. John Aiton. Much as had formerly been writ-^ 
ten on this subject, the author has strudL out qliite a new course, and in 
doing so he has certainly produced the most able refutation of Owenisju 
which has yet appeared. While Mr. 0wen*s former antagonists have con-« 
fined themselves to abstraei reaimUngf Mr. Aiton has taken him up upon 
matters of fact. He has shewb^ that Mr. Owen's WcntIcb at New Lanark,, 
were better conducted by his predecessor, Mr. Dale, and that other cotton 
factories in Scotland, are at this hour better managed than that of Mr^ 
Owen. He has also answered Mr. Owen's objections in an able and most 
triumphant manner. The whole work is written with candour and moder^ 
ation, and displays talents and attainments of no ordinary kind. The work 
is dedicated to Mr, Justice Park;, Mr. Justice Bailey, and Mr. Wilberfonpf ^ 
M. P, 
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THE ANTIDOTE FOR SORROW. 



To 



Come, tell me thy sorrow, yoang stranger, 

Wfav springs the sad tear to thine eye ? 
^hy from thy companions a ranger, 

Dost thou steal forth unnoticed to sigfa ? 
Why, flying from pleasure and gladness, 

Dost thou wander thus lonely to mourn ? 
Come, tell me, Oh ! stranger, the sadness 

With which thy young Irasom is torn. 



Have the clouds of misfortune o^ershaded, 

Thus early, thy life's rising day ? 
Have the sun-beams of pleasore all faded, 

That promised to briffhten thy way? 
Has the friend of thy Eosom betray'd thee. 

And does thy proud heart overflow ? 
Come, tell me what sorrow hath made thee 

Thus early acquainted with woe. 



Does some long-cherishM maiden deceive thee ? 

Are love's fairy visions overthrown ? 
Does she smile on another, and leave thee, 

To monrn o'er her falsehood alone? 
Ah ! stranger, such sorrows are common, 

They're the theme of the minstrel's sad song ; 
He has wept o'er the falsehood of woman. 

Whose spells have beguil'd him too long. 



And friendship's a soft budding flow'ret. 

That blows m the sun's gleaming ray ; 
While the bright smiles of Fortune embow'r it. 

Its blossoms spring thick in our way. 
'Tis a lovely exotic,, jnst filling 

The vase of the heart for a time, 
life's storms for the buds are too chilling, 

And it pines for a tenderer clime. 

Ah ! think not, youns stranger, that sorrow 

Has only been pkurd to thy share : 
Look forth in the world, and there borrow 

A solace to soften thy care. 
There is some share of anguish oppressing 

The happiest mortal thou'lt see : 
Then with gratitude number each blessing, 

That Nature has shed upon thee I 

« * « • * 
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ntKDBRICC AND MARIA. 

A Fiction. 

In Uk delightful village of — Ksided Mt. and Mrs. B— . They had euly 
united their earthly and seonlar destinies, and had long enjoyed the hap|»; 
neaa of conjugal lo?e. attended by that heart-felt felicity which can only be 
realized and experienced by 'two hearts in anion.' Each shared the other's 
cares and anxieties, and endeavoured to extract a gem from every thorn 
with which their padi had been surrounded ; and they unitedly culled all 
the sweets of lije that an to be gathered, while we pass through the present 
ilate of existeDce. And what is comparable to tiiis reciprocal hiqipiness — 
what can compensate the want of this union ? There exists such a mutual 
dependence between the sexes, so much in the one to balaAce the defiuencies 
of the other ; so much in the female of love, of sofhiess, and all indescrib- 
thle snsceptibitities, to soften, to melt, and to moderate the austerity and 
moroseness of the man. It is to be regretted that this obvious fact should 
be donbted by too many of the ' lords of the creation : ' they certainly do 
Dot recollect the origin^ design of the Creator, that there should ever exist 
^ close anion and a marked dependence npon each other. BeautifuUy and 
justly has a living poet said — 

IS a wild; 



Maria, an only dan^tei, was the fruit of die union of Mr. and Mrs. B. 
In this young lady were centered their highest hopes and their future feli' 
^ty. Postered and educated under their guardianship — caressed and be- 
loved, as BOBie ptedoua bocn of Profideace, — they viewed her as a source 
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of perpetual pleasure, moderated (as indeed it was^by the most tender care, 
and by continued anxieties; She had attained ner nineteenth year ; and 
her parents seemed to recognisa in her character, a coacentraiion of love- 
liness, of amiability, adorned by great mental acquirements. Her personal 
attractions were not les^ interesting. Her form was pecidiarly captivating; 
rather higher thap the middle stature^ possessing all the symmetry of her 
sex. Her eye beamed with animation and beanfy ; her fc^atares were at 
once enthusiastic and impressive ; in whatever sphere she moved, in what- 
ever company she appeared, her influence and example were fl^ and ac- 
knowledged. What eye could be iaseasiUe to susfa otiams? What 
feelings could withstand the oaj>tivalionjB of saph a lovely fonn? What 
heart, what sennbiUty, could resist sadi winning sweetne«%.sttch innocent 
loveliness? 

Maria accompanied her mo<her to a social fete ; and here she firat be- 
held the youth who was to create for her an ideid worid of bliss. 'On this 
visit, she felt herself awakened to a disposition of sensibility, wl^ich she 
had thought of before, but had never feU^ Here, adorned by all the- na- 
tive grace of early manhood, was Frederick H — ; be sparkled at the 
dance — he cheered by his doquence the nioments of pleasure^— his eye 
caught that of Maria, and each felt the fcnrce of personal attractions. 
They spoke not now of love ; but the fiery glances of thek ey«s, ^ mu- 
tual expression of ddight, the emanations, of tenderness that cannot be 
described, all united simultaneously to inflame their afiecti^ms, which obvi- 
ously i^ceived vigour frqn the cordiality of tlwt recipient. Love by de- 
grees seized their tender hearts, and held both in delightful captivity. 

As Maria was the idol of this neigU>o|trhood, the beauty and ornament 
of her species, Frederick also was the respecteble representative of the 
pastille excellence of his progejutots ; as her anind embodied the biriBiant, 
4bec)^nteniplative,aad the inlerec|ti«^^-*HBO the aiental faculties rfPre d w ick 
were fully matured and inteli^ctnt If ker diapositipii waa <M«ha ajmI ipea- 
^, he alao possesaed the di^mty and aftfldness et one^ who had b«oii|^ aH 
the anhaUowed^ unruly passions of his bosom a«c|er Hhp ixMWbrQl <if raaoan 
Had principle* 

With these «imilaiities and view«^ they became mops imd m«pa devot^ 
•edly attached to each o^r. Thciy frefueatly ijmv&sB^d the «^ae«ii| fiddd 
la diJightfid conmuaioia and intercourae. In Fredmek's ^ompaay, m4 
iwfaenhaiigiBgi^pioii Ilia arm, Maria beheld (mere alteativ^iy than jever) ^ 
vich beauty ^f natace ; she pert^eivod a obarm in er&ty bvee^» a richaeas 
ia every Ibwer, a fdeasure unntt^rai^ in every description ^Mt her Re^ 
•deride gave. An ancient oak now bears the charapters ^ Marian" gmved 
there by a hand deady associated wHt her. Every sentaneataif deKght 
and love was awakened wh^ sheinvoiaotarily glaaeed at his c o aBll e nam>c> 
nad a sinular sentiment and fediag firoae hi ti^ mind of Frodeadb. 

Frederick's father was a merchant — shrewd, apecwlativie, and native. 
Crold was his idol ; and to that shrine he fervently bowed. He had con- 
siderable property -ita HoilaBd ; and it was aath the graatest difficulty, that 
about six months -after ithe commettcefmeirt of fVederiek'a attachment to 
Maria, Mr. H. prevailed on him to leave his native country, and to pass 
<Mierto the continent, to form antangemeats, and aaperinlendhia foni^ 
•eoanections. 

Oatha ffAi of July, Frederiqk was to leave Ungland*; it had been ar* 
■anged that the day tefore his dqiartase dioaUL ^ speat widi Marial It 
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Wafl his earnest wish to offer his haind^ his heart.'^ all for her acceptance^ 
and to gain a confirmation of his wishes ; for Bke all lovers^ he was suspi^ 
cioos and jealous. A rival he thought might appear; an antagonist might 
influence — it was necessary^ he thought^ permanendy to secure, by some 
trae, although nominal signature, the object of his afiections. 



-Yes, although 



The noble miod is ever prene to truRt, 

Yet love wiHi fbnd anxlely Is jem'dy 

And timid tenderness is oft unjust ; 

The coldness which it dreads too prompt to find, 

And torture the too susceptible mind. 

Hence rose a gloma whicfa oft o'er Frederick stole, 

Lest she he loved^ unmindful or unkind, 

Should careless sUght affection's soft control, 

Or he, long absent, lose his influence o'er her soul. 

The 5di of Jvlj was a memoraUe day. Thc^ sun <i^ffiised its radiance* 
all around ; the sky was serene, the atmosphere pure and exhilarating;' the 
beantiea of nature seeaaed to have attained their clii^ax ; and every thing 
was iovdy and delightful. Frederick, revofving in his 'mind anticipated 
l^easum, had i«ached the village of — -^ on his horse, before he imagined 
he had proceeded half-way* He soon recognised <he smiles of his Mai-ia^ 
who was at the window, expecting his arrival ; when the greeting kiss from 
her and her mother cordially welcomed him into the house. 

Both Frederick and Maria had anticipated this day with the most pleas- 
ing associations, with feelings of deli]ght, as well as tremulous anxiety ; the 
former sensation arising from the fehcify of mutual endearments, and the 
latter from the idea of an approaching separation. Their walks through 
the woods and the parks were therefore attended at the same time with an 
appearance of happy realization, and with a sensitive feeling towards the 
flft^re. They wisely, however, allowed the present enjoyment to prepon- 
derate, and, as far as possible, let the fiiture be disregarded. The season, too, 
the ficene, and the air, were all favourable to tenderness and sentiment 
Never had Frederick seen Maria so lovely, so attractive. Love appeared the 
very essence and soul of her beauty ; a genuine emotion emanating from^ 
every look, from every smile, and diffiising a «oit of spiritual loveyness 
around her form. 

When pleasure sparkles m the cup t>f you1li> 

And the gay hours on downy wings advance ; 

Oh ! then 'tis sweet to hear the lip of truth 

Breath the soft vows of love ; sweet to entrance 

The raptured soul by intermingled glance 

Of mutual bliss ; sweet amid roseate bowers, 

Led by the hand of love, to weave the dance^ 

Or unmolested crop life's fairy flowery 

Or bask in joy's bnght sun, thro' cahn unclouded hours. 

" Ah, my love !" (uttered Frederick, perceiving a sigh heav^ from her 
bosom,) ''do not doubt my return to complete our he^piness, by an indis- 
soluble union at the altar! He who has the winds «nd 0ff& waves under 
his control, will surely vouchsafe my speedy retrogression. Doubt not, my 
dear: alW ifte again to avow that nothing bat the ^nUire acliJio#)^%e- 
nittit of y<mr affections as my own, wiU coraforl;, w31 sustain tne in my 
absence, and nothing but the assurance that I am the lord of your heart wiQ 
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* * 

support roe under the varied conflicts of this life.^ To this sincere avowal 
of his feelings Maria yielded her entire acquiescenoe. In thejsipile v^hich 
mingled with her confession— the faint resistance with which sfaie suffered him 
to clasp her to his bosom^ in a lover's innocent^ though ardent embrace — in 
the expressive charms of her lovely countenance^ — ^in all these pleasing in- 
timations^ Frederick easily read her gratified acceptance of his vows. 

Ohy ¥rho the exquisite delight can tell^ 
The joy such mutual Qonfideuce hnparts; 
Or who can paint the charm unspeakable, 
Which links in tender bonds two faithful hearts ? 

TTie remainii^ part of the day was spent in a n^hemtion of their attach- 
ment; . and every adventitious circumstance conspired to aid the fascination 
on both sides. At the dance, by the harp^ in company^ and in hilarity, their 
delight was most exquisite^ and seemed by its force and 'attraction severely 
to embittear the hour of partings and to cement them more closely to each 
odier. 

Time passes svidflly with the happy — ^the clouds seemed to break for day, 
when at length <hey were separated. Frederick repaired to his home ; 
Maria to her chamber; but both sought repose in vain. Mar£a> quite hap- 
py in the idea of her present engagement^ sat very like a nnser, to ooont, 
to ruminate over her store of happiness^ and to luxuriate in -her weakh of 
bliss. 

Enough has heaven ordain'd of good below. 
To tempt our tarriance in this lov'd retreat ; 
Enough has heaven design'd of ill below, 
To make us languish for a happier seat. 

Maria» whilst she was thus happy, coi4d not help picturing to her agitated 
imagination the mighty ocean, its (&ngers and its terrprs. She thought he 
was straggling with contending elements, and, fancied that he might never 
return. She became discoippo^ed and restless ; but resolved to raise up 
her mind with the hope of frequency hearing ftom her lover, and to reflect 
upon the proceedings of this evening as one most dear in tender associations. 
--^Frederick, although he had secured (as he thought) the &xr object c^ his 
love, was far from being tranquil. The extent of his commission, the un- 
certain duration of his absence, and the fatigues to which he might be ex- 
posed, precluded the refreshment of sleep,* which the activities of the day, 
and the exhaustion of nature, demanded. 

The day appeared, and foimd him unrefreshed. There was iio alterna- 
tive. This was the tnoming of his departure. The boat on the beach was 
waiting his arrival ; the, saib were ready to be unfurled> and every prepa- 
ration viras finished. The kiss firom his mother seemed to linger on his lips ; 
he s^hed, and thought of his Marifi, and^ very reluctantly obeyed tiie wish 
of the captain; that no time might be loAt. The boat mbved^, and with 
it the tears and sighs of Frederick. - • ., 

» 

There's something awful in the word adieu, 

When breath'd to those we love so true; » 

Frederick, in the vessel, found himself dull and lonely. He k^ Idmself 
amoi^ strangers; and he dissipated' the monotonous' im^^iiiit; trn^ <^oem 
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of the voyage, by writing letters and poetical essays, dedicated to Us dear 

Maria. 

When distant far from thcjse we love, 

Is there a charm the heart can fetter f 
When months roll on, and still we rove, 

Is there a cure ? O ye» — k Letter^ 

At the expiration of thi^e months, two packets Were received, one ad- 
dressed ia . Maria, and the other to his father. The former contained his 
mental exercises, and spoke of unalienated affection, unmoved fidelity, and 
the intensity of his love. ^ Yes, my dear^ (said he, in one of his letters), the 
vivid pleasure that I often realize on reviewing the pleasing scenes and in- 
terviews we had together, whilst in my native country — when 



I did look 



Into thine eyes and on thy cheek, and took 

A draught of love ; for the thought did ever cull 

Some fancied charm, thou wast so beau^fuV-^ 

is more sweetly felt than described ; and E^ould we never see each other on 
this side of the undrawn veil of eternity, may it be our hs^ppiness ultimately 
to experience the full fruition of eternal joy in heaven ! 

' Adien> adieu I 

• F«lEt)lCltlCK/ 

The c6inmtfmcati6ni^ to tiis father were limited chi^^ to businesisi and 
purchases. 

Most of what Frederick had written accorded exactly with the Pnsht^ of 
the old gentleman ; but, contrary to his son's wishes, he replied by giving 
renewed directions, and requested that he would prolong his stay for ft coti- 
siderable time, in order to caity itiore effectually his schemes info execu- 
tion, and more particularly to consolidate his foreign property. Maria in- 
dosed her answer, itnd some pil&sents to hef lover, in tiie same packet 

Frederick had waited, in anxious expectation, the arrivad of a parcfel 
from England ; and, ai^ he wai^ sitting solitary at breakfast one morning, 
the above packet was pnesented^ It seetned to infuse new life into his veids* 
He impatiently tore open the seal, and was glad to fae^ that Mdria was 
Well, quite well. She ftlso sent him several litQe sitticles, which shef wished 
him to view as pledges of her supreme regard : they consisted chiefly of a 
box, beautifully painted aifd decotated on the exterior, and a portmit of fa^- 
self, taken since his departure, and inclosed in a silver case, the produc- 
tion of her own ingenuity, and made by her own fair h^nds. These proofs 
of love for a time made him happy. But when he read his father's letter^ 
he was mortified to find him unyielding to die idea of his return. He loved 
his native country, and still more the dear object that inhabited it Maria 
was indeed the illumined polar star, to which all his thoughts, ktl his wbhes 
pointed ; and to continue in exile for box years without seeing her, which 
his father seemed to require, was more than he could bear. 

Months rolled on in this manner ; and Frederick attended to business 
with reluctance — with less diligence. Intense thought preyed upon his 
i^irits: it paralysed his exertions ; and, together with the inclemency of the 
climate, and the influence of separation from friends, he gradually declined 
into a consumption. The complaint baffled the aid of medicine ; and he at 

Vol. I. 28,— Fottrf A Edit. • 2 F 
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lengdi fell a victbn tp difleasb, when 'he hadioufcely. completed lu# Ivrenty- 
third year. 

Not long before his demise^ he addressed a laconic letter to Maria ; it 
was as follows ; — 

' My dear. Maria^ 

' You will be surprised and grieved when you read ihe contents of tiiis. 
It is written with a hand trembling in death }' its writer may^ before, it 
reaches you^ be an inhabitiiht of the grave. My affliction and disorder 
have entirely frustrated the efforts of the faculty : my person is quite reduced^ 
exhausted, and emaciated : I feel one regret — that my pillow has not been 
soothed, my mind comforted, by having you daily at my bed-side. I think I 
should have died more serenely, when perceiving your smiles still attending 
me. I wish I could write more — I am worn out by this exertion — my love 
only moves the pen. When you are a^le to sustain the trial, communi- * 
cate the particulars of this to my parents ; and believe me, I am your's, and 
youf 's alone, even in the * ranks of d^atii.* 

* Frederick.' 

• % 

' The inteUigenoe of his melancholy fate excited the keenest regret His 
mother felt the loss severely and'tenderiy ; his lather regretted the inflexibi- 
lity of his own mind* But Maria was most acutely pained; nothing was 
comparable to her distress. She had centred all ideas of happiness on 
Frederick — in him she seemed * to live, and move, and have her being.' It is 
no wonder, that she suffered so much — nothing in fact, after this doleful 
letter reached her, could alleviate her sufferings. She fell into a kind 
of mental despair, and sometimes into a paroxysm of angnishv For months, 
she was delinous. At the returns of her lucid moments, when she partially 
recovered her physical animation, she would walk over tiie frequented paths 
that she had previously trodden with her Frederick, and she would recall 
to her memory his manly, yet affectionate image, and trace, in her agitated 
imagination, the lineaments of his countenance, his smile, his pleasing ac- 
cents, and his tenderness. 

We cannot boast the .descriptive talente of some of our contemporaries, 
or we might here enter into all the feelings, sensibilities, and changes, that 
Maria endured, while she passed through the varied gradations of a decline ; 
bat, as this might not be sufficiently interesting to our readers, we must 
close this sketeh by adding, that the thought tluit Frederick had remained 
faithful to his vows brought to her mind habitoal consolation. Society af- 
forded her no solace ; it ^onVeyed to her none of the delightful associations 
that are more sweedy felt, more tenderly realized^ in other cases than de- 
scription can pourtray. A continued and insuperable langour preyed upon 
her spirits, subsequently, however, amidst the darkness and dreariness of 
a sick chamber, she learned to derive her only comfort from the river 
that maketh glad the city of God. — Bete she was encouraged by hope — 
here she viras supremely blessed — ^and aUter experiencing &e sufficiency of 
this blessedness, she passed the vale of death, cheered amidst it gloom with 
the consolations which are afforded by vital Christianity to its ftuthful pro- 
fessors. 

Early, bright, transient, chaste as moraing dew, 
She sparkled, was exhal'd, and went to heaven. 
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Numbers f<^owed her remaina to die grave. They regretted they oodd 
not restore.life to a creature so lovely. Her monnment has freqaendy wit- 
nessed a silent meditation similar to the following: Ah^ she is gone ! She 
who wa&like the stately cedar — tall and majestic; fMitting forth her tender 
branches, and blooming divinely fair> the most fragrant flower of intellec- 
tnal excellence.* But the rough andpnming hand of death nipped the early 
bloom^ blighted the tender shoot^ and hurled the lovely plant frpm its 
pioud pre-eminence ; or (should it not rather be said ?) transplanted it from 
the ungenial cfime of the present world to the garden of Gqd, to bloom 
with unfading beauty^ and^ under die more genial influence of. eternal suoi 
mature the golden tree. 

w. c. w: 



ADDRESS TO A ]5N0W-DR0P. 

No sorrow sore can touch thy heart, 
O'er forms like thine no woes prevail ; 
Why then recUnes thy bcAuteous head, 
.Ajid why art thou to pale ? 

Alas ! I err, and thou maVst feel 
The griefr, which human bosoms know : 
To fancy's eye indeed thou seem'st 
To ^ip the dew of woe. 

I fbridly dibiight (^0 did not think ?) 
That sorrow was unknown to thee. 
Yes why f Who knows not that this world ' . 
^s full of misery? , 

Fajn Would I know thy canse of grief ^ 
Fain would I hear thy heavy tale : 
No common anguish wrings thy soul. 
Thou art So wondrous pale f 

Perhaps thou hadst some faVrite flow'rj 
That grew enamoured at thy slde,-^ 
Swept by the chiUiaf.wiBdSy ir drooped,' 
ItwiUiered, and it diec|. ' t 

AtfttMstedb hy some gandiei flower, . ! '. 
Perhaps It scorned thy modest state, '; * , - 
Flew to some blossc^ns of high birth, 
And left thee desolate. 

Ifit be thus; thou well maystmoum i, ' 
I-kHoW What'pangs thy heart assail ; 
Severer woe th6a need'st not fear, 
I wcmd^.iHxt thpn'rt pale. 

lionc hase. I sti^eped my. couoh in jtears. 
And still tfind^o end of grief; 
Poor flbnv*!*, deserted as ire are, . 
'Tk death must bring relief. 

And there I envy thee ; for thou 

Wilt finish soon thy sad career. 

While I, perhaps, may Ihiger onj ; , . ^^^^f., 

Through many a tedious year. , > t 

Oh! Mary, if these hapless lines 
Should catch by chance thy Careless eye, 
Thon'lt learn T cannot cease to love, 

Thoagh, Mary, I can die ! 

2 F 2 



^ * 
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RE^OAUNTLET, 

By the Author of ^ Waverley." Hurst, Robinson^ and Co. London. 
Archibald Constable and Co. Edinburgh, 

Br the extract we have given from the above work, page 409, our readers 
will be qualified to form a tnie estimate of the ^ Great Unknown." The 
following is a hasty sketch of the plot, which is not without considerable 
intricacy, and is ehiefly told through the medium of an epistolary corres- 
pondence. 
' The first volume consists entirely of a correspondence between die two 
younger heroes of the tale — Darsie Latimer, and Alan Fairford. The lat- 
ter is the son of Sanders Fairford, a Scotch lawyer, the guardian of Darsie. 

The two youths had been brought up together at school knd college, and 
were connected by a friendship of a more than ordinary warmth. Alan, 
however, is a severe student, and Darsie a wild and extravagant, but warm- 
hearted, honest youth. He is ignorant of his par^nts^ and the thought of 
his loneliness in the world flingsy- at tiBses, a^ jutde of melancholy over his 
character, which constitutes laa principid claim txr the sympathy of die 
reader. 

On the shores of the Solway^ he passes by the fide of the Laird of the 
Lochs, and is supposed by die nei^bours to be the leader of a powerful 
gang of smi^^gling fishermen ; but a dim cloud of mystery hangs over him 
and his pursuits. 

Every thing, however, is mystery that relates to Darsie. A young, fair, 
elegant lady, calling herself ^ Green Mande," visits Fairford, to interest him 
in behdf of biff friend Darsie, who is in some peril, from his proximity to 
England, (at Solway) he having been cautioned not to trust himself in that 
country. We cannot spare time to note any of the litde adventures of Dar- 
sie, in Dnmfiie^liire, which afier all are very uninteresting and protracted. 
A bHnd fiddler tells tma a story whicb turns upon the Ibrtones of the Red- 
gaondets, who were leading Jacobites during the vrara of the Pretender. — 
Notwithstanding the coimection between the story and the Redganndet 
family, they are bat di^tty and nmnterestingly iatroduoed. At Brockenbum 
— die residence of the stranger— Darsie sees die Green-manded lady, and 
is take^ with her beauty and youth. In the meantune old Sanders Fakford 
is desiipwi that his son Alan should become a great lawyer. In thia aU his 
hopes are centred. Alan makea his naides speech, din^ys very considerable 
talents, and excites a strong interest in his &vowr. In the midst of his reply, 
he reads, by mistake — a letter which contuns die news of Daraie's capti- 
vity, and possible murder, by die Solway fishermen. Alan rushes suddnily 
out of court, and leaves Edinburgh in search of his missing finend. We are 
BOW famished with the journal of Darsie, containing the detaib of an en- 
opunter with the fishermen, and his inqprisonment. The leader of diis band of 
amoggieiB waa the same mysterious stranger, la his house, he is confined 
under 4hi.pDet^ of insanity, and during diat period he writes his jomnaL 
From an exannation before a silly magbtrate, it appears diat die stranger 
is the Herries of Birvenswork, mentioned in Young Fairford's letter, and 
from subsequent conversations, it is made equally cl^ar that he is one of the 
lairds of Redgaundet, and a relative of Darsie. Fairford's researches afler 

friend approximate to something like success, and he catches some oc- 
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caaioiial gleaoM of informatumrespecltng Bedgaundet *He is iutroduced 
to smugglera^ and Jacobites, and visits Cumbeiland in search of Darsie, 
who is mixed up in the schemes of Redgaundet He finds that the Green- 
mantled Lady b his only sister Libas^ and that he himself is the heir to the 
tide and estates of die family. We ^ust not interrupt our analysis, or we 
would give a passage from die narrative of Lilias, reie^cting her conduct 
at the coronation of George II. 

Redgaundet endeavours to mix up Darsie (now Sir Ardiur) in his pro- 
jects of rebellion, though in vain. He is presented to Charles £dward, whof 
had arrived in England on the invitation of some of his old partisans ; but 
the attempt to excite a new insurrection is abortive. The Pretender quits 
England, and Redgaundet goes with him. Sir Arthur attaches himself to 
the house of Hanover ; lus sister marries Alan Fidrford^ and with dus the 
story ends. 

Our opinion of Redgaundet, is not one that the audior need be proud 
of; we need not look at the tide pi^e to be informed it is by the audior of 
Waverley, for it bears within sufficient testimony; but those brilliant and. 
glowing descriptions— ^nei^tic sentiments— graphic delineations of charac- 
ter — and dramatic effect, that generally distinginsh the Scotch Novels, do 
not chajracterize the last. Redgaundet treads on the heels of St. Ronan's 
Well, not only in regard to the space of time that has elapsed between the 
two, but also in regard to merit. Need we express any further opinion ? if 
we must, it is, that we hold it no higher regard than Peter Pindar's razors, 
which were ^made to sell." The work is evidendy intended more for the 
Booksellers, than the public : but however, from the small interest it hae^ 
excited, we believe all parties concerned in its publication will find, that it 
is even in the power of him who possesses the highest share of reputation to 
lose it, and that however great a favourite author may be with the world, 
his mistress will be found too capricious for him to relax his endeavours, to 
secure her permanent regard. 



DEAN SWIFT. 

Dean Swift being once upon a journey, attended by a servant, they put 
up at an inn, where they lodged all night In the morning the Dean called 
for his boots ; the servant immediately took them to him z when the Dean 
saw them — ^"How is this, Tom," says he, ^ my boots are not cleaned?** 
^No, sir," replied Tom — ^^as you are going to ride, I thought they would 
soon be dirty again." — •" Very well ; go and get the horses ready." The 
servant obeyed his orders, and in the mean time the Dean desired the land- 
lord to let him have no breakfasts When Tom returned, the Dean asked if 
the horses were ready? — ^ Yes, sir." " Go and bring them out then."— * I 
have not had my breakfast yet, sir."-— ^ Oh ! no matter for that ; if you had 
it, you soon would be hunfi^ry again." — ^They then mounted and rode off: 
as they rode, the Dean pulled a book out of his pocket, and fell to reading. 
A gendeman met them, and seeing the Dean reading, was not willing to 
disturb him, but passed by till he met the servant ^ Who is that gende- 
man?* said he.—* ?Tis my master, sir." — ^^l know diat, you blockhead— 
but where are you going?" '* To heaven, sir.** — '^How do you know that?" 
'^ Because I am fasting, and my master is praying ; so I think we are in the* 
right road to that place." 
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A)me AcdouKT of the Lin of tke ht^ ^Gilbert EiutLE, llio. Wrillfti 
by biiiiself. I^ndoh, 1834. C. Kniglit, 8vo. 

Tats fictitious story may be told in a few words. GSbevt Earie fiJIs m 
love with a beaniiiid and accoin[^li8hed lady : Hiat lady is tiie wife of ano- 
dic^ : ber husband is ignorant and brutal : she hates him^ and lores tiie 
hero of tfie tale : 1)ieir love is first pktonic; and then practical; a month 
aftefwards the busbapd £es^ and mtfrriage legitimates tiieir passion ; their 
anticipatioq of the legal period^ however^ and the memory of their montii 

* of sinning^ rendisrs them wretched : idihe dies of a decline^ and he lives the 
victim of remorse. — Over the whole tale are spread a morbid sensibility, 
with which we cannot sympadiize, and a miserable gloom, which renders 
the perusal of the work painful' to the reHader. There is something even 
whimsical, and absurd in tiie distress of the lovers being caused cmj by 
their mistake as to time, anil in.theiir sin or their sanictity depending so 
much on a mere di^erence of dUte. As the work is nevertheless pretty 
Wen written, baleing the. afiecfation of French phrases, we extract its more 
interesting passages. 

" The room was very crowded; it was amusicklparty, but I chanced to 
arrive just at. the termination of a song, so that some short time passed in 
that general hum of conversatioh which commonly intervenes between the 
pieces of 'music at a concert But of a sudden, there was an endeavour 
to obtain' silence— some one was going to sing. ' I wa(s engaged in conver- 
sation^ and (Kd not pay omch attention to the prelude, which was played on 
a harp. .It wtm a simple air, just played over, as it seemed, to give the 
kiy to the singet, and to i^ccord.the instrument to' die voice; but, as I have 
said, I continued ii\y conversation, hee£&ig it but fittie. I hUppened to be 
speaking on some subject that interested me ; and i continued talking ear- 
nestiy, b«!it par tieiueanee, in a low tone of voice, wheki tiie singer began. 
I stopped instantly ; the most perfect silence by tfiis time reigned in the 
room, and gave fuJl efiect to ti>e notes of a voice, clearer, fuller, and fiur, ht 
more sweet, than any I had ever heard. The song^ was of that style which 
may be termed pensive gaiety ; which may be supposed to speak die feel- 
in|« of one naturally joyous and buoyant, but saddened by the visitation of 
eftny sorrow. The nnger gaVe^ — what is so rare— the words of tiie song 
witib thd Utmost distinctness; and they wereuttereld with a ibruth of feding 
and expression Which, added to the wild, simple, and beautiful air to v«rfaich 
they were breathed, sank to my very soul. Tnere was, however, no pth 

• rode of .feeling-^none of that displayed and spurious sensibility which so 
often reigns in the atmosphere of piano-fortes. The song was of a tender 
and regretful .cast, a^d it was given as if the singer understood and felt it 

^ —no more. I stood motionless; my ears were drinking in the sweetest 

and moi^t touching sounds I had ever heard, and I scarcefy allowed myself 
to breathe, lest 1 might impede &e slightest note reaching me. Hy 
delight in iM^c bad always been something passionate — ^not scientific^ ela- 
borate, complex music^ which means nothing, and feels nothing* and 
makes notbinff un3^ll|tpod and felt^ — but music such as this, where poetiy 
and sound join theiniWe^test and strongest powers, to. enchant the senses, 
and enthrafi the sou]. 

I was so engrossed while the song 'lasted, that I never diought of tiie 
nngelr. I was standing in a comer of the room, where I hadbeei| lalkiiig 
to my friend, shut in, as it were, by a pillar; so tiiat, from fte crowd of 
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persons collected before me^ I could see no more than the top of the harp. 
. But of this I was scarcely aware, until the mu^c had ceased^ and a long 
deep-drawn respiration had relieved me from pleasure which had almost 
become oppressive. Then^ I began to desire to see her from whose lips 
such sounds could flow, and I strove to extricate myself from the crowd. 
I. was some little time accomjplishing this — but when I did^ I came at once 
in full sight of a creature, of a beauty^ such as my eyes had never rested 
upon before. She was seated by the side of the harp, receiving the praises 
which were naturally being dealt forth most lavishly. Her cheek was a 
little flushed, and her eye glistened in a manner which . shewed that she 
was touched by the intoxication of success, and of the consciousness of the 
keen admiration which she excited. But die expression of a glance which 
she now and then cast on those around her, and a sort of shade which, at 
intervals, passed over the brightness of her countenance, sufficed to shew, 
diat though she coidd not but enjoy th& homage paid her, yet she fully 
knew how^hoUow and worthless it was. This was plain to me, as I gazed 
npon her face of heavenly beauty ; and I was just then, as may be sup* 
posed, in no mood to judge severely. N0---I thought — 1 still think — 
those emotions of young and womanly vanity, far more than outweighed 
by die countervailing feelings I have described. Sucds de socUU are, 
beyond all things, likely and able to make giddy a youdiful brain. I be- 
lieve there are few who would not have enjoyed the incense as she did — 
T am sure there are few who at such a moment would have felt its light 
value, and have sighed for something far higher and better than this. 

*^ How beautiful I thought Eleanor then — how beautiful she really was ! 
— and that, too, of a beauty exclusively, even strangely individual. I 
have, during the course of my life, seen some women who were her equals- 
'^^ one or two who, strictly, perhaps, were her superiors, in beauty. But I' 
never, either before or since, knew any one, "in die least degree, like her. 
Her eye, especially, was such as I never saw in any other person. It was 
a full, beautiful blue eye, but with all^with more than all— the fire and 
power of a dark one« I can see it at this momient, beaming on me widi 
the softness of tender' affection — with the flashing of passionate love. I 
can see it bright widi'tbe fearful brightness of agony — subdued in the me- 
lancholy mildness of sorrow. I can see it as if curdled and frozen in the 
coldness and dimness of death ! Oh, it is the human eye which bestows 
creating expression upon the human countenance ! — it is that which gives 
the immaterial spirit to actual vision — ^which enables us to see the soul. 
Hence, in all our recollections of one we have loved, it is the look which 
is ever the most present — for that places her before us, body and mind at 
once. Yes, \ can see her ndw — ^ber tall and rounded form^ possessed be- 
yond all others of diat ^ce of nmtion which adds such charm to accuracy 
of shape, where it e^sts-r-and. almost supplies its place to us, where it 
does not; her face, of more than earthly lovefiness, widiits bright clustering 
hair, and its clear, pale; pearl-like complexion — varied on occasions with 
a flush of rich blood, of =a tint like that presented by the interstices of the- 
fingers when held against the sun ; and, above all, the deep and magical 
eflect of her general image ; all, all are now before me in that full, lavish, 
luxuriance of beauty, which was her's when my>^ eyes rested upon her for 
the first time. 

^ Sh6 ^as sitting, as I have said, by the s^de of the hkrp ; which gave, 
as it were, token and reiinembrance of the exquisite sounds she h&d drawn 
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iiom it, and of thow sto bad Biipcradded, She had all the adfantagef of 
dress : the perfect and exqoiske whiteuess of her skin was giwn lo view 
—her full and rounded arm was uncovered—and her bright beautiful hair 
waB fastened with a knot of diamonds. I thought then she never could 
be so lovely, as when full dressed ; I afterwards thought that in simple 
unadomment die was more lovely still. But I found the reality to be— 
(and in a truly beautiful women it always is so)— that the dress in which 
she is before our eyes, is that in which we think she looks the best At 
night the brilliancy of dress appears to us most suited to her beauty ; in 
the morning, we become converts to. the plain white gown, and that indes- 
cribable loveliness of compleidon, which a perfect, but still a healthy, pale- 
ness, possesses by day-light ; and, when night returns again, she again 
seems to eoHpse her simrile self, and we revert to our former creed. 

^ Th^ spot where we were seated is as present to me at this moment, as 
if it were before my actual vision. It was by the side of a steep rocky path, 
which wound, in, zigsag lines, up the face of the mountain. Before us, 
was a deep and narrow valley — so narrow, indeed, that it migU almost be 
called a lavine-^-which separated the fellovir.mountain from that vvhich we 
were on. In front of this valley, a little to the right, was the 8ca--thc 
magnificent eternal sea ; now spreading its boundless expanse of deep inky 
blue Into the horizon, with an unniffled surface, but a heavy> bulky, swell 
of the body of its waters, I do not know that there is any state in which 
the ocean is so solemn and imposing as in this. In a perfect edm, it is 
dreary and monotonous; in a light breeze, it is dressed in smiles and 
brightness ; in a storm, it is awful, fearful, terrible. But in the state I have 
described, we gaze on it with a deep and oppressive sense of its majesty 
and vastness, which it inspires at no other time. In calm it loses the one, 
in tempest the other— for the rage pf the elements always narrows the 

circle of our view. 

•* The sun, too, was settijig on it now. It was one of those evenings 
in which the sun goes down almost to the horizon, shrouded and bidden by 
dense clouds ; and then shines forth for a few moments vn&L that deep and 
lurid brightness, which it sheds at such times. The wide sea was tinged 
vriA a dark shadowy tijat of red, like that which is produced by loolmig 
through obscured glass at an eclipse. Its full heaving acquired a sullen 
threatening aspect from this bloodUcoloured hue, and looked, if I may so 
say, like the face of a guilty man, brooding over fierce and reveneefd 
thoughts. The valley was in perfect gloom, as well as the bill behind us, 
and three-fourths of that opposite— but the summit of this last caught the 
only ray of gold which the clouds permitted the sun to shed, and shone in 
feeble and melancholy lustre, as contrasted vrith the darkness, or the 
gloomy light, which spread over all else, 

" We had walked slowly up the difficult path, and sat down here iijpon 
a fragment of a rock to gaze on this beautiful and impressive scene. The 
seat placed us close to each other ; our limbs toucjjied, and I wns forced to 
pass my arm round Eleanor, to support her on the rock. Is diere any 
one who was ever thus placed, in such a scene, at such a season, and does 
not treasure in his heart's memory the sensations of that hour? Even when 
alone, mountains — the vast sea — a frowning sun-set — occasion a full deep 
awfukiess which weighs on the heart, and even on the physical breath. 
H^re is a tightenmg of the breast, and a leaden oppression of die nerves. 
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whicfa^ nevertheless^ caulse a deep moral sensation iratber than bodily pain.' 
The most thoughdess pause in their thooghdessness — the most wicked are 
softened to repentance — die most callous^ for that moment, feel. Upon a 
heart warm and ardent — untouched^ at least untainted, by crime — ^it is 
needless to say what the effect mast be and is. But when we are with one 
we love— *whom we doat on with all the softness of the tenderest feeling 
— ^whom we adore widi all the fervour of burning passion ; — ^when we feel 
the vital warmdi of her frame thrill through us ;— when her breath is min- 
gled widi ours—and we gaze into her very soul, which beams in her eyes 
with inexpressible afifection and abandonment— then, indeed, does the 
heart swell with sensations which have no words to paint them — ^but which 
need them the less — as those who have once felt them require no descrip- 
tion^ and to none but those who have felt them, could any description convey 
the feeblest lAiadow of what they are. 

^ We were thus placed : — my arm supported Eleanor on the narrow seat 
-^her eyes mingled with mine. We did not sjteak. There are some mo- 
ments, and this was one of them, when speech is wholly poweiiess. Nay, 
more—when to speak would brcAk^ as it were, the enthralling spell which 
is over us-— would destroy at once those air-built visions, which, as in the 
Eastern story, lap our silent spirits in Elysium. Yes ! thus we felt^-as if 
the earth, and sky, and sea, had vanished from our eyes, and there were 
only ourselves in the world ; as if we were but one being--— as if we had 
but one soul ! 

''But, alas ! there is no scene, however sublime— there is no hour, how- 
ever solemn— which can long suspend the headHstrong wilfulness of passion. 
I took advantage of the softening and swelling of die heart, which we then 
bodi felt, to return to my ceaseless topic — ^to urge my usual suit But die 
heart of Eleanor was not like mine : diat which passed away lighdy in me 
was by her far more strongly felt. The holy sensations of that hour out- 
weighed its dangers, and spiritualized and made pure even unlawftil 
affections. 

^ As I proceeded, though she continued to listen attentively, she seemed 
to cease to hear; her eye became fixed and unmeaning, and her whxAe 
form grew motionless and stiffened. A sort of waking rtapor appeared to 
come over her; I strove to rouse her, but in vain. 'I shall be better pre- 
sendy,' was her only answer, and she repeated it to all I said. The conti- 
jiued, unvaried, and mechanicalmanner in which she repeated this sentence, 
was more fearful than if she had been wholly speechless. I became 
alarmed to a maddening degree. There die sat like a stone ; her eyes fixed 
— ^her colour gone-— her frame rigid. ' I shall be better presendy,' she re- 
peated to every thing I said to her, and even when I did not speeds 1 was 
utterly, helplessly, at a loss. A fit, a swoon, hysterics, I should have 
known how to succour and relieve ; but this unearthly statue-like suspen- 
sion of animation, with the single exception of that one-echoing phiasey 
made me nerveless and helpless as a child. There was no water on this 
rocky mountain, and I feared to leave her to fetch it She remained mo- 
tionless. 

^ At this moment there came singing down the path a litde boy of, it 
might be, ten years old, in ragged clothes, and with bare feet, but Skipping 
along at a merry pace, and carolling fordi his ditty, with the gaiety and 
lightness of an imaocent and hi^y heart The padi brought him close to 
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assured hope> which are the best fNusports to die blessed immoitality ibc • 
which they implore. 

^' Why do I dwell on these scenes? Is it that I dread approaching that 
of death itself ? On that, indeed^ I camwt dwell.— life ebbed away in gen- 
tle, imperceptible, but sure gradations. Her. mind had ceased to saffer 
sometime before her death, on all points but one — Aer ehiUt, She had no 
cause for anxiety concerning it, as regarded itself — but yet in the last days 
of her existence she longed to have with her Aat being to whom she had 
given birth — ^whomshe had loved more tenderly, perhaps, if not s6 fervently 
—if not so passionately, more purely, than any other upon earth. 1^ 
would speak of her child more and more often as her death drew near*-the 
last word, indeed, which she distinctly pronounced, was her cj^ild's name ; 
but after articulation had ceased, her last look was given to me — her last 
sigh was breathed upon my lips«'* 

♦ * * » * 

The model of this tale, witfairat its abnudify, is to be Ibimd ia Ike Adol- 
phe of fienjainin Constant 



BXMRY THE FODBTB OF FRANCE. 

The education which this great man received was calculated to make 
him fond of woodland scenery, and the sports of the field. Sent to a re- 
mote castle, amid the dreary rocks in the vicinity of the Pyrennean mooii- 
taios, delicacy had no part in the education of the yonthfiil Henry. His 
ordinary food was brown bread,- cheese, and beef. He was clothed like 
other children of the country, in the coassest stuff, and was inured to climb, 
and rove over the rocks, often barefooted and bareheaded. Thus, more- 
over, by habituating his body eariy to exercise and labour, he fnepared his 
mind to support with fortitude all the vicissitudes of his jfutnie life. 

Hunting was ever the favourite diversion of this monarch. He often 
strayed from his attendants, and met with some adventures whidi pioved 
pleasant to himself, and evinced the native goodness of his heart, and an 
afiability of disposition, which charmed all who had an opportunity of ob- 
serving it 

Being on a hunting party one day in the Vendomois, he strayed from 
his attendants, and some time after, observed a peasant sitting at the foot of 
a tree :^ ^ What are yotf about, there V said Henry. ^ 1 am sitting here, 
sir, to see the king go by." ^ If you have a mind," answered the Monarch, 
^to get up behind me, I wiU carry you to a place where you can have a 
good sight of him." The peasant immediately mounts behind, and on die 
road asks the gendeman, how he should know the king. *^ You need only 
look at him who keeps his hat on while all the rest remain uncovered." The 
king joins his company, and all the Lords salute him : ^ WeD," said he 
to the peasant, ^ which is the king?" '^Faikes," answered the c1owd> ''it 
must be either you or I, for we both keep our hats on." 
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Relics for tlie Curious, 2 vob. 12mo. Samuel Burton, Leadenhall-street. 

These interesting volumes embody a valuable, and most interesting cole- 
lection of most curious Clerical, Professional, and Miscellaneous Anecdotes. 
As they are not professed to be original— ^tiie best test' of our approbation 
of them is to make copious extracts from them. 



QUSTAVU8 ADOLPHUS, KINO OF SWEDEN. 

GusTAVUS Adolphus, King of Sweden, happening, at a pubHc review, 
to have some dispute with Colonel Seaton, an officer in his service, gave him 
a blow; which the latter resented so highly, that when the field business 
was over, he repaired to the King's apaitment, and demanded his dis- 
mission'; which his Majesty signed, and the Colonel wididrew, not a word 
being said on the subject by either party. Gustavus, however, having 
coolly considered the matter, and being informed that Seaton intended to 
set out the next morning for Denmark, he followed him, attended only by an 
officer, and two or three grooms. When his Majesty came to the Danish 
frontiers, he left all his attendants, except one groom ; and overtaking Seaton 
on a large plain, he rode up to him, saying, ^ Dismount, sh- ! That you 
faavt^ been injured, I acknowledge : I am now^ come to give you the satis- 
faction of a gentleman, — ^I am now out of my dominions, — Gustavus and 
you are equak. We have both, T see, pistols and swords ; alight immedi- 
ately, and the affidr shall be decided.*' Seaton, recovering from his sur- 
prise, dismounted as the King had already done ; and falling on his knees, 
said, ^* Sire, you have more 9ian given me satisfaction, in condescending to 
make me your equal. God forbid Ihat my sword should do any mischief to so 
brave, so great, so generous a prince. Permit me to return to Stockholm, 
and allow me the honour to live and die in your service." The King raised 
him from the ground, embraced him, and they returned in the most annea- 
ls manner to Stockholm, to the astonishment of the whole court. 



RIGHAIiO THE THIRD. 

I^ ihe walls of the ancient howe of Sir Edward Dering, in the county 
of Kent, pulled down some years since an^ rebuilt, a Latin manuscript was 
found, written by a natural son of Richard the Third, not mentioned by any 
of our historians. The occasion of its lodgment was as follows: Hiis 
youth was privately educated in the country, at a grekit expence, under the 
best masters in every science. The tuition answered the royal expectation. 
The night before the fatal battle of Bosworth Field, the King sent for him, 
and he vras privately conducted to his tent The attendants beings dismissed, 
he declared to him the grand secret; that he was his lather, and preiiradng 
him with fifteen hundred pounds, (a large sum in diose days,) said, ^ Son, 
thou must virait the issue of to-morrow : if fortunate, I will acknowledge 
thee, and create thee Prince of Wales ; if the battle goes against me, and I 
fall, forget what thou art, and live retired ; there is that (giving 1dm the 
money) which will procure you a maintenance." The son withdrew to a 
place of secrecy and observation. The fiital day came— the batde ensued'— 
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Richard fell. His son immediately set off for the capita^ and plaeed him- 
3elf widia mason of great eminence^ being* about sixteen ^ean, of age. The 
gracefulness oi his person and behaviour bespoke that parentage^ which^ 
however^ he had the art and address carefully to disguise. Tike master 
quickly discovered the genhis of his apprentice^ whose skill and judgment 
he relied upon in the nicest and most difficult parts of architecture. Being 
engaged in some alterations and repairs in this ancient house^ Richard's son 
was sent down to superintend the workmen, where his wit^ndt'les^ than his 
ingenuity, was so engt^ng^ that the owner of the seat retained him^ to build 
onhis estate a litd^^.mansion for his residence* -He livedsome years in tins 
retirement, devoted to reading and contemplation, in great repuie for his 
learnings piety, and modesty ; and dating Ihat period^ he wrote his lifes At 
the approach of de^th^i he gave .the manuscript to his patron^ with a regioeat 
not to read it till after his decease. He recovered* but soon after died; and 
the aforesaid manuscript (inclosed as it is suppcus^d^ by his/riend within the 
wall) was not known or disoovere4>. till so late a^ 17^8. ..It is B(Qpy;i|i the 
possession of the family of the Dering^^ to whom the love» of hjetoi^f and 
the public in general^ would be greatly obliged for the; pvbUctttioii. 

. . FHXLIP THB THIRD, KING OF . SPAIN^ 



When Philip the iThird, King of Spain, j^nt his am^fcasaadw to tceat 
with the, States of Hollandj^ about their indepe^^rfayy, he; i^s.«^fi;wn.into 
an anti-chamber,, where he waited to ^ th^ moinbersof Ae SUites [^ass by. 
He stood for. some, time, a^id seeing none but .plain-dressed men ^w^ bun- 
dles .m their hands, (which^ as many, of them cajsie irop distimt jpfoyinoes, 
contained their line|i.aqd provisions) he turned to his iatre|»reter^ aad asked 
him when the States would come. The mafiref^d, '^^lat those- wiere.the 
membem whom he saw go by." Upini whicl^ 1^ ^n^qte to the coBunaader- 
in-chief of, the Spaiiish anuy^ to advise, .|he Kmg his inaster to m^e pea^se 
as soon as possible. In his letter was this .reii^f^fible pfissfige: — ^^ I ex- 
pected to havfe seen in tbe^States a |^l^did.ap|pf9^|nces but instead of 
that, I saw only a paccel of plaii^dre8sed.in^ ^th^sensible &Ge|, wh^ casae 
into council with provisions in their hands, llieir parsimony will ndn rae 
King my master, in the course of the war, if it is continued: for there is 
no contending with people wlicAe-iiobles>4iaa^e upon a shilling a day, and 
will do eveiy thing for the service of their country.^ Hie Kinf^ sfaruck 
with tim accouiilv s^e^d to treai wMitiMtt aa an^indefimclbnit ali^; -and 
put an end toithe- war. 

*. . " • • ' . . .» ■ • ' .' 

• < LORD THURIi0W. 

Obis day, when Ldrd Htoriow was very busy at his house in Gteal Ot- 
mond Street, a poor Curate applied to him m a^living tiben- vacant; ' '^ Don't 
troofaie 'fne," said die .Chancellor, turning ^m fcffii with a jiovmnig biovr; 
^ Don't yon see I. am bnsyy and can('t USben- to y«m? wtiat Driteor Lord 
^vcomnieKded yov?»-^The poor curate tifbli up las eyes, and widid^dion 
said^ ^ he liad no Lord to recommend Irm but the Lord of Hosts l**^^l%e 
of HtatEii'^Tq>M the ChanoeMor, ""the Lord ef Hosts! I'bdievel 
badieconunendations frem most Lords, but do'hot recollect one from 
him bcfote^ and so, de you hear, young man, you shall have the hsfkigf 
•and acooiding^y presetited him with the same. 
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IRELAND. 



" It was strange to observe^ as it were in a bird's-eye view, the varied 
population whic^ deformed that surface — there was every form. and grade of 
human wretchedness, from the sla^e, who shivered in the breeze without a 
rag to cover him, up ^to' the petty despot, who heartlessly despoiled hiox. of 
all he had left to give — the pittsmoe of his labour. Each were pitiable, and 
it was hard to say which was. most so, the plunderer or the plundered:— 
the one suffering from the penalty inflicted, the other frqin the anticipated 
reprisal. Though this outcast people are among the most patient that crayvl - 
under the canopy of Heaven^ still that reprisal, at times, ha,s takeja place— 
terrible to both, and difficiilt of election — the one swinging in chains uppn 
his gibbet, the other lying murdered in his shroud of silk. The &iilt of this 
is laid^ and most unjustly, upon the savage dispoution of the lower orders 
of the people. The Irish peasant is a maligned and misrepresented character. 
Described to strangers as naturally vicious, he is, in fact, only. the victim 
of a system which is so. By nature, he is a generous, and even a noble 
creature — his errors are conventional, forced on lum by a policy as 
unwise as it lis unfeeling — ^and then by an argument as untrue as it 
is . illogical — he is arraigned as the cause of evils, of wj^ich, in reality, 
he is but the effect Dnven by despair to deeds of horror, he is accused of 
cruelty — disheartened from industry by the denial of its rewardsi he is ac- 
cused of indolence — living in a county which he hears i^ free^ he. finds 
himself the bondsman of some hereditary absentee— belonging to. a com- 
munity, which boasts itself Ohnstian, he knows there is a penalty atbiobed 
to his creed — he is condemned to hopeless misery in this worlds and then 
impeded in securing a reversionary reparation in the next Heaven is se- 
cured to him, and earth is made a purgatory. If the Irish peasapt viemtures 
upon a litde farm, it is instantly visited by worse than the plagues of Egypt 
— the non-resident landlord overioads it with rent — his petti-fbgging agent 
'requires a perquisite for forbearance — the Protestant parson takefi( its nete^ 
dox tithe — the Catholic priest ^eans next in tde name of God — and, last 
of all, comes some locust of tsaation to lay it bare of every livipg thipg 
except the litter of children who, howl the mountain. edhoes. into hoar9<ene^. 
What can be expected from such extremify of suffering?. Noting, 
except what actually does take place — periodical visitations of rap^, massa- 
cre, and fiunine, succeeded by the stillness, not of peacej but of desolation \ 
****** 

'' A population, uneducated, impoverished, and oppressed — a govern- 
ment vacillating and divided — an establi^ment gorgeously provided fer the 
few, by the reluctant privations of the many-^-^ system of rackredt, tithing, 
and taxation almost without equivalent, and apparecrtly Without end-«^a 
clergy preachmg lowliness and professing poverty, yet wallowing in wealth 
and shouting ascendancy — an absentee aristocracy, without either sympa- 
thy or pity, through the Veins bf Whdse' tenantry die blood of the land is 
sucked — power struggling for the retention of its mopopQly'r-s.upef^tition 
burning for its aggrandisement — a selfish spirit of <£ssension in sJl^.lwUh 
scarce a redeeming quality of patriotism in any." 
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MIKES IN MEXICO. 

The Mines of Mesdco^ equally productive as those of Peru, are not 
Eptuated in a region so elevated as to injure the health of the workmen. 
Towns and .villages have sprung up rapidly, in numerous instances^ where- 
ever mines have been opened in any district. The enormous masses of 
property acquired by minings have^ like the larger prizes in a lottery^ been 
confined to a few individuals. M. Obregon^ created Count Yalenciana, 
with his partner, Otero, received, for many years, from the mine of that 
name, an annual income of ;f250,000 steHing. Don Pedro Terroros, 
Count Regla, one of the richest men in Mexico, drew from the* mines of 
Biscaina^ between the years 1762 and 1774, a net profit of more Aan a 
million sterling. Besides the two ships of war, one of one hundred and 
twenty giuis, which he presented to the king of Spain, he ' lent to the 
government of Madrid five millions of francs,' which he has never been 
repaid. The works erected on his mine, cost him more than foiur hundred 
thousand pounds sterling, and he purchased estates of vast extent besides, 
and left money to his family, in amount only equalled by the bequests Of 
Count Valenciana. The Marquis del Assartado, at one period, within mx 
months^ extracted from his mine of Sombrerete, the enonrious sun of 
^f800,000 sterling; and though notiiing approachhig to thai amount i^as 
afterwards drawn from it, it held its rank as a mine of the first class, til 
the tioubles commenced. In these mining operations the greatest vicisn- 
tudes of fortune have been experienced. One of these is remarkable. A 
Frenchman^ Joseph Laborde, came to Mexico very poor in 1743, and 
acquired a large fortune in a short time, by the mine of La Canada. After 
building a church at l^esco, which cost him £MfiBO, he was reduced to 
the lowest poverty, by the rapid decline of those very mines, from which 
he had anniuilly drawn from .£130 to 190,000 weight of silver. With a suin 
of .£20,000, raised by selling a sun of solid gold, which, in his prosperity, 
he had presented to the church, and which he was allowed by the Arch- 
bishop to withdraw, he undertook to clear out an old mine^ in which he 
lost the greater part of the produce of his golden sun, and abandoned the 
work with the small sum remaining : he once more ventured on anotiier 
midertaking, which was for a short time highly productive, and he left 
behind him at his deaths a fortune of more wan one hundred and twenty 
thousand pounds. 



•m^^ 



BBESCIA. 



Brescia is frunous for the manufacture of Fire-anus, thence tihe Italian 
Proverb^ ^Tutta Brescia non annerebbe on Co^^ione;" all Bretfcia cannot 
give courage to a coward. 



FEMALE WARRIORS. 



^ Ik the arsenal of tiie palace at Genoa, are some light cuirasses, made 
purposely for some Crenoese ladies, who intended to join a crusade against 
the infidels. These Female Warriors were at length persuaded to give up 
tiieir design, by Pope Boniface the Ei^th, who himself wrote a letter for 
that purpose. 
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THE MISANTHROPE. — A T^LE. 



Du Ri N o- the autumn of 1 817, being on a yisit with^ a friend on the coast 
of Hampshirey I enjoyed the ikdvantage of viewing the greater part of that 
truly picturesque county. There is, I think, scarcely another division of 
the kingdom where so many beautiful objects attract the attetition, or where 
Uie scenery is so charmingly diversified;; The mansion of my friend was 
situated a short distance from the ^ea, and a footpath led from his garden to 
the beach. It was to this spot I usuaUy repaired when the evenings would 
permit, and delighted to roam free and unobserved along the trackless 
6ands. , On one occasion, I had reached my chosen spot ; the ^ay had been 
unusually fiiie, and the stm was just descending beneath tibe horizon, leaving 
the bliie expanse over which h^ had journeyed unspotted with a cloud. I 
was tempted to extend my ramble ; th^ almost horizontal sun-beams qui- 
vered upon the rippling Waters, and seemed to scatter brilliants at my feet. 
1 gazed for awhik on the vast domain ; the eye searched in vain for an 
object on which to rest, and fell back, baffled and powerless, to find r^ief 
in the surrounding scenery. 1 felt a soothing melancholy whilst surveying 
the " billowy boundlessness** before me, and experienced that humiliating 
sensation which all must feel, who take a solitary evening walk by the sea- 
i^hore. I was startled from my reverie by an agitation of the water. Which 
appeared suddenly to heave and swell, as if convulsed by some secret and 
powerful energy. The wind, which had hitherto scarcely dimpled die 
s^rfaoe of the ocean, now stifi^ened to a breeze^ aUd. ere I -^ad retraced 
miany steps, the sky was veiled in dark clouds, and tne low mifttering of 
distant thunder portended a violent storm. 1 wa^ compelled to deviate ^m 
the beach to avoid the fury of the wavies, and soqn' found inyself in an 
extensive coppice, consisting principally of low trees and brushwood, which 
klmo^t imp^ed me at every step. I despaired of discovering any path 
whidi might conduct me to an outlet of the wood, and had resolved to aWait 
the rooming beneath a thickly-foliaged tree. Here I had not, however, 
rested many minutes ere I was scartled by a sudden and loud crash ; and 1 
perceived at a short distance that the lightning, which.nour streamed with 
fitful mo^on around me, had struck a t^ll fir, and i^nt it to fiBgihents, 
scattering some of the scorched pieces even to the spot where I stood. — 
Warned by this occurrence, I sought the more open g|n6unc|, an4 wandered 
for some time completely saturated with' vain, uncertain where each step 
might conduct me, or in what direction to find my friend^s house. At 
length I accidentally reached the boundary of the wood, and instantly 
scrambled over the enclosure. I now found myself in a narrow pathway, 
which appeared considerably trodden ; and, judging it might lead to some 
habitation, I pursued the track, and soon perceived throi^ the gloom a 
slight glimmering; and hastening my steps, I discovered it to proceed 
'^ from the cdsement of a cottage. I knocked at the door, and listened for a 
moment with anxiety, but no sound of friendly footsteps reached my ear. 
i repeated the summons, yet all was silent within. Surely there must be 
an inhabitant, 1 said, or this building would not have displayed a light to 
invite me here. It was not an hour for delay -. I placed my foot to the 
door, whose feeble fastenings yielded to a slight forc^, and left me at liberty 
to enter. The apartment in whi^ I found myself was obscurely lighted 
by a small lamp, placed upon the hearth, and tiear which a few- expiriUg 
embers were still perceptible ; my eyes eagerly glanced round the room, in 
expectation of seeing some living creature ; but I couldonly discover a few 
decayed articles of furniture, which, with the tattered and weather-worn 
casement, indicated the povcfrty of my shelter. The more distant comers 
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of the room, hoiweTer, heing thrown into deep shade, I lifted the lanipy in 
order to explore them, when! pefceired a human figure stretched upon a 
pallet; his face "appeaiM haggard, and preyed upon by uckness, and I 
Cbcaghl he was at the: moment eyeing me with close attention. 1 drew back, 
a> little startled at Hfst si^bt of Uhs wan and spectre»like object ; but, re- 
membering I ws^ now a trespasser in the house 5>f a stranger, 1 thought it 
weuhl be indecorqus to remarn silent. ** The elements, sir,*' I said, 
*^ must plead my .pardon for intruding on you. I have unfortunatdy missed 
my way, and this is a night when any ceremony used in gaining a refuge 
woidd be worse thaa weakness,";. . ** This is a night,*' he replied, raising 
his head, and his fealimes, at 'the- same time, assuming a scowl, "when 
God pours .(fut his Vf^igeance on the black vices of the world; aud shall 1, 
poor solitary wretch I presume to- intercept His wrath, or avert its proper 
.destiny ?** This was uttered with, an emphasis that ]ed me to think 1 was 
now iu the house of an unhs^ppy maniac ; yet 1 could percave the expres- 
sion of fixed contempt in his countenance^ which bespoke him some uofor- 
tunate individualy who had become, disgusted with this worid, and sought 
to hide himself in secluM.on. " 1 presupie, sir,** 1 said, ** you are not 
here alone ; you a'ppear unwell, and must need the aU/^atioii and support 
.of friends.** " Friends.!** he exclaimed, fixing his moistmreless eyes upon 
me ; , ** mention* npt the word — it is mockery to my ears, I mice listened 
to the fiatteriogs, of pretended finendship^ but I have ever found it the mask 
of villainy !** He ttien fell back, apparently exhausted from the exertion 
of speaking. 1 stood with my eyes involuttt«rily fixed upon him, and 
thought I could discover in his counteaance the traces of iatelligeiice, such 
as€!|ducatioa.4aid refinement always impart. I was awhile wrapped in con- 
jecturcy wl^en a door, at the extremity of the i^partment, which I had not 
observed, opened,, and a fema^ form walked dowly to the bedside ; her 
countenance was fixsd cm the gyoupd, aad<exp«i!BSsed a settled gkom : asif 
uhconscioua of my presence, di» did not pnee uplift her mres. ** Father/* 
was all she said, and tiiis was uttered in a ^plaintive and enqmring tone, 
whilst she gently composed his pillow, and tiien, kissing his wrinkled 
forehead, she ?etired. I was now more at a lots. to aeooont for the aeene 
before me, and waited some time, atudously hoping^ the siek man would 
again address me. ** Yon are happy, sir,** I at length observed, ^< in 
preserving a daughter, whose assiduities will repay all the vexations this 
world may have occasioned you*" " A daughter !** he said, raising him- 
self on his shrivelled arms, and ^fazing at me t *' I unce^ indeed, poegesMd 
a daughter, but*'—- Here his voice. faltered, and he added m a stified tone, 
" Alas I I shall never possess her again !** I ventured to encj^ire if it was 
not his daughter who had j ust left the room. ** She was -once,** he replied, 
** the pride of my soul and the joy of my heart ; but such a blessing was 
not long mine : the world, which had stripped me of all but this, envied 
ray happiness, and snatched that sole remaining comfort from me." I 
ccMild not help feeling pity for the man who had been thus a sport .to the 
caprices of life, and felt a strong anxiety to know more of his histoiy.*— 
He appeared to anticipate my wishes, and added, ** You have shown some 
sympathy, young man, for the fote-of one who has long ceased to ybHub it ; 
but as you would be further acquamted with ray misforUines, the oamtive 
shall be brief. At an early age 1 becatao entitied to a conmderable fortaae 
by the death of a father ; and being an oaalj child, and- left to the care of an 
over-indulgent mother, I veiy soon o^i^erlaaped all controul, and piU myself 
scdely mider Hhe direction of my owq judgment* Being of a free imd vivacious 
dispositimi, J formed numermis acquaintance^, mi very soon was prond of a 
large-coRnfction« In early life I married an attached and lovely fenale^ssd 
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diere 1 migiit have paused, with an ample competency ; btit na^ I was yomig 
and ambidom ; 1 sought to augment my portion, and became the dupe of a 
wretch, who deluded me by a specious eloquence^ which some men poaaess 
to prey npon the unwary. I still retained sufficient to hare lived in afflu- 
ence but I could not endure a defeat, and was tempted to hazard my 
whole in- an enterprise which proved unsuccessful, and I found myself 
rednced to indigence. Still, however, my wife retsdned a small annuity, 
secured to herself, and upon this we determined tosubnst contentedly, 
and immdeiately retired to a secluded part of a neighbouring county. We 
had not long resided there before we were^ overwhefaned with the news, 
that the trustees of our little wealth had teft the country ^^ and had appro- 
priated our only support io their own use. This blow was too great for 
my lamented partner; she sunk under our accumulated misfortunes, and 
I was left destitute in the world, vnth vxk only child to share my woe. 
We were now invited to dwell on the estate of one of my earliest acpuaint- 
imcea, and I had no alternative but to accept his bounty : it h& now three 
years since I visited this county ; my daughter was just then approaching 
to lovely womanhood, her whote study was directed to cheor my drooping 
spirits, and to compensate as much as possible for the loss of her amiable 
mother. My pretended fHend wsbs assiduous in his attentions towards her, 
but never did she conceive the idea of separating her fortune from mine. 
Bat lust has other wiles than fliose of tenderness, by which to secure its 
victim^ : he made her the medium of his affected kindnesses to me, and 
having by that means gained her gratitude and confidence, little remained 
to be accomplished. Alas! unconscious of evil, and puite as she. then 
was, she fell an easy prey to his insidious arts, and quitted my side with 
die happy enjoyment of innocence, to participate his guilty nassion*. But, 
oh ! the pangs, ^e worse than earthly torments, I suffnred when I found 
myself reft of tins last and dearest comfort Ciuviiig, in the bitterness of 
my sorrow, the author of my misery, and renosndng her for ever from my 
h^ort, who had inflicted such a dishonour on my name, I retired to thia 
hovel, the last resource of utter wretchedness, and here, with bitter 
enmity to all die world, I brooded «ver my desparate lot.** But, yowr 
daughter !** I inquired, anzioiis to be further infomed of her fate. ^^ She 
who was once my daughter,** he replied,— -then, after an inward struggle, 
he added, *^ and, yes, still is my child, oh ! it was for love of me alone, 
unworthy as 1 am, she sacrificed her virtue and her peace : my daughter 
was not long doomed to her degraded station ; lust seeks but a transitory 
triumph, and soon loathes the object it has sought to debase. In a short 
period the rifier of her honour rejected her to the world, an helpless and 
destitute being, and bearing in her arms the early tribute of d^^raded 
love. She appeared at my feet with downcast eyes, and feelings of 
conscious degradation, yet uttered not a word to supplicate my forgiveness. 
I strove to be stem, and endeavoured to chide, but Nature triumphed over 
all my vowi ; I clasped her again in my arms, but oh ! the change since I 
hadjast pressed that form ti my bosom : she left me in all the charms of 
yooffaful loveliness, a blooming flower ! and returned, alas ! a blighted and 
a blossomless stem ! From that time no other sound has passed her lips, 
but *^ Father,*' and this she utters with an accent that pierces to my 
heart.'* And where is now her treacherous seducer ? 1 inquired. ** He 
is gone,** he replied, to appear where the curses of an injured father, and 
the prayers of a ruined maid, will appeal against him." ^' Is he then 
dead ?" I exclaimed. ** He perished but a short time ago, beneath a high 
rock that projects to the sea, a mile from this, whilst daring the wrathful 
elements in a small boat." He now fell back again on his coach, quite 
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exhowsted.? .A.svatdl^ him-aah^ Idyirand Ithouglit his eyes became mdre 
dhn, 'imd his cheek grew more pallid ; and a feverish ti^eqnor played about 
hiA^lipsy betraying the. powerful agitation of his .mind. I was about to 
•propose something for their relief, as well as to procure a medical atten- 
dant,'. of whom they appeared in such need, when the door, again opened, 
the samie form appeared, and slowly approached the bedside. 1 gazed on 
her with intense interest : her figure was tall and slight, but elegantly 
-proportioned, and .her black haii: shade^, a countei^ce which, thongli 
tinged \Vith melanch6ly, appeared m^re interesting, than any I hieul ever 
seen: her eyes I were dark^.and amidst the decay of her! other features^ 
they seemed to retain their 'Wonted lustre, yet they appeared to possess no 
colliected expression, or rest^on any object with the least degree of atten^ 
tion. I beheld .with sile^c^ the affecting spectacle before me : the daugh- 
ter hung over the , couch ,q( the sick man, as if watching with reverence 
-each change that suffused hi^ cheek : it was a moment that fippealed for* 
cibly to my heart, and I sought to hide the excess of my feelings by turn- 
ing from the scetie. . I perceived through the window that the storm had 
now nearly subsided, aad ■ that the moon had displayed her p^^ lamp, to 
reanimate Nature. I now determined to hasten to the neigh)]K>uring village 
for assistance, but ere I quitted the spot my hand instinctively drew fonh 
mypuTse, and: deposited it by the bedside. *^ ^^y»** he said, gra^ipg 
my: arm, and restoring' to me the purse,*' on whom would you bestqw th^ ? 
t^ [ for. me, I shall Aever again need .what wealth can purphase: ere the 
•morning sun aiipe, Tsh^l mingle in anpther world; but,'* he added, draw- 
ing me closer towards hinik, /* as: you value the prayer^ and blessings of a 
'dying lium, oh4 be kind, ;be faijthfui to my child." My fc^lingfs overcame 
-me, a{id totatty,choked my spejech ; I tore from his hold, and rushed out of 
the room, and, as I strode with unconscious speed towards thp nearest ham- 
let, my thfobbing pulse and lii^ting heart told vi9lently the effects of the 
past scene. Having .pifocwred -the aid of a physician,' I returned without 
delay to the sflot of. my for«ier*..painfol adye^ture.; The earliest beams of 
'4he rising sua had just tipgedwlth a crimson, l^ue the eastern moun^ns, af 
lee entered the ^uined'OOt; notas<Miad. or a tireath was: heai*4 ^^^ 1 apr 
proabhed • the couefa; wla»i»' }ay i^s. londy . occupant ; hi^ face was shrouded 
in the coverlet,' which I gently drew back. *< God P' I excIaiiQed, be is 
awake, and yet' he moves not.'* 1 pressed my hand to his cheek, and its 
chilly dampness struck to my very heart: I stood for an instant iihnost para^ 
lyzed by the awfiri fulfilment of his prediction. His daughter, I thought, why 
i§ she not here ? she shall never want a friend whilst I live. The door by 
which ^e'ha!d,entered wasiopen; I passed into the other apartment; it 
was still more desolate than, the; one I had left, but the object of my anxiety 

• was not there. I searched around the place, and in every likely spot in th<^ 

• neighHourhood, but could discover no traces or intelligence of hef. 
I performed my last sad ofBce to the deceased man ; but weeks and 
months passed on, but still 1 could gain no tidings of the daughter. — 
Some mariners, who were-Qn the coast that gloomy night, have since as- 
serted, that they sa^ a female standing on a lofty rock, which jet3 to the 
sea ; and after embracing in a frantic manner something wjiich she bore 
at her < breast, plunged with her burden into the surge below! Such 
is the tale universally credited ; and many are the sailors who have.sinoe 
heard, when the weather is stormy, at midnight, shrieks and voiced come 
from that spot, the waters of which, they say^ are in continual agitation. 
The lonely boatman takes heed, when benighted on that coast, to keep far 
away from the circle of Ihe dreaded precipice, which has ever since beep 
named the Spectre-Scai*. 

END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 



